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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  following  compilation  is  to  bring 
together  in  an  accessible  form  waifa  and  atraya  of  in- 
formation, collected  from  various  sourcea,  relating  to 
medioTal  natural  hiatory,  so  far  as  animal  life  is  con- 
cerned. Descriptions,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  birds 
and  quadrupeds  known  in  tlio  Middle  Ages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Geaner,  Belon,  Aldrovandua,  and 
other  naturalists.  A  knowledge  of  the  state  of  natural 
science  during  the  period  in  which  our  great  dramatist 
lived  may  be  gained,  not  only  from  the  writings  of 
□atQralista  and  antiquaries,  but  from  simQcs,  allusions, 
and  anecdotes  introduced  into  the  plays,  poems,  and 
general  literature  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  chief  works  already  published  on  this  branch  of 
Shakspearian  literature  are  The  hisects  mmtioned  in  Shak-  ' 
itpeares  Plat/s,  by  Robert  Patterson,  1848,  a  series  of 
letters  on  entomology  with  a  sprinkling  of  quotations 
from  Shukspearo  to  add  to  the  interest:  a  Natural 
Hislori/  of  Shaienpeare,  by  Bessie  Mayou,  1S77,  in  which 
passages  relating  to  flowers,  fruits  and  animals  are 
quoted  without  comment ;  and  The  Ornithology  of  Sluthe- 
apeare,  by  Edmund  Harting,  1871,  a  very  valuable  work. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  book  aa  much  on  a 
chronological  level  as  iiossible,  chiefly  referring  to  ancient 


authors  in  order  to  trace  the  origin  of  some  fable  or  myth, 
and  to  modem  writers  when  they  explain  or  correct  an 
enoneous  improBsion. 

Ab  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  Concordance  renders  refer- 
ence to  Shakspeare'a  pages  so  easy,  I  have  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume  by  numerous 
passages  from  his  works.  The  text  of  the  "  Globe " 
edition  is  that  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

Relinquishing  all  claim  to  originality,  I  have  given, 
28,  the  actual  words  of  the  authors  quoted,  in 
preference  to  incorporating  their  facts  and  ideas  into  the 
body  of  the  book.  I  trust  that  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  refer  to  the  original  sources  will  compensate  the 
reader  for  the  tiresome  interruptions  that  constant  quota- 
tion entails.  The  quaint  phrases  employed  by  many 
of  the  early  writers  seem  also  to  harmonize  with  the 
antiquarian  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  consequence  of  the  charming  indifference  displayed 
by  older  writers  on  natural  history  to  the  necessity  for 
any  system  of  animate  nature,  I  have  followed  the  modem 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although  I  have 
purposely  avoided  introducing  scientific  nomenclature. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Percival 
Wright,  in  his  recent  work.  Animal  Life. 

I  must  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumiv^,  Dr. 
Brinsley  Nicholson,  Dr.  J.  E.  Shaw  and  other  friends, 
who  have  kindly  assisted  me  in  various  ways ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  much  indebted  to 
any  reader  who  will  point  out  mistakes  or  give  me 
I  suggestions  for  a  future  edition. 

5,  Park  Place, 
Upper  Pater  Slrect,  N.  W. 
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THE    ANIMAL-LORE 


or 


SHAKSPEAKE'S  TIME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Few  subjects  have  more  frequently  occupied  the  attention 
of  man  than  that  of  his  own  relation  to  the  animal  life 
around  him.  The  classic  writers  delighted  to  note  the 
Tarious  points  of  contact  and  the  joint  ownership  of 
qualities  which  man  and  animals  possessed.  In  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  this  question  of  kinship  seems  to  have 
been  studied  with  renewed  interest.  Montaigne  labours 
long  and  earnestly  to  prove  the  "equality  and  corre- 
spondence betwixt  us  and  the  beasts."  In  Essay  liv.  he 
refuses  to  allow  to  man  the  sole  possession  of  any  faculty, 
or  to  debase  the  intelligence  of  animals  with  the  name  of 
instinct.  He  draws  illustrations  of  the  employment  of 
such  mental  attributes  as  prudence,  ingenuity,  foresight, 
memory,  from  many  beasts  and  birds. 

"  Why,"  he  writes,  "  does  the  spider  make  her  web  streighter  in 
one  place  and  slacker  in  another  ?  why  now  make  one  sort  of  knot, 
and  then  another,  if  she  has  not  deliberation,  thought,  and  conclusion  ? 
We  sufiQciently  discover  in  most  of  their  works  how  much  animals 
excel  US,  and  how  unable  our  art  is  to  imitate  them.    We  see,  never- 
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theleu,  in  our  more  gross  performances,  that  we  employ  nil  our  faculties, 
and  apply  the  utmost  power  of  our  souls ;  why  do  we  not  conclude  the 
iame  of  them  ?  Why  should  we  atlribute  to  I  know  not  what  natural 
and  servile  incliuation  the  works  that  excel  aU  we  can  do  by  nature 
and  art?  Wherein,  befurc  we  nre  aware,  ws  give  them  a  mighty 
advantage  over  us,  in  making  nature,  with  a  maternal  sweetness,  to 
accompany  and  lead  them,  as  it  were,  hy  the  hand  to  all  the  actions 
snd  comnioditles  of  their  hfe,  whilst  she  leaves  us  to  chance  and 
fortune,  and  to  seek  out,  by  art,  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  our 
1,  at  the  same  time  denying  us  the  means  of  heing  able,  by 
sntention  of  imderstanding,  to  arrive  at  the  natural 
aufliciency  of  beasts;  so  that  their  brutish  stupidity  surpasses,  in  all 
conveniences,  all  that  our  divine  intelligence  can  do.  Really,  at  thia 
rate,  WB  might  with  great  reason  call  her  an  uojust  step-mother  j  but 
it  is  nothing  ao,  our  polity  is  not  so  irregular  and  defann'd.  Nature 
has  been  generally  kind  to  all  her  creatures,  and  there  is  not  one  she 
has  not  amply  furnished  with  all  means  necessary  for  the  oonBervation 
of  his  being." 

A  little  further  on,  he  writes — 

"  All  this  1  have  said  to  prove  the  resemblnnoe  there  is  in  human 
things,  and  to  bring  us  bock  and  joyn  us  to  the  crowd.  We  are 
neither  above  nor  below  the  rest.  All  that  is  under  heaven  (says  the 
wise  man)  runs  one  law,  aud  one  fortune." 

The  Rer.  J.  Kirkman  has  recently  shown,  in  an  essay 
written  for  the  New  Shakspere  Society,  how,  in  almost 
every  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  the  tone  of  the  drama  is 
reflected  by  the  animal  life  introduced.  la  Midaumtner 
Nighi's  Dream — 

"  the  season  and  atmosphere  of  exuberant  life,  joy,  and  fan,  show  almost 
all  creatures  but  serpents  under  their  genial  light.  There  is  a  very 
delight  even  in  naming  things,  because  of  their  song,  their  beauty, 
their  innocent,  or  quaint,  or  industrious  ways.  It  is  exactly  the 
opposite  condition  of  things  that  rules  in  King  Lear.  Here  the  darker 
purpose  of  the  play,  which  throws  its  shadow  over  human  nature, 
shrouds  iu  its  gloom  animal  nature  as  well.  A  greater  number  of 
animals  ore  mentioned  tn  King  Lear  than  in  any  other  play,  and  with 
ecarcely  an  exception  the  references  are  unfavourable.  Their  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  deceit  are  dwelt  Ujion,  and  withal  the  terrible  fact  of  the 
rimiUr  villainy  of  man.  We  have  to  ask,"  Mr.  Eirkman  continues, 
"  what  beauliful  or  sad  law  was  it  that  waa  like  the  igneous  rock  ever 
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I  beneath  ub,  cropping  up  through  all  sediraoatary  strata  here  end  there, 
often  commanding  attention  by  the  height  and  sbarpoess  of  its  peaks  ? 
Mr.  DarwiQ  would  answer  infallibly,  without  n  moment's  hesitation,  I 
would  venture  to  predict, '  Because  of  the  common  nature  of  man  and 
his  lower  progenitora  in  the  scale  of  creation.'  I  mean,  without  any 
allusion  to  Sbakepere  being  of '  Durwin'a  riewa,'  Darwin  would  state  on 
biological  gcoQodg  precisely  the  same  fact  in  nature  as  Sbakepere  has 
worked  out  on  moral  or  pBychoLogioal  principles."  (Jftw  SAoAspera 
Socidy'i  TruTuactioni,  1879.) 

The  question  has  been  asked, — How  is  it  that  the 
number  of  animal  metaphors  and  similes  in  Sbakspeare's 
I  works  80  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  of  his  brother 
dramatists?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  his 
larger  sympathy  with  natnre ;  but  it  may  be  that  his 
deeper  study  of  the  problems  concerning  man's  origin 
and  destiny,  led  him  thus  closely  to  connect  man  with  his 
fellow-denizens  of  the  earth. 

However  great  the  interest  in  external  nature  felt  by 
onr  forefathers  may  have  been,  the  scientific  knowledge 
they  possessed  was  still  but  slight.  Natural  history, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  the  authorized  version  of  the 
gospel  of  nature.  The  most  absurd  theories  and  state- 
I  metits  concerning  animal  life  put  forth  by  this  classical 
'  authority  remained  uncontradicted  down  to  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  method  of  interpreting  natural  phe- 
nomena which  was  founded  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  substituting 
patient  observation  of  facts  for  reliance  on  speculation 
and  tradition,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  natural 
history. 

Another  somne  from  which  writers  of  this  time  derived 
their  notions  of  animal  life  was  the  Bible,  which,  recently 
I  translated,  was  eagerly  read  from  one  end  of  the  country 
1  to  the  other.  Unfortunately,  this  rather  retarded  than 
advanced  their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  crude 
notions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  about  beasts  and  birds, 
the  very  names  of  which  were  sometimes  changed  by  the 
translators,  were  accepted  as  undoubted  truths,  and  many 
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errors  were  tkue  perpetuated,  Guillim,  the  quaint  old 
herald,  quotes  texts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
descriptions  of  various  animals,  in  the  same  way  that 
modern  writers  quote  the  investigations  and  experiments 
of  Darwin  or  Huxley. 

The  myth-making  tendency  of  the  human  mind  has 
also  had  an  effect  on  man's  study  of  nature.  What  Mr. 
Tylor  calls  "  myths  of  observation,"  arose  from  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  account  for  certain  known  phenomena.  When 
fossil  ammonites  were  found  in  the  solid  rock,  miles  away 
from  the  sea-shore,  how  was  it  possible  to  explain  their 
presence  better  than  by  the  statement  that  they  were 
snakes  turned  into  stones  by  the  prayers  of  some  local 
saint  ?  Huge  bones  of  fossil  mammals,  far  exceeding  in 
size  those  of  living  men,  were  obviously  the  limbs  of 
Bome  giant  warrior  slain  io  combat.  These  theories  once 
started,  poetry  and  imagination  were  ready  to  clothe  the 
bare  statement  with  ornament,  and  legends  of  early 
heroes,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of  Southampton,  and 
theit  compeers  in  might,  grew  with  rapidity,  and  were 
universally  believed. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  absurd  notions  con- 
nected with  animals  that  are  found  in  the  works  of  this 
period  were  generally  credited  at  the  time  an  author 
wrote.  Tliese  fanciful  theories  were  often  merely  adopted 
as  metaphors  and  similes ;  but  at  the  same  time  writers 
would  not  care  to  be  behind  the  age,  and  would  not 
willingly  use  espresaions  which  could  only  provoke 
ridicule  on  the  part  of  their  readers.  For  example,  the 
nightingale  is  invariably  spoken  of  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  as  of  the  feminine  gender,  while  in  our  own 
day  the  knowledge  that  it  is  the  male  bird  which  sings 
is  reflected  in  the  poetry  of  our  time. 

Opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  habits  of  animals 

were  by  no  means  frequent.     Although  menageries  have 

'Bted  from  the  earliest  times,  they  were  chiefly  used 
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ae  places  of  temporary  confinement  for  such  wild  beasts 
as  were  likely  soon  to  be  required  for  aport  or  war. 
Instances  where  animals  have  been  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  observation  are  rare.  Aristotle  gained  the  materials 
for  his  work  on  animals  in  great  measure  from  the  large 
collection  formed  by  Alexander  the  Great  during  hia 
expedition  made  in  search  of  conquest  into  distant  coun- 
tries. Pliny  had  an  opportunity  of  drawing  from  life 
in  bis  descriptions  of  beasts  and  birds,  as  there  were 
several  private  collections  made  by  wealthy  Komans  of 
his  time;  that  he  did  not  fully  avail  himself  of  this 
chance  is  evident  from  the  strange  mistakes  and  absur- 
dities that  crowd  bis  pages. 

The  first  English  menagerie,  according  to  Mr. 
Bennett  (Tower  Menagerie,  1829,  p.  xii.),  was  at  Wood- 
stock, in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  This  collection,  which 
consisted  of  lions,  leopards,  and  other  wild  animals,  was 
transferred  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  There  it  remained  till  it  was  superseded 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
the  Hegent's  Park.  Paul  Hentzner,  in  an  account  of  a 
journey  into  England  in  1598,  gives  a  list  of  the  various 
animals  which  formed  the  Tower  menagerie  at  that 
date: — 

"  On  coming  out  of  the  Tower  we  were  led  to  a  small  houae  olow 
bj,  where  are  kept  a  variet;  of  creaturea,  viz.  three  lioneBies,  oae  lion  of 
great  aze,  called  Edward  VL,  from  his  having  been  born  in  that  reign ; 
a  tiger,  a  lyux;  a  wolf  ezcesaively  old — this  is  a  very  acarce  animal  in 
England,  so  that  their  sheep  and  cattle  stray  about  io  great  numbers, 
fi«e  from  ajiy  danger,  though  without  anybody  to  keep  them  ;  there 
IB,  beaides,  a  porcupioe,  and  an  eagle,  All  these  creatures  are  kept  ia 
a  remote  place,  fitted  up  fur  the  porpose  with  wooden  lattices,  at  the 
ijueea's  eijienae."    {Dodahy'i  Fagiliva  Fieets,  vol.  ii.  p.  244  ) 

Fynes  Moryson,  in  the  account  of  his  tour  through 
Europe,  1591,  describes  a  menagerie  on  a  small  scale  at 
Prague  in  Bohemia. 
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"The  Emperour  hath  two  incloaurea  walled  about,  which  thejr 
call  gaidHioes,  ona  of  which  ia  called  Sltlla,  becauw  the  trees  are 
planted  in  the  figure  of  atari^a,  &nd  a  little  faire  house  thereia  is  like- 
wise built,  with  six  ooroers  in  forme  of  a,  Btarre,  And  in  thia  plaoa  be 
kept  12  cummelB,  aud  an  Indian  oxe,  yellow,  all  orer  ruggeil,  and 
hairy  upon  the  throate,  [ike  a  lyon ;  and  an  Indian  culfe ;  and  two 
leopards,  which  were  said  (o  tie  tame,  if  anch  wild  l>pasts  tnaj  be 
tamed.  They  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  epotted  with  blocke,  the  head 
partly  like  a  lyon,  partly  like  a  cat,  the  taylo  like  a  cat,  the  body  like 
a  greyhound,  and  when  the  buntaman  went  abroaJ,  at  call  they  leaped 
up  behind  him,  sitting  upon  the  bocoe  tike  a  dog  on  the  hinder  parts, 
being  w  swift  in  running,  as  thej  would  easily  kill  a  hart "  (if  inrrary, 
p.  15). 

Is  Italy,  agaia,  Hoiyaon  meets  vith  a  similar, 
collection : — 

"Tlie  Duke  of  Florence  kept  fierce  wilda  heaatg  in  a  little 
hoasB,  namely,  five  lyons,  fire  wolvea,  three  eagles,  three  tygers  (ot 
blacke  and  gray  colour,  not  unhke  cats,  but  much  greater),  one  wilde 
cat  (like  a  tyger),  hearea,  leopards  spotted  with  white,  black  and  red, 
and  used  sometimes  for  hunting,  un  Indian  mouae  (with  a  head  like 
our  mise,  but  a  long  hairie  taile,  so  fierce  and  big,  that  it  would  easily 
kill  one  of  our  catsj,  and  wilde  boares."    (Page  151.) 

Tliis  last-named  animal  may  have  been  an  ichneumoD, 
BometimeB  called  Pharaoh's  rat. 

Herrera,  in  his  History  of  America  (vol.  ii.  p.  348), 
gives  an  account  of  a  menagerie  in  Mexico,  far  exceeding 
in  magnitude  any  European  collection.  When  the 
Spaniards  visited  Mexico,  about  the  year  1500,  they 
found  a  zoological  garden  sustained  by  Montezuma  with 
right  royal  magnificence.  This  menagerie  contained 
many  varieties  of  beasts,  birds,  and  serpents.  These  last 
were  fed  sometimes  on  human  diet;  persons  sacrificed 
were  afterwards  given  to  tho  snakes  and  alligators. 
According  to  Herrera,  five  hundred  cocks  were  daily 
given  to  the  eagles,  and  three  hundred  men  were 
apjKiinted  to  attend  in  the  house  of  birds.  There  were 
also  large  ponds  for  salt  and  fresh  water  birds,  the  water 

which    was   freq^uently   renewed.      These   birds   were 
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kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  feathers,  which  formed 
an  article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importaoce. 

The  universal  fondness  for  hunting,  hawking,  and 
other  field  eports,  gave  rise  to  a  great  number  of  technical 
expressions  connected  with  the  chase,  which  perpetually 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Guil- 
lim,ia  h.\&  Display  of  Heraldry,  1610  {p.  15),  gives  a  list  of 
phrases,  mauy  of  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day ; — 

"  Tbe  tayl  of  a  hart  is  termed  the  tayl  \  of  a  buck,  roe,  or  any 
other  deer,  the  single ;  of  a  boar,  tbe  wreath ;  of  a  fox,  the  brush,  or 
holy  water  Hpriukler ;  of  a  wolf,  the  stern ;  and  of  a  hare  or  doaey, 
the  MUt.  You  shall  say  that  a  hart  harbouroth ;  a  buck  iodgeth ;  a 
roe  beddeth ;  a  hare  seateth  or  formeth ;  a  coney  sitteth  ;  a  fox  is 
nncued.  You  sball  say  dislodge  a  buck ;  start  a  hare  ;  unkennel 
9  a  hart ;  bowit  a  cocej.  A  hart  belloweth  ;  a  buck 
groaneth  ;  a  roe  belleth ;  a  hare  bcateth ;  a  coney  tappetb  ;  a  fox 
fauketh;  a  wolf  howlelb.  You  sball  say  a  herd  of  harts,  and  all 
aiBnuer  of  deer;  abevyofroes;  a  sounder  of  swiae;  a  ront  of  wolves; 
ft  ricbeii  of  marternes ;  a  brace  or  lease  uf  bucks,  of  foxes,  or  hares;  a 
DOuple  of  rabbets  or  conies." 

Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  1812  (vol.  ii.  p.  480), 
qaotes  from  The  Book  of  Saint  Albans  a  long  list  of  noims 
of  multitude : — 

"  A  sege  of  bcrona  aod  of  bitterns ;  an  herd  of  swans,  of  cranes, 
and  of  curlews ;  a  dopping  of  sheldrakes ;  a  spring  of  teales ;  a  corert 
of  coots ;  a  gaggle  of  geese :  a  padelyoge  of  ducks ;  a  bord  or  aute 
of  nuJlarda ;  a  muster  of  peacocks  ;  a  oye  of  pheasants ;  a  bevy  of 
quallea  ;  a  covey  of  partridges ;  a  congregation  of  plovers ;  a  flight  of 
doves ;  a  dule  of  turkies;  a  walk  of  snipes  ;  a  fall  of  woodcocks ;  a 
brood  of  hens ;  a  building  of  rooks  ;  a  murmu ration  of  starlings ;  an 
exaltation  of  larks;  a  flight  of  swallows ;  a  host  of  sparrown ;  a  watch 
of  nightingales ;  and  a  charm  of  goldQuches.  A  pride  of  lions ;  a  lepe 
of  leopards ;  an  herd  of  harts,  of  buek,  and  of  all  sorts  of  deer ;  a  bevy 
of  roes;  a  sloth  of  bears;  a  singular  of  boars;  a  Goun<)ur  of  wildswine; 
ft  drytt  of  tame  swine  ;  a  route  of  wolves  ;  a  harrass  of  horses ;  a  rag 
of  oolt« ;  a  stud  of  mares;  a  pace  of  asses ;  a  baren  of  mules ;  a  team 
of  oxen;  adroveof  kine;  a  flock  of  sheep;  a  tribe  of  goats;  a  scutk 
of  foxes ;  a  cete  of  badgers ;  a  riches  of  niartins ;  a  fesynes  of  ferrets ; 
a  buske  or  a  down  of  bares ;  a,  nest  of  rabbits ;  a  clowder  of  cats,  and  a 
Itendel  of  young  cats  ;  a  shrewdness  of  apes ;  and  a  labour  of  moles." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


The  Monkey  order  is  generally  spoken  of  in  medireval 

times  under  the  three  broad  names  of  ape, 

"■onSj?*^    balloon,   and   monkey   or   marnaoset,  though 

yarious   kinds   are   described    by   the   early 

explorers  of  Africa  and  South  America  under  the  native 

The  chief  sources  from  which  we  derive  our  informa- 
tion respecting  the  different  species  of  animals  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  are  the  collections  of  travels 
made  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas.  The  Eev.  Samuel 
Purchas  published  the  first  volume  of  his  work  in  1613, 
and  the  last  four  volumes  in  1625.  He  gave  to  his  com- 
pilation the  long  title  of  PurcAos  his  Pilgrimage;  or 
BdcUions  of  tlie  World  and  Oie  Religions  observed  in  all 
Ages  and  Places.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  credulous 
thaa  Hakluyt,  or  perhaps  he  took  a  stronger  interest  in 
natural  history,  for  to  him  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
strange  adventures  and  marvellous  descriptions  of  animal 
life. 

One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  pilgrims  whose 
peregrinations  are  recorded  in  this  collection  was  Andrew 
Sattell,  an  English  sailor,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Portuguese  and  sent  to  Angola,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  lived  nearly  eighteen  years.  This 
writer  gives  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  the  largest 


cies  of  ape,  known  Id  modem  times  as  the  Gorilla. 
[  He  says : — 

"  The  largest  of  these  ape  monsters  is  called  Fotigo,  in  their  langnage, 
and  the  lesser  is  caUed  BngetM,  This  pongo  is  in  all  proportioa  like  a 
man,  but  that  he  is  more  like  a  giant  in  stature  than  a  man  ;  for  be 
is  vorj  tall  and  bath  a  man's  face,  hoUow-ejed,  with  long  haire  upon 
faia  browes.  His  face  and  earea  are  without  hatre,  and  his  hands  also. 
His  bodie  is  full  of  haire,  but  not  very  thicke,  and  of  a  dunuish  colour. 
He  diCfereth  not  from  a  man  but  in  his  legs,  for  thoj  have  no  calfe. 
Bee  goeth  alvraies  upon  his  legs,  and  cameth  his  hands  clasped  on  the 
lutpe  of  bis  necke,  irben  be  goeth  upon  the  ground.  They  sleepe  in 
Uie  trees,  and  build  shelters  for  the  raino.  They  feed  upon  the  fruit 
that  they  find  in  the  woods,  and  upon  nuts,  for  they  e&te  no  kind  of 
flesh.  They  cannot  speako,  and  have  no  more  understanding  than  a 
beast.  The  people  of  the  countrie,  when  they  travailo  in  the  woods, 
make  fires  where  they  sleepe  in  the  night ;  and  in  the  morning,  when 
they  are  gone,  the  pongoes  will  come  and  sit  about  the  fire  till  it  goeth 
oat,  for  ihey  have  no  understanding  to  lay  the  wood  together.  They 
goe  many  together,  and  kill  many  negroes  that  travaile  in  the  woods. 
.  ,  .  When  they  die  among  themselTes,  they  cover  the  dead  with  great 
heapes  of  boughs  and  wood,  which  is  commonly  found  in  the  forreats." 
(Piirduu,  vol.  ii.  p.  982.) 

The  engeco  here  mentioned  is  possihly  the  Chimpanzee. 

The  gorilla  was  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  men- 
tioned under  this  name  in  a  Greek  trasBlation  from  the 
Feripiia,  or    circumnavigation    of    Haono   the   Cartha- 
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A  Portuguese  resident  in  Brazil,  whose  observations 

that  country  are  also  recorded  in  Purchaa's  coUection 

(toL  iv.  p.  1302),  gives  a  curious  account  of  an  ape  king. 

"The  Aquiqai  arc  very  great  apes,  as  bigge  as  a  good  sized  dog, 
blsoke,  and  very  ongly,  oa  well  the  male  as  the  female.  They  have  » 
great  beard  onely  in  the  lower  chap.  Of  these  come  sometimes  a  male 
one  BO  yellow  that  it  draweth  toward  rod,  which  they  say  is  their  king. 
Thia  hath  a  white  face,  and  the  beard  from  eare  t«  eare  as  cut  with  the 
■cisaers;  and  it  hath  one  thing  much  to  be  noted,  namely,  that  ho 
goetb  into  a  tree,  and  maketh  so  great  a  noise  that  it  is  heanl  very 
faire  off,  in  tbe  which  he  cootinueth  a  great  while  without  censing, 
^  this  kind  hath  a  parUcular  ioatrament ;  and  the  iustru- 
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meat  is  a  certaine  hollow  thing,  as  it  wera  mads  of  parchment,  very 
strong,  and  so  smooth  that  it  serveth  to  burnish  withall,  as  big  as  a 
duckes  egge,  and  beginaeth  from  the  beginning  of  the  gullet,  till  very 
neere  the  palate  of  the  mouth  betweene  both  the  cheekes,  and  it  is  so 
light  that  as  soono  as  it  is  touoht  it  movuth  as  the  key  of  a  virginals." 

This  species  has  been  identified  by  modern  travellers  as 
the  Mycetes,  or  Howling  Monkey.     According  to  some 
■  writers,  the  peculiar  cry  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

Ajitonio  de  Herrera,  in  his  description  of  the  West 
Indies  {Purclios,  vol.  i.  p.  966),  tells  us  that — 

"  throughout  all  the  tnountaines,  either  of  these  Hands  of  the  firme 
land,  or  of  the  Andes,  there  aro  ioBnite  numbers  of  micos,  or  monkeys, 
which  ore  a  kinde  of  apes,  but  very  different,  in  that  they  have  a  taile, 
yea  a  very  long  one.  And  amongst  tbeui  there  are  some  kindes 
which  are  thrice,  yea  fouro  limes  bigger  than  the  ordinarie ;  some  are 
all  bkcke,  eonie  bay,  some  grey,  and  some  spotted.  Their  agitilie  and 
manner  of  doing  is  admirable,  for  that  they  seeme  to  have  reason 
and  discourse  to  goe  upon  trees,  wherein  they  seume  to  imitate  birds." 

John  Leo,  in  his  account  of  travels  in  Africa,  says 
that  the  native  name  for  the  small  kinds  of  apes  which 
have  tails  is  Monne,  which  may  be  tho  origin  of  the 
English  name  monkey;  those  without  tails  are  called 
Bf^ini  (Purehas,  voL  ii,  p.  847). 

Another  traveller,  Wilson,  who  returned  from  Guiana 
in  the  year  1606,  reports  (Purehas,  voL  iv,  p,  1261),  that 
"there  are  many  monkies,  great  and  small,  blacke  and 
greene,  which  sorts  are  called  Marmosites." 

Small  monkeys  seem  to  have  been  rather  fashionable 
as  pets,  as  well  as  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  outfit 
of  the  itinerant  showman.  Ben  Jon  son  has  several 
allusions  to  them  : — 

"Tis  like  your  clog  to  your  marmoset." 

(,The  I-ottaiter,  IV.  1.) 
"He  post,  appears  some  mincing  marmoset. 
Hade  all  of  clothes  and  face." 

(C^^Ki'i  Bevtls,  ul.  2.) 


lyton  writes— 


"  What  sports  have  we  whereon  our  minds  to  set, 
Our  dog,  our  parrot,  or  our  marraoaet?" 

{England's  HeToiail  EpUSa.) 

I  sticks  a  dagger  ioto  his  friend  Shylock  by  telling 
him  of  a  ring  that  a  sailor  had  obtained  from  Jessica  in 

exchange  for  a  monkey :  — 

" Shi/lock.  Out  upon  iier!  Thou  tortureat  me.  Tubal:  it  was  my 
tur(iaoi»e;  I  had  it  of  Leah  nlien  I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would  not  haTS 
given  it  for  a  wilderaeus  of  moukeya."   (Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  1, 126.) 

A  monkey  was  also  a  common  appendage  of  the  domestic 
fool,  or  jester,  and  an  appropriate  companion  in  his 
gambols. 

The  wing-handed  animal,  the  But,  known  also  as  the 
rere-monse,  or  still  more  appropriately  as  the 
flitter-mouse,  was  a  great  puzzle  to  our  fore- 
i&thers.  It  was  classed  by  them  as  avis,  non  avis,  "  bird 
not  bird."  Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  seren- 
inth  century  that  it  was  placed  with  viviparous  animals. 
It  shared  with  the  owl  and  the  raven  the  reputation  of 
foreboding  misery  and  death  to  the  inmates  of  the  house 
where  it  entered,  and  was  classed  with  these  birds  by 
-Spenser :  — 

"  The  ill-faste  owle,  death's  dreadfull  inesseDgere ; 
The  boats  night-mven,  trump  of  doleful!  drero; 
The  letber-wioged  bat,  dayes  cnimy; 
The  rueful!  atrich,  atill  waiting  od  the  here." 

{Faerie  Quetne,  ii.,  iii.,  36.) 


_  i&th 

mkad 
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a  Jonson  speaks  of — 

"Tlie  giddy  flitter-L 

iitd  again — 


e  with  leather  win 
(The  Sad  S 


"  Once  a  bat,  and  ever  a  bat  I  i 
And  bird  of  twilight." 


{ne  New  Ian,  III  1.) 
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In  1626  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  accompanied  Sir  Dodmure 
Cotton  in  an  embassage  to  the  Sbah  of  PerBia,  and  was 
so  delighted  witb  the  strange  scenes  he  witnessed  in  that 
country  that  he  extended  his  visit,  and  spent  four  years 
in  exploring  the  southern  portion  of  Asia  and  part  of 
Africa.  On  his  return  he  published  his  travels.  He  is 
an  amusing  writer,  and  gives  some  lively  descriptions  of 
the  curious  sights  he  witnessed,  and  the  difficulties  be  met 
with.  In  hia  account  of  certain  strange  creatures  found 
in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  he  writes : — 

"  Bats  are  bore  in  great  numbers ;  but  if  laj  stomach  deceive  me 
not,  worse  meat  cannot  be  taatcd :  a  fierce  ill-favour'd  currion,  ever 
squeeking,  and  in  ofTensive  noise  cailiog  to  one  another,  make  bad 
melody.  This  is  the  onely  four-footed  beast  that's  volant,  and  there- 
fore whether  more  properly  to  be  raukt  amongst  birds  or  beasts,  aa 
jret  undecided.  .  .  ,  Bate,  flying-fish  and  seals  be  participles  of  nature 
aod  Bpecies  of  a  doubtful  kind,  participating  both  of  bird  and  beast : 
these  vespertiliOB,  a  large  foot  in  length,  hang  in  swarms  upon  tbe 
boughs  of  trees,  by  claws  two  inches  long,  fiied  at  the  entreom  port  of 
their  wings,  which  are  above  twenty  indies  in  length,  their  monkey 
faces  in  that  posture  ever  turning  downwards."    {TraoeU,  p.  385.) 

The  ivorthy  knight  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  as 
appears  from  his  constantly  expressed  opinion  as  to  the 
flavour  of  the  new  dishes  he  was  compelled  by  necessity 
to  investigate,  but  be  may  be  excused  in  this  instance 
for  not  relishing  his  repast. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  voyage  into  the  South  Seas, 
1577  {Hakluyt,  vol.  iv.  p.  244),  finds,  in  an  island  south- 
ward of  Celebes,  a  wonderful  store  of  Imts  as  big  as  large 
hens. 

Bats  were  given  to  hawks  as  a  remedy  for  certain 
maladies. 

Of  insect-eating  animals,  which  are  placed  by  modern 

naturalists  next  in  order  to  the  bats,  only  three 

ffo  or-    jgpjgggQjatives  appear  to  have  been  known 

to  our  mediieval  ancestors,  the  hedgehog,  mole,  and  shrew. 


The  Hedgehog. 
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,  echinus,  or  urehin,  is   often   mentioDed 

r  Slmkspeare  and  other  poets.     Lyiy  declares  of  this 

little  animal  that  he  "evermore  lodgeth  in  the  thornes 

tncanse  he  himself  is  bo   full   of   prickells"    (Euph-uea, 

mp.  373) ;  and  Chester,  whose  singular  poem.  Love's  Martyr, 

*  has  recently  been   edited   by  Dr.  Grosart  for   the  New 

~  lakspere  Society,  says  of  htm  : — 

"The  hedgahogge  hath  a  abarpe  quicks  thorned  garment. 
That  on  his  hacke  doth  serva  him  for  defeuce  : 
He  ctn  presage  the  winds  iDConlinetit, 
And  hath  frood  knowledge  in  the  difference 

Betneene  the  Bouthcrne  and  the  nurthern  wind. 

These  vertuos  are  allotted  him  hj  kind. 

Whereon  in  Coaatantinople,  that  great  city, 
A  marchant  in  hia  garden  gave  one  nuurishment : 
By  which  he  knew  that  winds  true  certainty. 
Because  the  hedgehoggo  gave  him  just  pfesagement ; 
Apples,  or  pears,  or  grapes,  such  is  his  meate. 
Which  on  bis  backc  he  carries  fur  to  catc." 

{Lovs'a  Martyr, -p.  111.) 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  work,  The  Worthies  of  England, 
alludes  to  a  superstition  which  has  not  yet  died  out  in 
rural  districts.  Describing  the  county  of  Hertfordshire, 
he  writes : — 

"  Plenty  nf  hedgehogs  are  found  in  this  high-woodland  connty, 
where  too  ofteu  they  suck  the  kice,  though  the  dayry-maida  conne 
tbem  email  thanks  for  sparing  their  pains  in  milking  them.  A 
creature  aJwayes  in  his  posture  of  defence,  carrying  a  stand  of  pikes 
on  his  back,  bo  that  if  as  well  victualled  as  armed,  ha  may  hold  out  a 
liege  against  any  equal  opposition."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  426,} 

Amongst   other  miseries  inflicted  upon   him  by  his 
Kliareh  taskmaster,  Caliban  complains  of  spirits — 

"  Like  hedgehogs  which 
Ue  tambling  in  my  barefoot  way  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall." 

{Temptit,  ii.  2, 10.) 
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The  Mole,  moldwurp,  or  mouldiwarpe,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently  called,  must  have  been  aa  common 
in  earlier  times  as  at  present.  The  Kev. 
Edward  Topsell  was  chaplain  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Botolph,  Aldersgate,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  his  age.  He  called  bis  work  A 
SiUorie  of  Foure-Footed  Beastea,  and  added,  that  it  was 
"necessary  for  all  divines  and  students,  because  the  story 
of  every  beast  is  amplified  with  narrations  out  of  scrip- 
tnres,  fathers,  phylosopht^rs,  physitiana,  and  poets,  col- 
lected oat  of  all  the  volumes  of  Conradus  Gesner  and 
all  other  writers  to  this  present  day."  This  book  was 
published  in  1607.  Though  it  abounds  with  marvellous 
stories,  farfetched  derivations  of  names,  and  absurd 
recipes,  yet  it  is  no  mere  compilation  from  the  writings 
of  others.  Notwithstanding  his  amazing  credulity  on 
many  points,  the  author  is  independent  enough  to 
decline  to  accept  statements  which  are  contradicted  by 
his  own  observations.  Aa  regards  the  place  of  the  mole 
in  nature,  he  writes : — 

"I  do  utterlj  dissect  from  all  them  that  holds  opinion  tbat  the 
mole  or  want  is  of  the  kinde  of  rayae,  for  that  all  of  them  In  generall, 
both  one  and  other  have  two  longe  crooked  fore-teeth  which  ia  not  in 
moles,  and  therefore  wanting  those  as  the  inseparable  propriety  of 
kind ;  we  wll  take  it  for  graunted  that  it  pertAineth  not  to  that  ranke 
or  order  of  four-foolod  beaBts."    (Page  499.) 

With  respect  to  the  name,  he  informs  us  that — 

"the  Italians  retaino  the  latine  word  talpa,  the  Spaniards  tnpo,  by 
which  word  the  Itnlians  call  a  nioiiBe.  The  French  call  it  taulpe,  the 
Germdnea  mulwerf,  and  in  Saion  moltewffe,  from  wheuco  is  derived 
the  English  mole  and  molewarpe." 

Topsell  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  though  moles  want 
their  sight,  yet  they  possess  eyes,  or  rather,  tiiey  have 
where  the  eyes  should  be,  "  a  plaine  and  bald  place  of  the 
skin."    As  a  further  proof  of  the  perversity  of  this  little 
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animal,  he  adds  that,  though  they  bare  no  eats,  yet  they 
hear  perfectly  in  the  earth. 

The  idea  of  the  mole's  blindness,  still  lingering  in 
country  districts,  is  often  referred  to  by  the  Elizabethan 
poets.     Caliban  warna  his  companions  to  be  silent : — 

"Pray  you,  trend  soflly,  that  tho  blind  mole  may  uot 
Hear  a  toot  fall:  wo  now  are  near  his  cell." 

(TemjxEl,  iv.  1.  195.) 
"  Ye  work  and  work  like  moles,  blind  in  the  paths 
That  we  bor'd  thro'  the  crannies  of  the  earth." 

(FoiiD,  JSe  Lovt/a  Mtlanoholy.  ii.  2.) 

Sylvester,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas'  great  work, 
Divine  Weekea  and  Workea,  published  1605,  introduces 
the  following  simile : — 

"  Ev«n  as  the  soft,  blinde,  miDe-inTenting  moule, 
la  velvet  roboa  under  the  earth  duth  roule, 
BefuBing  light,  and  little  ayre  receives. 
And  huntiug  woraiB  hec  rooving  biilocka  heaves." 

(Ed.  1633.  p.  186.) 

In  Barton's  Anatomy  of  MdaTicholy,  published.  1621, 
we  read: — 

"  Comfort  thyself  with  other  men's  miafortuoes,  as  the  mouldiwarpe 
in  JEmpe  told  tho  fox  for  coinplaining  of  want  of  a.  tail.  Ton  eomplaiii 
of  toies.  hnt  I  am  blind,  be  quiet."     (Page  310,  ed.  1837.) 

Owen    Olejtdawer    probably    employed     these    little 
limals   in   his    incantations.      Hotspur    replies    to   his 
'  uncle's   lecture   upon   the  impropriety   of  petulant  im- 
patience : — 

"  I  cannot  choose :  aomelime  he  angers  me 
With  telling  me  or  the  tnuldwarp  nnd  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies." 

(IHmrt/JV./iVi.l.liS.) 

To  Topsell  we  are  indebted  for  an  account 
[  of  the  Shrew,  or  the  erdshrew: — 

"The  word  hamaka  of  the  Hobrewes  remembred  in  the  lecond 
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chftpter  of  Leviticus,  ia  diversely  interpreted  by  the  tranBUtors,  some 
call  it  a  reptilo  beast  which  alwaiea  cryeth :  gume  a  reptile-fiying 
beast,  same  a  horse-leach,  or  bloiid-aucker,  some  a  bedgho^,  aad  some 
a  beaver,  as  tve  have  Bhowed  before  in  tlio  hedghog.  But  the  Septua- 
ginU  trunskte  it  mt/gale,  and  S.  Jerom  tnus  araneua,  that  is,  a  shrew. 
The  Hollanders  call  it  moU  mujw,  because  it  reaembleth  a  mole.  ,  ,  . 
Acd  concerning  the  description  of  this  beast,  it  may  be  taken  from  the 
words  of  an  auncient  English  pbisit ion,  called  doctor  William  Turner, 
I  have  scene,  saith  he,  in  England,  the  shrew-mouse  of  colour  blacks, 
having  a  tail©  Tcry  short,  and  her  snout  very  long  and  aharp,  and  from 
the  venomous  biting  of  this  beast,  we  have  an  English  proverb  or 
imprecation,  I  beshrow  thee,  when  we  curse  or  wish  harm  unto  any 
man,  that  is,  that  some  such  evil  as  the  biting  of  this  mouse  may 
come  upon  him.  ...  It  is  n  ravetiicg  beast,  feyn^og  it  selfe  to  be 
gentle  and  tame,  but  being  touched  it  biteth  deepe,  and  poisoneth 
deadly.  It  beareth  a  cruell  minde,  desiring  to  hurt  any  thing,  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  it  loveth,  or  it  loveth  hira,  because  it  is 
feared  of  all.  The  cats  as  we  have  saide  do  hunt  it  and  kill  it,  but 
they  oat  not  them,  for  if  they  do  they  consume  away  in  time." 
(Zfistorie  0/  Foure-Foolxd  BeasCs,  pji,  534-530.) 

The  character  here  attributed  to  this  harmless  little 
animal  is  not  unlike  that  bestowed  by  the  old  chroniclers 
upon  Richard  JII.  It  is  quite  undeserved  by  the  British 
shrew,  which  feeds  only  on  insects  and  grain.  Some 
European  rarietiea  are  more  destructive,  and  will  even  eat 
small  birds  if  opportunities  offer. 


The  Lion,  King  of  Beasts, 


CHAPTER  II. 


)  as  he  is  by  modom  classiGuiitLou  from  the  first 
I  in  the  Tanks,  the  Lion  has  from  the 
rearliest  times  reigned  supreme  and  undis- 
B|mt«d  monarch  of  the  auimal  kingdom.  He  has  been 
o-ndowed  by  poets  with  many  virtues,  most  of  them  quite 
imaginary.  Unlike  some  beasts  of  prey,  he  does  not 
destray  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing,  and  this  forbear^ 
ance  has  [wrhaps  gained  for  him  a  reputation  for  clemency 
and  magnauimity  beyond  his  merits.  Possibly  one  reason 
why  the  lion  was  credited  with  this  generosity  by  the 
early  intruders  into  his  domain,  was  that  his  supply  of 
prurisions  was  still  plentiful,  and  his  larder  in  no  danger 
of  becoming  empty;  he  could  therefore  afford  to  be 
generoue,  and  he  had  not  learned  to  fear  man  both  on 
his  own  account  and  as  a  rival  in  the  chase. 

Chester,  writing  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  rather  goes 
jeyond   the   truth   when   he    represents    other    animals 
lUberately  giving  up  their  prey  to  the  animal  monaroh  : 

"The  princely  lioo,  kiiif;  of  forrnsl-kings, 
And  chiefe  coinmaunder  of  the  wildemeasa, 
At  wbon  fflire  feete  all  beasU  lay  down  their  offringg, 
lieldin?  allegiance  to  his  worihincMe : 

Bib  slrodglh  remaineth  moat  within  his  head. 
Bis  vertue  in  Lis  heart  is  coinpssHed." 

(Loft't  Marlyr,i<.  113.) 

Sbakspeare  geeoiB   to  have  completely  adopted  the 
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popular  view  of  tlie  lion'a  noble  qualities,  and  to  hold  him 
in  high  estimation.  Richard'B  queen  tries  to  rouse  her 
husband  to  more  dignified  conduct  by  reminding  him 
that— 

"  The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 
And  wounds  tha  earth,  if  nothing  elae,  with  ra^e 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupll-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rnge  with  bsae  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a.  king  of  bc^ts?  " 

(Richard  11.,  v.  1,  29.) 

And  Troiltis  taunts  Hector  by  aid  of  a  comparison  which 
is  decidedly  complimentary  to  the  animal : — 

"  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  Sts  a  lion  than  a  man." 

{Troilua  and  Crtiiida,  v.  3,  37.) 

Ben  Jonson  introduces  the  lion  occasionally : — 

"  The  Libyan  lion  hunts  uo  butterflies, 
He  makes  the  camel  and  dull  ass  bis  prize." 

(Epigram  on  Inigo  Jones.) 

By  painters  and  writers  on  religious  subjects  the  lion 
was  employed  as  a  symbol  of  strength,  courage,  nobility, 
and  other  lofty  qualities,  of  which  the  companion  and  pro- 
tector of  Una  is  the  personification. 

In  heraldry  the  Hon  was  more  frequently  utilized  than 
any  other  member  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  has  from 
the  earliest  period  been  claimed  as  an  appropriate  emblem 
by  English  sovereigns.  As  denoting  fortitude,  it  was 
usually  pliiced,  in  Christian  art,  at  the  feet  of  martyrs, 
and  was  sculptured  on  the  tombs  of  crusaders. 

The  frequent  mention  of  the  lion  in  English  literature 
may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  somewhat  mythical 
character  attributed  to  him  is  exactly  the  same  with 
which  the  English  have  always  invested  their  heroes. 
This  union  of  strength  and  courage  with  clemency  and 
tenderness  was  the  secret   of  Eichard    Oceur   de  Lion's 
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LioM  first  lorn  in  England, 


Iipopularitj' ;  and  Sbakspeare's  lines  on  Edward  the  B]ack 
Prince — 
"  In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Tbun  was  that  young  nod  princely  gentleman," 
ntay  serve  for  a  deacription  of  the  men  whom  England  in 
all  times  has  delighted  to  honour. 
Lions  were  kept  in  the  Tower  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing entertainment  to  the  court  by  their  combats.    As  they 
were  expensive  both  to  obtain  and  to  keep,  lion-baiting 
was  a  sport  chiefly  reserved  for  royalty.   John  Stow,  in  his 
record  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  considers  the  birth  of  a 
young  lion  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  \a  enter  with 
great  gravity  in  his  Chronicle  (p.  844);   "Sunday,  fift 
of  August  [1604],  a  lionesse  named  Elizabeth,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  brought  forth  a  lyons  whelpe,  which  lyona 
whelpe  lived  not  longer  than  the  next  day."     The  next 
year  be  tells  of  a  similar  arrival,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for 
chronicling  it  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  young 
lions  had  been  born  in  Great.  Britain. 

Topsell  (p.  475)  quotes  from  Crantzius  a  notable  story 
[«f  a  lion  in  England,  who  by  evident  tokens  was  able  to 
idistinguish  betwixt  the  king,  nobles,  and  vulgar  sort  of 
people.  Patrick  Gordon  of  Ruthven,  in  a  work,  written 
aboat  the  year  1647,  and  reprinted  by  the  Spalding  Club 
in  1844,  entitled,  A  Short  Abridgement  of  Britane's  Die- 
temper,  tells  a  story  which,  if  it  could  only  be  believed, 
would  confirm  the  theory  that  there  was  a  close  connexion 
between  kings  and  lions : — 

"It  U  constantly  related  by  all,  nor  could  I  ever  find  it  contra- 
dicted by  any,  that  some  little  time  after  the  kinges  death  [Charles  I,] 
thete  ware  levin  or  eight  geutleraeQ  that  went  to  the  Tnwri^  to  sie  the 
Irons.  .  .  ,  They  were  brought  by  tie  keiper  near  to  their  caigea,  that 
they  might  Icoke  in  throw  the  barrs  and  aie  them ;  when  upon  a 
mddeD  the  Old  Harie,  a  lyone  called  ao  after  Ht'orie  the  Eight, 
becaiue  he  liad  brought  him  their,  began  to  blow,  to  snort,  and  to 
JriiKll  hia  haire,  and  then  to  ruare  with  such  a  terible  Aud  furious 
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countanBDce,  tearing  the  grats  with  his  paws,  as  if  bo  would  hflve 
devored  or  tome  them  nil  in  pieces ;  which  made  all  to  recoill  faak, 
much  alTriglitcd,  the  keeper  Celling  them  Eeriously  that  be  bad  never 
done  the  Ijk  befnr,  altho  all  sorts  came  daylia  and  saw  bim,  and 
tbererore  be  was  perswaded  that  eome  one  of  tbem  bad  done  bim  aoe 
injurie.  Tbey  all  Hwore  they  hod  not  come  near  the  grats  of  his  cabin 
by  more  then  &  yeare :  whorefor  sieing  him  still  to  roare,  to  bray,  and 
tti  become  more  furious,  the  keeper  tells  them  tliat  they  must  all  goe 
furth,  and  he  would  call  thera  io  one  by  one,  to  sie  if  that  way  he 
could  find  furth  the  reaaone.  This  was  done ;  and  bebnld,  when  they 
ware  all  gone,  he  groaned  a.  little  while  and  then  wim  peaceable. 
"Wherefor  the  keipor  would  neida  try  this  conclusion;  he  bringes  first 
in  one  of  them  and  leids  him  to  the  grata,  whereat  the  lyon  niaile  no 
Bturre  till  one  gentleman  came  in,  whom  he  no  sooner  espyta,  when  he 
begines  againe  to  raige,  and  become  more  furious  than  befor ;  where- 
for the  keiper,  with  an  angrie  countenance,  beseeches  him  to  toll  what 
he  had  done.  The  gentleman,  avoueing  his  owue  innocencie,  was  yet 
much  confounded  to  sie  that  terrible  beast  angris  with  non  but  him ; 
and  having  ruminate  within  bimiutlfe  of  his  former  lyfe,  at  last  be  tolls 
the  kei^ier  that  he  knew  himself  guiltie  of  nothinge  except  that  he  was 
00  the  skafold  when  the  kfnge  was  execute,  and  had  dipt  ane bandkirl- 
cheff  in  bis  blood,  which  he  had  yet  in  his  pocket;  and  drawing  it 
furth,  gives  it  to  the  keiper,  who  threw  it  to  the  lyone;  and  he  no 
sooner  gets  it,  when,  leaving  his  former  roaring,  bo  lakes  it  betwixt 
his  former  feit,  and  lalllnge  growfflings  to  the  ground,  he  laid  his  head 
on  it,  and  never  rose  from  that  posture  till  hee  died,  which  was  the 
third  day  after.  This  discourse,  because  it  seemed  so  oiiprobable,  I 
kept  up  two  years,  before  I  would  insert  it  in  my  Abridgment,  yet 
could  never  find  anic  that  opposed  the  trueth  of  it,  but  everie  man 
avoueii  it  to  be  reallie  true."    (Page  221.) 

The  seusitive  nature  of  this  centenarian  lion  must  haye 
been  sorely  tried  by  the  frequent "  deaths  of  kings "  he 
had  bewailed.  We  are  not  toM  of  any  acts  of  kindness 
on  the  part  of  English  sovereigns  which  could  account 
for  this  one-aided  affection. 

The  Tiger  was  generally  considered  the  personification 
of  remorseless  cruelty.     Lear  calls  Regan  and 
Goneril  "  tigers,  not   daughters ; "  and  York 
calls  liis  unrelenting  foe,  Queen  Mart/arel, — 


0  tiger's  heart  wrapt  ii 


'a  hide  1" 


^VA&d  declares  that  she  is 
^        The 


-  Jaguar. 


"  More  inhuman,  more  inexorcblo, 
0,  tea  tiroes  more,  than  tigerE  of  Hy rcania." 

(3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4.) 


The  distinction  drawn  between  the  natures  of  the 
lion  and  tiger  has  little  foundation  in  fact.  The  habits 
of  both  species  are  very  similar.  The  tiger  does  occa- 
sionally destroy  more  than  is  snfBcient  to  satisfy  its 
hunger,  but  in  general  it  is  content  with  a  single  Tictim. 
The  name  Tiger  was  given  by  travellers  and  early 
writers  on  natural  history  to  many  species,  some  of 
vhich,  like  the  jaguar,  are  undoubtedly  more  bloodthirsty 
than  others.  The  character  of  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries which  these  animals  inhabit  may  bave  something  to 
do  nith  their  respective  attributes. 

Oviedo,  in  an  account  of  the  West  Indies,  sent  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1525  {Purchas,  vol. 
iii.  p.  990),  describes  the  jaguar  under  the  name  of  tiger. 
His  misgivings  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  name  are  well 

^^    founded,  as  the  range  of  the  tigor  is  confined  esclusively 

^L  to  Asia.     He  writes — 

^^P         "  In  the  Firnie  Land  [S.  America]  are  found  many  terrible  beaGtti, 

^^    which  Bome  think  to  be  tigres.     Which  thing  nevcitheless  1  dare  nui, 

aSnne,  considering  nbiit  auchora  doe  write  of  the  lightnesse  and 

*^liti«  of  the  tigre,  whereas  this  boast,  being  otherwise  iu  iihape  very 

I  .        like  a  tigre,  in  notwithstanding  very  slow." 

^^krhe  stealthy  motion  it  fretiuently  adopts  in  order  to 
^^■ftpproach  its  victim,  probably  gave  this  writer  the  idea 
^Vthat  the  jaguar  was  a  alow  animal.  Oviedo  proceeds  to 
^V  point  out  tbat  many  creatures  of  undoubtedly  the  same 
^B   species  vary  considerably  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world : — 

"  The  sheepe  of  Arabic  draw  their  tailes  long  and  biggc  on  the 
ground,  and  the  balls  of  Egypt  have  their  haire  iirowing  toward  their 
heads,  yet  are  thoso  sheepe,  and  these  bula. . .  .  Men,  likewise,  which 
in  some  countries  are  blocke,  are  in  olher  places  white :  and  yet  are 
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bolh  these  and  they  men.  ,  .  ,  My  intent  is  onely  to  jiroove  that  this 
beast  may  be  a  tigre,  of  of  the  kinde  of  tigres,  although  it  bee  not  of 
Buch  liglitneaae  and  BwiftnenBe,  an  are  they  whereof  Plinio  and  other 
authonispcake,  describing  it  to  bee  one  of  theswiftestbeastsoftheland, 
and  that  Ihe  river  of  Tygris,  for  the  swift  ooursa  tliereof,  was  called  by 
that  nsme.  The  first  Spaniards,  which  saw  thia  tygre  in  the  Firme 
Land,  did  so  name  IL  Of  the  kind  of  these  was  that  which  Don  Diego 
Columbo,  the  admiral,  tient  your  majestie  out  of  New  Spaine  to 
Toledo.  Their  heads  are  like  to  the  hcad^  of  lions,  or  lionesses,  but 
greater :  the  rest  of  thi'ir  bodies  and  their  lugs  are  full  of  black  spots, 
one  neere  unto  another,  and  divided  with  a  circumference,  or  fringe  of 
red  colour,  showing  (as  it  were)  a  faire  work  and  correspondent  picture. 
About  their  croopes  or  hinder  parts  thoy  have  these  spots  biggest, 
ftnd  lesse  and  lesae  toward  theii  bellies,  legs,  and  htnds.  I  have  seeu 
flome  of  three  spans  in  height,  and  more  than  five  in  length.  They 
are  beasts  of  great  force,  with  strong  legs,  and  well  armed  with  nayles 
and  fanges  which  we  call  dog-teeth :  they  are  so  fierce  that  in  niy 
judgment  noreall  lyon  of  the  biggest  sort  is  so  strong  or  fierce," 

As  this  author  is  so  precise  in  his  description,  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  lie  should  fail  to  notice  the  chief 
difference  between  this  animal  and  the  tiger.  Even  the 
rudest  and  the  most  heraldic  drawing  of  a.  tiger  must 
have  had  stripes  and  not  spots. 

By  early  writers  the  Leopard,  pard,  or  pardale,  and 
the  Panther,  were  considered  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct animals,  though  these  authors  made  no 
attempt  to  show  in  what  particulars  the  difference  existed. 
Modern  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  but  one 
species.  Leopards  may  no  doubt  vary  in  size  and  shape 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found.  In 
Christian  art  the  leopard  was  symbolized  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  perseverance  in  evil.  This  idea  is  prominent 
in  the  interpretations  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  " 
It  may  be  that  Shakspeare  had  this  verse  in  mind  when 
he  wrote — "  Lions  make  leojmrds  tame,"  "  Yea,  but  not 
change  their  spots,"     (Richard  IL,  i.  1,  175.) 

The  conventional  lion  of  heraldic  artists  was  supposed 
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0  exiat  in  a  chronic  state  of  dignified  rage.  This  con- 
1  could  be  best  depicted  by  the  attitude  known  in 
ikemldry  as  rampant.  In  profile  only  could  due  promi- 
5  be  given  to  teeth,  claws,  and  tail.  When  for  the 
ike  of  variety  or  economy  of  space  the  lion  was  repre- 
mted  as  passant  gardant,  or  walking,  with  his  face 
med  to  the  spectator,  he  was  called  a  lion-leoparde,  to 
)  that  his  ferocity  was  partially  subdued.  When 
*Tampant  i/ardant  he  was  a  leopard-Uonn^.  The  charge  of 
three  lions  leoparde,  which  now  appears  on  the  escutcheon 
of  Kngland,  was  first  borne  by  Sichard  I.  This  nomen- 
_  clatnre  gave  rise  to  some  confusion,  and  for  a  time  the 
lotion  existed  that  leopards  had  a  place  in  the  English 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fil'teenth  cen- 
f  that  the  animaU  on  the  royal  shield  were  blazoned 
t "  lions." 

The   leopard,  or  panther,   of  antiquity   was   chiefly 
markable  for  the  sweetness  of  his  breath,  which  was 
[apposed  to  have  an  attraction  for  other  animals.     Ben 
pionson  has  several  allusious  to  this  fancy : — 

"  Yoa  have  a  tongue  steeped  in  honey,  and  a  breath  like  a  panther." 

(Cgnthia's  Bevth,  v.  2.) 
Jiep  poets  write : — 

'■  The  panther  so. 
Breathes  odors  pretioiis  aa  the  sarmatickc  gums 
Of  Eastcrne  groves,  but  tbe  delicioiia  Geut, 
I4Dt  taken  in  at  a  distance,  chuakes  tbe  seuee 
With  the  loo  muKkie  savour." 

(QLAPrnoBSE,  The  HoUandfr.) 
"  Tour  grace  is  bound 
To  hunt  tbe  spotted  panther  to  his  ruio, 
Wkooe  breath  is  only  sweet  to  poison  virtue." 

(SmBLBY,  TIte  Royal  MasUr.) 

^r  Wiliiam  Segar  (Harleion  MS.  6085)  teUs  us:— 

"The   panther  i«   admiied  of  all  olber  beasts  for  the  beautj  of 
it  Bk/D,  being  spoti«l  with  variable  colours,  and  beloved  and  followed 
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of  them  for  the  Bwcetneiti  of  his  breatb,  that  Htreameth  fortb  of  his 
nostrils  Bud  ears  like  smoke,  which  our  payntera  mistaking,  corruptly 
doe  make  &re." 

By  painters  thia  author  probably  meant  heraldic  artists. 
The  correct  blazonry  of  a  panther  has  flames  issuing  from 
the  mouth  and  ears.  When  thus  depicted  it  is  termed 
"  incensed."  The  looks  of  this  auimal  were  supposed  to 
hare  a  most  baneful  influence. 


"  The  panther,  knowing  that  his  spotted  hyde 
Doth  please  nil  Iwasts,  hot  that  his  looks  them  fray. 
Within  a  buah  his  dreadful  head  doth  bide, 
To  let  them  gaze  while  be  on  them  may  prey." 

(Spensbb,  Sortnet  53.) 
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Mr.  Elvin,in  Anecdotes  of  EerMry,  1864  (p.  59),tella 
the  following  story : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a  leopard,  which 
had  been  presented  to  Sir  John  Giffard  of  Chillingtoa,  escaped  from 
her  cage,  and  was  pursued  by  the  knight,  hair  iu  hand,  accompanied 
by  his  son.  Oaving  hurried  to  tha  top  of  a  steep  ascent,  nearly  a  mile 
from  his  house,  Sir  John  overtook  the  beast  as  it  was  about  to  spring 
npon  a  woman  with  an  infant ;  and  as,  in  his  still  breathless  slate,  he 
WHS  preparing  to  shoot  at  it,  bis  son,  fescing  his  hasl«  might  weaken 
the  force  of  the  shot,  called  out,  '  Preigne  haleine,  tire  forL'  Sir  John 
paused,  took  breath, drew  his  bow  strongly  with  a  sure  aim,  killed  the 
leopard,  and  saved  the  woman.  To  this  day  the  Giffards  of  Chillingtoa 
bear  as  their  crest  a  leopard's  head  and  an  archer  with  bended  bow, 
whilst  tlie  words  '  Preigne  haleine,  tire  fort,'  form  the  family  motto." 

Sir  John  Mandeville,  in  his  Travels^  written  about  the 
year  1350,  mentions  the  small  bunting  leopard,  or  cheetah, 
employed  in  Cyprus : — 

"  In  Cipre  men  bunten  with  papyosns,  that  ben  lyche  lepardes, 
and  tbei  taken  wylde  bestes  right  welle,  and  thei  ben  aomdelle  more 
then  lyouns ;  and  the!  taken  more  scharpely  the  beatea  and  more 
deiyverly  than  don  houndea,"    (Page  29.) 

The  Puma  was  considered  by  the  early  colonists  of 

the  New  World  to  be  merely  a  degenerate 
variety  of  the  lion,  and  waa  spoken  of  by 
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tbem  nnder  that  name.  Tiie  puma  ia  especially  to  be 
met  with  in  the  more  tropical  regions  of  America,  though 
its  range  extends  over  the  whole  continent. 

The  Ounce,  a  native  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  according 
I  to  modern   authorities,   is   mentioned  as   an 
'  inhabitant  of  Brazil   by  a  Portuguese  who 
I  had  long  lived  there.      With  that  confusion  of  pronouns 
'  which  characterizes  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  he 
I  •ays:-— 

"There  are  many  ounces,  some  blacke,  sorao  grey,  gome  Bpeckled. 
is  a  very  cruell  beoHt,  and  fierce.  They  assault  men  exceedingly, 
oa  ttie  trees  they  cannot  escape  Ihetn,  eEpecially  if  they  bt: 
^e.  When  they  are  flesbt  there  is  none  that  dare  abide  tbem, 
especially  by  night.  They  kill  many  beasts  at  once,  they  spoile  a 
whole  heo-hou«e,  or  a  heard  of  swine  i  and  to  open  a  man,  or  whatsoever 
beast,  it  sufficeth  to  hit  bim  with  one  of  his  clawes,  ,  .  ,  The  lodisna 
nae  the  heads  for  trumpets,  and  tlie  Portugal!  women  use  the  skiooes 
for  rugs  or  coverlets."    {Purchat,  vol,  i.  p.  1301.) 

The  early  explorers  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  ' 
by  the  different  varieties  of  the  leopard  tribe,  and  this 
much-dreaded  animal  may  have  been  the  jaguar  or  puma, 
Du  Bartas,  in  his  poem  on  the  Creation,  alludes  to — 

"  1'be  cali-fac'd  ounce,  that  dotli  me  mucb  dismay, 
With  grumbling  horror  threatens  my  decay." 

{Divine  R'eeAes  and  Workes,  6th  day,  p,  50.) 

Bbakspeare  has  but  one  reference  to  this  animal : — 

"Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Fard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair." 

{Midiummer  Nlghl'a  Brenm,  iL  2,  30.) 

Topsell  says  that  he  can  follow  no  better  author  in 
the  description  of  this  animal  than  Dr,  Cains,  who 
evidently  wrote  from  personal  observation : — 

"The  ounce  is  a  most  cruel  beast,  of  the  quantity  of  a  village  or 
austiffe  dog,  having  his  face  and  ears  like  to  a  lyons,  his  body,  taile. 
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feet,  and  nails  like  a  cat,  of  a  very  terrible  aspect,  hia  teeth  »  strong 
and  ebnrpe  that  he  can  cut  wood  in  eimder  with  them." 

After  a  long  description  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ounce,  and  the  exact  place  and  number  of  most  of  his 

spots,  the  doctor  proceeds : — 

"  It  livtth  on  flesh,  and  the  female  is  mare  crucU  then  the  male, 
though  lesser,  and  one  of  either  sex  was  brought  out  of  Mauritania  into 
England  in  a  ship,  for  they  are  bred  in  Libia.  When  they  are  angry 
they  utter  a  voitc  like  an  angry  dog,  but  they  double  the  arr  twice, 
and  alao  bigger  then  any  dogs,  proceeding  out  of  a  large  breast  and  wide 
arteries,  much  like  to  the  howling  of  a  great  mastive,  that  is  shut  up 
in  a  close  roouic  alone  against  his  will.  Some  say  that  it  is  longer  then 
a  dog,  but  it  did  not  so  appears  in  England,  for  we  had  many  maatire 
dogfl  as  long  as  it,  but  yet  wna  it  every  way  greater  then  any  other 
kind  of  dogs."    (Ilklorie  of  Fuur-Footed  Beasts,  1607,  p.  570.) 

The  Wild  Cat  is  the  true  English  cat.  It  was  common 
in  this  country  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  fur 
was  much  used  as  a  trimming  for  dresses 
and  other  articles  of  clothing.  Like  the  marten  it  was 
frequently  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  and  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  Kicbard  II.  an  abbot  of  Peterborough 
obtained  a  charter  granting  bim  permission  to  hunt  cats. 
It  has  now  become  entirely  extinct  in  England,  though 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  domestic  "  harmless  necessary  cat "  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  above,  and  was  introduced  to  us  from 
the  East  in  early  times.  Some  varieties  may  have  been 
brought  over  by  the  Crusaders,  but  the  original  home  of 
the  species  seems  to  have  been  Persia.  In  Wales  the 
cat  was  held  in  great  estimation.  It  was  enacted  by 
Howel  Dha,  "  the  Good,"  that  the  price  of  a  kitten  before 
it  could  see  was  to  be  a  penny ;  if  it  caught  a  mouse  its 
value  was  raised  to  twopence,  and  afterwards  to  fourpence. 
If  any  one  stole  or  killed  a  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's 
granary,  the  offender  was  compelled  either  to  forfeit  a 
ewe,  or  as  much  wheat  aa  would  cover  the  cat  when 
„  SPspended  by  its  tail. 
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Topsell  (p.  lOfi)  writes  of  the  cat  with  tlie  iaterest  of 
}  intimate  personal  acquaintance  :— 

"  It  is  needlease  to  spend  any  time  ftbout  her  ioring  nature  lo  man, 
bow  she  flattureth  by  rubbing  her  skinno  against  ones  legges,  bow  the 
wliurleih  with  her  voyce,  having  as  many  tunes  as  tumes ;  for  she 
bMh  one  voice  to  beg  and  to  compkio,  another  to  testlfie  her  delight 
and  pleasure,  nnotlier  among  hir  awa  ^ind  by  flattring,  by  hissiog, 
by  spitting,  insomuch  as  some  have  thought  that  they  have  a  pecuUar 
intelligible  language  among  tbcmselvea." 

TopacU  also  notices  the  various  peculiarities  of  the 
her  dislike   to   water,  her   fondness   for   dwellings 
T&ther  than  persons  : — 

;h  their  raaisWra  forwke  tlieir  housps  yet  will  not  thcEe 
Imre  them  company,  and  being  carried  forth  in  close  basliets 
they  will  yet  rcturne  againe  or  loose  themseivea.     Aa  this 
ha<  beene  familiarly  nourished  of  many,  so  have  they  payed  deare 
fiw  thdr  lore,  being  requited  wiLli  the  losse  of  their  health,  and  some- 
times of  their  life  for  their  friendahip ;  and  worthily,  they  who  love 
beasts  ID  a  high  measure,  have  so  much  the  lease  charity  unto  man." 

This  last  remark  is  not  without  truth  ;  but  the  author  is 
somewhat  vague  as  to  tha  injuries  inflicted  by  tho  cat  on 
its  benefactor. 

It  baa  been  said  that  the  cat  owed  the  consecration 
and  divine  honours  it  received  among  tho  Egyptians  to 
8  peculiar  physical  attribute,  the  power  of  contracting 
and  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  exhibiting  so  mys- 
terious a  representation  of  the  moon's  changes,  tia  to  give 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  animal  was  in  some  degree 
nnder  the  influence  of  that  luminary,  and  therefore  to  be 
propitiated. 

The  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  cat  in  the  Bible, 
except  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  probably  owing  to  the  venera- 
tion of  this  animal  by  the  Egyptians,  The  Jews  would 
Daturally  have  unpleasant  associations  both  with  doga 
and  cats,  as  animals  that  they  had  seen  idolized  during 
their  captivity  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh.  But  fondness  for 
animals  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  entirely  wanting 
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among  the  Jews.  In  every  early  history,  except  tbe 
Bible,  we  meet  with  some  allusion  to  a  favourite  horse, 
or  dog,  or  tame  gazelle.  No  wonder  Jessica,  freed  from 
the  trammels  of  her  Jewish  home,  could  give  a  turquoise 
ring  for  a  monkey  1 

Another  explanation  as  to  the  singular  scarcity  of 
allusions  to  animal  life  in  the  Bible  may  be  suggested. 
The  Jews  apjiear  to  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  only  traces  of  admiration  of 
the  external  world  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Job  and 
Solomon.  Job  was  not  of  Hebrew  birth,  and  Solomon 
had  by  his  large  knowledge  gained  a  wider  sympathy 
with  nature  thsu  his  compatriots.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  nation  should  wander  for  forty  years  through  lands 
rich  enough  to  furnish  pasture  for  vast  flocks  and  herdc, 
materials  for  clothing,  ornament,  and  manufactures,  and 
that  the  chronicle  of  their  Exodus  should  be  absolutely 
deficient  in  a  single  reference  to  the  rich  animal  life 
around  them.  Many  species  of  birds  and  animals  are 
indeed  mentioned,  but  only  to  be  avoided  as  unclean. 
From  the  list  of  creatures  that  might  not  be  used  as  food, 
we  gather  the  only  information  from  a  Jewish  source 
respecting  the  fauna  of  Arabia  or  Palestine. 

A  similar  disregard  of  natural  beauty  exists  in  the 
Mohammedan  scriptures.  The  poetry  of  nature  animates 
every  other  mythology.  Love  of  beauty  led  the  Greeks 
to  personify  the  waterfall  and  the  rainbow,  to  find  dryads 
in  trees,  nereids  in  ninning  brooks,  altars  in  stones,  and 
gods  in  everything.  The  Grecian  deities  were  sur- 
rounded in  the  imagination  of  their  worshippers  with 
all  that  was  strong  or  lovely  in  nature.  Zeus  had  his 
princely  eagle ;  Fhcebus,  his  dappled  coursers ;  ox-eyed 
Hera,  her  peacock  train ;  whilst  Aphrodite  was  born  of 
the  ocean  froth,  and  Pan  sat  hidden  in  the  tangled 
thickets.  Even  in  the  religion  of  the  frozen  North  we 
■•  loving  sympathy  with  external  nature.    The  sacred 
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ih-tree  that  spread  its  roots  to  encircle  the  world ;  the 
frisking  squirrel ;  the  croaking  raven,  whispering  tidings 
ito  Odin's  ear;  the  ferocious  wolf;  even  the  little 
listletoe  that  was  "  too  young  to  swear," — all  were  woven 
,to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  added  a  reality 
tad  beauty  to  the  Norse  belief. 

The  pertinacity  of  the  cat  in  contending  fiercely 
against  all  efforts  to  deprive  it  of  liberty  caused  this 
ftninial  to  be  chosen  by  the  Dutch  as  their  ensign.  It 
vas  an  appropriate  emblem  for  a  nation  that  so  long  and 
valiantly  struggled  for  independence. 
The  cat  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  story  of 
Hick  Whittington.  Modern  folk-lore  Dryasdusts  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  ship  which  contained  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  young  City  apprentice  was  called  The 
Cat,  and  that  thence  arose  the  legend.  Something  of  this 
sceptical  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Shak- 
Epeare'a  time :  "  When  the  famous  fable  of  W}tittington 
and  his  Puss  shall  be  forgotten."     (Eastward  Hoe,  v,  1.) 

Both  Shakspeare  and  Lyly  use  the  proverbial  com- 
parison, "  As  melancholy  as  a  cat,"  though  it  does  not 
■m  a  specially  appropriate  simile. 
In  Jacob  and  Esau,  an  interlude,  15G8,  we  find  the 
lickname  Puss,     Mido  exclaims — 


Itis  name  occurs  again  in  Middleton : — 

"  I  Ehnll  be  moused  by  puBs-catB,  but  I  had  rather  ciie  n  iloft's 
l^rb :  tiicj'  have  nine  lives  iipiece,  like  h  wumao,  and  they  will  make 
t  up  tPD  lives,  if  tbey  aud  I  fall  a  scratching."  (Ulurt,  MoiUr 
iv.i) 

iIV6,  from  the  French  Thibert,  and  Gtb  from  Gilbert,  the 
Northern  name  for  a  male  cat,  were  as  usual  names  for 
the  cat,  as  Tom  is  in  our  own  time. 

Tliough  the  strange  cures  and  remedies  attributed  by 
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mediffival  physicians  to  various  animals  have  no  rightftil ' 
place  in  natural  history,  yet  the  account  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  cat,  as  recorded  by  Topsell,  is  too  grotesque 
to  be  omitted.     He  writes — 

"  For  the  paiD  aod  blindneaa  in  the  eje,  by  reason  of  any  skina, 
webs,  or  nails,  this  is  an  apprortid  raedlcine  :  take  tbe  head  of  a  black 
cat,  which  hath  not  a  spot  of  another  colour  in  it,  and  bum  it  to 
powder  in  on  earthen  pot,  leaded  or  glazed  within  ;  then  take  this 
powder  and,  through  a  quill,  blow  it  thrice  a  day  into  thy  eye ;  and  if 
in  the  night  any  heat  do  thereby  annoy  thee,  take  two  leavea  of  an 
oke,  wet  in  cold  water,  and  bind  them  to  the  eye,  and  bo  shall  all  pain 
flie  away,  and  blindneas  depart,  although  it  hath  oppressed  thee  a 
whole  year:  and  this  medicine  is  approved  by  many  physicians  both 
elder  and  later."    (Page  83.) 

The  Lynx  has  a  wide  range.  It  is  met  with  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  The  European  lynx  is 
an  animal  of  Northern  origin.  It  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  lyserne,  by  Doctor  Giles  Fletcher,  in 
his  account  of  liussia  in  158S  {Purclms,  vol.  iii.  p.  417). 
In  a  description  of  the  device  of  a  pageant  borne  before 
Woolstone  Dixi,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1585,  a  speech 
is  given  that  is  "  spoken  by  him  that  rid  on  a  luzatne, 
before  the  pageant,  apparelled  like  a  More. 

'"From  where  the  sun  dooth  settle  in  his  wayn 
And  yoaki'B  his  horses  to  his  fiury  carte. 
And  in  his  way  gives  life  to  Ceres  oorue. 
Even  from  the  parching  zone,  behold,  I  come, 
A  straunger,  straungely  mounted,  as  you  sec, 
Seated  upon  a  lusty  luzem's  back; 
And  offer  to  your  honour,  good  ray  lord. 
This  emblem  thus  in  showe  significant.'" 

(Harhian  MiKrUany,  vol.  n.  p.  351.) 

The  lynx  is  here  called  a  tropical  animal.  The  name 
IvLzame,  or  lozarde,  is  derived  by  M  in  alien  from  the 
French  "  loup  cervier."  Olaus  Magnus  {History  of 
Scandinavia,  p.  182)  has  a  short  account  of  tbe  lynx : — 

"  In  the  northern  woods  the  lynxes  are  not  so  commonly  bred  as 
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I,  tliough  thcj'  are  oa  greedj  as  iheae.  The  nature  of  the  \yax 
I  to  look  back,  but  lie  always  runs  and  leaps  forward.  Tlie 
meat  he  commonlj  or  chieHy  eats  U  wild  cats ;  aud  oa  ha  most 
willingly  feeds  on  them,  so  ho  always  lyes  in  wait  about  their  holes 
to  catch  tbvm.  The  Bkinsof  them,  aatliej  are  framed  with  light  down, 
and  rare  spots,  are  sold  very  dear,  especially  such  as  are  taken  in  the 
most  sharp  winter,  for  then  their  colour  acd  virtue  is  best,  but  in 
summer  they  are  far  worse." 

The  fur  of  this  animal  waa  held  ia  high  estimation  io 
England,  In  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the  Duke  of 
Hichmond,  1527,  occurs  mention  of  a  gown  of  crimson 
dsmask,  farred  with  luzardes. 

The  lynJt  wus  credited  by  ancient  writera  with  such 
wonderful  acuteneaa  of  vision  that  it  could  see  through  a 
stone  wall.  If,  as  Magnus  aaaerta,  its  principal  diet  was 
wild  cats,  the  powers  of  sight  and  agility  possessed  by 
the  lynx  must  have  been  fully  exercised. 

Topsell  (p.  490)  quotes  from  Dr.  Caius  a  description 
of  an  individual  of  this  species,  which,  at  the  time  the 
latter  wrote  (1550),  was  in  the  Tower  collection. 

"  In  the  top  of  his  enreti  there  ore  placed  some  hlacke  haires,  aa  it 
were  a  forelop  or  tuft.  The  colour  of  this  beast  in  the  outmost  parts 
U  ted,  in  the  innermost  while,  hut  sprinkled  here  with  blaoko  spots 
Uiit  almoit  by  lowes,  aod  there  with  spots  somewhat  lighter  then  the 
Other,  all  hia  haire  being  for  the  most  part  white  all  over  all  his 
body  except  the  aforesaid  spottes,  aa  it  la  in  certaine  akinnes  of  young 
conies.  And  on  both  the  aides  or  his  nose  there  are  fouru  spots  set  in 
order.  ...  He  doth  climbe  wonderfully,  so  that  what  he  may  be  able  to 
do  in  that  thinge,  either  in  his  cave  or  den,  nature  her  seife  doth  teach : 
fae  is  a  quickc-mooving  creature,  and  cannot  staud  still  in  a  place,  so 
that  except,  by  meer  chauce,  the  voice  of  a  woodpecker  in  the  basket 
of  a  certaine  country  man,  who  came  then  onely  to  see  the  lyono,  had 
made  him  qniet  and  attentive,  there  hod  bene  no  hope  of  the  purtraiting 
out  the  picture  of  his  body.  He  being  present  he  was  most  quyet : 
bnt  he  going  away,  hee  would  never  stande  atill :  wherefore  I  was 
constreinpd  to  send  my  man  after  the  countrey  man  to  buy  the  birde, 
which  beeing  present,  he  stood  very  still  until  the  bueines  was  dis- 
patched and  the  worke  absolutely  perfurtued.  .  .  ,  Our  country  men 
call  it  luzome,  it  ia  doubtful!  whether  we  should  C4kll  it  leuuce. 
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or  lyos,  in  tlie  afSnit;  of  the  words.  Hie  akinns  is  used  by  noble- 
men, and  ia  sold  for  a  grcaC  price.  He  is  angry  &t  none  but  them 
which  offer  him  injury.  His  voice  ia  like  a  cot's,  when  ho  would  saatch 
Bvray  tlie  food  from  bia  fellow.  Ha  is  loving  aud  gentle  unto  his 
keeper,  and  not  crucll  unto  any  man." 

The  Civet  was  found  in  Africa  and  India.     By  some 

writers  it  was  called  the  hysena,  by  otiiers  the 

musk  cat.     The  only  resemblance  between 

the  civet  and  a  cat  lies  in  the  sliape  of  the  ears  and  some 

strong  whisker-like  hairs.     A  Frenchman,  who  wrote  a 

Commentary  on  Du  Bartas  (p.  264),  tells  us  that — 

"  Belon,  in  the  second  booke  of  his  singularities,  the  twentieth 
chapter,  holdetb  that  the  hyena  of  the  ancii.-nta  is  the  civet,  which 
is  Boroewliat  greater  then  a  badger,  with  a  pointed  muzzell,  having 
mustachies,  her  eyes  ahining  and  reii,  her  eares  round,  with  two  black 
spots,  her  body  spotted  with  blaek  and  white,  her  feete  and  tayla 
blacke  :  she  liveth  upon  flesh,  and  is  very  nimble,  but  that  which 
Pliny  sal tb,  see uieth  to  allude  to  some  beast  more  strange  aud  savage." 

The  perfume  obtained  from  the  civet  was  formerly 

valued  as  a  medicine,  and  realized  a  high  price.     It  was 

also  an  indispensable  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  fop.  Among 

the  other  changes  in  Benedick's  appearance,  Don  Pedro 

notices,  "  A'  ruba  himself  with  civet :  enn  you  smell  him 

out  by  that?"  to  which  Clavdto  adds,  "That's  as  much 

as  to  say,  The  aweet  youth's  in  love."   (Much  Ado,  iii.  2, 50.) 

-  The   Ichneumon   was  sometimes    called    the  Indian 

mouse,  or  Pharaoh's  rat.      Its  life  history  is 

so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  crocodile 

that  nothing  further  need  bo  said  of  it  in  this  place. 

The  Hyasna  was  the  scavenger  of  the  East,  and  from 
its  fondness  for  carrion,  which  led  it  to  rifle 
graveyards,  it  was  always  regarded  with  feel- 
ings of  horror  and  disgust.  There  was  a  nolion  that  it 
could  imitate  the  voice  of  a  man.  Lyly  {Ettphues,  p.  110) 
writes,  "  Hiena,  when  she  speabeth  lyke  a  man  deviseth 
most  nnischief." 
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Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  is  somowhflt  of  a  Darwinisn 
in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  various  crea- 
tnres  may  have  acquired  their  different  ways  of  escaping 

Mftptnre  and  obtaining  food,  thus  accounts  for  the  bytena's 

KuiCKle  of  proceeding  : — 

"That  the  jaccntrny,  or  hywaa,  wben  he  is  hungry,  should  have 
his  fantasy  call  out  from  his  memorj  the  images  of  those  beasts 
which  use  to  serve  him  in  that  occasioD,  is  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature :  and  that  t«gethcr  with  those  images,  there  should  like  niss 
oome  along  the  actioDs  and  soundca  which  asod  to  aocompBDy  them, 
and  are  lodged  ti^ther  with  them  in  the  memory,  is  also  naturall; 
iheD,  as  little  strange  it  Is,  tliat  by  his  owne  voice  he  should  imitate 
those  ionndeB,  which  at  that  time  do  so  powerfully  possosso  his  ima- 
gination :  and  having  a  greAt  docility  in  those  organ es  which  forme 
the  voice,  like  a  parrat,  he  represeuteth  them  so  lively,  that  the 
deceived  beasts  fiock  to  him,  and  so  are  caught  by  him:  which  at  the 
first  happeneth  by  chance,  but  ofterwardee  by  memory."  {A  Trtatise 
of  Bodioy  ed.  1644,  p.  314.) 

Hence  it  would  follow  that  the  hytena  which  had  the  best 
imory,  and  could  imitate  the  largest  number  of  beasts, 
inld  have  the  greatest  chance  of  a  dinner. 
Topsell  (p.  4cl4)  has,  as  usual,  something  marvellous 

to  add  as  to  the  structure  of  this  asimal : — 

Their  buck  bone  stretchoth  it  aelfe  out  to  the  bend,  so  as  the 
necke  cannot  bend  except  the  whole  body  bo  tumeil  about,  and  there- 
he  hath  occasioa  to  wry  his  necke,  he  must  supply 
kt  qnalitie  by  removing  of  bis  whole  bodie," 

Mr.  Harting,  in  bis  Ecdinct  British  Animah,  18S0,  has 
completely  refuted  the   popular  notion  that 
Wolves  were  exterminated  in  England  and  " 

Wales  in  consequence  of  the  tribute  imposed  upon  the 
latter  country  by  King  Edgar  in  the  year  965,  and  has 
traced  the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Britain.  From  his 
account,  which  is  derived  both  from  historical  evidence 
and  from  tradition,  we  find  that  no  wolf  is  reported  to  have 
been  seen  in  England  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Scotland  wolves  were  plentiful  till  the  beginning  of 
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the  fleventeenth  century,  and  stray  specimens  were  killed  in 
that  couutry  at  a  still  more  recent  date.  In  Ireland  these 
animals  were  so  numerous,  that  as  late  as  Cromwell's  time 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wolf-dogs. 
Of  all  evils  that  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  from 
purely  imaginary  sources,  none  was  more  terrible  in  its 
results  than  the  strange  hallucination  known  as  lycan- 
thropy  (from  lycos,  a  wolf,  and  anthropos,  a  man),  or 
wolf-madness.  Men  and  women  believed  that  by  super- 
natural agency  they  could  transform  themselves  for  a 
certain  period  into  wolves.  Human  beings,  when  under 
this  deluBion,  roamed  through  forests  and  desert  places 
actuated  by  the  same  passions  as  the  wild  beasts  whose 
name  they  bore.  They  howled,  walked  on  all  fours,  tore 
up  graves  in  search  of  prey,  attacked  unarmed  passengers, 
devoured  children,  and  committed  the  wildest  excesses. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  Book  of  Were-Wolves,  1865,  has 
traced  this  frightful  superstition  back  to  the  very  earliest 
times.  The  origin  of  the  were-wolf  myth  may  be  found 
in  the  dread  of  wolves  experienced  by  the  early  pastoral 
inhabitants  of  various  countries,  and  in  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  to  attribute  every  physical 
evil  to  superhuman  power.  The  hurricane,  the  water- 
spout, the  volcano,  were  universally  supposed  to  be 
animated  by  some  demon;  consequently,  we  find  were- 
wolf legends  in  countries  as  far  asimder  as  Norway  and 
India,  and  they  may  be  discovered  in  almost  every 
country  whose  forests  were  extensive  enough  to  harbour 
wolves  in  formidable  numbers.  The  myth  varies,  indeed, 
among  difTerent  nations  according  to  the  particular 
animal  by  which  the  fiocks  were  molested.  That  it  is 
seldom  alluded  to  in  English  folk-lore  is  due  to  the  early 
destruction  of  wolves,  and  tho  consequent  cessation  of 
dread  on  their  account.  The  more  harmless  cat  and  dog 
are  substituted  for  the  wolf  in  the  various  witchcraft 
stories. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  lycanthropy  seems  to  have  sprend 
■like  an  epidemic.  In  the  year  1000  the  inhabitants  of 
Ithe  Jura  were  attacked  by  this  disease,  and  numbers 
I  of  men  and  women  furmed  themselves  into  packs  and 
phuntfid  through  the  country,  spreading  terror  and  de- 
struction. This  superstition  lingers  to-day  among  the 
ignorant  peasantry  in  Southern  France,  where  the  "  loup 
garon  "  is  still  an  object  of  intense  alarm  to  the  belated 
trareiler.  A  modified  form  of  this  disease  still  exists  as 
hydrophobia. 

A  curious  account  is  given  of  the  midnight  meetings 

^and  orgies  of  were-wolves  by  the  Norwegian  chronicler, 
OlauB  Magnns:  — 
"  In  the  feaaU  of  Christ's  nativitj,  m  the  night,  at  a  certain  place 
UUit  they  are  resolved  upon  amongst  themselves,  there  is  gathered 
together  such  a  huge  multitude  of  wolves  changed  from  niCD  that  dwell 
in  divers  places,  wlitch  afterwards  the  same  night  doth  so  rage  with 
wonderful  fierceoeaae,  both  against  msinkiud  and  other  creatures  that 
are  not  fierce  by  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  suffer 
hurt  from  them  t)ian  ever  tliey  do  from  true  natural  wolves.  . .  . 
They  go  into  beer-cellars,  and  there  they  drink  out  some  tuns  of  beer 
mede,  and  they  heap  all  the  empty  vesaals  one  upon  another  in  the 
nidat  of  the  cellar,  and  so  leave  them :  wherein  they  differ  from  natural 
wolves.  And  it  is  constantly  affirmed  that  amongst  that 
inultitnde  there  are  the  great  men  and  chiefest  nobility  of  the  land. 
the  reason  of  this  metamorphosis,  that  is  exceeding  contrary  to  nature, 
b  given  by  one  skilled  in  this  witchcraft,  by  drinking  to  one  in  a  cup 
ef  ale,  and  by  mumbling  certain  words  at  the  same  time,  so  that  he 
who  is  to  be  admitted  into  that  unlawful  society  do  accept  it.  Then, 
when  be  pleaseth,  he  may  change  his  human  form  into  the  form  of  a 
wolf  entirely.  Again,  he  can  alter  the  form  he  had  before  at  his  plea- 
sure. It  is  fresh  in  memory  how  the  Duke  of  Pruaaia,  giving  small 
credit  to  such  a  witchcraft,  compelled  one  who  was  cunning  in  this 
sorcery,  whom  he  held  in  chains,  to  change  himself  into  a  wolf,  and 
be  did  so,  Tet,  that  he  mi<;ht  not  go  unpunished  for  his  idolatry,  he 
aAerwards  caused  him  to  be  burnt."  (^HUlory  of  Stxindiiiavia,  p.  193.) 


^P      Tb 


The  Norwegian  word  "berserker," 
ised  of  BUperhnmim  powers  and  subject  to  accesses 
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'  diabolical  fury,  wa3  originally  applied  to  doughty 
championa  who  went  about  wrapped  in  bear-skins,  or  who 
wore  Labita  made  of  bear-skin  over  their  armour.  These 
warriors,  writes  Mr.  Baring-Gould  (p,  45),  were  often 
(Jressed  in  wolf-skins,  and  it  was  an  easy  transition  to 
imagine  these  unscrupulous  destroyers  of  the  public 
peace  as  possosaing  the  strength  as  well  as  the  ferocity 
of  the  animals  whose  skins  they  wore.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  an  outlaw  was  said  to  have  the  head  of  ji 
wolf,  and  the  legal  form  of  sentence  against  the  offender 
was  that  "  he  shall  be  driven  away  as  a  wolf  and  chased  so 
far  as  men  chase  wolrea  farthest." 

Reginald  Scot,  in  his  work  on  witchcraft,  158i. 
relates  some  stories  as  to  the  power  of  men  to  change 
themselves  into  wolves  and  other  animals,  but  treats 
them  with  great  ridicule.  He  concludes  his  chapter  on 
these  transformations  with  the  remark — 

"  But  I  hnve  put  tKent7  of  theaa  witchraongers  to  silence  with 
this  DUe  question,  to  wit,  whether  &  witch  that  can  turn  a  woman  into 
acAt,  etc,  caa  also  turn  a  cat  Into  a  woman?"  {DiKovery  of  Wikh- 
CToft,  ed.  1054,  p.  70.) 

There  are  numerous  stories  of  nnfortnnate  men  and 
women  being  hanged  or  burnt  for  ravages  imagined  to  be 
committed  by  them  in  their  lupine  shape.  In  France 
and  Italy  these  executions  occurred  oven  so  late  as  the 
year  1684. 

Trials  of  animals  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
prompted  by  simple  natural  depravity  were  also  frequent 
in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (3rd  series,  vol.  v.  p.  218),  a  sow,  in 
1403,  killed  and  devoured  a  child  at  Meulan.  All  the 
forms  of  law  were  carried  out,  and  the  bill  of  costs  was 
duly  chronicled,  A  treatise  was  published  so  late  as 
1668,  by  Gaspard  Bailly,  a  lawyer  at  Chambery,  on  legal 
proceedings  against  animals,  with  forms  of  indictments 
and  modes  of  pleading.     Nothing  corresponding  to  this 
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^^TDcenrs  in  English  tradition,  but,  in  one  sense,  animals 

^H  here  were  proceeded  against  in  cases  of  their  killing, 

^K  accidentally  or  otherwise,  a  human  being.     For  instance, 

if  a  horse  should  strike  his  keeper,  and  so  kill  him,  the 

horse  was  to  be  a  deodand.     He  was  to  bo  sold,  aud  his 

price  given  to  the  poor  in  expiation  of  the  calamity  and 

for  the  appeasing  of  the  Divine  wrath.     It  is  curious  to 

note  that  these  statutes  have  onlj  been  repealed  in  the 

.  present  century. 

»  These  trials  probably  had  their  origin  in  the  Levitical 
law,  as  propounded  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Exodus. 
Here  we  find  that  the  punishment  of  the  owner  of  an  ox 
that  had  gored  a  man  or  a  woman  varied  acconling  to  the 
rank  of  the  individual,  but  in  every  case  the  ox  was  to  be 
put  to  death  by  the  cruel  process  of  stoning,  and  its  fiesh 
,  was  prohibited  as  food. 

Topsell  tells  how  some  lious,  which  had  grown  so  bold 
.  that  they  would  attack  men,  were  turned  into  scarecrows 
a  warning  to  their  fellows : 

"  PolyWiig  BifirniBtli  that  he  saw  them  befliego  ajid  oompasse  about 
I  luaDf  riities  of  Affricke,  and  therefore  the  petipls  tooke  and  hanged 
up  upon  LTosses  aud  gulluwues  by  the  high  waieB  to  the  terror  of 
[  other&"    (rags  4e4.) 

The  following  passage  in   T/w  Merchant  of  Venice 
I  (iv.  1)  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  Shakspeare  wittingly 
ur  by  error  of  memory  applied  this  punishment  to  man- 
I  eating  wolves : — 

"  Gratiano.  0,  be  thou  damu'd,  ioenecrablc  dog! 
And  fur  tliy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almoHt  tnak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pytbaguras, 
That  souls  of  aoimals  ialusu  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men ;  thy  cnrriah  spirit 
Guvern'd  a,  wolf,  who,  hatig'd  for  human  slaughter, 
£vea  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unballow'd  dam, 
Inftu'd  iWelf  in  thee;  for  thy  deairea 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  r; 
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Sliakspeare  may  have  had  the  passage  from  bis  great" 
authority,  Holiusbed,  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  thus: — 
"For,  said  tliey  [Platf  and  Qlher«]  (of  whom  Pythagoma  also 
bad,  and  taught  thia  errour),  if  tbe  Boule  appettolaod  at  the  first 
to  a  king,  and  he  Id  this  estate  did  not  Icado  his  life  worthie  his 
cslling,  it  Bhould,  after  his  decease,  be  aliut  up  ia  the  hadie  of  a  Elavp, 
begger,  cocke,  owle,  dog,  ape,  horaae,  aase,  worme,  or  moDster,  tbcra  lo 
remaiDB  as  in  a  place  of  purgation  and  punisliment,  for  a  certeiae  period 
uf  time.  Beside  this,  it  should  peradveDturo  suBteiuc  often  translation 
from  one  Itodie  to  another,  according  to  tbe  quantitie  and  qualitie  of 
his  dooings  here  on  earth,  till  it  should  liaallie  be  puriHed  and  restor»l 
againe  to  an  other  humane  bodie."     (^Chroaicles,  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

James  Howell,  in  his  Familiar  Letters,  1624  (p.  169, 
ed.  1754),  tells  the  following  anecdote  of  a,  Scotch  piper 
and  wolves: — 

"A  pleasant  tale  I  heard  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  relate  of  a  soldier  in 
Ireland,  who  having  gut  his  passport  to  go  for  England,  as  lie  passed 
through  the  wood  with  bis  knnpsnck  upon  his  back,  being  near;,  he 
sat  down  under  a  tree,  where  he  opened  bis  knapsack,  and  fell  to  souie 
viotiials  be  had ;  hut  on  a  sudden  be  was  surprized  with  Wo  or 
three  wolves,  who  coming  towards  him,  he  threw  them  scraps  of  bread 
and  cheese,  till  all  was  gone  [  then  the  wolves  making  a  nearer  approach 
to  him  be  know  not  what  shift  to  ninke,  but  by  taking  a  pair  of  bag- 
pipes which  he  had,  and  as  soone  as  he  began  to  plaj  upon  them,  tbe 
wolves  ran  all  away  as  if  they  bad  been  scared  out  of  their  wits;, 
whereupon  the  soldier  said,  A  pox  take  you  all,  if  I  had  known  you 
had  loved  music  so  well,  you  should  have  had  it  before  dinoer." 

The  habit  of  the  wolf  of  howling  by  moonlight  is 

alluded  to  by  Sbakspeare,  "  'Tia  like  the  howling  of  Irish 

wolves  against  the  moon"  [Ae  You  Like  It,  v.  2,  118), 

and  by  Lyiy,  "  I  am  none  of  those  wolves  that  barke  most 

when  thou  [the  moon]  shinest  brightest "  (Endimioii). 

The  Jackal  is  not  often  mentioned  in  old  writings. 

Eichard  Jobson,  in  some  observations  touching 

the  river  Gambia  {Purckas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1575), 

describes  this  animal's  mode  of  hunting : — 

"They  have  many  lions,  hardly  seene  by  day,  easily  knowne  by 
flight,  by  reason  of  bis  ushers  or  fore-runners  tbe  jackail,  e 
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two  or  three,  which  is  a  little  blacke  sbag-haired  beast,  of  the  bignesse 
of  a  small  spaniell ;  which  when  eyening  comes  hunts  for  his  prey,  and 
conmiing  on  the  foote,  followes  the  scent  with  open  crie :  to  which  the 
lion  as  chiefe  hunt,  gives  diligent  eare,  following  for  his  adyantage. 
If  the  jackall  set  up  his  chase  before  the  lion  comes  in,  he  howles  out 
maynly,  and  then  the  lion  seiseth  on  it,  making  a  grumbling  noyse, 
whiles  his  servant  stands  by  barking  (as  we  not  onely  heard  of  the 
countrey  people,  but  might  heare  our  selves  riding  at  anchor  by  night 
in  our  passing  up  the  riyer).  When  the  lion  hath  done,  this  attendant 
feeds  on  the  relikes." 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


While  Shakspeare  baa  admiration  to  bestow  on  the 
"  awlesB  lion  "  and  the  "  princely  eagle,"  he  has  in  no 
one  instance  mentioned  with  appreciation  the 
*'^'  moral  qualities  of  the  dog.  Sporting  dogs  he 
certainly  describes  with  spirit,  if  not  affection;  but  "to 
snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog,"  appears  to  him  the 
normal  condition  of  the  domestic  animal.  The  poet  mnst 
have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of  the 
canine  race,  for  his  allusioos  are  almost  all  of  an  un- 
favourable nature.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  hia  BeeoUections 
of  Poet  Life  {p.  254),  tells  us  that  Lord  Nugent,  the 
greatest  Shakspearian  scholar  of  bis  day,  declared  that 
no  passage  waa  to  be  found  in  Shaksj)oare,  "  commend- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  the  moral  qualities  of  the  dog." 
A  bet  of  a  guinea  waa  made,  which  Sir  Henry,  after  a 
year's  search,  paid.  This  was  before  the  publication  of 
Mra.  Cowden  Clarke's  concordance.  The  only  passage 
which  could  have  had  a  chance  of  winning  the  wager  ia 
the  speech  of  Timon : — 

"  Tim.  Wlio,  without  those  meana  thou  tslk'st  of,  didat  thou  ever 
know  beloved  ? 
Apem,  H J  self. 

Tim.  1  UDderiitaDd  Ibcc  ;  thou  hodet  Botne  means  to  keep  a  dog." 
{IVmwi  y/"  Athene,  iv.  3,  U3.) 
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Are  Doijs  snobbish?  41 

Lear  asks  of  Gloucester — 

"Lear,  Thou  haet  seen  i»  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  begsar? 
Qtott.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur?  Thera  tbou  might'st 
behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office." 

{King  Lear,  iv.  6,  1C8.) 

Professor  Huxley,  sad  to  say,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Hiime,  entloraes  Shakapeare'a  opinion  as  to  the  total 
depravity  of  dog  nature.     He  writes : — 

"One  of  the  most  carious  pecnliaritiea  of  the  dog  mind  is  its 
Inherent  soobbisbness,  shown  by  tbe  regard  paid  to  external  respecta- 
UlJtjr.  Tbe  dog  who  barks  furiouEiy  at  a  beggnr  will  lot  a  well-dressed 
man  pAss  him  without  opposition.  Has  he  not  then  a  'generic  idea ' 
of  faga  and  dirt  aasocialed  with  the  idea  of  aversion,  and  that  of  sleek 
broadcloth  associated  with  the  idea  ofliking?"  (Bame,  1879,  p.  106.) 

May  not  this  distinction  of  persons  be  due  to  snobbish- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  iloga,  to  education, 
rather  than  to  any  natural  tendency?  A  lady,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  food  to  all  who  asked,  saw  her  dog  • 
go  to  the  open  bread-pan,  take  out  half  a  loaf,  and  give  it 
to  a  beggar.  What  had  become  of  this  dog's  "inherent 
snobbishness  "  ? 

The  beautiful  description  of  Argus  in  tbe  Hiad,  so 
pathetic  in  its  simplicity,  shows  that  appreciation  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  dog  is  not  entirely  of  modern  origin. 
Chester,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  the  attachment  of  the  animal  to 
its  master : — 

"  The  dogge,  a  naturall,  kind,  and  loving  thing. 
As  witnesgeth  our  histories  of  old  : 
Their  master  deai),  the  poore  foolo  with  lamenting 
I>oth  kill  himself  before  accounted  bold : 

And  would  defend  his  maister  if  he  might, 
When  cruelly  his  foe  begins  to  fight." 

(Loue'j  Marlyr,  ed.  New  Shak.  Soc., 
1878,  p.  110.) 

Doubtless  some  of  the  evil  report  attaching  to  dogs 
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baa  deacpnded  to  them  in  consequence  of  certain  passages 
in  tlie  Bible.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  animal  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  being,  what  he  still  is  in  Oriental 
countries,  a  shy,  greedy,  mean-spirited  creature,  uncared 
for,  and  left  to  dwell  among  the  refuse  of  the  city.  Had 
he  been  in  any  way  the  companion  of  man,  the  dog  must 
have  been  more  favourably  mentioned. 

Ben  Jonson  is  not  much  more  complimentary  to  the 
dog  than  Shakspeare.     In  one  play  he  writes : — 

"  O,  'tis  an  open-throatod,  black-mouthed  cur, 
Tlint  bites  at  all,  but  «ata  on  Ihoso  that  feed  him ; 
A  Hlave,  tbut  to  yoar  face  will,  Berpent-like, 
Creep  on  tbe  ground,  as  be  would  eat  the  dust, 
And  to  joar  back  will  turn  the  toil,  and  sting 
More  deadly  than  a  scorpion." 

(Eutry  Man  out  o/kii  Tlumaur,  i.  1.) 

But  in  another  play  he  makes  some  amends  by  reporting 
how,  when  Sablnus,  by  order  of  the  tyrant,  Sejanus,  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Tiber, — 

"His  faithful  dog,  upbraiding  all  ns  Roroaas, 
Never  forsook  the  corpse,  but  seeing  it  thrown 
luto  the  stream,  leaped  in,  and  drowned  with  it." 

(Sejanus,  iv.  5.) 

The  writer  Churchyard  thus  classifies  the  dog : — 

"  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  a  Pagan,  and  a  dog." 

Sir  John  Davies,  in  an  epigram,  ridicules  the  preva- 
lent fancy  for  making  unmeaning  comparisons  between 
unpopular  individuals  and  dogs,  and  shows  a  truer  appre- 
ciation of  the  "  friend  of  man  "  than  his  contemporaries. 
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"  Thou  dogged  Ciucas,  hated  like  a  doi;. 
For  Btill  thou  grnmblust  like  a  mastiff  dog, 
Compar'at  thyself  to  nothing  but  a  dog : 
Thou  say'st  thou  art  as  weary  as  adog. 
As  angry,  sick,  and  hungry  as  a  dog, 
Aa  dull,  and  juelaucholy  as  a  dog, 
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Defence  of  Dogs. 

As  lazy,  slecpj,  and  ilb  idle  aa  a,  dog  ; 
But  why  doat  tbou  compare  thee  to  a  dog, 
In  that  for  which  all  meo  despise  a  dog  ? 
I  will  compare  thee  better  to  a  dog : 
Thou  art  as  fair  and  comctj  as  a.  dog, 
Thou  art  as  true  and  honest  as  a  dog. 
Thou  art  as  kind  aod  Uheral  as  a  dog, 
Tliou  art  -is  wise  and  valiant  as  a  dog." 

iMaTlvwss  Works,  ed.  CunDinghara,  p.  2C5.) 

In  tlie  play  by  Thomas  Nash,  Summer's  Last  WSl  and 
Textamenl,  printed  in  tlie  year  1600,  Orion,  the  hunter, 
thns  answers  a  tirade  of  Autumn  agftinBt  his  hounds : — 

"A  tedious  discourse  bniit  on  no  ground, 
A  rilly  fancy,  Autumti,  hast  thou  told, 
Whicb  no  philosophy  doth  warrantise, 
No  old-receiycd  poetry  oonflrroa. 
I  will  not  grace  thee  by  refuting  thee; 
Tet,  in  a  jest,  since  thou  rail'st  so  'gainst  dogs, 
I'll  speak  a  word  or  two  in  their  defeoce. 

it  that  cornea  most  near  to  men  ; 

me  nearest,  thus  I  prove: 

i  in  al!  outward  sense. 
Which  no  one  of  experience  will  deny ; 
They  hear,  they  smell,  they  see  batter  than  we. 
To  come  to  speech,  they  have  it  questionless. 
Although  ne  understand  tbem  not  so  well. 
They  bark  as  good  old  Sanon  as  may  be. 
And  that  in  more  variety  than  we. 
For  they  have  one  voice  when  they  are  in  cbaso: 
Another  when  they  wrangle  for  their  meat : 
Another  when  we  beat  them  out  of  doors." 

(Dodslfy'i  Old  Flays,  ed.  Hazlitt,  vol.  8.) 

Dogs  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  plentiful  in 
number  and  variety  in  England  at  this  period.  Fynea 
Morrison,  in  his  Itinerary,  writing  about  1591,  tells  us: — 

"  England  hath  much  more  dogges,  as  well  for  the  scvcrall  kinds  as 

le  number  of  each  kind,  then  any  other  territorie  of  like  compaase  in 

I  the  world,  not  onely  little  doggca  for  beauty,  but  hunting  and  water- 

I  dogges,  whereof  the  bloudhounda  and   some   other   have  adiuirahlo 

f  qualities."    (Ed.  1617,  p.  H8,) 


That  CI 

That  dogs  of  all  a 

First,  they  excel  a 
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Amoretio,  in  the  play   The  Return  from  Parnassus,  enil-" 
merates  some  of  the  different  varieties : — 

"  He  liath  your  greyhound,  your  mimgrell,  your  niftstiff,  your 
leurier,  your  Bjianiell,  your  kenuets,  terriers,  butctiers  dogges,  bloud- 
lioundes,  duDgbili-dogges,  trindle  tailes,  and  prlck-eard  curres." 

Orion  concludes  his  defence  of  dogs  by  the  following  list 
of  their  acquirements  : — 

"  Yea,  tbere  lie  of  them,  as  there  be  of  men, 
0/  every  occupatJau  more  or  less  : 
Some  carriers,  aud  they  fetch ;  some  natennen, 
And  tbey  will  dive  aud  swim  when  you  do  bid  thetn; 
Some  butcbera,  and  tbey  worry  Bheep  by  night; 
Some  cooks,  and  tbey  do  nothing  but  turn  Epits. 
CynicB  tbey  are,  for  they  will  snarl  and  bite  j 
Bight  courtiers  to  flatter  and  to  &wq  ; 
Valiant  to  set  upon  their  enemies ; 
Most  faithful  and  most  constaiit  tfl  their  friends," 

Shukspeare  was  perhaps  indebted  to  this  passage. 

"  Firet  Murderer.    We  are  men,  my  Ucgo, 
Macbelh.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  meu : 
As  bounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs 
Sbougbs,  water-rugs,  and  de  ml- wolves,  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs:  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  iMunUouB  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd ;  whereby  be  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  ao  of  men." 

(Macbeth,  iil.  I,  91.) 

Dr.  John  Kaye,  or  Caius,  as  he  called  himself,  was 
physician  to  three  sovereigns  of  England,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  Amongst  other  works,  Dr,  Coius 
wrote,  about  the  year  1550,  a  short  treatise  in  Latin  on 
English  dogs,  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
Abraham  Fleming  in  157G.  This  hitherto  scarce  work 
has  recently  been  reprinted,  and  published  at  a  moderate 
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price.  Mr.  Jesse,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Dog,  has 
drawn  largely  upon  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is 
indeed  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  translator,  in  his  preface,  informs  his  readers  that 
this  little  treatise  was  written  by  Dr.  Caius  at  the  request 
of  Conrad  Gesner,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  one  of  tho  most 
learned  men  of  his  time. 

The  most  formidable  of  our  English  dogs  was  tho 
Bloodhound.  This  dog  was  sometimes  called 
limier,  or  limehouod,  from  the  leash,  lyme, 
or  line,  by  which  he  was  held  while  tracking  the  deer. 
He  was  employed  to  find  the  stag,  but  did  not  as  a  rule 
run  with  the  pack.  His  superior  sense  of  smell  made 
him  the  most  valuable  addition  to  a  hunting  establish- 
ment. Dr.  Caius  distinguishes  between  the  bloodhound 
and  the  limier.  According  to  him  the  limier  was  a 
hound  remarkable  for  quick  running  as  well  as  for  hia 
scent,  in  size  between  a  harrier  and  a  greyhound.  Other 
names  for  the  bloodhound  were  slough,  sleuth,  slow,  or 
slug  hound;  he  was  not  unfrequently  employed  for 
tracing  thieves  aad  cattle-stealers  through  the  mosses 
and  bogs,  impassable  save  to  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  them.  Mr.  Jesse  quotes  from  Nicolson  and  Burn's 
HUioiy  of  the  Antiquities  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
published  1777,  a  warrant,  dated  September,  161G,  from 
Sir  Wilfride  Lawson  and  Sir  William  Hutton,  two  of  his 
Jfajesty's  commissioners  for  the  government  of  the  middle 
shires  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  garrison  of  Carlisle, 
ordering  that  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  robberies 
slongh  dogs  should  be  provided,  and  kept  at  the  charge 
of  the  inhabitants,  at  nine  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alarches.  A  more  formidable  ally  could  scarcely 
be  given  to  a  pursuer. 

Shakapeare  has  only  one  allusion  to  this  variety  by 
ttame :  "  Ay,  come,  you  starved  blood-hound  "  (2  Henry 
'.,  T.  4,  31).    Ben  Jonson  writes,  "A  good  bloodhonud, 
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a  closc-moiithed  dug,  he  followeth  the  scent  well**' 
{Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  iv.  4).  And  again,  "  No, 
an  I  had,  all  the  lime  hounds  o'  the  city  should  have 
drawn  after  you  by  the  scent  rather"  {Bartholomew 
Fair,  i.  1). 

Mr.  JjOw,  in  his  work  The  Domesticated  Animals  of 
Great  Britain,  1846  (p.  739),  is  of  opinion  that  the 
liounds  described  by  Theseus,  in  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  were  talbots.  The  talbot,  he  tells  us,  was  a 
breed  of  bloodhound,  differing  in  some  sliffht  peculiarities 
from  the  ordinary  type.  Unfortunately  the  author  gives 
no  authorities  for  his  information. 

"The  hounds  employed  in  England  for  the  chase  of  the  wiUl  deer 
were  generally  termed  rachea.  They  likewise  received  the  oame  of 
liilbots — a  word  of  uDcertain  origin,  perhapa  merely  the  proper  name 
of  some  periKin,  or  of  some  place  where  a.  good  breed  was  reared. 
They  were  a  race  of  lar^  dogs,  nearly  of  the  aize  of  mastiffs,  and  with 
something  of  the  lame  aspect.  They  had  the  muzzle  hroad,  the 
upper  lip  hanging  over  the  lower,  the  ears  long  and  pendulous,  the 
chest  wide,  with  a.  kind  of  dewlap,  aad  the  limba  muscular  and 
crooked.  Their  voice  was  deep  and  sonorous,  and  they  were  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  senao  of  smell.  They  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to 
the  modem  hunting  do^s,  hut  excelled  them  in  their  adherence  to  the 
track  of  the  game,  and  iheir  pertinacity  in  pursuing  it.  At  first  only 
a  few  of  tlie  more  esperienced  hounds  were  let  into  ths  covert,  in 
order  to  find  the  game,  when  they  manifested  unrivalled  sagacity  and 
powers  of  scent.  Disregarding  all  inferior  quarry,  they  could  discri- 
minate, hy  the  smell  alone,  what  was  called  the  warrantable  game 
from  the  fawns  which  were  not  to  be  hunted,  and  the  hinds  when 
oat  of  season  for  the  chase.  The  instant  a  dog  caught  the  scent 
be  opened  mouth,  and  was  joined  in  chorus  by  his  fellows.  A  few 
lines,  often  quoted,  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  descritie  to  the  life  the 
andent  slag-hounds  of  England  : — 

" '  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  fiew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew; 
Crouk-knce'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  hke  Thessalian  hulls; 
Blow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells, 
Ekch  under  each.    A  cry  more  tuneable 
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Wbb  never  holU'd  to,  nor  chcer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  ThesBnly, 
Judge  when  yon  hear. ' " 

{Midiummer  Niijhfs  Drmm,  iv,  1,  124.) 


Topaell  writes  (p.  149) : — 

"  There  are  in  England  and  Scotland  two  kinds  of  hunting  do;;i<, 
aod  no  where  else  in  the  icorld.  The  first  kind  they  call  in  Scotland 
»ne  rache,  and  this  is  a  foot-smelling  creature,  both  of  wilde,  beasts, 
Inrda,  and  fishes  also  which  He  bid  among  the  rockes ;  the  female 
hereof  io  England  is  called  a  hrache.  The  second  kind  is  called  in 
Scotland  a  tluth-hound,  being  a  little  grenter  than  a  hunting  hound, 
and  in  colour  for  the  most  part  browne  or  sandy-spotted," 

In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  eil.  Hasle- 
vood,  1815,  we  read : — 


"  For  as  the  dogges  pursue  the  seely  doc, 
The  brache  behinde,  the  houndea  on  every  side, 
So  traate  they  mee  among  the  mountijnes  wide." 


^^^'^Hien  told  to  keep  sileDce  and  listen  to  Lady 
^H  MorHmer^  Welsh  song.  Hotspur  uncivilly  replies,  "  I  liad 
^H  rather  hear  Lady, my  bracb,  howl  in  Irish"  (1  Henry IV., 
■  iii.  1,  240). 

^H^  Bnckhounds  and  harriers  were  frequently  called 
"  mnning-hounds,"  The  Harrier,  a  very 
different  animal  from  the  small  foxhound 
known  by  that  name  at  the  present  day,  is  deseribed  by 
1  Caius  as  having  "  long,  large,  and  bagging  lippes,  hanging 
]  cares,  reachyng  downe  both  sydes  of  their  chappes." 
I  The  word  "  heirers,"  or  harriers,  is  as  old  as  the  time 
]  of  Henry  V.  Though  used  for  hunting  the  hart  as  well 
I  the  hare,  harriers  were  distinct  from  "  herte-hounda," 
'  or  "  gteyhoundes."  The  fondness  of  James  I.  for  hunting 
may  be  gathered  from  the  many  allusions  in  the  State 
Papers  of  his  reign  to  the  various  requirements  for  that 
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The    Beagle    was    another    kind    of   sporting   dog.* 


Beag-le. 


Mark  ham  f 


i  of  the  little  beagle,  which 


may  be  carried  in  a  man's  glove,  and  of— 


"  the  little  amnll  raitlen-beagle,  wliich  111117  ^  companion  for 
&  LtdieH  kirtle,  ani)  in  the  field  will  run  m  cunningly  as  any  hound 
whatever,  only  their  musick  is  very  Hmall  like  reeds,  and  their  face 
like  their  hody  only  foreierclseand  not  forKlaughter."  (J«Me,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330.) 

Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  cry  of  the  pack. 
Honnds  were  selected,  not  only  for  the  more  useful 
qualities  of  scent  and  speed,  but  for  the  various  tones  of 
their  voice,  ranging  from  base  to  treble,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  choir.  Htppdyta  replies  to  her  lover's  proposal 
to  hunt : — 

"  I  waB  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  one. 
When  in  »  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  tbo  boar 
"With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallaot  chiding;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  Huch  awcet  thunilcr." 

(Jfidsummer  Night's  Dream,  iv.  1,  117.J  I 

Roderigo  complains^ 

"  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  houud  thiit  hunt 
But  one  that  fills  up  the  cry." 

(.Olhdlo,  ii.  3,  369.) 

On  one  occasion  the  cry  of  the  pack  would  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  entertainment. 
Sir  John  Savilo  gives  an  account  of  festivities  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  James  I.  at  London.  After 
the  customary  addresses  and  congratulations  had  been 
graciously  received  and  acknowledged,  bis  loyal  subjects 
proceeded  to  indulge  their  sovereign  after  a  somewhat 
cockney  fashion,  with  his  favourite  recreation  of  hunting. 

"  From  Stamford  Hill  to  London  was  a  train  made  with  a  tama 
deer,  with  snoh  turnings  and  doubles  that  the  hounds  could  not  taica 
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it  boter  tbnn  his  uajeatj  proceeded;  yet  still  by  the  indiietry  oF  the 
huntsiDiin  nnd  the  subtilty  of  him  thnt  made  the  traJD  in  a  [oil 
moulhed  cry  all  the  way,  it  was  uever  fiirthitr  distant  that  one  cloae 
from  the  bigbnny  whereby  bis  highness  rode,  nnd  for  The  most  part 
directlj  igaiDEt  his  mnjesty ;  who,  together  with  the  whole  company, 
had  the  lee  wind  from  the  houDds ;  to  the  end  they  might  the  better 
receive  and  judge  of  the  uniformity  of  the  cry."    (^Arber'i  English 

»  earner,  1882,  toI.  v,  p.  631.) 
Commentators  have  bpen  gnrely  puzzled   by  an   ex- 
pression that  occurs  in  Con'ohnus,  iv.  5.     The  servants 
of  Anfidius  are  discnssing  the  news,  just  brought  by  one 
of  their  fellows,  of  the   intention  of  their  master  and 

t-Coriolanus  to  march  against  Rome:  "1b(  Servant.  Let 
me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds  peace  as  far  as  day  does 
tight;  it's  spritely,  waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent" 

iThe  phrase   "  full  of  vent "  is  exphiined  by  the  writer 

■  Cf  an  article  on  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  of  Field  Sports, 
BODtributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  October,  1S72,  to  be 
I  technical  term  in  hunting,  to  express  the  scenting  of 
tbe  game  by  the  hotuids  employed   in  the  chase.     War 

Els  thus  personified  as  a  trained  IJounO,  "  keenly  excited, 
bll  of  pinek  and  courage,  of  throbbing  energy  and  im- 

■petnous  desire,  in  a  word,  full  of  all  the  kindling  stir  and 

r^Oommotion  of  anticipated  conflict." 

Terriers,   which   Dr.  Cains   rather  curiously   classes 
witb  bounds,  were  employed  in  hunting  "  the 
foxe,  and  the  badger  or  greye  only."     Ac- 
cording to  this  author  they  were  called — 


"Tcrwm,  because  they  (after  the  manner  and  ciiatomc  of  ferreta  in 
■arching  Tor  comiyes)  creepe  ioto  the  gruuode  Hiid  by  that  meanes 
Uke  afniyde,  nyppe,  and  byte  the  foxe  Bud  the  bifiger  in  such  sort, 
It  eytlier  they  icare  them  in  peei^es  with  tbeyr  teeth  beying  in  the 
le  of  th«  earth,  or  else  hayle  and  pull  them  perforce  out  nf  their 
Brking  nngles,  liarbe  dongcona,  and  close  caves,  or  at  tlio  least  through 
DDCcaved  fcare,  drire  them  out  of  thi'ir  hollow  harbours,  in  so  much 
kat  ihey  nre  ciimpelled  to  prepare  speedy  flight,  nnd  being  <lesiroua 
t  Him  next. (albeit  not  the  sal'eet)  refuge,  are  otherwiae  taken  and 
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inirapped  With  .Dane  and  nettes  la jiia  over  hales  to  the  same  parpoatf.*' 

(^Iteprint,  p.  5.) 

Turbervile,  in  his  Noble  Art  of  Venerie,  translated  from 
Du  Fouilous,  mentions  two  kinds  of  terriers.  One  sort 
he  ima{!;ines  to  have  come  from  Flanders,  or  the  Low 
Coantries:  "They  have  crooked  legges  and  are  shorte- 
heared  most  commonly.  Another  sorte  there  is  which 
are  shagped  and  streight-legged."  The  former  variety 
was  probably  the  progenitor  of  the  long-bodied  dachshund, 
or  badger-houud,  so  popular  in  modern  times. 

Of  the  Gazehound,  Camden  writes,  "  That  very  dog 

which  of  the  oM  name,  agasfeua,  we  call  yet 

at  this  day  a  gazehonnd,  those  ancient  Greeks 

both  knew  and  had  in  great  price."     Caius  says  {Reprint, 

p.  9)  this  variety  is  called  a  gazehound — 

"  '■eoauso  ihe  bcames  of  hia  siglit  aro  bo  stedfastly  and  uauiouve- 
My  fastened.  These  doggcs  are  much  and  usually  occupfod  in  tha 
northern  partes  of  England  more  tlien  in  ihe  aoulhern  parts,  and  in 
fealdy  landes  rather  thon  in  bushy  and  wooddy  places.  Horsemen  use 
them  more  then  footenieu,  to  th'  intent  that  they  might  provoke  their 
horsea  to  a  swift  galloppe  (wherewith  they  are  more  delighted  then  with 
the  pray  it  sclfe)." 

Mr,  Low  {Domesticated  Animals,  p.  722)  says : — 

"  This  dog  was  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stag  or  fallow-deer. 
Tbn  great  Irish  wolf-dog  was  of  this  class.  He  was  one  of  the  tallest 
dogs  of  Europe,  measuring  from  three  to  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
He  approached  to  Iho  general  conformation  of  the  ancient  deerhound, 
but  his  muzzle  was  hcoader,  his  neck  relatively  thicker,  his  breast 
proper lionnhly  wider,  and  his  limba  were  more  muaoular.  He  followed 
the  game  chiefly  by  the  eye,  grasping  it  in  the  manner  of  the  grey- 
hound with  his  long  and  powerful  jaws.  He  was  a  dog  of  amaiung 
courage,  and  could  destroy  unaided  the  fiercest  wolf." 

Poor  Gelert,  of  ballad  celebrity,  was  probably  a  gaze- 
hound.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  and  other  myth-students,  who 
have  an  unhappy  knack  of  destroying  aume  of  our  most 
cherished  and  earliest  beliefs,  assure  us  that  this  noble 
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log,  whose  tragic  fate  haa  been  mourned  for  centuries, 
and  whose  monument  is  still  to  be  seen,  never  existed. 

The  Greyhound  was  also  used  in — 
"  Uking    the   bucke,    the    hitrte,    ths    dowe,    the    foxe,   end    other 
bea«tei  ijf  semblable  kindes  ordained   for  the  game    of 
hnDting,     But  more  or  lesse,  each  ona  according  to  the   Oreyhonnd. 
measure  and  proportion  of  tbeyrdeBire,  and  aa  might  and 
kabilitie  of  theyr  bodjas  will  permit  and  suffer.     For  it  is  a  spare  and 
Inrs  kiode  of  dogge  (of  fieshe  but  not  of  bone).     Some  are  of  a  greater 
aorte,  and  some  of  a  lesser,  some  are  smooth  skyniied  and  some  are 
curled,  the  bigger  thertfore  are  appointed  to  bunt  the  bigger  beasts, 
and  ibesmallerserve  to  hunt  the  smaller  accordingly,"  (flepnnt,p.  10.) 

The  greyhound  was  an  object  of  value  and  esteem. 
Dot  only  to  the  sportsman,  but  also  to  men  of  birth  and 
means.  According  to  Mr,  Jesse,  "  the  famous  Shane 
O'Neill  wrote  to  Lord  Robert  Duddeley,  in  1562,  with 
a  present  of  two  horses,  two  hawks,  and  two  greyhounds, 
requesting  his  interest  with  Queen  Elizabeth"  (vol.  ii. 
p.  218),  The  passion  of  James  I.  for  sport  of  all  kinds 
rendered  a  good  hunting  establishment  essential  to  any 
nobleman  or  country  gentleman  who  was  desirous  of 
entertaining  the  "  British  Solomon." 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  horse-racing,  as  now 
practised,  was  unknown,  and  all  conrsing-matches  were 
dog  to  dog,  in  manner  thus  described  by  Mr.  Tomlins 
(Shakspere  Society  Papers,  1844,  vol.  i.) : — 

"  In  the  paddock  were  two  barriers.    At  one  end  was  kept  a  buck 
educated  for  the  purpose ;   he  was  let  go  from  the  othtr  and  to  go 
liome  as  fast  ob  he  could ;  after  a  little  law  given  liim,  the  grcyboundx 
vera  slipped,  and  the  dog  Grat  in  won  the  prize.     '  Hay !  voux  I '  is  dog- 
language  to  this  day  with  harriers.    In  the  Sook  of  Sporla,  or  Laws  of 
A«  Paddock,  published  tbe  end  of  King  Jainea  I.,  are  these  directions : 
*Ko  keeper  sbnlt  slip  hia  greyhound  till  the  warden  throws  down  bis 
wardour  and  cries,  Hay  I  voux  I '  Is  not  this,"  asks  Mr.  Tomlin, "  the 
;  of  the  passage  in  Juliut  Ctc$ar  (lii.  1)?— 
'And  Ccesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At£  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  beli, 
BhaU  in  these  confines,  with  a  mooaruh's  voice, 


Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dojs  of  w 
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No  material  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  rules 
and  laws  of  coursing  since  they  received  the  fiat  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolii,  in  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  man 
who  slipped  the  greyhounds  was  called  a  fewterer,  a  term 
that  frequently  occurs  in  the  dramas  of  the  time. 

The  naturalist  Buffon  is  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
greyhound  is  derived  from  what  he  calls  the  "  matin,"  but 
in  its  descent  the  variety  has  become  finer,  more  sleniler, 
and  more  delicate  in  shape  and  akin,  from  climate,  care, 
and  attention  to  breeding  only  with  its  own  species.  In 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Treatise  on  HawHng,  1496,  the  proper- 
ties of  a  good  greyhound  are  thus  given : — 

"  A  greybonnde  should  be  headed  lyka  a  xnako,  and  ^^t 

□eckyd  like  a  drake,  ^H 

Fotyd  lyke  a  est :  taylyd  lyko  a  rstto :  ^H 

Syded  like  a  teme  :  aud  chyned  lyke  a  bream."  ™ 

Thomas  Fuller  derives  the  word  "  greyhound  "  from  the 
errai/  or  badger,  from  a  theory  that  this  dog  was  employed 
in  hunting  grays,  that  is,  brocks  or  badgers.  This  deriva- 
tion is  manifestly  incorrect,  as  the  badger  is  far  too 
sagacious  an  animal  to  come  above  ground  in  order  to 
provide  sport  for  such  a  swift-footed  antagonist 

Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  some  one  who — 


"Reslmined,  grows  more  impatient;  and  in  kind 
Like  lo  the  eR°:er,  but  ihe  generous  grcybouad. 
Who  ne'er  so  liltle  from  his  game  witlihdd. 
Turns  heiid,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat." 

(Eimry  Man  in  hU  Humour,  i.  1.) 


I 


Lyly  has  a  similar  comparison  :  "  You  resemble  the  gray- 
hounde,  tliat  seeing  his  game,  leapeth  upon  him  that 
holdeth  him,  not  running  after  that  be  is  held  for." 
(Ephues,  p.  420.) 

Dr.  Nathan  Drake  {Skahspeare  and  Bia  Times,  1817, 
vol.  i.  p.  25*2)  informs  us  that — 

"a  very  popular  diversion  was  celebrated,  during  the  age  of  Shak- 
spetre,  and  fur  more  thAQ  twenty-five  years  after,  on  the  Cotawold 
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Hilla  in  Gloucestershire.  It  hae  been  said  that  the  rural  games  which 
coDstituted  lliisanniTcrearr  wore  founded  hy  one  Bohert  Dover, on  the 
accession  of  James  1.,  but  it  appears  to  be  Rscerlained  that  Dover  was 
unly  tbe  reviver,  with  adilltional  splendour,  of  sports  which  had  been 
jtulj  exhibited,  at  hd  etirl;  period,  on  the  same  spot,  atid  perbapa 
only  discontinued  for  a  eliort  time  before  this  revival  in  1603." 

In  tLe  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Slender  asks  Page,  "  How 
doea  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  I  heard  say  he  was  out- 
ran on  Cotsall?"  (i.  1). 

Joshua  Sylvester  interpolates  into  his  translation  of 
Da  Bartas  a  simile  drawn  apparently  from  his  personal 
recollection  of  these  games : — 

"So  have  I  seen  on  Lamborn's  pleasant  douns. 
When  yelping  beglcs  or  some  deeper  houoda 
Have  start  a  bare,  bow  milk-white  Mioks  and  Lun 
(Gray-hitches  both,  the  best  that  aver  run) 
Held  iu  one  leash,  have  leapt  and  etrain'd,  and  whin'd 
They  might  be  alipt,  to  purpose ;  that  (for  sport) 
Watt  might  have  law  neither  too-long  nor  short." 

(Page  182.) 

The  Tumbler  was  principally  used  in  taking  rabbits. 
It  acquired  this  name  from  the  eccentricity 
of  its   movements.     It  ran  in   a  circle,  and 
then  suddenly  turned  upon  its  prey,  iu  the  manner  thus 
described  by  William  Browne  in  bis  pastorals  : — 

"  As  1  have  scene 
A  nimble  tumbler  on  a  burrow'd  greene 
Bend  cleane  awry  bia  course  yet  give  n  chcckc, 
Aod  throw  himself  upon  a  rabbet's  ncckc." 

(^Brilannia's  PailoraU,  hook  ii.,  song  4.) 

These  dogs,  according  to  Caius, — 

"are  somewhat  lesser  then  the  houndea,  and  they  be  lancker  and 
leaner,  beside  that  they  be  somwbat  prick  eared.  A  man  that  shall 
marke  the  forme  and  faHhion  of  their  bodyes,  may  well  call  them 
mungrell  grehoundea  if  they  were  somwhat  bigger.  But  notwith- 
Rtanding  they  countcrvaile  not  the  grehouud  in  greatnca,  yet  will  lie 
lake  in  one  dayes  space  as  many  coDnyea  as  shall  arise  to  as  big 
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burthen,  and  as  heavy  a.  loads  as]  ft  home  caa  carry,  for  deceipt  ana 
guile  is  the  insltuinent  wherby  he  make  this  spojla,  wliich  pernicious 
properties  supply  the  place  of  more  coinmendable  qualities."  (Beprint, 
p.  12.) 

Caius  mentions  alao  a  light  dog  of  the  lurcher  type, 
used  for  poaching,  which  will  not  bark  "least  he  shoulde 
bee  ptejudiciall  to  his  owne  advantage." 

Spaniels  were  employed  in  falconry  to  rouse  the 
herons,  duck^,  etc.,  from  the  reeds  and  marshy 
ground  frequented  by  them.    Spenser  writes 

"  Like  as  a  fearful]  partridge  that  is  flodd 
From  the  fharpo  hawka  whiob  her  attacked  nearo, 
And  falls  lo  ground  to  soeke  for  auccor  theare. 
Whereas  the  hungry  span ie! Is  she  does  s[iye. 
With  greedy  jawas  her  ready  for  to  toare." 

(Faerii  Qu-ene,  h.  3,  c.  8,  b.  33.) 

Shakspeare's  allusions  to  the  spaniel,  if  taken  liter- 
ally, seem  to  show  that  the  affection  which  this  dog  so 
often  displays  was  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  poet. 
Cxsar,  when  he  rejects  the  suit  of  Metellus  Cimher,  warns 
him  to  avoid  vain  adulations : — 

Low-crooked  court'siea  and  hase  spauiel-fawuing.  ^M 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  ;  H 

If  thou  dost  bund,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  hiru,  ™ 

1  apurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way."  _ 

(Juliut  Citsar,  ill.  1,  43.) 

Launce,  however,  who  was  fond  of  dogs,  says  in  praise  of 
his  mistress,  "  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water- 
spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian  "  (Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona,  iii.  1,  271). 

Caius  declines  to  undertake  the  task  of  enumerating 
the  many  varieties  of  dogs  used  in  fowling.  He  says 
they  are  called  after  the  birds  that  they  are  trained  to 
take.  Some  are  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  dogs  for  the 
pheasant,  and  such  like ; — 


y 
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"The  common  sort  of  people  call  them  by  one  general  word, 
namely  spanii-lla,  as  though  these  kinde  of  ilogges  cnnie  orij^inally 
and  firet  of  all  out  of  Spaiue.  The  most  part  of  tbeir  BkynoeB  aro 
white,  anil  if  they  be  mnrcked  with  any  spoltes,  they  are  commonly 
rei),  and  somewhat  great  therewithall,  the  haires  not  growing  in  such 
thicknesse  hut  that  the  miiture  of  Ihera  maye  easely  be  perceftTed. 
Otlier-some  of  them  be  reddishe  and  blackishe,  but  of  that  sorle  there 
bo  but  a  very  few.  There  >e  also  at  thiE  day  among  ue  anewe  kinde  of 
I  dogge  broaght  out  of  Fraunce  (for  we  Euglishe  men  are  marvailous 
I  greedy  gaping  gluttons  after  noveUies.  and  covetoux  cormomuntcs  of 
thin^  that  be  seldom,  rare,  straungc,  !ind  hard  to  get),  And  they  bee 
speckled  at]  over  with  white  and  black,  wliich  mingled  coiours  incline 
to  a  marble  blewe,  which  bewtifyelh  their  Bklnnes  and  alTordeth  u 
•eemely  show  of  comelynesse."    (Jiepn'nl,  p,  15.) 

Topsell  writes : — 

\  "  Unto  all  thciie  smelling  dogs,  I  mny  also  adde  the  water  spagnell, 
citlle'l  in  French  barbati,  and  in  Germany  wastrhtind :  who  is  taught 
by  bis  maister  to  »eeke  for  thin^es  that  nre  lost  by  words  and  lokens. 
These  also  will  lake  wator-foule,  and  bunt  otters  and  beavers,  and 
watch  tho  stroke  of  the  gun  wben  tlie  fouler  shooteth,  They  use 
to  aheare  thtir  hinder  parts,  that  so  Ihey  may  be  the  lesse  annoyed 
in  swimming;  whose  figure  is  in  the  bottome  of  the  former  )ui^e 
deacribeJ."    (Page  154.) 

I   The   picture   referred    to   represents    a  spaniel   clipped 
I  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  poodle  of  our  own  day. 
P        The  Setting-ddgge,  or  Setter,  was  a  large  land  spaniel, 
probably  similar  in  appearance  to  his  modem 
namesake.     His  mode  of  action  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Cains: — 

L  "  When  ho  hath  founde  the  bjrde,  he  keepetb  sure  and  fast  silence, 
Bte  stayeth  liis  st«p[«3  and  wil  procei-de  no  further,  aud  with  a  cloec, 
corert,  watching  eye,  jayeth  liia  belly  to  the  grounde,  and  so  creepeth 
forward  like  a  wonne.  When  he  approcheth  ncere  to  the  place  where 
the  birde  is,  be  layea  him  downe,  and  with  a  morcke  of  his  pawes, 
belrayeth  the  place  of  the  byrdes  last  abode,  whereby  it  ia  supposed 
that  thia  kinde  of  dogge  is  called  index,  setter,  bciog  Indeede  a  name 
,  most  consonant  and  agreable  to  bis  quality."    {Reprint,  p.  lo.) 

The  smallest  Tariety  of  this  clase  of  dogs  was  tho 
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Spaniel  Gentle,  Comforter,  or  Fisting  Hound,  of 
Sputei  Dr.  Caius  speaks  with  great  contempt.  Accord- 
"  iBg  to  this  writer,  an  animal  whose  chief  pur- 
pose in  life  was  to  enliven  the  solitude  of  his  mistress,  to 
amuse  her,  to  give  her  pleasure,  instead'  of  assisting  her 
to  destroy  some  other  creature,  was  a  mere  "  instrument 
of  foUie,  to  plaie  and  dally  withall,  to  trifle  away  thu 
treaanre  of  time."  In  the  dedication  of  EupkueB  to 
ladies  of  England,  Lyiy  speaks  less  harshly : — 

"  It  reaUjth  ladies,  that  you  take  the  pnines  to  read  it  [his  book], 
hut  at  Buch  times,  u  you  spend  in  playing  with  your  little  d<^ge8  ; 
■ud  yet  will  1  not  pinch  you  of  that  pastime,  for  I  am  content  that 
your  doggus  lye  in  your  laps,  «o  Eapliuei  may  he  in  your  hands, 
that  wheu  you  shall  be  weariu  in  reading  of  the  one,  you  may  be 
K&dy  to  sport  with  the  other."  ^Euphtta  artd  hit  England,  Arber's 
Bcprint,  p.  2a0.) 

According  to  Ben  Jonson,  a  fashion  prevailed  of  scent-a 
ing  these  small  pets  : —  ■ 

"  Frum  perfumed  dogs,  monkiea,  sparrows,  lildoes,  and  paraquettoes, 
Qood  Mercury  defend  ua." 

(Cgnlhia'i  Seiitit,  v.  3.) 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  had  one  of  these  little  favourites, 
80  despised  by  the  worthy  doctor.  After  her  execution 
the  animal  refused  to  leave  the  dead  body  of  its  mistress, 
and  had  to  be  forcibly  removed.  That  dogs  were  the  pets 
not  only  of  women  but,  on  occasion,  of  men,  is  shown  by 
the  following  anecdote.  Manningham  writes  in  his  dairy, 
1602:— 

"  Hr.  Fnncis  Ciiric  told  me  bowe  one  Dr.  Bullein,  the  queenes 
binsmao,  had  a  dog  which  be  doted  on,  ane  niucli  that  the  qaeene 
understanding  of  it  requested  he  would  graunt  hir  one  dnsyre,  and 
he  should  have  what  soever  he  would  aske  :  shee  damaunded  big 
doggo  1  he  gave  it,  'And  uow,  madame,'  quoth  be,  'you  promised  to 
givB  me  my  deayre."  '  1  will,'  quothe  she.  'Then,  I  pray  you  give  me 
my  dog  againe.' "  (^Diarj/ iff  John  Manniitgham.  Reprinted  by  Camden 
8«dety,  1863.) 
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[irkman,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Animal 

eraus  Human  Nature  in  King  Lear  {New  Skukspere 

^i  Transactions,  1877),   commenta   on  the  infinite 

!  of  the  last  touch  of  humiliation  which   the  old 

J  endures  when  he  fanciea  that  the — 

n  ELud  disalTectiDa  oftlie  paUce  has  spread  to  the  dogs. 

'The  little  doga  and  all, 
Tny,  Blancbe,  and  Sweetheart,  see,  they  bark  at  me.' 

(Lenr.  jii.  6,  65.) 

It  has  a  deep  touch  of  human  distreas  and  disgrace  ei^unl  to  the  bitter- 
nen  of  Anlhony's  buinlliatiou  when  the  servant  Thi/rtus  derides  hia 
orders,  and  he  feels  the  vile  sting  which  a  contemiilible  nature  can  so 
eadlf  dart." 

Edgar,  his  Toice  broken  with  tears,  keeps  up  the  delusion : 

I" '  Turn  will  throw  bis  bead  at  iliem. 


Be  th;  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite; 
Mantis',  greyhound,  mongrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym  ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,ottrutidle-tail, 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
Fur,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled : ' 


ind  he 


I 


UQCoDlrolUble  mortiflcation  at  the  disaffection  of  the  three 
punpeicd  peta  caught  from  their  mielresses'  laps,  had  touched  o 
those  cerebral  chains  of  association  we  all  know  we  posseBS,  a 
mtut  needs  run  over  the  links." 

Of  domestic  dogs  the  Mastiff,  Ban-dog,  or 
ie-dng,  was  the  largest  and  must  powerful. 

Jesse  quotes  the  following  passage  from  a  trans- 
klion,  by  Earnaby  Googe,  of  Conrad  Heresliaeh'a  IF/io/e 
irt  of  Su^ndr>/ : — 

First  the  mastie  that  Iteepeth  the  house :  for  this  purpose  you  must 
provida  you  such  a  one,  as  lialh  a  large  and  a  mightie  body,  a  great 
aai  a  shrill  voycc,  that  buth  with  bis  barking  he  may  discover,  and 
with  his  sight  dismay  the  theefe,  yea,  being  not  scene,  with  the  horror 
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of  bU  voice  put  hill)  to  flight ;  his  aloture  muBl  neither  be  long  D 
short,  but  well  net,  his  bead  great,  his  eyes  shsrpe,  aod  (iery ,  either 
browne  or  grey,  liia  lippes  blackish,  neither  turning  up,  nor  hanging  too 
much  dowue,  his  mouth  blsclc  and  wide,  his  nealbcr  jnwe  Ist,  and 
oomming  out  of  ft  on  either  side  a  fang,  nppearing  more  outward  then 
his  other  teeth ;  hia  upper  teeth  oven  with  his  nesther,  not  hanging  too 
much  over,  sharpe,  and  bidden  with  his  lippe.  His  countenance  like 
a  lion,  his  brest  great  and  Hhaghayrd,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  legges 
higge,  his  tayle short,  his  feet  very  groat;  his  disimsition  must  neither 
be  too  gentle,  nor  too  curst,  that  he  neither  fawne  upon  a  theefe,  nor 
flee  upon  his  friends ;  very  waking,  no  gadder  abroad,  not  lavish  of  his 
mouth,  baricing  without  cause;  ueither  maketh  it  any  matter  tliongh 
he  be  not  swift:  for  he  is  but  to  fight  at  liome,  and  to  girs  warning  of 
the  enumie." 

I^r.  Jesse  remarks  that  although  this  description  is  taken 
from  a  foreign  work,  it  probably  gives  a  correct  portrait 
of  the  mastiff,  or  ratherof  the  bull-mastiff  of  the  England 
of  that  period.  Shakspeare  makes  the  "  repining  enemy  " 
commend  the  English  breed  of  this  variety,  Bamhttres 
admits,  "  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage '*J 
{Benry  V.,  iii.  7,  150).  ■ 

Lyly  also  writes —  ^B 

"  They  excel  for  one  thing  there  [England]  tlog'^es  of  al  aortos, 
upaniels,  hounds,  niaialiffes,  and  divers  such,  the  one  they  keepe  for 
hunting  and  hawking,  the  other  for  necessarie  uses  about  their  houses, 
HH  to  draw  water,  to  watch  theetes  &c.,  nud  (hereof  they  derive  the 
word  masliffe,  of  maae  and  tbiefe."    (Euphuei,  p.  43S.) 

Dr.  Caius  give  the  mastifi"  a  variety  of  names :  the 
dog-keeper,  or  watch-dog,  from  his  usefulness  in  guard- 
ing houses;  the  butcher's  dog,  from  the  help  he  affords 
to  the  butcher,  both  in  following  and  in  driving  the  cattle  ; 
the  carrier,  because  he  was  occasionally  employed  as  a 
messenger  with  letters  carefully  sewn  up  inside  hia 
collar ;  the  mooner,  because  he  does  nothing  but  watch, 
wasting  the  wearisome  night  season  without  sleeping, 
"hawing  and  wawing  at  the  moone;"  the  water-drawer, 
because  he  was  made  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  well  in  court- 
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yards ;  iiDd  the  tinker's  cur,  from  his  use  in  drawing  trucks 
and  barrows.  Our  word  bulldog  may  come  from  the  em- 
plcij-ment  of  the  niaatiff  in  driving  cattle,  as  well  as  from 
ibe  pertinacity  with  which  the  bulldog  attacks  his  bovine 
Hiemy.  The  first  line  of  the  following  quotation  suggests 
gret  another  etymology  : — 

"  Than  carao  oue  with  two  boldd^^ges  at 
And  that  was  a.  boclier,  without  fayle. 
All  be  gored  in  red  blode." 

{Cocke  Lordles  Bole,  nbout  1520,  Percy  Suciity, 
vol.  V.  p.  2.) 

Lfter  the  various  uses  enumerated  by  Caius,  the  many 

»ants  of  the  misuse  of  this  noble  dog  in  baiting  lions, 

sars,  horses,  and  asses  fall  harshly  on  the  ear.     These 

psports  have  been  so  fully  described  by  authors  that  there 

is  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  them. 

Thomas  Fuller  writes  of  mastiffs : — 
"They  are  not  (like  apes)  the  ftmles  and  jestere,  but  the  useful 
MTTants  in  a  fiimily,  riz.  the  porters  thereof.  Plioy  ohsorves,  that 
Brittan  bn^ds  cowardly  lions  and  couragooas  mastifTea,  which  seemit 
to  ine  no  wonder;  the  former  being  whelped  iu  prison,  the  Utter  at 
liberty.  An  Englieh  inaxtiff,  anno  1602,  did  in  effect  worst  a  lion,  on 
the  game  token  that  Pi[nce  Henry  allowed  a  kind  of  penaiua  for  his 
maintenance,  and  gave  strict  o^lerB, '  that  he  that  had  fought  with  the 
king  of  leasts  should  never  after  encounter  any  inferior  creatures.'" 
{Woiihiti  of  E«gland,  ed.  Nichols,  1811,  vol.  2,  p.  276.) 

The  ban-dog,  or  tie-dog,  was  probably  a  small  variety 
_  of  the  mastiff. 

"  Whose  noise,  as  me-lhinketh.  I  could  best  compare 
To  a  cry  of  hounds,  following  alter  the  hare, 
Or  a  rahhlement  of  bandogs  harking  at  a  bear." 

{iVeui  Cuitum,  an  In'erludi:,  1573.) 
"I  know  the  Tiltain  is  both  rough  and  grim ; 
But  as  a  tie-dog  I  will  muzzle  him, 
I'll  bring  Lim  up  to  fawn  upon  my  friends. 
And  worry  dead  my  foes." 

(H.  CaKTTLB,  The  Dtalh  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Eunliiigdou.) 
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The  Sheep  Dog.  or  Ramhundt,  was  employed  then  as 
_        now  to  guard  the  flock.     Accordine:  to  Uaias 

ShwpDoB.      .  1  f  ]■  1  J-       1 

it  was  a  ilog  of  medium  size,  and  exceedingly 
intelligent. 

Iceland  Doga  were  kept  as  pets  by  ladies,  and  are 
T    ,     J  ^       often  mentioned.   The  dramatist  Shirley  seems 

Iceland  Dog.  -^ 

to  consider  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
establishment  of  a  woman  of  fashion  : — 

A  iiionkoy,  squirrel,  nod  a  brace  of  lulands. 

Which  mny  be  thought  auperdiious  la  your  familjr  ^^m 

When  huabaDdfi  come  to  rule."  ^H 

(%-?«  Park,  i.  2.)  ^" 

Pistol  exclaims  :    "  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland   dog !      Thon 
prick-ear'd  cur  of  Iceland!"  {Henry  V.,  ii.  1, 43).    Drayton 
declares,  in  one  of  his  minor  poems,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalent  fashion  for  light  hair  among  ladies —   ^H 
"  Our  watcr'dugs  and  l^luudg  bure  arc  shorn,  ^^| 

White  hair  of  women  hero  bo  much  ia  worn."  ^^H 

iMoonaxlf.) 
From  the  description  of  these  little  favourites  by  Dr. 
Cains,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  long-haired,  white, 
sharp-eared  dogs,  not  imlike  the  Skye  terriers  of  the 
present  day,  though  of  a  less  amiable  disposition.  Caius 
writes : — 

"  Uae  and  cuBtome  bath  interlained  other  dogges  of  an  outlandiabc 
kinds,  but  a  few  of  the  same  bejing  of  a  pretty  bygnesse ;  I  mean 
Iceland  dogges,  curled  and  rough  all  over,  wbicii  by  rcoJion  of  tli« 
length  of  ibeir  heare  make  abowe  neither  of  face,  nor  of  body.  And 
yet  these  cnrres,  forsoothe,  because  they  are  ao  straunge,  are  greatly  set 
by,  eateomed,  taken  up,  and  made  of,  many  times  in  the  rooiue  of  tlie 
spaniel!  gentle  or  comforter." 

Then  follows  the  usual  sneer  of  the  author  at  the 
eagerness  of  the  English  people  for  foreign  novelties : — 
"  A  beggerly  beast  brought  ont  of  barbarous  borders,  from  the  utter- 
most coimtryea  northward,  &c.,  we  stare  at,  we  gase  at,  we  muse,  wo 
marvailo  at,  like  on  asse  of  Cumanura,  liko  Thales  with  the  brasen 
"■haacks,  like  the  man  in  the  moonc."    {Hejirint,  p.  37.) 
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Topsell  mentions  some  varieties  of  performing  dogs. 
One  is  the  Mimicke  or  Gotulian  dog : — 

"  There  ia  also  io  England  two  oiher  sorts  of  do-s,  tlie  figure  of 
urhich  ia  here  expressed,  being  apt  to  ijnitnte  al  things 
Htweth,  in  face  sharpe  and  blacke   like   a   hedgehog,   ^^^^^^' 
Plwving  a  short  recurved  body,  very  luog  lega,  aba^gy 
*  hAire  and  a  short  laile.     These  being  brought  Qp  with  apes  in  their 
Touth  leame  very  aiiiiiirahle  and  strange  fenta."     (Pago  161.) 

In  the  next  page  he  describes  some  miniature  dogs, 
artificially  dwarfed  :— 

"  Now  a  dales,  they  have  found  another  breede  of  little  dogs  in  all 
nttiona,  beside  the  Melitean  [Maltese]  dogs,  either  made  bo  by  art,  aa 
inclosing  their  bodies  in  the  earth,  when  they  are  whelpea.  so  as  they 
CUintit  grow  great  by  reasuD  of  this  place,  or  ela,  lessening  and  impayring 
thdrgrowth,  by  Boma  kindormeat  or  uouriBhtneat.  .  .  .  Theyaronot 
above  a  foot  or  half  a  foote  long,  and  alway  the  lesser  the  mur  delicate 
.Wd  precious.  Their  head  like  the  head  oF  a  monae,  but  greater,  their 
iwtsharpe,  their  eares  like  the  eares  of  a  cony,  short  legs,  little  feete, 
and  white  colour,  aud  the  hairs  about  the  shoulders  longer  then 
linary  u  most  commended.  They  nre  of  pleaaant  diapoaition,  and 
will  leape  and  bite  without  piachiug,  and  bark<?  prettily,  and  some  of 
them  are  taught  to  stand  upright,  holding  up  their  fore  legs  like  hands, 
other  to  fetch  and  cary  in  theii  moutha  that  which  is  cast  unto  tliem." 
The  little  toy  Maltese  dog,  here  referred  to,  is  now 
almost  extinct.  The  useful  little  Whappet,  or  Turnspit, 
Deeds  no  descripti{»n. 

To  write  a  full  description  of  the  various  dogs  known 
kt  this  period  would  require,  not  a  chapter,  but  a  volume. 
ly  interesting  particulars,  as  well  as  numerous  anec- 
lotes  of  the  different  varieties,  are  to  be  found  in  Jesse's 
listary  of  the  British  Bog,  already  quoted.  Tha  con- 
.uding  sentence  of  the  description  of  the  mastiff  by 
Di.  Caius,  sums  up  the  good  qualities  of  the  dog : — 

"Who  by  Ilia  barcldng  (as  good  as  a.  burning  beacon)  foreshowoth 
Juonrds  al  hand?  what  maner  of  benat  stronger?  what  servant  to 
Iiti  master  more  loving  y  what  companion  more  trustie!  what  watch- 
joan  more  vigilaut?  what  revenger  mure  consiant?  what  mesciuger 
more  apeedieV  what  water-bearer  more  pninefuli  'i  finally,  what  pock- 
Itorte  more  patient?  And  thus  much  concerning  English  doggea." 
{Tract  on  Dugt,  tr.  Fleming,  1576;  lleprint,  1880.) 


^^^in 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Pox  is  seldom  mentioned  as  an  animal  of  chase  l>y 
early  writers.  As  rabbits  were  most  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  England,  foses  were  probably 

numerous.     Olaus  Magnus  (p.  193)  informs  us  that  in 

Scandinavia — 

"  There  are  in  tlio  Norlherne  woods  foxes,  white,  bkck,  red,  croaae- 
bearers  oa  tbe  back,  and  others  of  a.  blew  colour,  spotted,  but  the;^  &II 
partake  of  the  same  malice  and  fraud ;  the  block  skins  are  dearest 
beoause  the  EiDperouri)  of  Moscovie  uee  tliese  oftco ;  next  are  the 
croBse-bearing  skins,  that  is,  such  as  are  marked  on  the  back  with  a 
black  croBse  by  nature,  because  they  ate  more  adorned,  and  the  skins 
are  greatest;  fur  the  foxes  have  not  tliis  crosso  till  they  grow  of  a  fuU 
age." 

The  fox  has  always  been  considered  the  personifi- 
cation of  craft  and  cunning.  Edgar  declares  that  he  has 
been  "  a  hog  in  sloth,  a  fox  in  stealth,  a  wolf  in  greedi- 
ness" (Lear,  iii.  4,  195).  Venus  attempts  to  dissuade 
Adonis  from  his  intention  to  pursue  the  boar : 


"  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me ; 
Uncouple  nt  the  timorous  flying  bare. 
Or  at  the  fox  which  Uvea  by  subtlety." 

(^Venui and  Adonis^ 


The  skin  of  a  fox,  hare,  or  rabbit  was  called  its  ci 
The    Duke    thus    reproaches     Vi(^    for    her   supposed 
deception, — 


!as^^ 


Iluasia. 

'  0  thou  disBembliup;  cub  I  wbaC  wlit  thou  be 
When  Time  hath  bow'iI  n  grizsle  on  thy  oi 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  to  quickly  grow. 
That  thioe  own  trip  BhalL  be  thine  ovcriliraw  ?  " 

(_Tw^/th  Night,  V.  1, 167.) 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write  dress  was  regulated 
by  strict  eumptuary  laws,  according  to  the       fu„  tn 
rank  or  profession  of  tiie  wearer.     Lawyers        ^'^"■ 
were  prohibited   from   wearing  any   fur   except   fos   or 
lamb  skin.     Shakspeore  has  an  allusion  to  this  regula- 


is^ 


\rz,  10.) 


muoccncy, 


liiiv  ft  fiirrtd  gown  to 

l.-^!iiLls  too,  Lr>  signify, 
luils    fur    lliu    faoiog." 


For  was  largely  used  as  an  ornament  in  dress  by  all 
claaae8>  so  much  so  that  the  importation  of  skins  threat- 
ened to  interfere  with  cloth  and  woollen  manufacture  in 
EiDgland.  To  encourage  the  sale  of  materials  of  home 
growth,  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  use  of  foreign 
furs.  According  to  a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  no  one  below  the  rank  of  an  earl  was  allowed  to  wear 
sable;  lur  of  black  genet,  or  luserne,  was  prohibited  to 
all  under  the  degree  of  knight,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  wear  any  fur,  "whereof  the  like  groweth  not  within  the 
queenes  dominions,  except  foynes,  gray  jenet,  calaber, 
budge,  outlandish  bare,  or  fox,  except  he  have  100  marks 
by  the  year." 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  was  sent  to  Russia  as  ambassador 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Czar  Vasilievitcb,  and  in 
I5!Jl  ho  published  a  full  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  commodities  and  government  of  the  country. 
The  internal  arrangements  of  Kussia  were  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  and 
the  GoTernment  despatched  a  remonsti-auce  to  the  English 
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Court  against  the  publication  of  the  book.  The  work  waff 
accordingly  su;>pre39ed.  The  report  of  Dr.  Fletcher  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  Russia,  is  printed  in  Hakluyt's 
collection  of  voyages  (vol.  i.  p.  538,  ed.  Evans,  ISlO).  He 
gives  a  list  of  the  various  fur-producing  animals  of  that 
part  of  the  country  :~ 

"The  chiufo  ftUTBs  are  theae,  blacke  fox,  sahlag,  luserncs,  dun  (ox, 
luortraneg,  guraesUlles  or  arminii,  lasets  or  miniver,  bever,  wulverins, 
the  skia  of  a  grent  nuter  rut  that  Braelleth  naturally  like  rouske, 
calaber  or  gray  squirrel,  red  squirrel,  red  and  white  fox.  The  blacke 
finite  aridred  come  out  ofSlberiA,  white  and  diiDn«  rroin  Peeliora,  nhence 
also  coiue  the  while  wolfa  and  white  beare  skin.  The  best  wulverin 
also  theuce  and  from  Perm.  The  beat  raartrona  are  frnm  Siberia,  Cadam, 
Mamm,  Perm,  and  Caxnti.  Lyserns,  minerer,  and  armius,  the  best  are 
out  of  Qallcts,  and  Oiigllta,  many  from  Nuvogrod,  and  Perm.  The 
beaver  of  the  best  sort  breede  in  Murmonakoy  by  Cola." 

The  Ermine,  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  animala 
hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  others  from  the  fact  that  its  fur 
was  chieBy  worn  by  royal  personages.  From  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  its  coat,  and  perhaps  from  the  dislike  it  has 
to  any  substance  that  can  soil  it,  this  animal  was  con- 
sidered as  the  emblem  of  purity  and  stainless  honour. 
As  such  it  has  been,  us  accurate  students  of  history  would 
naturally  expect,  appropriated  by  sovereigns  to  their 
peculiar  use —  ^^M 

"  Whose  honour,  ermine  like,  can  never  Buffer  ^^^| 

Spot,  or  black  suil"  ^^B 

(Beadmoht  and  Fletcher,  Knight  0/ Malta.) 

The  ermine,  or  armin,  is  the  Siberian  stoat.  The  name  is 
a  corruption  of  A^menia^i^  the  woods  of  which  country 
the  animal  abounded. 

Olaus  Magnus  gives  a  strange  account  of  the  Nor- 
wegian ermines : — 

"  Tliese  small  beiBts,  for  the  most  part,  every  three  yesrs,  for  the 
'tnercliaDtB  exceeding  great  gain,  grow  to  have  their  KkiuM  very  long. 
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becania  thejr  eat  so  much:  irhich  after  the  same  maanor  happens  not 
onely  in  Norwny,  but  ia  the  foresaid  HcUingia,  aad  [irovinces  thnt  ttre 
new  to  it  in  the  diuceaa  of  Upaal,  namely,  that  small  beasts  with  four 
fe«t,  that  they  call  leinmar,  or  lemmas  [Norwegian  rat  or  lemming],  as 
big  as  a  rat,  with  askjodirerso  coloured,  fnllout  of  the  ayr  in  ti'mpeets, 
and  sodden  showres;  but  no  man  known  from  wlieiice  they  come, 
whether  from  the  remoter  isbnds,  and  are  brought  hither  by  the  wind, 
or  eU«  they  breed  of  seculonC  nuitter  in  the  clouds :  yet  this  is  proved, 
that  so  soon  as  they  fall  down,  there  is  found  green  gra^s  in  their  belHes 
not  yel  digested.  These,  like  locusts,  falling  in  great  swnrms,  destroy 
•11  green  thin^  and  all  dyea  they  bite  on,  by  the  venome  of  them. 
■warm  lives  so  long  as  they  feed  on  no  new  grass :  also  they  coma 
her  in  troops  like  swallowes  that  ore  ready  to  fly  away ;  but  at 
set-time  tbey  either  dye  in  heaps,  with  a  contagion  of  the  earth,  or 
they  are  devoured  liy  beasta,  called  commonly  leknt,  or  hermelin,  and 
tbeaeenninfl  grow  fat  tberKby,and  their  skins  grow  longer.  And  these 
■kin*  also  are  sold  by  tens,  especially  fourty  in  a  bundle,  as  sabel,  or 
marUns,  fox,  beaver,  squirrel,  or  liares  skins  are,  and  are  carryed  forth 
by  shipping  into  fnr  dlslaut  uoun tries."    (Page  165.) 

The  ennine,  in  its  brown  summer  coat,  waa  called  the 
roeetel.  The  Engliah  stoat  ia  called  in  Norfolk  the 
lobster.  In  bis  account  of  English  dogs  Dr.  Caius  tells 
ns  that  harriers  were  trained  to  hunt,  besides  the  bare 
a&d  the  fos,  the  polecat,  lobster,  and  weasel. 

Some  poeta  of  the  time  were  wont  to  imagine  that  the 
,t«d  appearance  of  the  ermine's  fur  was  uatund,  but 
lis  ignorance  wa^  possibly  feigned  for  the  sake  of  the 
ostmtion.     Greene  saya: — 

"The  manners  and  the  fashions  of  this  age 
Are  like  the  ermine's  skin  so  full  of  spots." 

And  Randolph  informs  us  that — 

"  Nature  adonis 
The  peacock's  tall  with  stars ;  'tis  she  attires 
Tbe  bird  of  Paradiso  in  all  her  plumes ; 
She  decks  the  fields  with  various  flowers;  'tis  she 
Spangled  the  heavens  with  all  those  glorious  lights 
She  spotted  the  ermin's  skin  ^  and  arm'd  the  fish 
In  silver  mail." 

{The  Muse'i  Looking- Olaii,  iv.  1.) 
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The  laws  that  regulated  the  costume  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  this  period  were  so  arbitrary, 
that  even  in  matters  so  trifling  as  the  spots 
on  their  fur  no  scope  was  allowed  for  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer.  It  was  ordered  that  none  should  appear  in  an 
ermine,  or  lettice-bonnet,  unless  she  were  a  geutlewoman 
born,  having  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

"  Item,  a  gentleman's  wife,  she  being  a  gentleworajin  bom,  shall 
wear  an  ermiue  or  leUice  bonnet,  having  one  powdering  to  the  top. 
And  if  she  be  of  honourablu  stock,  to  have  tno  powderings,  one  before 
■Qotber  in  the  top.  Item,  an  esquire's  wife  to  have  two  pawdetiags." 
(8.  PraoK.  CurUUia  Mi»cdlania,  1818,  p.  313.) 

In  other  articles  of  dress  the  numbers  of  spots  varied 
according  to  the  wearer's  rank.  A  knight's  wife  might 
wear  seven  powderiogs  or  spots,  a  baron's  wife  thirteen,  a 
viscount's  wife  eighteen,  a  countess  twenty-four,  and  after 
that  estate  as  many  as  convenient.  On  the  occasion  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  the  queen  was  followed  by 
ladies — 

"being  lordefl  wives,  which  had  circotes  of  ecar'et,  with  oarrow 
alcuves,  the  breast  all  lettice,  with  biirres  of  pouderi,  accordiug  to  their 
degrocg."     (Nichols,  Pivyresaa  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  vol.  i.  p.  12.) 

The  word  Lettice  has  been  variously  explained.  By 
some  authors  it  is  considered  to  mean  lattice,  or  network, 
Mr.  Phinrht^,  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of  British  Costume,  adopts 
the  oxplnuation  of  Ootgrave,  that  it  was  the  fur  of  a  small 
nuiinal  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  It  evidently  resembled 
orminu,  bnt  it  is  impossible  that  ermines  could  be  supplied 
in  Bufflciont  <iunutities  for  ornamenting  robes  on  state 
ooc-aBioiiH.  In  the  account  given  in  Wriothesley's  Chro- 
nide  of  tho  pruceHsion  of  Henry  VIII.  to  open  Parliament 
in  IfiSti,  wo  liml  that  the  bishops  were  attired  in — 

"nibti  ot  Msrlott  furn^l  with  white  lettis  with  hoodes  of  the  nme. 
Tht&  my  Lord  Cbtuim'lor  of  EngUude,  in  his  perliauieot  robe  of  scar- 
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Istt  with  a  hood  to  the  same  furred  with  white  lettis,  with  the  kiages 
great  sealc  borne  before  him ; . . .  the  king  following  in  u  robe  of  ciitnHon 
Tetvet  furred  wilh  poudre  ermyna,  with  u  hood  of  the  situie.  TheD 
af^r  the  king  followed  the  Duke  of  SutToIke,  and  all  erlea,  marqueg, 
and  lordes,  alt  in  their  perltmoent  robea  of  scarlatt  furred  with  white, 
and  their  hoodea  uboiit  their  neckea,  which  were  fortie  in  number; 
everie  duke  having  fower  barres  of  white  furre  aloogeat  the  tight  side 
of  their  robea,  and  ovorie  earle  having  three  barrea  of  white  furre 
hloDgest  the  right  side  of  their  robes,  and  everie  lord  two  barree  lu 
likewise."    (Ed,  Hakluyt  Society,  1875,  p.  45.) 

The   Marten,   martern,   martron,  or   marten-cat,  was 
Itnnted  for  the  sake  of   its  skin,   which  in 
.  specimens  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
^e  sable.      Topsell  divides  martens  into  two  Tarieties 
—the  "beech-martin"  and  the  "fir-martin."     He  writes 
*(p.496):— 

"  Princes  and  great  nobles  are  clothed  therewith,  every  Hkinne  being 
woortlie  a  French  crowue,  or  fuure  shillings  at  the  least.  And  they  are 
ao  much  the  better  when  there  are  more  whit  haires  aspersed  among 
the  jellowc.  By  inspection  of  the  fointt,  that  is,  the  [nartinB  of  the 
beeoh,  for  the  Frenchmen  called  a  bet^ch  /uu,  from  whence  Cometh  the 
word  /oinei,  you  may  see  that  their  skins  are  more  duaky,  having  a 
tail  both  greater  and  blacker  then  the  martins  of  the  ^rres.  And 
tberefore  you  raiiRt  understand  that  they  of  the  firs,  are  by  way 
of  escellency  called  martitia  and  the  other  of  the  woods  called  foitus, 
la  Fnnce  there  are  no  martins  of  the  wall ;  but  these  martina  live  in 
bollow  beaches.  There  are  also  woods  full  of  these  beastes  in  Brussia, 
which  the  people  there  call  gayni.  There  are  also  store  of  martina 
iiearBfagiuiaa,andgouoralIy  in  all  parts  of  Europe  except  in  England." 

We  learn  from  the  account  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  pageant 
{Percy  Society,  vol,  ix,  p.  14)  that  when  Sir  William 
Draper  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  in  15li6-1567,  the 
Ironmongers  exerted  themselves  to  their  ntmost  ability 
ID  boDoiiring  the  procesaion,  as  he  was  what  is  termed 
"free  of  the  company."  Forty-six  persons,  bachelors, 
Lvere  nominated,  whose  drapery  was  composed  of  satin 
huBOcks,  gowns  farred   with  /oynes,  and   crimson  satin 
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Olaiis  Magnus  distinguishes  between  martens  anT 
sables : — 

"  Mnrtina  nnii  snblea  am  creatures  of  cold  countries.  All  know 
tliem  by  tlieir  namea,  liul  few  by  their  virtues,  hdIosb  by  the  quality 
of  their  skina  a  man  may  know  whnt  creatures  they  are.  .  .  . 
They  will  hit«  terribly  for  their  bigness,  for  thoy  have  teeth  naturally 
as  sharp  as  ruEours,  and  eiceediiig  small  and  sharp  naJU.  Bnt  as 
their  flesh  is  said  to  be  nothing  worth,  eo  their  skins  are  of  huge  prices, 
especially  among  forraioers,  that  use  them  more  far  their  pleasure  than 
commodity.  The  diSereace  between  them  is  this,  that  the  roartins 
are  of  a  grosoer  fur  from  the  crown  of  tlioir  head  U>  their  tail,  but  not 
if  you  rub  thejn  the  contrary  way :  but  the  sabcls  are  not  so ;  for  if  you 
stroak  th«m  with  your  hand  from  their  tail  to  their  crowns,  they  are 
equally  smooth,  because  they  are  furry,  and  their  hair  is  thicker;  and 
therefora  they  are  sooner  caien  by  the  worms  then  other  skins  are, 
unless  they  are  constantly  used,  or  wormwood  learea  put  between  them 
to  preserve  them.  And  if  sable  skius  are  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  they 
will  consume  more  in  one  day  than  if  they  were  worn  a  whole  year. 
When  the  beasl  is  alive  ho  always  lyes  in  some  shady  grove,  and  geta 
hia  living  by  lying  in  wait  for  small  birds."     (Page  184.) 

TopseU  (p.  755)  writes  thus 

"  Of  the  zebe!,  commonly  called  a  sabell. — Among  all  the  kindes  of 
weasels,  squirrets,  wood-mice,  wildc-mice,  or  other  little 

Sable,  beasts  of  the  world,  there  is  none  comparable  to  this 
zehctli.  It  ia  bred  In  Huscovia  and  the  northcnie 
partes  of  the  worldo,  among  the  Lapones,  but  no  whore  more  plentifull 
then  in  Tartariu,  Scythia,  and  Sarraasia;  atid  it  is  therefore  called  by- 
some  Mas  Scythicut,  the  Scythian  mouse.  In  the  furthest  part  of 
Lithuania  they  have  little  or  no  mony,  and  therefore  the  marchants 
which  Iraffick  thither  do  exchange  their  wares  for  zebel  or  sabol  skins. 
Those  are  the  best  which  have  most  white  and  yellow  haires  mingled 
in  them,  and  the  garments  of  princes  are  onely  fringed  and  lined 
with  these  sabel  skinnes;  and  honorable  matrons,  auncient  noble  men 
and  their  wives,  doe  likewise  use  two  or  three  of  these  to  weare  about 
their  neckes.  For  it  is  oertaine  that  a  garment  of  these  skinnes  is 
much  deerer  tlien  cloth  of  gold ;  and  I  have  heard,  and  also  read,  that 
there  have  boene  two  thousand  duckets  payed  for  so  many  as  were 
put  in  one  cloake." 

As  a  besant  is  supposed  to  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
docat^  the  following  passage  from  Marco  Polo's  Travels, 
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whicTi  were  written  about  the  year  1300,  may  possibly 
be  Topsell's  authority  for  his  assertion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  sable.  Describing  the  tents  of  aomo  grand  khan 
of  Tartary,  Marco  Polo  says : — 

"  Wilbinside  thsj  are  lined  witli  the  skins  of  erniiDs  and  EabIeK, 
which  are  the  moat  costly  of  oil  furs ;  for  the  latter,  if  of  a  size  to  trim, 
ft  dress,  is  valued  at  two  thousand  besaot*  of  gold,  provided  it  bo 
perfect,  but  if  otherwise,  only  one  thousand.  It  is  esteemed  by  the 
Tartara  tbo  queen  of  furs.  The  animal,  which  ia  their  language  is 
named  rondes,  is  about  the  sUo  of  a  polecat."  {Trauelt,  ed,  Harsdeu, 
181T,p.  Ml) 

The  following  letter  from  the  Muscovite  Company  in 
London  to  their  agents  in  Russia,  in  1560,  shows  that 
at  that  date  foreign  furs  were  already  going  out  of 
B  &shion.  The  ladies  of  the  period  bod,  no  doubt,  exerted 
r  influence  in  support  of  the  development  of  British 
Sroollen  manufactures ;  — 

"  The  sables  which  you  sent  this  yeere  be  very  base.     Among  them 
e  could  not  make  one  priocipall  Umber.   We  have  alwayes  written 
mto  you  to  send  them  that  bee  good  or  else  none.     The  wolverings 


1  base,  the 

.s  we  have  had  : 

mines,  they  cost 

Therefore  buy 

a  halfe  in  the 


)  indifferent,  and  some  of  the  wolves;  the  rest  i 
huenes  but  tneaue,  the  lettes  not  so  large  sklnnes  i 
tbe  best  is,  they  were  of  a  new  death.  As  for  the  oi 
more  there  with  you  then  we  can  sell  them  for  here. 
no  more  of  them,  nor  of  squirrels,  for  wee  lost  the  o 
Othet.  The  wares  that  wo  would  have  you  provide  against  the 
Domming  of  the  shippes  are  waic,  tallowe,  trayne  oylcR,  flaxe,  cables  and 
ropes,  And  furres,  such  as  we  have  written  to  you  for  in  our  last  letters 
by  (be  shippes :  and  from  hencofoorth  not  to  make  any  great  provision 
of  any  rich  furres  except  principal  sables  and  lettes ;  for  now  there  ia  a 
proclamatioQ  made  that  no  furres  shall  be  womc  here  but  such  aa  the 
like  is  growing  here  within  this  our  realm.  The  sables  that  you  doe 
miod  to  send  to  us  let  them  be  principall  and  fayre,  and  not  past  foure  or 
five  timban;  for  they  will  not  be  commonly  worne  here  as  they  have 
bia  with  noble  men  :  and  likewise  of  luserns  send  fcwe  and  principal 
^B|DOd."     {naklayt'o  Voyaga,  vol.  i.  p.  342,  cd.  Evans,  l«10.) 

^Hl.  tin 


i.  timber,  or  timmer,  of  sables,  martens,  or  ermines,  was 
k  bundle  of  40  skins :  of  other  fura  it  included  120  skins. 
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The  animal  lette  here  meutioned  probably  supplie 
lettice  fur  already  referred  to. 

Tlie  wearing  of  sable  was  prohibited  by  statute  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  to  any  one  below  the  rank  of  earl. 
Gowns  furred  with  sable  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  bestowed  as  presents,  and  to  be  mentioned  as  rich 
legacies  by  the  possessors  unto  their  heirs.  Sir  John 
Wallop,  in  1.551,  bequeaths  to  different  friends  gowns 
furred  with  sable,  luceroa,  and  black  coney.  In  the  col- 
lection of  wills,  Testamenta  Vetusta,  by  Sir  H.  NicolaSj 
182(3,  we  find  many  such  bequests. 

Hamlet's  exclamation,  "Let  the  devil  wear  black,  for 
I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables,"  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy. The  only  passage  in  Sbakspeare's  plays  where 
the  word  sahle  may  be  understood  to  m,ean  the  fur  is  in 
the  same  play; —  ^M 

"  For  youth  do  less  becomes  ^^M 

TliG  light  aad  CAreleaa  livary  lliat  it  wears  ^^M 

Than  .settled  Age  bis  sables  aud  hiH  weeds,  ^1 

liuportiog  health  and  graveuess." 

{Hamlet,  iv.  7,  70.) 
But  in  these  latter  lines  the  meaning  may  well  be  the 
dark  and  sombre  costume  appropriate  to  advanced  years, 
in  contrast  with  the  more  lively  colours  and  the  paler 
tints  preferred  by  youth.  If  Hamlet,  after  speaking  of 
his  "inky  cloak,"  professes  his  intention  of  going  into 
mourning,  the  announcement  is  certainly  unnecessary. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
array  himself  in  a  costume  so  expensive  as  a  suit  of 
sables.  Warburton,  the  commentator,  suggested  a  plau- 
sible reading- — "Let  the  devil  wear  black, .'fore  [before] 
I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables."  Mr.  G-,  Wightwick,  in  T/w 
Critic,  declares  that  Hamlet  meant  to  say,  "I'll  have  a 
suit  of  sabell,"  i.e.  of  flame  colour.  A  misspelling,  this 
writer  considers,  has  caused  the  confusion.  There  would 
certainly  be  a  novelty  in  Hamlet's  making  his  appear- 
ance in  a  brilliant  red  costume. 
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In  The  Seven  Days  of  the  Weak,  an  interlude  performed 
I  at  Oxford  in  1607,  the  word  sable  occurs  in  connexion  . 
I  with  mourning.  But  as  the  rhyme  is  evidently  the 
1  anthor's  first  consideration,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
I  irhetber  a  uoun  or  an  adjective  is  intended  by  the  name. 
I  Niffht  enters,  and  thus  announces  himself: — 

"  Blacke  Night,  t.s  black  as  any  mouminge  sable  is, 
Comes  for  to  prompt  the  actors  if  tLej  stumble  ; 
For  who  can  sec  what  Night  doth  Bay,  or  able  is 
To  heare  hoff  Night  doth  nalke  about  and  mumble." 

The  Ferret,  originally  a  native  of  Africa,  was  brought 
I  into  Spain   with  the   design  of  freeing  the 
1  latter  country  from  the  multitudes  of  rabbits 
I  that  infested  it.     Theuco  the  whole  of  Europe  was  in 
I  time  stocked. 

The  solitary  reference  to  this  animal  by  Shakspeare 
I  is  more  expressive  than  polite.     Brutua  desciibes  Cicero 
B  looking— 

"  With  sucli  ferret  and  euch  fierj  eyea 
As  M'c  have  sceti  Iiim  in  the  Capihil, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  aoma  senstors." 

(Juliiii  Caear.  i.  2,  186.) 

The  Polecat  was  called  also,  on  account  of  its  strong 

scent,  the  foulmartin  or  foumart,  and  fitchet 

„,   ,  Polecat. 

or  fitchew. 

The  first  name  is  derived  by  some  authorities  from 
the  French  words,  pouh  and  chal,  and  has  been  bestowed 
on  this  animal  on  account  of  the  destruction,  it  works 
in  ben-roosts,  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  polecat  only  as 
a  tenn  of  abuse.     The  foul-mouthed  Thersitea  exclaims : — 

"To  be  n  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  litcliew,  a  toa<l,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a 
pottock,  or  a  hetring  without  a  rue,  I  would  not  caro:  but  to  be 
Uenelauel  1  would  conapire  against  destiay."  {Troilus  and  CreBiida, 
».  1,  M.) 


^ 


The  animals  of  the  weasel  tribe  found  in  England  are 


HoDsshiuit. 
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known  under  a  variety  of  names,  and  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  clearly  distinguished  one  from  another. 
Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  (^Uolinshed^s 
Chronicles,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  ed.  1577),  says,  "I  might  here 
entreat  largelie  of  other  vermino,  as  the  polcat,  the 
miniver,  the  weasell,  stote  (fulmart),  squirrell,  fitchew, 
and  such  like," 

A  correspondent  in  JVbies  and  Queries,  1853,  started 
what    ntiprofitable  discussion   by   an 
inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  mouse- 
hunt  in  Borneo  and  Jidiet  (iv.  4,  11) : — 

"  Ay,  you  have  been  a  laousehunt  in  your  time ; 
But  I  will  ivHtcii  you  from  such  watching  now." 

One  suggestion  was  that  the  Mousehunt  was  a  little 
animal  of  the  weasel  species,  about  the  length  of  a.  rat, 
with  a  long  and  hairy  tail,  bushy  at  the  tip.  Another, 
quoting  Fennell's  Naturai  Sistory,  asserted  that  the 
reference  was  to  the  beech-marten.  A  third  considered 
that  this  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  mousehunt,  if  any 
actual  animal  of  that  name  exists,  is  only  the  young  of 
the  common  weasel.  In  The  Storye  of  Rvynard  Ote  Foxe, 
as  it  was  printed  by  Caston  in  14S1,  an  animal  named 
the  mousehunt  appears  in  the  list  of  Master  Reynard's 
relations : — 

"  Itukenawe  ftho  she-ape,  Reynard'^  aunt]  called  ham  [them]  forth 
aad  iiayile,  Welcome,  my  dere  ohyldreu ;  come  forth  and  etande  by 
Beynard  your  der  nevew.  Thcnne  sayd  she,  Come  forth,  alle  ye  that 
ben  of  my  kynne  and  HeynartB ;  and  late  us  praye  the  kynge  that  he 
wiUe  doo  to  Ilojnard  rjght  of  the  lando.  Tho  cam  forth  many  a  beest 
anon,  an  tho  squyrel,  the  musehont,  the  fychews,  the  martron,  the 
bever  wyth  bis  wyf  Ordegale,  the  genete  [wild  cat],  the  oslrole,  the 
boassyng  and  the  fycet,"    (Ed.  Percy  Society,  1844,  vol.  sil  p.  109.) 

In  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  beaver  in  such 

disreputable  company,  it  is  stated  that  he  only  attended 

deference  to  the  command  of  Dame  Rukenawe.     Bey- 


■relsome   Weasel. 
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Sard's  annt  liad  tho  reputation  of  great  wisdom,  and 
icb  dreaded  on  account  of  her  unlimited  power  of 
I  aiiscbief.  That  moasehunt  was  at  a  much  later  period 
the  name  of  an  animal  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Milton:— 

"  Although  I  know  that  many  preload  to  bo  great  rabies  in  these 
stadies,  have  sc&rce  saluted  them  from  the  strings  to  the  title  page; 
or  to  give  them  more,  have  been  but  tlie  mousehunts  and  ferrets  of  an 
ioj."     (0/ Be/ornuilion  iw  England,  e(cj 

The  Weasel,  like  the  polecat,  was  a  great  enemy  to 
■:|K>uItry.     Shakspeare     compares    England's 
Bjuvadiog  neighbour  to  this  little  intruder : — 

"  For  onee  the  eagle  Ens'sfd  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unsniarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  Bueaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs. 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  tear  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  cat." 

{Hrnry  V.,  i.  2,  169.) 


io  warns  Imogm  that  if  she  assumes  male  attire 
|lie  must  adopt  the  manners  "  should  attend  it."     She 


"Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  aauoy,  and 
As  qu&rrelous  as  the  weasel." 

(CymbeUiie,  iii.  1,  161.) 

Owing  to  the  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  animals 

sat  confusion  exists  as  to  the  names  given 

1  the  furs  worn  at  this  period.     According 

)  some  authors,  Miniver  was  the  lighter  portion  of  the 

ftjikiD  of  squirrels  and  woasels.     According  to   otheta  it 

was  the   skin   of   a    small   animal    caught    in    Bussia. 

Henry  VII,  wore  at  his   coronation   a   "surcote   closed, 

fljrred  with  menyver  pure,  a  hode  of  estate  furred  with 

menyver   piue   and  purfuld  [bordered]    with   ermyns,  a 

gret  mantell  of  crymesyn  saten  furred  also  with  menyvet 

pnre."     From  this  record  it  would  appear  that  the  fur 
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nas  without  spots.  In  other  occonnts  spots  are  mentioned. 
They  were  probably  smaller  in  size  than  those  on  the  fur 
called  ermine.  In  Massinger's  play,  The  City  Madam, 
hu]ie  describes   the   costume   of  a   wealthy   merchant's 


"  He  mnde  a,  knight,  _ 

And  your  eireet  mistresa-ship  IsdyRed,  you  wore  ^M 

Satin  on  Eolemn  days,  a  chain  or  goUl,  ^| 

A  velvet  hood,  rich  borders,  and  Komutimes  ^1 
A  dftiuty  miniver  cap"  (i».  4), 

Joseph  Hall  satirizes  some  candidates  for  ecclesiastical 
honours,  who — 

"  Sit  seven  years  pining  in  an  anchores  cheyre,  ^| 

I'o  win  Bome  patched  shreds  of  minivere."  H 

iSatira,  book  iv.,  satirei  2.)       ■ 

Vair  was  a  fur  largely  nsed  in  heraldry.  It  was 
represented  by  a  series  of  shield  or  bell- 
shaped  pieces  placed  together  alternately, 
commonly  blue  and  white.  Some  say  this  form  was 
taken  from  the  pattern  i^hich  is  made  by  the  dark  fur 
on  the  back  of  the  squirrel  when  entire  skins  of  this 
animal  are  laid  flat  and  sewn  edge  to  edge.  Mr.  Planche, 
in  his  Cyclopedia  of  Costume,  explains  the  names  of  other 
furs  that  were  occasionally  worn, 

Biche,  according  to  him,  was  the  skin  of  the  female 
deer.  By  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
furs  of  biche  were  prohibited  to  clergymen  below  the 
dignity  of  resident  canon. 

Budge,  bogy,  bogys  or  burge,  was  lambskin  with  the 
wool  dressed  outwards.  Garments  were  often  edged  and 
lined  with  this  fur,  and  the  hood  of  the  bachelor  of  arts 
is  still  so  ornamented.  Powderings  of  bogy  shanks,  or 
tips  cut  from  the  legs  of  black  lambs,  were  used  in 
spotting  ermine. 

Colabrere,  or  calabar,  was  the  summer  coat  of  the 
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ray  squirrel  of  Hussia.     It  was  so  called  from  Calabria, 

•hence   it   was   imported.     Piers   Ploughman    desoribea 

physician    as   dad   in  a   furred   hood    and   cloak   of 

alabrere. 

Chiaamus,  cicimus,  or  Biamusilis  was  a  valuable  species 

far  mentioned   by  tbe   bistorians  and   poets  of  the 

Cddle  Ages.     It  was  probably  the  skin  of  thy  Pontic 

Uoaae. 

Lituite,  a  fur  only  used  in  doublings,  was  so  called 

from  the  skin  of  the  Htuit.  or  white  martyn  cat.     Jennet, 

or  genet,  was  the  fur  of  the  wild  cat. 

Dossus,  from  the  French  dos,  was  the  fur  from  the 

back  of  tbe  aqnirrel,  the  same  as  the  fur  called  in  France 

petit  yria, 

Olaus  Magnus  describes  the  Wolverine,  Glutton,  or 

■Wood  Do"  (Gulo  luseus),  one  of  the  fur-pro- 

ma  -1  ■         1    1       n       ni        1  Wolverine. 

Bsncing  animjils  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fletcher 

~  1  bis  list  of  Russian  commodities  :— 

"AmongBt  al!  creatures  that  are  thought  to  be  iusatiable  in  tbo 
■  ttwchero  parts  of  SiredeQ,  the  giito  hath  its  name  to  be  the  principall ; 
■  (  the  vulgar  tongue  they  call  him  fcr^,  but  in  the  Oentiao 
vielfrai,  in  the  Sclavonish  speech  roiiainalca,  from  his  much 
Uiog ;  aod  the  niade  Latin  name  is  giilu ;  for  he  is  su  called  from  his 
InttODf.  He  is  as  great  as  a  great  d(^,  and  his  ears  nod  face  are  like 
;  his  feet  and  nails  are  very  sharp :  his  body  is  hairy  with  loQg 
brown  hair,  fail  tail  is  like  the  foxes,  but  somewhat  shorter,  but  bis 
hair  ia  thicker,  and  of  this  they  make  brave  winter  caps.  The  fleah 
of  this  ctcatnre  is  laltogether  UKelesso  for  man's  food :  but  bis  skio  is 
very  commodioua  and  pretious.  For  it  ia  of  a  white  brown  black 
colour,  like  a  damask  cloth  wrought  with  many  figures ;  and  it  shews 
the  more  beautiful,  as  by  the  industry  of  the  artists  it  is  joyo'd  with 
T  garments  in  the  likeneaso  or  colour.  Princes  and  great  men  use 
B  habit  in  winter  made  like  coats ;  because  it  quickly  makes  heat 
~  aolds  it  long ;  and  that  not  only  in  Swethland,  and  Qolhland,  but 
1  Germany,  where  the  rarity  of  these  skins  makes  them  to  be  moro 
med,  when  it  is  prised  in  ships  among  other  merchandise.  And  I 
A  not  think  fit  to  overpasse,  that  when  men  sleep  under  these  skins, 
hay  have  dreams  that  ^ree  with  the  nature  of  tliat  creature  and  have 
n  iuMtioble  stomach."    C^age  180.) 
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There  is  a  delightful  Tagueness  in  the  description  of 
this  animal's  colour.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  worthy  arch- 
bishop's accuracy  was  not  on  a  pat  with  his  credulity, 
The  description  given  by  Grieve,  in  his  Hilary  of  Kam- 
aehaika,  1764  (p.  99),  of  the  wolverine  deserves  quota- 
tion, although  of  a  more  recent  date,  as  showing  the  high 
valoe  set  by  the  natives  upon  the  animal : — 

"There  u  a  creaturu  of  tiie  neiuel  kind,  called  tlie  glatUra,  whnee 
furr  u  so  greatly  esteemed  above  iX\  others,  that  when  they  would 
deaciibe  a  man  most  richly  attired,  thejr  say  tbat  be  is  cloatbed  with 
the  focT  of  the  elutton.  The  women  of  Kamtscbiitka  dress  dieir  heire 
with  the  wbit«  claws  of  this  snimal,  and  reckon  them  a  very  great 
ornamenL  However,  the  Kamtscfaodales  kill  bo  few  of  them  that 
they  Dot  only  have  not  enough  for  exportation,  but  even  import  (ome 
from  Jakutski  at  a  very  great  price.  They  put  the  greater  valtie  upon 
the  fun  of  the  glutton  the  whiter  and  yeUower  it  is,  although  every- 
where elae  this  sort  is  despised  ;  nay,  they  esteem  it  so  much,  that  they 
■ay  the  heavenly  beings  wear  no  other  garments  tliau  of  this  fun." 

The  general  colour  of  the  wolverine  is  a  rich  brown, 
deepening  in  parts  to  black ;  the  yoimg  ones  are  much 
lighter,  of  a  pale  cream  yellow.  It  is  only  the  claws 
that  are  white,  but  they  form  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
jet  black  fur  of  the  pairs.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of 
the  insatiate  appetite  of  the  glutton,  but  after  making 
due  allowance  for  exaggeration  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
its  voracity  entitles  it  to  the  name,  "  the  vulture  of 
qnadrupeds," 

The  Otter  was  in  these  tiroes  a  denizen  of  most  of  the 

rivers   in  the  north   and    west  of  England. 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England  (vol.  2, 
p.  573,  ed.  NicholB,  1811),  writes  :— 

"  Plenty  of  these  in  Brecknock-meer ;  a  creature  that  can  dig  and 
dive,  resident  in  the  two  elements  of  earth  and  water.  The  badger, 
where  he  bites,  maketb  his  teeth  to  meet ;  and  the  otter  leaves  little 
distance  between  them.  He  is  as  destructive  to  fish  as  the  wolf  to 
■beep.  See  we  here,  more  is  required  to  make  fine  flesh  than  to  have 
fine  feeding;  the  flesh  of  the  otter,  from  his  innalti  rankue&s,  being 
nought,  though  his  diet  be  dainty." 
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Shakspeare  has  bat  one  menti<m  of  this  animal : — 

*'E6Ue$$.  Saj,  what  beast,  tboa  knave,  thoa? 
Fahtaf,  What  betst!  why,  an  otter. 
Prince.  An  otter.  Sir  John !  why  an  otter? 
FaL  Why,  she's  ndther  fish  nor  flesh.* 

a  Benry  IV^  in.  S,  141.) 

The  doubt  among  learned  men  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
otter,  hinted  at  in  the  aboTe  passage,  was  not  quite 
cleared  up  even  in  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton,  who 
declines  to  commit  himself  bj  speaking  positirel j  on  the 
subject. 

Olaus  Magnus  writes  of  the  otters  of  Norway : — 

'*  The  otters  hare  a  square  month,  and  bite  as  beavers,  they  are  like 
them  in  their  skins  bat  tbey  are  a  third  part  longer.  Their  skins  are 
greatly  used  by  the  northern  people,  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  their 
garments,  becaose  their  skin  will  hold  fast.  They  are  sold  by  tens,  as 
beavers  and  foxes,  and  martins  skins  are :  and  they  are  £sl&ified  with 
smoke  of  a  stone-tree  npon  coles,  that  they  may  appear  to  be  of  a 
shining  black ;  but  if  you  rub  them  presently  with  a  white  cloth,  the 
colour  is  gone,  and  the  sophistication  is  discovered.  So  wolves  skins 
powdred,  with  coal  and  chalk,  rubbed  with  a  linnen  clotb,  are  proved 
to  be  falsified.  So  squirrels  skins,  called  In  Italian  doitae,  strewed  over 
with  chalk,  are  disoorered  to  be  false  by  a  black  cloth.  We  must 
search  out  which  colour  is  natural,  and  which  artificial,  and  so  prize 
them."    (Page  183,) 

Those  who  talk  sentimentally  about  the  ^  good  old 
times/'  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  such  deceptions 
as  are  here  described  are  inyentions  of  a  modem  date. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  records  that  otters  were  plentiful 
in  his  time :  **  They  are  accounted  no  bad  dish  by  many  ; 
they  are  to  be  made  very  tame ;  and  in  some  houses  have 
served  for  turnspits  *'  (voL  iv.  p.  336,  ed.  Wilkins).  They 
could  hardly  have  been  trusted  when  fish  formed  part  of 
the  meal. 

The  Badger  was  also  known  by  the  names  bawson, 
brock,  and  gray.    In  Ben  Jonson's  Sad  Shep- 
herd, a  country  swain  brings  as  a  present  to 
his  mistress  a  fine — 
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'*  KiiuHiih  kuiWHOh  cub,  tlui  young  grice  of  a  gray, 
'l'w^  ^,vMy  urwliluii  aiul  iliU  forrct  gay"  (i.  1). 

rUii  llul  \\\\\s  wt  \\\U  piiNMi)(0  has  given  rise  to  some 
vlu<vu^^U^i.  \Vlu4lloy  n^wiU  ••  Imwson's  cub,  and  the  young 
\ij^\\,^  \»(  w  Uilg0i\"  Oin\»iHl.  ill  hill  ('dition, explains  bawaon, 
whi^^lw  ui^^mI  ^^  M  iiuUt»*utlYt\  isi  a  badger,  to  mean  here 
\i\\m\i,  iliH^k.  'HUH  i*|kitUt»t  iHUiuot  be  applied  to  a  full- 
^i\^\\\\  UsIgvVi  >»ul  wu«ht  wrv  wtdl  bo  said  of  a  cub. 
(/»4iH>4  Ikv  ^.v^  i>*  H  ikUoikUiv^  i4'  aujr  kind.  That  this  is 
\\^^  \\\wksH,'^\  v^i^hwhIUku  w  *ithv>wu  by  the  lines  a  little 

«*'iUuu  wvH'bHv  \v\i^\  %h^  \kx)t^^tm^\  wUh  l>Nu  hedgehogs? 
•V  ^lmK«%ua  UvAi  (^  H^\v4(  ?    VHaIi.  (^Ht  h^>ulel !  ** 

'i^Uv^  V'mI^  luvAAiui^  v^l'  it^U  «u^im^  that  occurs  in 
)!iU44V^^^^v^  ^  vvUvM  sVi)'  (^,^  ^cA  ^p|Klit^  it  as  a  term 
\a    H^i»i\s4vU  w    Vu/Ww:    ^^M^UY„  hiui^  thee,  brock!" 

^Kyv  4Uuul  iUvv^  ^b^(  tht>badger*s  right  legs  were  of 
^  vU^^Vv'^V  iv^K^iVU  fV\^u  lUi>ae  on  its  left,  to  enable  it  to 
SS^VN  \\\\^  V'H^  VM  Ui^  ^id^  of  a  hill,  lasted  long  after  this 
uv^^Nsl  \ViUi^u\  ihvwne,  in  his  poems  on  country  life, 
U  v^\^\\v^vsVl\  ^  Uim  U>Iiever  in  the  notion: — 

'*  .\uv^  44  Omt  Umi^I  hath  legs,  which  shepherds  feare^ 
\vlv^»M  i^  Wdgt>r,  which  our  lamhs  doth  teare, 
K^xw  K^v^i  tht)  otht)r  short,  that  when  he  runs 
V\»>^i\  tho  lvalues  he  halts;  but  when  he  wona 
{ h\  oraggy  ro<*k»,  or  steepy  hills,  we  see 
Nvau'  ruus  more  swift,  nor  easier  than  he.** 

{Britannia's  PastoralSy  book  i.,  song  4.) 

Tv»i>st^U  writes  of  the  badger, — 

^  lUs  l>ack  is  br\>ad»  his  legs  as  some  say  longer  on  the  right  side 
thou  uu  tho  \^t\t  aud  tliert^fore  he  runneth  best  when  he  getteth  to  the 
^d«>  K^  a  hill  vu"  a  cart  rv>ad  way.*    (l^ge  34.) 

To  oorrt^sjH>nd  with  this  statement,  the  badger  in  the 
wootlout  whioh  aoiH^m^^nies  it  is  represented  as  using  the 
legs  on  the  same  side  together  instead  of  alternately.    Sir 
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I  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  Vulvar  Errors, 
ridicnles  this  idoa,  and  points  out    that  as,  like   other 
I  animals,  it  uses  its  legs  diagonally,  the  brevity  had  been 
\  more  tolerable  in  the  cross  legs. 

Drayton,  in  his  poetical  account  of  the  Flood,  probably 
1  xefers  to  the  use  made  of  the  skin  of  this  animal  as  the 
I  outer  covering  for  the  Jewish  tabernacle  : — 

"  Th'  unoveu-legg'd  badger,  wIiobp  eye-pleaaiu^  skin 
The  case  to  lUQDy  n  curious  thing  hath  besn, 
Since  that  great  flood,  his  furtrusses  forsakes 
Wrought  in  tlie  earth,  and  tho'  but  baiting,  makes 
Up  to  the  Ark." 

iNoah's  Flood.) 

Canon  Tristram,  however,  considers  that  though  the 
badger  is  found  commonly  in  Palestine,  it  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  attainable  in  auftjcient  numbers  in 
the  Sinaitic  wilderness  to  have  furnished  skins  to  the 
amount  required.  He  imagines  that  the  animal  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  was  the  seul,  or  dugong ;  both  of  which 
animals,  together  with  the  dolphin,  are  found  in  consider- 
able abundance  in  the  Red  Sea.  Tho  badger  is  also 
spoken  of  as  furnishing  the  sandals  of  the  Jewish  women 
{Nalural  History  of  the  Bible,  1873,  p.  44). 
Topsell  mentions  two  kinds  of  badgers — 

"  one  resemblinf;  a  dog  in  lite  feet,  which  is  cnid  canine,  the  other 
a  hog  in  his  cloven  boofe,  and  is  cald  swinish :  also  theEo  differ  in  the 
fuhion  of  their  soowt,  one  resembling  the  snuwt  of  a.  dog,  the  other  of 
s  swine,  and  in  their  meat,  the  one  eating  flesh  and  carrion  like  a 
dogge,  the  other  roots  and  fruits  like  a  hog ;  both  kioda  have  bene 
found  in  Normandy  and  other  jinrts  of  France  and  Sicillie.  In  Italy 
and  Germany  they  eat  graycs  flesh  and  boile  with  it  penres,  which 
maketh  the  flesh  taat  tike  the  flesh  of  a  porcupine.  The  flesh  is  best 
In  September  If  it  be  fat,  and  of  the  two  kindcs,  the  xwinish  badger  is 
better  flesh  then  tbe  other."    (Page  31.) 

For  this  distinction  Topsell  is  probably  indebted  to 
OIros  Magnus,  who  writes  :— 
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"  There  are  two  sorts  of  them  [budgets]  one  tlial  is 
wildc,  that  hath  stifTiT  bristles.  It  in  also  called  the  d(^-b 
because  bis  foot  U  divided  like  to  the  doga:  another  is  called  || 
hug-badger,  because  his  hoof  is  divided  in[o  two. 
also  greater  than  foxes,  that  have  a  hairy  bristly  skio,  aod  the  biistlei 
are  aliff,  and  the  skin  rough;  and  with  these  they  cover  all  their 
quivers  for  war  or  bunting,  to  kiicp  their  arrows  from  tbe  wet  and 
sDov.    Also  mens  deaths  are  made  of  them."    (Pi^o  187.) 

In  an  early  version  of  Eeynard  the  Foxe,  the  badger  is 
called  "grymbart  the  dasse,"  from  the  (Jerinan  dacha, 
whence  also  comes  the  modem  dacbsliand,  or  badger- 
hound. 

Every  variety  of  the  weasel  tribe  possesses  as  a  weapon 
of  defence  a  disagreeable  scent.  The  Skunk 
has  tbe  power  of  emitting,  at  will,  a  secretion 
80  fetid  that  the  odour  thereof  can  put  to  flight  both  man 
and  beast.  "  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  " 
any  substance  that  has  been  tainted  by  this  "  odoriferous 
stench."  The  skunk  is  described,  though  under  another 
name,  by  a  Portuguese  resident  in  Brazil : — 

"  The  biaralaca  is  of  the  Kigncese  ol'  a  cat,  like  a  ferret ;  it  bath 
a  white  Btroake  and  a  grey  along  tbe  baoke,  like  a  crosae,  very  well 
inade;  it  feeds  upon  birds  aud  tbeir  eggea,  and  upon  other  things, 
especially  u))on  ambur,  aud  lovetb  it  so  well  that  all  the  night  be  goelh 
by  the  seaside  to  sKcke  it,  and  where  there  is  any,  hue  is  tbe  first.  It 
is  greatly  feared,  not  because  it  hath  any  teeth,  or  any  other  defensive 
thing,  but  it  hath  a  certaine  ventositie  so  strong,  and  ao  evill  of  sent, 
that  it  dotb  penetrate  tbe  wood,  the  stones,  and  all  that  It  encountreth 
withal),  and  it  is  such  that  some  Indians  have  died  with  the  stench. 
And  the  dug  that  cummetb  neeroitescapeth  nut:  and  this  smell  lasteth 
flfteene,  twuntie,  or  more  days,  and  it  is  such  that  if  it  lli>bteth  neere 
some  towne,  it  is  presently  disiiihabited."  (Furchas,  vol.  iv.,  p.  130i.) 

The  last  statement  savours  of  exaggeration. 

The  same  writer  describes  tbe  Coati,  or  Coati-mundJ, 

an    auimal    found    in    Central    and    South 
Coati. 

America : — 

"The  coatf,  is  of  the  height  of  an  hare,  with  short  and  spotted 
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balre,  with  little  and  aliarpe  earea,  both  of  a  littla  heaii,  and  also  with 
1  eminent  anout  from  the  eyea,  more  then  a  foote  long,  rouDil  like 
a  walking-stalTe,  suddenly  decreasing  at  the  end,  m  that  it  is  nlto- 
gether  of  an  equall  thicknease,  with  so  narrow  a  mouth  that  it  can. 
scarce  receive  the  little  finger.  None  may  be  found  mora  moDstrous : 
afterward,  when  this  wllde  beast  is  taken,  gatheriug  her  foure  feet 
together,  shee  bendeth  her  wife  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  falleth 
flat  downe :  nor  can  shee  ever  bee  raised,  nor  compelled  to  eate,  unlesM 
ftnts  be  given  her,  on  which  shee  also  feedeth  in  the  woods."  (i^rcAot, 


la.) 


I 


Besides  aDts  and  other  insects,  the  coati  lives  on  eggs  and 
small  birds. 

The  Bear  miglit  almost  claim  to  ho  classed  amoDg 
the  domestic  animals,  so  familiar  must  it  have 
been  in  Elizabeth's  time  to  all  who  livetl  in 
London  or  any  other  large  town.  Its  life,  however,  was 
far  less  enjoyable  than  that  of  its  fellows  who  had  been 
more  completely  domesticated  by  man.  It  was  either 
penned  up  in  a  shed,  or  led  about  the  country  by  a  chain 
in  company  with  a  monkey  and  one  or  two  performing 
dogs.  Shakspeare's  references  to  the  sport  of  bear-baiting 
are  numerous.     Slender  says — 


"  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as 
lan  in  England.     Vou  are  afraid,  if  you  » 


}on  quarrel  at  it  at  aof 
I  the  bear  loose,  are  you 


"Anne.  Ay  indeed,  sir. 

"  Sim.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now.  I  hnTe  seen  Sockersoa 
loose  twenty  times,  and  have  wken  him  by  the  chain  ;  but,  I  warrant 
you,  the  women  have  so  cried  nod  shrieked  at  it,  thiit  it  paased : 
but,  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill-favonrod 
rough  things."    {Merry  Wioa,  i.  I.) 


This  bear  is  mentioned  also  by  Sir  John  Davie 
desciibea  a  law  student — 


who 


"Leaving  old  Ploydon,  Dier, and  Brooke  alone. 
To  see  old  Harry  Hunks  aud  Sacarsun." 
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Ben  Jonson  mentions  two  of  tlie  most  famous  fighters  who 
were  named  after  their  owners : — 


"  When  Jfti  WTiiting  o 


George  Sfont  were  at  the  Mtnke." 

(TAe  Silent  Wuman,  iii.  1.) 


Bear-baiting  was  at  this  time  considered  not  only  a  suit- 
able exhibition  to  be  presented  before  the  que-en  and  her 
nobles,  but  the  amusement  was  placed  under  the  partjpnlar 
patrtmage  of  her  Majesty.  An  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  July,  1591,  prohibited  the  performance  of  plays  on 
Thursdays,  because  on  Thursdays  bear-baiting, and  tlie  like 
pastimes,  had  been  usually  practised;  and  an  injunction 
to  the  same  effect  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  wherein  it 
is  stated, "  Tbat  in  divers  places  the  players  do  use  to 
recite  their  plays,  to  the  great  hurt  and  destruction  of 
bear-baiting,  and  the  like  pastimes,  which  are  maintained 
for  her  Majesty's  pleasure"  (Niehols,  Progresses,  p.  438, 
note).  The  bears  for  the  queen's  royal  pleasure  were 
kept  at  the  Paris  Garden,  Bankside,  Southwark,  close  to 
the  river ;  and  as  the  land  lay  somewhat  low,  probably 
when  the  tide  rose  higher  than  usual  the  bears  found 
their  quarters  rather  damp. 

"  It  was  the  day  what  time  the  powerful  moon 
Makes  the  poor  Buikside  creature  wet  iu  ehoon 
III  its  owu  hall." 

(Ben  Jonbon,  Epigram  133.) 

Paris  Garden  was  named  after  Robert  de  Paris,  a  noble- 
man of  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  who  had  a  house  and 
garden  on  the  same  site.  Crowley,  a  poet  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.,  describes  these  gardens  as  then  existing. 
He  says  that  exhibitions  were  held  there  on  Sundays, 
and  that  the  price  of  admission  was  one  halfpenny.  The 
popularity  of  tite  pastime  in  Elizabeth's  time  caused  the 
entrance  fee  to  be  raised.  Lambarde  tells  us  {Perambu- 
lation of  KmU,  p.  248j  that,  in  1570,  visitors  to  Paris 
Gardens  were  charged  "  one  pennie  at  the  gate,  another 
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to  the  entrie  of  the  scaffold,  and  a  third  for  quiet  stand- 
ing." Sunday  was  the  day  usually  selected  for  the  sport, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  century  public  opinion  declared 
against  such  desecration  of  the  sabbath.  An  accident  at 
Paris  Gardens,  Sunday,  January  13,  1583,  when  many 
people  were  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  stage  during  a 
bear-baiting,  was  made  the  occasion  of  much  moralizing 
in  clerical  pulpits. 

At  this  period  every  town  of  importance  had  its  bear, 
bearward,  and  set  of  dogs.  A  story  is  told  against  the 
people  of  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  which,  though  it  varies 
in  different  versions,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  fond- 
ness of  this  pastime  which  prevailed.  One  version  of  the 
story  is  that  the  people  of  Congleton,  about  the  year 
1620,  being  in  want  of  a  new  Bible  at  the  chapel,  laid  up 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  worn-out 
volume.  But  the  town  bear  happened  to  die  at  that 
time,  and  the  bearward  being  unable  to  purchase  another 
applied  to  the  corporation  for  assistance.  The  corporation 
gave  him  the  sum  set  apart  for  buying  the  new  Bible,  and 
left  the  minister  to  put  up  with  the  old  one  as  well  as  he 
could.  Others  say  that  the  authorities  only  gave  the 
bearward  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  old  Bible, 
or  gave  him  the  old  Bible  to  sell  for  that  purpose.  How- 
ever it  arose,  the  tale  spread,  and  grew  into  a  rhyme, 
which  is  still  occasionally  quoted,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  : — 

"  *  Congleton  rare,  Congleton  rare, 
Sold  the  Bible  to  pay  for  a  bear.* " 

(^Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.) 

Bears  were  brought  to  England  from  various  countries. 
In  a  description  of  a  voyage  to  Cherie  Island  by  Jonas 
Poole,  1G09,  the  author  says  : — 

"  The  thirtieth  day  we  slue  26  whales,  and  espied  three  white 
beares :  we  went  aboord  for  shot  and  powder,  and  comming  to  the  ice 
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ttgnine,  we  found  s,  shee-beara  acid  two  young  ones :  Master  Thoroas 
WeldflD  shot  and  killed  her :  «fter  shee  was  slayoe,  wee  got  the  yuuug 
ones,  and  broiiglit  them  botue  into  Kaglaad,  where  thoy  are  alive  in 
Paris  Garden."     (/"urc/ios,  vol,  iii.  p.  563.) 

Oluus  Magntis,  Arcbbisliop  of  Upsal,  the  naturalist  of 
tke  North,  has  a  good  deal  of  information,  more  or  less 
trustworthy,  to  give  about   bears   and   tbeii   uses.     He 

writes : — 

"  The  bears  ore  hogs,  white,  and  gtroag,  and  tbey  will  break  the 
ice  with  their  paws.  These  white  bears  akias  are  wont  to  bo  offered 
by  the  hunters,  for  the  high  altars,  or  cathedrals,  of  parochial  churches, 
that  the  priest  celebrating  Mass  standing,  may  not  take  cold  of  bis 
(eet  when  the  weather  is  cxtreain  cold.  In  the  church  at  Nidrosuui, 
which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  every  year  such 
white  skins  are  foand,  that  are  fuitbfull;  offered  by  the  hunters  devo- 
tion, wheusoevur  they  take  them,  and  woivea-iikina,  to  bay  wax-light, 
and  to  born  them  in  honour  of  the  saints."    (Page  187.) 

According  to  this  author  the  brown  varieties,  which  were 
often  taught  to  dance  and  beg,  were  made  the  medium  of 
instruction  as  well  aa  amiiaement : — 

"  The  master  of  these  bears,  that  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
other  countries,  will  get  a  good  gain  by  his  dumb  beast.  Nor  doth  this 
seem  to  be  done  oocly,  because  that  these  should  live  by  this  small 
gain :  for  the  bearherds  that  lead  these  boars,  are  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
lusty  men ;  and  in  their  company,  soraetimos,  there  go  noblemens 
sons,  that  they  may  learn  the  fashions,  manners,  and  distances  of 
places,  the  military  arts,  and  concord  of  princes,  by  these  merry  pas- 
times. But  since  they  were  found  in  Germany  to  si>oil  travellDra  and 
to  oast  them  to  their  bears  to  eat,  most  strict  laws  are  made  gainst 
thoro,  that  they  may  never  come  there  again.  But  that  tame  benrs 
may  nut  onely  be  kept  unproHlably  to  feed  and  make  sport,  (bey  are 
set  to  the  wheels  in  the  courts  of  great  men,  that  with  one  or  two,  or 
mora  company  to  help  them,  they  may  draw  up  water  out  of  deep 
wells ;  and  that  in  huge  vessels  made  for  this  purpose,  and  they  do  nut 
help  alone  this  way,  but  they  are  set  to  draw  great  waggons,  for  they 
Are  very  strong  in  their  legs,  olaws,  and  loins ;  nor  is  it  unfit  to  make 
them  go  upright,  and  carry  burdens  of  wood,  and  such  like,  to  the 
place  appointed,  or  tbey  stand  at  great  mens  doors,  to  keep  out  other 
hurtful  creatures.  When  they  are  young,  they  will  play  wonderfully 
with  boys,  and  do  thorn  uo  hurt."  [Uiiluri/  of  the  Ootha,  p.  191.) 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  worthy  aTchbishop  was  some- 
what credulous,  and  listened  too  readily  to  stones  of  the 
Norwegian  bears'  docility,  as  he  does  not  mention  that  he 
witnessed  any  of  these  feats, 

The  notion  handed  down  from  antiquity,  notwith- 
standing its  manifest  absurdity,  and  the  numerous  oppor- 
tunities that  must  have  occurred  for  its  disproof,  that  the 
bear's  cubs  are  shapeless  and  require  to  be  moulded  into 
_  form  by  the   mother's  tongue,  is   referred  to  by  Shak- 


"  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'i]  bear-whelp, 
I'bftt  carries  ao  iropresBioa  like  the  dam." 

{^  Henry  ^'/.,  ill.  2, 161.) 
pbester  tells  us  that  the  bear — 

"  Brings  forth  at  flrat  a  thing  that's  indigeat, 
A  lump  of  flesh  without  all  fimhion. 
Which  she  by  ofleo  lickiag  brings  to  rest, 
Uaking  a  formal  body  good  and  BOiind, 
Which  ofloD  ia  this  ilaad  we  have  found," 

{LoBt-i  MaHyr,  p.  208.) 

Olaus  Magnus  makes  the  same  mistake.     Describing  the 
bear,  he  writes  : — 

"  For  the  most  part  she  useth  to  bring  forth  five  whelps  not  much 
greater  than  mice,  without  any  shape :  their  flesh  ia  white  but  they 
have  not  eyes,  nor  hair :  yet  the  oailit  appear :  the  dams  by  degrees, 
lick  these  wbolpea  into  form."    (Page  18ct.) 

Lyly,  who  delights  in  all  the  absurdities  connected 
with  ancient  natural  history,  informs  us  that  "  where  the 
bear  cannot  find  origanum  to  heal  her  griefe,  hee  blasteth 
all  other  leaves  with  his  breath  "  {Epilogue  la  Campaspe), 
Mr.  Furnivall  notes  that  so  early  as  this  period  bear's 
3  was  recommended  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
IBir.  He  quotes  the  following  passage  from  W.  Bulleyn's 
'  xike  of  Sira^les,  fol.  7ti : — 

"  The  bcnre  is  a  beaste  whose  flesh  is  good  for  mankyod  :  his  fat 
jlgood,  with  laudanum,  to  make  an  oyntmeat  to  heale  balde  headed 
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men  to  receive  the  hayre  agayne.  The  grease  of  the  beare,  the  fatte 
of  a  lamb,  and  the  oyntmeot  of  the  fox,  maketh  a  good  oyntmeot  to 
anoynt  the  feete  against  the  payne  of  travell  or  labour  of  footemen." 
{Notes  and  Qittriea,  4  th  series,  vol.  ix.  p.  484.) 

Bear's  grease  is  also  recommended  in  old  works  on  hus- 
bandry as  a  preventive  against  mildew  and  blight.  All 
tools,  such  as  rakes,  spades,  and  shovels,  were  to  be 
smeared  with  this  substance  preparatory  to  beginning 
gardening  operations. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IAlthough  whales,  seals,  and  other  marine  inhabitunts 
I  were  always  included  among  fiah  by  writers  of 

he  Elizabethan  period,  yet  there  evidently  "°^^*°'' 
isisted  in  the  minds  of  some  authors  a  mis- 
'  giving  as  to  whether  this  arrangement  was  correct.  Pious 
Catholics  were  slow  to  be  persuaded  that  these  aquatic 
mammalia  were  blood  relations  of  the  bear,  and  resolved 
as  long  as  possible  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England  prefixed  to 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  decides  that  under  the  head  of 
Bea-fish  should  be  included  "  the  seale,  the  dolphin,  the 

■  porpoise,  the  thirlepoole,  whale,  and  whatsoever  is  round 
I  of  bodie  be  it  never  so  great  and  huge  "  {Solinshed,  vol,  i. 

■  p.  377).     Pennant,  writing  so  late  as  1791,  quite  declines 

■  to  accept  the  modern  classification.  He  admits  that  they 
llave  in  many  respects  the  structure  of  land  animals,  but 
^lie  holds  that  their  want  of  hair  and  feet,  their  fish-like 
'  form,  aud  their  constant  residence  in  the  water,  are  argu- 
'  ments  for  separating  them  from  this  class,  and  forming 
[  tiiem  into  another  independent  of  the  rest. 

Captain  John  Monck,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to 
I  Greenland,  taken  about  the  year  1600,  thus 
I  describes  the  Walrus  : — 

"  The  sea  liorsca  are  very  strange  creatures,  ajiproacliing  to  the  big- 
»  of  ft  modemte  ox,  having  four  legs,  Che  two  hiadoruiost  bciog  very 
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unshapable,  and  a.  yery  thick  hide.  Their  heads  are  vastly  large,  ' 
hftving  teeth  each  of  about  a  foot  long,  as  white  as  the  best  ivory. 
The  Englinh  call  them  sea-horaei,  the  Dutch  walliiitteU  and  the  Mus- 
covites raome.  It  was  in  the  year  1593  that  the  English  sent  the  first 
time  their  sliips  to  catch  the  sea  horsCE,  and  coDtinued  the  trade  with 
great  advantage  for  several  years  after,"  (Churchill's  Voyagta,  voL  i. 
p.  441.) 

A  Briefe  Note  of  the  Morase  and  (he  use  tJiereof,  further 
explaina  iho  value  of  the  different  parta  of  tlie  walrus : — 


1  he  discovered   the 
ti  the  yeere  1534,  he 


"  In  the  voy^B  of  Jaquea  Carthier,  wher 
Gulfe  of  S.  Laurance  and  the  said  [Isle  of  ItaiDca  it 
met  with  these  bcastea,  as  he  witnesseth  in  these  words :  About  the 
said  island  are  very  great  beasts  as  great  as  oxen,  which  have  two 
great  teeth  in  their  nouthea  like  unto  elephants  teelh,  and  live  In  the 
sea,  Wee  sawo  one  of  them  sleeping  upon  the  hanks  of  the  water, 
and  thinking  to  take  it,  wo  went  to  it  with  our  bnates,  but  so  soone  aa 
he  beard  us,  he  cast  hinsclfe  into  the  sea.  Touching  these  beasts 
which  Jaquea  Carthier  saith  to  be  as  big  as  oien,  anil  to  have  teeth  in 
their  mouthes  like  elephants  teeth :  true  It  Is  that  they  are  called  In 
LatJDO  bovet  marini,  or  eacae  marinw,  and  In  the  Kussian  tongue 
inorssei,  the  hides  whereof  I  have  seene  as  big  as  any  oxe  hide,  and 
being  dressed  1  have  yet  a  piece  of  one  thicker  then  any  two  oxe  or 
buls  hides  in  England.  The  leather  dressers  take  them  to  be  escelleut 
good  to  make  light  targets  against  the  arrowes  o(  the  aavagos :  and  I 
hold  them  farre  better  then  tlie  light  leather  targets  which  the  Moorea 
use  in  Barbarie  agninst  arrowes  and  lances,  whoreof  I  have  scene  divers 
in  her  Eaajestles  stately  ormorie  In  the  Towre  of  London.  The  teeth  of 
the  Bayd  fishes,  whereof  I  have  scene  a  dry  Gat  full  at  once,  are  a  foote 
and  sotnctimes  more  in  length:  and  have  bene  sold  in  England  to  the 
combe  and  knife  maker  at  S  groats  and  3  shillings  the  pound  weight, 
whereas  the  best  ivory  is  sold  for  balfe  the  money :  the  graine  of  the 
bone  ia  somewhat  mora  yellow  then  the  ivorie.  One  M.  Alexander 
Woodson  of  Brl.stoll,  my  old  friend,  an  excellent  mathematician  and 
skilful  pliisition,  shewed  me  one  of  these  beasts  teeth  which  were 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Ramea  in  the  first  prize,  which  was  half  a 
yard  long  or  very  little  lease :  and  assured  mce  that  he  had  made  tryall 
of  it  is  ministering  medicine  to  his  patients,  and  had  found  it  as 
Eovenugue  against  poyson  as  any  unicornes  home." 

Ibis  note  was  appended  to  a  letter  sent  to  the  "  Right 
~  mourable  Sir   William   Cecill,   Lord   Burghley,  from 
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f-Thomas  James,  of  Bristoll."    The  letter  is  dated  the  14th 

[  of  September,  1591,  aDd  announces  tlie  discovery  of  the 
Isle  of  Ramea  by  two  small  ships  of  8aint  Malo,  one  of 
which  was  taken  as  a  prize  by  a  ship  of  which  James  was 
part  owner  (Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  238). 

According  to  Olaus  Magnus  the  walrus  was  a  formid- 

I'able  antagonist  of  the  whale,  and  occasionally  of  human 

I  Winga : — 

"  Tha  Norwijr  coast,  loward  tbe  more  nnrthera  parts,  bath  huge 
great  fish  as  big  as  elepbants,  which  are  called  morai,  or  roimart,  ma; 
b«  tbe7  are  so  calliH)  from  their  sliarp  biting ;  for  if  they  see  any  man 
on  tbe  sea-shore,  and  can  catch  him,  the;  come  suddenly  upon  him, 
and  reud  him  with  their  teeth,  that  thvy  will  kill  him  in  a  trice. 
Therefore,  these  Ssh  called  rostuari,  or  morsi,  have  heads  fashioned 
like  to  an  axes,  and  a  hairy  skin,  and  hair  growing  aa  thick  as  straw  or 
oom-re«da,  that  lye  loose  very  largely."    (Pago  2'Sl.) 

I  The  Norwegian  word,  rosniar,  signifies  a  sea-horse.  Not- 
I  withstanding  its  size  and  formidable  appearance  the 
I  walrus  is  not  tbe  ferocious  animal  here  described.  It  will 
f  not  attack  man  unprovoked,  and  only  uses  its  teeth  when 
1  driven  to  extremities.  The  walrus  is  probably  the  samo 
f  88  tlie  rusmarine  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  bis  list  of 
I  marine  monsters. 

Jonas  Poole,  in  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Cherie 
I  Island,  in  the  North  Seas,  chronicles  the  capture  of  a 
I  young  walrus,  and  its  safe  conduct  to  London. 

"The  twelfth  day  fJuIy.  1608]  we  took  into  our  ship  two  young 
morwa,  male  and  female,  alive  :  the  female  died  before  we  came  Into 
EnglaQii,  the  male  lived  above  ten  weekes.  The  twentieth  of  August 
it  London ;  and  liaving  dispaUshed  isome  private  busineBiie, 
L  wo  brought  our  living  young  morse  to  the  court,  where  the  king  aad 
m  Baany  honourable  personages  beheld  it  with  admiration  for  the  itrange- 
M  lit  the  Eime.  tbe  like  whereof  had  never  bofore  beene  aeene  alive 
^in  England.  Not  long  after  it  fell  sicke  and  died.  As  the  beast  in 
»  is  very  strange,  so  is  it  of  strange  docilitie,  and  apt  to  be 
I   taught,  a«  by  good  experience  wc  often  proved,"    (^I'urclua,  vol.  iii. 
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Olaus  Magnus  has  no  mention  of  the  Seal  by  that 
name,  but  hi"*  deseription  of  the  sea-calf  cau 
apply  to  no  other  animal.    He  writes  (p.  226) : 

"  Because  in  tlie  Bothnicfc  and  Finland  Sea,  there  is  a  vast  com- 
pany of  aea-calvea  :  wheraforB  I  will  set  down  briefly  the  uatura  cif 
them,  and  the  way  tu  ca'ch  theni,  which  1  have  seen.  The  scn-calf, 
which  aIbo  in  Lutine  ia  called  hekas,  hittb  its  name  from  the  likcDGSs 
of  a  land -calf,  and  it  hnth  a  hard  fleshy  body  ;  and  therefore  is  bard  to 
be  killed,  but  by  breukiag  th«  templea  of  the  hiead.  Tl)ey  will  low  in 
their  sleep,  thence  are  they  called  calveB.  They  will  learn,  aad  with 
their  Toyce  and  countenance  anlute  the  company,  with  a  confused 
murmuring ;  called  by  their  names,  liiey  will  answer :  no  creature 
sleeps  more  profoundly;  the  fina  that  serve  them  for  to  swim  in  ths 
seft,  serve  for  legs  on  land,  and  they  go  hobling  up  and  down  as  lame 
people  do.  Their  skins,  though  taken  fiom  their  bodies,  have  always 
a  Beuae  of  the  seas,  the  right  fin  bath  a  soporiferous  quality,  to  make 
one  sleep,  if  it  bo  put  under  ones  head.  They  that  fear  tlj  under,  tbink 
those  tabernacles  best  to  live  in,  that  arc  made  of  aea-calvca  skins, 
because  onely  this  creature  in  the  sea,  as  an  eagle  in  the  ayr,  is  safe 
and  secure  from  the  stroke  of  thunder." 


the  word   sea-calf,   in   his   notes   on 


Camden   also 
Sussex. 

"  Seleey  befor  said,  is  somewhat  lower  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  etal- 
tey,  that  Is  to  say,  the  Isle  of  Sea-calves,  for  the.se  in  our  language  we 
call  seale,  which  alwaies  seek  to  iiilauds,  and  to  the  shore,  for  to  bring 
forth  their  yong,  but  now  it  ia  most  famous  for  good  cockles,  and  full 
lobBtera."     (^Britain,  p.  308,  ed.  Holland,  IQIO.) 

From  Cai'ew's  Sui-vey  of  Cornwall,  published  1602,  we 
learn  that  seals  were  no  unfrequent  visitors  on  the  Coruisli 
coast.     Carew  writes ; — 

"The  seal,  or  soyl,ia  in  making  and  growth  not  nnlike  a  pig,  ugly 
faced,  and  footed  like  a  moldwarp  [mole]  ;  he  delighteth  in  music,  or 
say  loud  noise,  and  thereby  is  trained  to  approach  near  the  shore,  and 
o  shew  himself  almost  wholly  above  water.  They  also  come  on  land 
and  lie  Bleeping  in  holes  of  the  cliffs ;  but  are  now  aad  thee  waked 
with  the  deadly  greeting  of  a,  bullet  in  their  sides."  (Page  106,  ed. 
1811.J 
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^^B        Spenser  attributes  combatiTeness  to  the  seal,  but  uu- 
^^B  fortunately  doea  not  state  bia  authority  : — 

^^M  "As  when  a  dolphin  and  a  sele  ara  met 

^^H  Id  the  wide  chaniiMan  uf  the  ocenn  plnina,                         I 

^^H  With  crudi  cbaufe  their  courageti  they  whet,                      | 

^^^V  The  masterdume  of  each  by  force  to  gnine." 

^V  {Faerie  Q-i^me,  vol.  2,  15.) 

^^  The  amphibious  nature  of  the  seal  caused  great  per- 
^^K  plesity  to  CathoHcs,  as  tu  whether  they  might  lawfully 
^^1  indulge  in  it  during  Lent.  After  much  discussion,  eccle- 
^^m  eiostica  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  creature  were 
^H  snrprised  on  land,  nod  took  refuge  in  the  woods,  men  must 
^H  forbear  to  eat  of  it  in  Lent,  when  flesh  is  forbidden ;  but 
^H  if  he  should  run  to  tbe  waters,  men  may  safely  eat  thereof. 
^H  This  nice  distinction  deserves  credit  for  its  ingenuity,  and 
^H  ive  may  easily  imagine  that  hungry  sailors  would  take  care 
^H  that  seals,  when  pursued,  took  the  desired  direction. 
^H  We  find  many  notices  and  descriptions  of  the  Whale 

^H   by  the  early  nnvigaturs.     The  most  accurate 
^H   account  of  the  dififereut  varieties  of  whales  is 
^~     given  by  Thomas  Edge,  in  a  narrative  of  tbe  first  whaling 
expedition  sent  out  by  tbe  Russian  company  in  London 
to  tbe  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  year  IGll : — 

■  "The  nhnle  is  a  fisli  or  Bea-beaat  of  a  large  bigneBse,  about  Histie 

five  foot  long,  and  thirlie  five  foot  thicko,  his  head  is  a  third  part  uf 
alt  his  bodies  quaotitie,  hia  spncious  mouth  contAyuing  n  very  ^reat 
tongue,  and  all  his  Gnnes,  whicii  we  call  wliale  tinnes.     These  finoea 
are  fastned  or  nmted  in  bi»  upper  chap,  and  spread  over  his  tongue  on 
both  sides  bis  mouth,  being  in  number  about  two  hundred  aud  fifUe 
on  one  side,  and  as  uan;  on  the  other  side.     The  lunj^est  fitines  are 
placed  in  the  tnidst  of  hia  mouth,  and  the  rest  doe  shorten  by  their 
proportionable  degrees,  backward  and  forwahis,   from  ten  or  eleven 
foot  long  to  fours  incbos  in   length,  his  eyoa  are  not  much   bigger 
^_      then  an  oxes  eyet.     There  are  eight  severall   kinds  of  whales,  aud 
^^L    differing  the  one  from  the  other  in  goodnesse,  quantitle  aud  qualitie. 
^^H  "  The  iirst  sort  of  whale  is  called  the  grart'l-bai/,  taking  his  name 

^^m    from  Grand  Bay  iu  Nawfouudkod,  aa  having  there  beene  first  killed  ; 


he  is  blacke  of  colour,  with  a  smooth  skionc,  and  white  underneath 
the  chaps. 

"  Tho  second  sort  of  whale  ia  called  sarda,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
former,  hut  somewhat  lesser,  and  the  finnes  likewiEie  lesser,  and  yeelds 
in  oyle  sccordiog  to  his  bigoesae.  This  whale  hath  uatuially  growing 
upon  his  backe  white  things  like  unto  barnacles. 

"The  third  sort  of  whnle  is  called  trumpa,  being  as  long  as  the 
first  but  thicker  forwards,  of  colour  more  gray  then  the  former,  having 
but  one  opoute  in  his  head,  an<i  the  rest  have  all  two  ;  he  hath  in 
hia  mouth  teeth  about  a  span  long,  and  aa  thic):e  as  a  mana  wrist,  but 
no  finnes.  In  the  head  of  this  whale  ia  the  permesitie,  which  lieth 
there  in  a  hole  like  a  well.  'lliiB  is  the  whale  that  is  supposed  to  yevld 
the  atnbergreeae. 

"  The  fourth  sort  of  whale  is  called  olla  tolla,  and  ia  of  the  same 
colour  of  the  trumpa,  haviug  fiunes  in  his  mouth  all  white,  but  not 
above  halfe  a  yard  long,  beiug  thicker  then  the  trumpa,  but  not  so 
long. 

"  The  lift  sort  of  whale  is  called  gibarta,  of  colour  blacke  like  the 
two  first,  saving  that  it  hath  stnndiDg  upon  the  Cop  of  his  backe,  a 
fiune  half  a  yard  long.  This  whale  ia  as  bigge  as  the  first,  his  fins 
little  or  nothing  worth,  being  not  above  halfe  a  yard  long. 

"The  aixt  sort  is  called  serfena,  being  of  awhitly  colour,and  bigger 
then  any  of  the  former,  the  finnes  not  above  one  foot  long,  and  he 
yeelda  little  or  no  oyle. 

"Theseventh  is  called  ledtna  ne^rn,  of  colour  blacke,  with  abumpe 
on  his  backe  ;  this  whale  jeelds  neither  oyle,  finnes,  nor  teeth,  and 
yet  he  is  of  a  great  bignesse. 

"  The  eight  sort  is  called  lewria,  of  colour  as  white  as  snow, 
of  the  bignessB  of  a  wherrie,  he  yeelds  not  above  one  hogshead  ur  two 
of  oyle,  Dor  any  finnes,  and  ia  good  meats  to  be  eaten."    (PurcAcu,  vol. 

Olaus  Magnus,  who  ought  to  be  the  chief  authority  on 
the  subject  of  whales,  owing  to  the  opportunities  he  had 
for  personal  observation,  gives  such  scope  to  his  imagi- 
nation thut  his  account  is  more  amusing  than  instructive. 
He  writes : — 

"  There  are  many  kinds  of  whales,  aorao  are  hairy,  and  of  four 
acres  in  bigness ;  the  acre  is  240  foot  long,  and  120  broad  :  some  are 
smooth-skinnpd,  and  those  are  smaller,  and  are  taken  in  the  west  and 
northern  sea ;  some  have  their  jaws  long  aud  full  of  teeth,  and  tiie 
teeth  are  6  or  8  ur  12  foot  long,  but  their  two  dog-teeth,  or  tushes,  are 
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longer  than  tiie  rest,  undflrnealh  like  a  horn,  liko  the  teeth  of  bores, 
or  elephants.  Thia  kind  of  whale  huth  a  fit  mouth  to  cat :  and  his 
eyes  are  so  Urge,  that  IG  men  may  sit  in  the  room  of  each  of  them. 
His  horns  are  6  or  7  foot  long,  and  be  hath  360  upon  each  o;e,  as 

I  bard  as  horn,  that  be  can  atic  stiff  or  gentle,  either  before,  or  behind. 

I  These  grow  together,  to  defend  hia  eyaa  in  tempestuoua  weather,  or 
when  any  other  beast  that  is  hia  enemy  seta  upon  him ;  nor  is  it 
ft  wonder,  that  he  hath  so  many  horns  though  they  be  very  troublesome 
to  him ;  when  as  between  his  eyes,  the  apace  of  his  forehead  is  15  or 
20  foot."    (Page  226.) 

Du  Bartaa  is  scarcely  leas  absurd  : — 

"  Our  fear-!esB  saylers,  in  far  voyages 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  their  compaasea) 
On  th'  Indian  ahorc,  have  somtime  noted  som 
Whoae  bodiea  covered  two  broad  acrea  room : 
And  in  the  South-ae&s  they  have  also  aeen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge  armed  treen; 
And  other-8om  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  mighty  wheels  with  whirling  spokes,  that  vere 
Uuch  like  the  winged  and  wide  apreadin;  sayles 
Of  any  winde-mill  tum'd  with  merry  galea." 

^Divine  Wutce*.  p.  40.) 

The  whale  fishery,  so  important  a  branch  of  maritime 
industry  and  adventure,  had  its  rise  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  Hakhiyt,  1575,  reports  the  request  of  an 
honeat  merchant,  by  letter  to  a  fr'iend  of  his,  to  bo  advised 
and  directed  in  the  course  of  killing  the  whale.  The  oil 
was  the  ouly  produce  for  which  the  whale  was  at  first 
valued.  Anderson,  in  his  Origin  of  Commerce,  1801, 
traces  the  introduction  of  whalebone  into  Enirland  to  an 
accident.  Some  English  ships  were  sent,  in  1593,  to  Cape 
Breton  on  a  whaling  expedition.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  the  sailors  found  no  whales,  but 
came  to  a  store  of  800  whale  fins  which  had  been  left  on 

IKn  island  by  some  Biscay  ship,  that  was  afterwards 
wrecked.  Deeming  the  flns  of  some  value,  the  sailors 
hroaght  them  home,  and  we  have  soon  after  this  date  the 
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first  mention  of  whale  bones  or  fins  being  used  in  various 
articles  of  ladies'  dress.  These  fins,  as  explained  by- 
Edge,  are  the  homy  laminae  adhering  to  the  upper  jaw 
of  the  whale,  and  are  a  substitute  for  teeth.  They  are 
only  found  in  perfection  in  the  Greenland  whale  and  a 
few  other  varieties.  The  spermaceti  and  white  whales 
possess  teeth  and  no  fins.  The  expression  so  often  used, 
*•  white  as  whale's  bone,"  arose  from  the  supposition  on  the 
part  of  early  English  writers  that  ivory  was  a  portion  of 
the  bones  of  tlie  whale.  The  ivory  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  supplied  chiefly  by  the  walrus,  whose  teeth  were 
brought  over  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Northern 
fishermen.  Shakspeare  only  follows  numerous  examples 
when  he  writes  : — 

"  This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whale  his  bone." 

(Zorc'»  Labour  Lost,  v.  2,  331.) 

Harrison,  describing  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland 
and  the  Orkney  Isles,  writes : — 

**  Such  plentie  of  whales  also  are  taken  on  this  coast  that  the  verie 
tithe  hath  beene  knowne  in  some  one  yeere  to  amount  unto  seaven 
and  twentie  wliales  of  one  greatnesse  and  other."  {Holinshedf  vol.  i. 
p.  73,  ed.  1807.) 

Shakspeare  mentions  the  whale  several  times,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  he  may  have  seen  a  stranded  specimen. 
Gesner  tells  of  a  whale  that  was  cast  on  shore  near  Tyne- 
mouth  Haven,  in  1532,  which  measured  ninety  feet  in 
length. 

The  Whirlpool  is  included  by  Harrison  in  his  list 

Marine      ^^  English  fislies.     The  description  of  this 

Monsters,     creature    by   Olaus    Magnus   will,   however, 

apply  to  no   known   species.     The  northern   chronicler 

informs  us  that — 

"the  whirlpool,  or  prister,  is  of  the  kind  of  whales,  two  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  is  very  cruel.     For,  to  the  danger  of  sea-men,  he  will 
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sometimes  raise  himself  beyond  the  sail-yards,  and  casts  such  floods  of 
waters  above  his  head,  which  he  had  sucked  in,  that  with  a  cloud  of 
them  he  will  often  sink  the  strongest  ships,  or  expose  the  mariners 
to  extream  danger.  This  beast  hath  also  a  long  and  large  round  mouth 
like  a  lamprey,  whereby  he  sucks  in  his  meat  or  water,  and  by  his 
weight  cast  upon  the  fore  or  hinder  deck,  sinks  and  drowns  a  ship.  He 
hath  a  thick  black  skin  all  his  body  over,  long  fins  like  to  broad  feet, 
and  a  forked  tail,  15  or  20  feet  broad,  wherewith  he  forcibly  binds 
any  parts  of  the  ship,  he  twists  it  about.  A  trumpet  of  war  is 
the  fit  remedy  against  him,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  noise,  which  he 
cannot  endure."    (Page  226.) 

By  other  writers  the  sawfish  is  called  the  whirlpool,  or 
physeter.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to 
notice  these  extravagancies  but  that  Spenser  must  have 
some  authority  or  suggestion  for  his  list  of  marine 
monsters  in  the  Faerie  Queene  (xii.  23,  24)  : — 

"  Spring-headed  hydres ;  and  sea-shouldring  whales. 
Great  whirliwoles,  which  all  fishes  make  to  flee ; 
Bright  scolopendraes  armd  with  silver  scales ; 
Mighty  monoceros  with  immeasured  tayles ; 

"  The  dreadful  fish,  that  hath  deserved  the  name 
Of  Death,  and  like  him  lookes  in  dreadfuU  hew ; 
I'he  griesly  wassorman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftness  to  pursew; 
The  horrible  satyre,  that  doth  shew 
His  fearefull  face  in  time  of  greatest  storme; 
Huge  ziffius,  whom  mariners  eschew 
No  less  than  rockes,  as  travellers  in  forme ; 
And  greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  deforme." 

In  these  lines  scolopendra,  the  name  of  the  centipede,  is 
probably  applied  to  the  sea-serpent;  monoceros  is  the 
narwhal  or  sea-unicorn ;  the  dreadful  fish  is  the  morse  or 
walrus,  so  also  is  the  rosmarine ;  the  satyr  is  the  merman, 
dreaded  by  sailors  as  foreboding  tempest ;  ziffius  is  pro^ 
bably  xiphias,  the  sword-fish. 

Harrison  mentions  both  the  Dolphin  and  the  porpoise, 
and  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  recog- 
nised   as    distinct   species,  notwithstanding 


SH^  n^  AmmthT^or^  </  ShaJcspeare's  Time. 

\\w\t  tXt\>K\fi   lik^>«o*!i»     Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in    his 
)i\N\mul  \vf  A  \^\VHgt^  U>  tlio  South  Boa,  writes  :— 

'M^lM^Aiil^v  %\\A\  »)il|wi  lui  iMvitiAto  botween  the  tropickes  are 
a^sv\h^)^i^Uh(  wiIU  Ihiw  M^U  of  tUh :  the  dolphin,  which  the  Spaniards 
h<hU  ««\s4^««^«*;  Um»  Um(to»or  8|viniHh  inackerill:  and  the  sharke,  oZum 
««M\^\^«v,  'ri\«»  \lol|«hiu  I  hold  to  Ih)  one  of  the  swiftest  fishes  in  the 
«^N^  \\\^  In  Uk«»  \\\\\\^  A  hn^iuft,  but  that  he  is  longer  and  thinner,  and 
I^U  «^'i«U'«  \««r,v  iiuiaIK  H(h»  U  of  the  oolour  of  the  rain-bow,  and  his 
Ihvi«\(  UUWivuI  Xw  \A\\^x  AnhiMi  \  for»  fWnu  his  mouth  halfe  a  span  it  goeth 
«ilH(h«  ^^'i^Ul*  «Mi  lh«k  h«Hid  of  a  wherry,  or  the  cut- water  of  a  ship. 
\W  t«  >«M>  gNH^i  \\\HkX\^  if  \\^  W  li\  wMUKm,  but  the  best  part  of  him  is 
^^U  h^>4^«U  \^UU'U  U  iKVvals  Th«»y  art^  aomo  bi;iger,  some  lesser;  the 
a^vt^^^"*^  \\\^S  \  Uaxv  wN^a^  utiisUi  W  Mnio  fouro  foot  long."   {Purchas^ 

\\\  \\\s>  oitv  )>a^>auta  a  ^lolphin  was  a  common  device. 
\\  \\^\^  \\\\\\\A\\\\<^  \MN^\^ u«hI«  ami  thou  rt^pn^soutod  the  arms 
\A  \\\\\  Kwhm\^u>\^^*^M\^u|muY,  \\\  allusion  to  the  classical 
\\\\\K  \\\\^\\k  0\o  Ivrio  jHH^t  of  Lonbos,  wjis  often  depicted 
•i\mUo«I  ou  1 1^0  violphiu'd  back,    Ben  Jonson  refers  twice 

"  .\»u»Oua  Ov|»houB,  you  slave,  another  Orpheus  I    An  Arion  riding 
>^\  \\\\^  U<\  ol  a  dvaphlu,"    {The  Poetaster,  iv.  1.) 

**  Give  him  allowance, 
And  that  but  a  moderate,  he  will  make  a  syren 
HiUH  in  the  kettle,  send  in  an  Arion 
In  a  bravo  broth,  and  of  a  watery  green, 
%\\\*i  the  HiMi-oolour,  mounted  on  the  back 
Of  a  grown  oongi^r,  but  in  such  a  posture 
Am  all  the  world  would  take  him  for  a  dolphin.** 

{The  Staj}U  qf  News,  iii.  2.) 

Hhaktipearo  poMaibly  rofors  to  one  of  these  city  shows : — 

**  My  kjoutltt  Tuok,  otuue  hither.    Thou  remembeiest 
Hiuou  ouoe  I  sat  u|h»u  a  i^nuontory. 
And  hmhl  a  luermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
lUturlua  suoU  duloct  aud  harmouious  breath 
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That  tba  rude  aea  grew  civil  nt  her  aong 

And  certnin  stars  ahot  madly  from  Ibeir  spheres. 

To  hear  the  Bea-maid's  music." 

(_Mids«mmer  li!ghl'&  Dream,  ii.  1,  148.) 

■  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Sbakspeare  confuaea  the  mermaid  of 

'  medisGval  times  with  the  airen  of  classical  authoi-s.  The 
fish-like  tail  of  the  mermaid,  which  would  have  rendered 
her  quite  independent  of  any  assistance  from  the  dolphin, 
would  also  hare  caused  her  to  have  a  somewhat  insecure 
scat  on  so  frolicsome  a  ateed.  In  Twelfth  Nii/ht  (i.  2, 14) 
we  find  another  allusion  to  thia  water  Pegasiia.  The 
captain  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel  encourages   Viola  to 

J  hope   for   her   brother's  safety    by  telling  how  he   aaw 

|.  Sebastian  bind  himself — 

"  To  a  strong  roast  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arioo  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  ncquaintaace  with  tho  wares 
So  long  na  I  could  see." 

L  Sir  Thomas  Browne  treats  as  a  vulgar  error  the  notion 
1  that  the  back  of  the  dolphin  was  permanently  bowed, 
I  alluded  to  by  Ford ; — 

"Straight  comes  a  dolpbin  playing  near  jour  ship, 
Heaving  bis  crooked  back  up." 

{The  Lover's  Melancholy,  i.  1,) 

Id  art  the  dolpbin  was  employed  as  an  emblem  of 
I  social  feeling  and  affection. 

The  Narwhal,  or  Sea-Uoicorn,  another  semi-mythical 
beast  of  the  sea,  was  tho  object  of  much  specu- 

,    ,.  11-1  1^1  Narwhal. 

lation,  and  bis  horn  was  supposed  to  bare 
the  same  virtue  as  an  antidote  to  poison  aa  that  of  the 
lend  unicorn.  It  is  described  in  a  letter  quoted  from 
Mr.  Wormen,  a  Danish  gentleman,  as  haviog  the  head 
of  a  whale,  with  a  long  pointed  horn,  fixed  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  jawbone.  The  creature  is  called  by  the 
I  Icelanders  narwhall,  which  implies  a  whale  living  upon 
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a  dead  carcase — icall  signifying  a  whale  and  nar  the 
carcase  {ChurckiWs  Voyaget,  voL  1.). 

Baffin,  the  discoverer,  writes  to  Sir  John  Wosten- 
bolme  :— 

"  Ab  for  the  BM  uoicome,  it  being  &  great  fiah,  having  a  long  horn 
or  bone  growitig  forth  of  hia  forehead  or  aoatrill,  such  as  Sir  Uartia 
Frobiaher  in  his  secoad  vojE^e  found  one,  in  divers  places  we  saw 
tham,  which  if  the  home  he  of  aaj  good  value,  no  doubt  but  many  of 
them  may  be  killed."    (_Purckas,  vol  iii.  p.  843.) 

The  specimen  found  by  Frobiaher  is  described  by  him  in 
Hakluyt's  Trawb.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  experiment 
recorded  was  not  tried  also  on  some  no n- poisonous 
insect. 

"Oa  this  west  shore,"  he  writes,  "we  found  a  dead  fiah  floating, 
which  had  in  hIa  nose  a  horne  streight  and  torquet,  of  length  twu  yards 
lacking  twoynohee.  Being  broken  in  the  top,  here  wo  luigiit  perceive 
it  hollow,  into  the  which  some  of  our  sailors,  putting  spiders,  they 
presently  died.  I  saw  not  the  triall  hereof,  but  it  was  reported  unto 
me  of  a  truth :  by  the  vertue  whereof  we  supposed  it  to  he  the  sea 
nnieorne."    (Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

The  appearance  of  the  Porpoise  was  always 
held  to  foretell  a  storm : — 

"Come,  porpoise,  where's  Haterius? 
His  goiit  keeiis  bim  most  miaerably 
Your  dancinj;  shows  a,  tempyat." 

(Bes  JoNfiON 


FoTTotao. 


Webster  writes  :— 


"  fle  lifts  hia  nose  like  a  porpus  before  a  atomi." 

(Ducl^ess  of  Malfi/.) 

Shakspeare's  only  reference  to  the  porpoise  is  to  the 
same  effect  The  fishermen  in  Pericles  discuss  the  recent 
tempest,  and  one  of  them  sagely  observes  :^ 

"Nay,  master,  said  not  I  aa  much  when  I  saw  the  porpua  how  he 
bounced  and  tumbled  ?  They  any  they're  half  fish,  half  liesh  r  a  plague 
ou  them  I  tbuy  ne'er  come  but  I  look  to  be  washed  "  (ii.  1,  24). 
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16  porpoise,  though  not  now  considered  a  pulabible 
dish,  was  in  earlier  times  frequently  eaten.  It  was  even 
thought  a  dainty,  and  was  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Sometimes  it  was  prepared  with  a  sauce  made  of  fine 
bread- cm mba,  mixed  with  vinegar  and  sugar;  at  other 
times  it  was  roasted  or  stewed  with  blanched  almonds  or 
onions.  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Dietary,  1542,  speaks 
oont^mptuously  of  its  culinary  properties:  "A  yonge 
porpease,  the  which  kynde  of  fysshe  is  nother  praysed  in 
the  Olde  Testament  nor  in  physycke"  (Early  English 
Text  Society,  ed.  Furnivall,  1870,  p.  268.) 

The  Ork,  or  Orca,  was  apparently  the  same  as  the 
grampus,   thresher,   or    ardluk.      It    is    not 
unlike    the    porpoise   in    shape,   but  larger 
and  more  powerful.     It  has  been  invested  by  poets  with 
mythical  powers.     Du  Bartas  writes : — 

"  When  on  the  surges  I  perceive,  from  far, 
Th'  ork,  wbirl-poole  wliale,  or  iiuBing  phygeter, 
llGthiuks  I  Bee  the  wuuderia^  He  agnia 
(Ortygian  Delus)  Qoatiog  od  the  inAin." 

(_Divme  n^eekea,  p.  40.) 

Olaos  Magnus  tells  us  that — 


^K^AD  orca  is  like  a  bull  turned  insida  outward;  a  beaat  with  fierce 
■^  tMtti,  witb  wbicb  as  witb  tbt  stem  o(  &  ship  he  rends  the  wbaies  guls. 
Bad  leura  his  calves  hjdy,  or  lie  quickly  runs  and  dnved  biru  up  and 
down  with  biH  prickly  back,  that  he  makes  him  run  to  fords  and  aborcB, 
But  the  whale  that  cannot  turn  its  huge  body,  not  knowing  how  to 
resist  the  wily  orca,  puts  all  its  hopes  in  Bij;ht :  yet  that  QigLl  is  weak, 
because  this  8lu<!gish  beast,  burdened  with  its  own  weij^ht,  wants  one 
to  guide  lier,  to  fly  to  the  foords  to  escape  the  dangers."     (I'age  ^2li.) 

Jonas  Poole,  one  of  the  early  whalers,  gives  a  similar, 
but  less  estigge rated,  description  of  this  cetacean.  The 
grampus  is  in  truth  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  seas.  Not  content  with  seals  and  por- 
poises, it  will  even  attack  large  wiiales,  and  its  appearance 
u  suQicieut  to  put  whole  shoala  of  the  latter  to  flight. 
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Tlie  grampiia  has  a  fin  on  its  bauk,  but  not  of  the  dimen- 
Bious  or  sharpness  sometimes  ascribed  to  it.  Insatiate  in 
its  appetite,  this  creature  may  well  be  accounted  the 
emblem  of  voracity. 

"  'Twere  tu  consider  too  curiously  "  to  attempt  to  give 
an  accurate  3cienti6o  description  of  the  marine  mon- 
BtriMity  wLich  Lear  imagined  to  exceed  in  deformity^ 
filial  ingratitude : — 


"  logTBtitude,  thou  tnarble-heartrti  fiend, 
More  hideous  when  thou  show'st  iheo  in  a,  cliild 
Than  tbe  SMt-moDBtsr." 

(Zrai-.i.  4,281.) 


I 


Blefkens,  whose  account  of  Iceland  in  1563  is  inclu^led 
in  Purcbaa's  Collection,  has  evolved  from  bis  inner  con- 
sciousness a  creature  of  wliom  he  might  have  written — 

"  Wbich  carmot  look  mora  hideoiisly  upon  me 
Thaa  I  have  drawn  U  iu  my  lantasy : " — 

"  The  Iceland  Sea  hath  a  tiioQet«r  a]^>,  vihoMe  name  is  unknowne. 
They  judge  it  b  kindo  ot  whale  at  tiio  6rst  sight,  when  hee  thewa  hia 
head  out  of  the  £ea,  ho  so  scarreth  men  tbnt  they  fnll  downs  almost 
deail.  His  a<|iuLre  head  bath  flaming  eyes,  on  both  sides  fenced  will) 
long  homes ;  his  body  is  blacke,  and  beset  with  black  quills.  If  he  be 
seen  by  night  bta  eyes  are  fiery,  which  lighten,  his  whole  head,  which 
bo  putteth  out  of  the  sea.  Nothing  can  either  bee  painted  or  imagined 
more  fearcfiill.  Olaus  Magnus  makes  mention  of  this  monster  in  hia 
twentieth  booke,and  s^th  that  it  ia  twelve  cubits  long."  (Purehai, 
vol.  iii.  p.  650.) 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Manatee,  or  Dugong,  a 
marine  tiuimal,  with  a  round  head,  two  finlike 
flappers,  a  long  body,  and  a  short  broad  tail, 
was  the  original  of  the  strange  stories  that  were  brought 
home  by  travellerp  of  the  mermaids  of  the  far  West. 
Anything  less  like  tne  form  of  a  beautiful  woman  than 
this  dull,  shapeless  creature  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.     The  manatee  exhibited  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
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Westminster  Aqanrium,  when  seen  at  close  qnartere,  was 
an  inert,  elumsy-lookinf;  animal,  bearing  far  more  resem- 
blance to  an  overgrown  conger  than  to  a  human  being. 
But  sailors  are  gifted  with  considerable  powers  of  fancy, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  appearance  of  this  creature  at  dusk, 
with  rounded  bead  lifted  above  the  waves,  and  sometimes 
holding  its  young  one  to  its  breaat,  had  a  sufficiently 
human  aspect  to  afford  material  at  least  for  yarns. 

There  are  some  good  descriptions  of  the  manatee  by 
8ome  of  the  more  accurate  observers  who  "sailed  the 
Spanish  Main."  Robert  Harcoiut,  in  his  relation  of  a 
vuyage  to  Guiana,  1608,  thus  describes  this  animal : — 

"  There  is  n!ao  r  aea-flah  which  usually  eorameth  into  the  fresh 
wuttrit,  especially  io  the  winter  and  wot  season.  It  in  of  great  esteome 
amongst  us,  sad  wu  account  it  halfe  Qesh,  for  the  bloud  of  it  ia  wnrm. 
ItconiQiethupinto  the  Khallow  waters  in  the  drowned  Uads.andfDedBlh 
upon  grasse  and  wttedes:  the  Indians  name  it  coiuniFro,  and  the  SpaQiarda 
Tnanoti,  but  we  c&ll  it  the  sea-cow.  Ia  tofte  it  is  like  beefe,  will  take 
ealt,  and  serve  to  vjctuall  ships.  Of  thUfiahmay  bee  made  an  excellent 
oile  for  many  purposes;  the  fat  uf  it  ia  good  to  frie  either  Sub  or  flesh. 
The  hide,  as  I  have  heard,  being  dried  In  the  sunne  and  kept  from  wet, 
will  serve  for  targi^ts  and  armour  against  the  Indian  arrowea.  In  the 
wet  season  the  ft'ire  of  them  arc  infinite,  Suioe  of  these  were  here- 
l^ifore  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Itawleigh."  (furcAus, 
vol.  iv.  p,  1275.) 

Joseph  Acosta,  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  a  careful  writer,  tells 
us  in  his  observations  on  the  West  Indies,  that — 

"  at  the  Itdands  which  they  cat  BarloTento,  which  are  Cuba,  Saint 
Diiciinique,  Portrique,  and  Jamaique,  they  fiude  a  flah  which  tbey  call 
manati,  a  strange  kind  of  fish,  if  we  ina;  call  it  fish,  a  creature  which 
iogenders  ber  young  onea  alive,  and  doth  nourish  them  wilh  tniike, 
feeding  of  gnuse  in  the  fields,  but  in  effect  it  lives  continually  in  the 
water,  and  therefore  they  oate  it  as  fiali ;  yet  when  I  did  eale  of  it  at 
Sttiut  Dominique  on  a  Friday  I  had  some  scruple,  not  for  that  which 
is  sicken,  but  for  that  in  colour  and  taste  it  was  tike  unio  morsels  of 
veale.  .  .  .  Manal«  therefore,  ia  a  fish  of  the  sea,  of  the  biggest  sort, 
and  iQUch  greater  than  the  tiburon  [nlmrk]  In  longtli  and  breadth,  and 
la  very  brutiiih  aud  vile,  so  that  it  appearelh  in  forme  like  unto  ono  of 
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tbose  great  Tsaaela  made  of  goftta  flkina,  wbereio  they  use  to  cany  new 
Q  MeiiiuD  de  Campom.  The  head  of  this  beast  is  like  the  huad 
of  an  oxe,  with  nlso  like  eyes,  and  iinth  in  the  place  of  armcs,  two  great 
stumps  wherewith  he  swiipraeth  :  it  is  a  very  gentle  and  tame  beast, 
nnd  oommeth  oftentimes  out  of  the  water  to  thfi  next  shoara,  where  if 
he  finde  any  herbes  or  grasse  bo  feedeth  thereof."  (Purchai,  voL  iii. 
pp.  931,  087.) 

This  author  is  mnch  perplexed  by  the  moile  by  which 
the  varioua  species  of  animals,  known  and  unknown,  could 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Indies,  As  it  waa  not  likely 
that  people  should  have  taken  the  fiercer  kinds  in  ships, 
aud  as  they  could  not  have  swum  from  the  mainland,  he 
concludes  that  the  old  and  new  world  were  once  united. 
A  separate  creation  in  a  different  part  of  the  world  would 
destroy  the  value  of  Noah's  ark ;  moreover,  the  creation 
could  U"t  be  completed  in  six  days  if  tliere  were  yet  otlier 
kinds  to  make.     It  follows  then,  according  to  Acosta — 

"  that  those  beasts,  of  whose  kindes  wee  finde  not  any  but  at  the 
Indies,  have  passed  thjther  from  this  continent,  as  wee  have  said  of 
other  beasts  that  arc  knowne  unto  ub.  This  supposed,  I  demand,  hnw 
is  it  possible  that  none  of  their  kinde  should  remayne  here?  and  how 
tbey  are  found  there,  being  as  it  were  travellersand  strangers?  Truly 
it  is  a  question  that  bath  long  held  me  in  suspeoce.  Wee  must  then 
uy,  that  though  all  beasts  came  out  of  the  arke,  yet  by  a  naturall 
instinct,  and  the  providence  of  heaven,  divers  kindes  dispersed  tbeni- 
Belves  into  divers  regions,  where  tbey  found  themselves  so  well  as  they 
would  not  part,  or  if  tbey  departed  tbey  did  not  preserve  themselves, 
but  in  priiceMC  of  time  perished  wholly,  as  we  doe  see  it  chance  in 
many  things."    (Pago  964.) 

Robert  Barton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  MelaneMy  (vol.  i. 
p.  497,  ed.  1837),  alludes  to  the  difBculty  suggested  by 
the  worthy  Jesuit,  but  is  equally  at  a  loss  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  species.     He  writes: — 

"  Why  dath  Africa  breed  so  many  ycnemoua  beasts,  Ireland  none? 

Athens  owles,  Creet  none?     Why  hath  Daolis  and  Thebes  no  swal- 

lowes,  so  Pausanias  informeth  us,  as  wtU  as  the  rest  of  Greece  ? — Ithaca 

no  hares,  Pontus  a«ses,  Scythia  swine?    Whence  come  this  variety  of 

mpiectionB,  colourn,  plants,  binls,  beasts,  motala,  peculiar  almost  to 
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ever}'  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper 
to  America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands?  Were  they  created  in  six  dayes, 
or  ever  in  Noahs  arke  ?  If  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries  ?  It  is  a  thing,  saith  he,  hath  long  held  me 
in  suspence.  No  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  ever  heard  of  them  before, 
and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European  animals,  as  an  egg  and  a 
chesnut :  and,  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  till  the  Spaniards 
brought  them  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts." 

The  popular  notion  of  the  Mermaid  owed  its  origin  to 
the  classical  fable  of  the  siren,  a  sea  maiden,  who  sat  on 
a  rock  singing  sweetly,  and  often  luring  mariners  to  their 
destruction.  Shakspeare's  mermaids  are  all  of  the  sweet- 
voiced  siren  type.     Drayton  also  confuses  the  two : — 

*'  To  call  for  aid,  and  then  to  lie  in  wait. 
So  the  hyena  murthers  by  deceit : 
By  sweet  enticement  sudden  death  to  bring, 
So  from  the  rocks  th'  alluring  mermaids  sing." 

(England's  HeroicdL  Epistles,) 

The  medifleval  mermaid  was  supposed  to  be  half  fish,  half 
woman,  and  there  are  many  accounts  of  specimens  that 
were  exhibited  at  shows.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the 
mermaid  was  often  adopted  as  a  crest  or  charge,  and  was 
heralflically  depicted  as  a  beautiful  woman,  holding  a 
mirror  in  lier  right  hand  and  combing  her  long  golden 
hair  with  her  left.  The  arms  of  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany of  London  were  supported  most  appropriately  by 
a  merman  and  a  mermaid. 

The  Mermaid  tavern  in  Comhill  was  the  familiar  resort 
of  Shakspeare  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  whose  wit 
combats  are  commemorated  by  Beaumont  ii^  his  epilogue 
to  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  What  things  we  have  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid  I  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtile  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  life  in  a  jest. 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  duU  life." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

However  little  Shakspeare  cared  for  dogs  he  always 
writes  as  if  he  loved  horses.  The  enthusiastic 
praises  heaped  upon  his  horse  by  the  Dauphin, 

though  spoken  by  a  foreigner,  are  evidently  genuine.    So 

is  the  grief  of  the  poor  groom  of  Richard's  stable  at  the 

degradation  of  "  Roan  Barbary." 

"  Oroom.  0,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary, 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid, 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd ! 

Bich,  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?    Tell  me,  gentle  friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Oroom,  So  proudly  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground. 

Bich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  he  not  fall  down. 
Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ?  " 

{Bichard  IL,  v.  6,  76.) 

The  description  of  the  courser  of  Adonis  is  almost  too 
familiar  to  quote.  The  striking  resemblance  the  lines 
bear  to  a  petssage  in  Du  Bartas  may,  however,  be  worth 
noting : — 
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"  Look,  when  a  painter  would  aurpasfl  the  lifo. 
In  limning  out  &  wclI-proportiuD'd  steed, 
His  art  with  oaturc's  trork  man  ship  at  Btrife, 
At)  if  tfae  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  liorse  excel  a  common  ooe 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  And  bone. 
"  Round-hoofd,  short-joioted,  fetlock  shag  and  long, 
Bmad  breast,  full  eye,  small  hea<l  and  nostrils  wide. 
High  creat,  short  ears,  strai<!ht  legs  and  jiassing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back." 

iVenua  and  Adonia,  11.  289-300.) 

F  Da  Bartas,  in  his  sacred  history  of  the  world,  tells  how 
Cain,  when  preparing  to  found  a  new  habitation  and  a 
colony,  turns  lor  assistance  to  animals,  as  human  beiuga 
are  scarce.  The  troops  of  wild  horses  bounding  across 
the  plains  attract  his  attention,  and — 

"  Among  a  hundred  brave,  light,  iusty  horses 
(With  carious  eye  marking  their  comly  forces,) 
He  chooseth  one  for  his  icdnstrions  proof. 
With  round,  high,  hollow,  smooth,  brown,  jetty  hoof. 
"With  pasterns  short,  upright,  but  yet  in  mean ; 
Dry  sinewy  shanks  ;  strong,  flesh-less  knees,  and  lean  ; 
With  hart'like  legs,  broad  brest,  and  large  bebinde, 
With  body  large,  smooth  flanks,  and  double-ohin'd  { 
A  crested  neck  bow'd  like  a  half-bent  bone. 
Whereon  a  long,  thin,  curled  mane  doth  flowe ; 
A  firm  full  tail,  touching  the  lowly  ground. 
With  dock  between  two  fair  fat  buttocks  drowad ; 
A  pricked  ear,  that  rests  as  little  space. 
As  his  light  foot  1  a  lean,  bare,  Iwnny  face, 
Thin  joule,  and  head  but  of  a  middle  size, 
Full,  lively -flaming,  quickly  rowling  eyes. 
Great  foaming  mouth,  hot-fuming  nostrill  wide. 
Of  cbest-nut  hair,  his  fore-head  atarrifi'd, 
Three  milky  feet,  a  fifather  on  hia  brest. 
Whom  seven-yeara-old  at  the  next  grass  he  ghest," 

{Divim   Weekes  and   Wurkti,  p.  106.) 

1  This  description  would  better  apply  to  a  horse  competing 
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for  a  prize  at  a  show  than  to  the  desert-born.  The 
reference  to  the  "  next  grass  "  is  whimaically  out  of  place. 
Shakspeare  was  doubtless  too  well  actiuainted  with  the 
points  of  a  good  horse  to  seek  instruction  from  a  foreigner, 
but  leas  likely  still  is  it  that  the  gallant  Huguenot,  Sieur 
du  Bartas,  had  ever  seen  the  English  poem.  Both  writers 
may  have  derived  their  materials  from  some  veterinary 
wurk  of  the  time.  The  date  of  Vemis  and  Adonis  is  fixed 
by  critics  at  about  1593,  The  complete  translation  of 
the  Divine  Weekes  was  published  in  1606,  but  portions  of 
the  book  bad  already  appeared. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  were  highly 
unfavourable  for  wheeled  traEBc,  horses  were  largely 
employed  in  England  as  a  moans  of  locomotion.  Nicander 
Nucius,  in  his  Travels  through  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  observes  that  the  English  horses  were  for  the 
most  part  white. 

Thomas  Fuller  is  not  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  English  breed.     Our  English  horses,  he  says — 

"  have  a  mediocrity  of  all  necessary  good  properties  in  them ;  as 
ncitber  so  slight  as  the  Barb,  nor  so  sluvenly  as  the  Flemish,  nor  ho 
fiery  sb  the  HuDgarian,  nor  bo  airy  as  the  SpiLnish  gennets,  nor  so 
earthly  as  those  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  generally  all  the  Gorinnn 
horse.  For  stature  and  strength  they  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  are 
bothe  seemly  and  serviceable  in  a  good  proporlion.  And,  ivhilst  the 
seller  prniseth  them  too  much,  the  huyer  loo  little,  the  indifferent 
Htander-by  will  sive  them  this  due  commendation.  Yorkshire  dotb 
bread  the  best  race  of  English  horses,  whose  ket^ping  commonly  in 
Bleep  and  stony  ground  bringeth  them  to  firmness  of  footing  and 
hardness  of  hoof.  Well  may  Philip  be  so  common  a  name  amongst 
the  gentry  of  Ibis  county,  who  are  gonaraily  so  delightud  iu  boreemon- 
sbip."     (  \forthiea  of  E-yland,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  ed.  1811.) 

Camden  mentions  an  Irish  variety  of  horse, 

with  a  special  kind  of  pace  : — 

"  They  have  likewise  excellent  good  horses,  weo  torme  the  Ilobies, 

which  have  not  the  same  pace  that  other  horses  in  their  course  have, 

but  a  solt  and  round  amble,  setting  one  legge  before  another  very 

fiutly." 
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Fyiies  Moryson,  describing  the  natnral  commodities  of 
the  Irish,  says  : — 

"Their  borses,  called  bobbies,  are  mucli  commended  Tor  their 

ambling  pnce  and  beuty :   but  Irelaud  yeolds  few  good  horsea  far 

Bsrvica  in  war,  and  the  said  hobbies  are  much  Inferior  to  5ur  geldinga 

J  endure  long  jouriiieB,  and  being  bred  in  the  feuny  floft 

[  ground   a(   Irelaod,  are   soooa   lamed   when   they  are   brought   into 

[  England."     (Itintrary,  1617,  part  iii.  p.  160.) 

Galloway  nags  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  some 
I  Spanish  stallions  washed  on  shore  at  Galloway, 
I  during  the  wreck  of  the  Armada.  Gambald- 
t  iag  horses  were  managed  hoi-ses  of  show  and  parade.  The 
I  gennet,  which  Froissart  calls  a  light  speedy  pleasure 
[  horse,  Cotgrave  makes  a  Spanish  horse.  Hackneys,  a 
fi>rd  derived  from  the  French  haquenee,  and  the  Italian 
1  acMnea,  a  little  nag,  and  not,  as  Maitland  {History  of 
I  Lond-m,  p.  13fio)  supposes,  from  hired  horses  being 
I  chiefly  engaged  for  journeys  to  Hackney,  were  ridden 
I  in  marches  to  ease  the  war-horses  (Posbroke,  Enc.  of 
\  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  1018,  ed.  1843). 

The  Gennet  was  kept  principally  for  display,  and  was 
handsome  showy  aoimah      In  Winwood's 
'  Btate  Papers  (vol.  ii.  p.  149)  wa  fiad  a  letter         *°"*  ' 
from    Sir    Charles    Comwatlia,    1605,   to    the   Earl    of 
Salisbury.     He  writes  from  Spain,  of  the  Spaniards,  "  If 
they   get   but  a  day's   rest    ttiey   are  not   unlike   your 
pampered  gennets,  "hich  are   only  estimable  for  their 
outward   bUow,  nothing   for   service   of  effect."      Philip 
Bliss,  in  his  edition  of  Bishop  Karle's  Microcosmography, 
I   ((ives  a  passage  from  an  early  writer,  name  unknown,  who 
I  enthusiasticalty  praises  this  kind  of  horse : — 

"  Wbea  Nature  first  framed  him  ahe  took  a  secret  complacouce  in 

her  works.     He  ia  even  her  masterpeeoa  iu  irracionall  things,  borrowing 

•omewhat  of  all  things  to  set  him  forth.    For  example,  hia  silke  bay 

coat  hee  tooke  from  the  cheanut ;    hia  necke  from  the  rainbow,  which 

I   perhaiia  makes  him  rain  ao  wetl.    Hia  niaiue  bdike  be  took  from 
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Pegaaus,  making  him  b  Lobbie,  to  maks  tliia  a  coinpleat  geDoet, 
wbich  main  be  wears  so  curld,  muah  after  tbc  women'ii  fasliioua  now 
adayeg ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  iiowEoeTer  it  becomes  tiiem,  it  sets  fortli 
our  gennet  well.  His  legges  he  borrowed  from  the  hart,  with  liis 
BwiftDcsse,  which  make  b:m  a  true  cour&or  iudccd^  the  Gtarres  in  his 
forehead  bee  fctcht  from  heaven,  which  will  not  be  much  miet,  there 
being  BO  many." 

Montaigne,  in  bis  Essays,  1580,  explains  the  origin 
of  the  word  Destrier,  a  name  sometimeB  given 
to  horses  employed  in  tournaments : — 
"  I  am  now  become  a  grammarian  i  I  who  never  learo'd  any 
language  but  by  rnt«,  and  who  do  not  j'et  know  adjective, conjunction, 
or  ablatire,  I  think  I  have  rtau),  that  the  Roraans  had  a  sort  of  horses 
by  them  call'd  funaief,  or  dexfi-arioi,  which  were  either  led-horses,  or 
horses  laid  in  at  several  stages  to  be  taken  fresh  upon  occasion ;  and 
thence  it  is,  that  we  call  our  horses  of  nervice  dtstriere:  and  our 
romances  commonly  use  the  phrase  of  datrfr  for  ai^comjiagner,  to 
accompany.  They  also  call'd  such  as  were  dress'd  in  such  sort,  that 
running  foil  speed  side  by  side  without  bridle  or  saddle,  the  Roman 
gentlemen  arm'd  at  nil  pieces,  would  shift,  and  throw  themselvoa  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  dtaulloriot  equoe."     {Esmy  37.) 

In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII.,  there 
are  frequent  mentions  uf  the  king's  horses,  and  especially 
of  a  Barbary  horse,  called  in  one  place  the  Birra  horse, 
and  in  another  the  Barbarista  horse.  This  horse  may 
have  been  an  Arabian  sent  as  a  present  from  some  district 
of  Barbary.  The  high  price  of  le.  2d.  was  paid  at  one 
time  for  a  bath  for  him. 

The  drink  prepared  from  mare'a  milk,  now  known  as 
koumiss,  is  described  by  one  of  Purchas'a 
pilgrims  aa  early  as  the  year  1253.  William 
de  Rubrnquis,  a  French  friar  of  the  order  of  Minorites, 
went  a  missionary  journey  through  Tartary  and  China, 
and  sent  a  detailed  Eiccount  of  his  travels  to  King  Louis 
IX,.  of  France.  He  describes  at  some  length  the  prepara- 
tion of  cosmos,  or  fermented  mares' milk.  As  many  as  three 
thousand  mares  were  kept  on  a  single  estate  to  furnish  the 
superior   article  called   caracosmus,  or  black   cosmos,  a 
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beTPragp  reserved  for  tbe  nobility.     The  milk,  accordinj]: 

to  this  traveller,  was  poured  iuto  a  bladder,  and  abukea  tdl 

it  formed  a  sediment  as  thick  as  butter ;  the  clear  portion 

^  of  the  liquid  was  strained  off,  and  formed  a  pleasant, 

\  slightly  intoxicating  drink.   The  lees  or  dregs  were  given 

I  to  servants  (PurehaB,  vol.  iii.  p.  5). 

The  history  of  racing  in  England  dates  from  the  reign 
t'Of  James  I.  This  monarch  had  a  passionate 
ess  for  field  sports.  Under  his  super- 
I  intendence  a  code  of  regulations  was  drawn  np,  which 
I  served  as  a  foundation  for  tbe  laws  of  racing  as  they 
I'  exist  to-day.  Regular  courses  were  established,  in  which 
i  what  were  called  running-horses  competed.  Slanningham, 
rin  his  Diary,  takes  notice  of  what  was  probably  one  of 
I  the  earliest  races  in  England  : — 

"  This  day  [April  6,  1602]  there  was  a  race  at  Sapley  neere 
iBuntingdon,  invented  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  county :  at  this  Mr. 
Cromwell's  horso  won  the  sylver  bell;  and  Mr,  Cromwell  had 
rth?  glory  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hyud  came  behiade."  (Kd.  Camden 
I'Bucieiy,  1868,  p.  49.) 

In  Baker's  Chronicle,  1612,  we  read    that   private 
I  matches  between  gentlemen  who  rode  their  own  horses 
!  very  common  in  that  year.      The  must  celebrated 
[  TW.-es  of  the  timt)  were  culled  bell  courses.      At  these 
I  noes  the  prize  of  a  bell  was  given  to  the  winner.     It  has 
I  been  contended  that  the  phraso  "  to  bear  tbe  bell "  n-ay 
!  had  its  origin  in  this  custom.       It  is  probably  to 
[  one  of  these  matches  that  Imogen  alludes  : — 
"  I  bavo  heard  of  riding  w.igers. 
Where  horaes  have  been  ninibler  liian  the  aands 
Tlmt  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf." 

(Cymltline,  ill.  2,74.) 

Exhibitions  of  animals  trained  to  perform  tricks  were 

it  nnfrenuent  at  this  period.     The  plays  of 
L      ,        .  ^         .  "^  .  ,1,1  Maxocoo. 

I  the  time  contain  many  references  to  31arocco, 

Is  bay  gelding,  fourteen  years  old,  belonging  to  a  Scotch- 
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man  named  Bauka.  This  docile  animal  was  taught  t-6 
perform  a  variety  of  feats:  among  otlier  exploits,  he  is 
reported  to  have  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul'a, 
though  whether  ho  went  up  by  the  galleries  within  or 
over  the  dome  is  not  recorded.  "  Could  the  little  horse 
that  ambled  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  carry  all  the 
people?"  (Webster,  Northward  Hoe,  iv,  1).  "He  keeps 
more  ado  with  this  monster  than  ever  Banks  did  with 
his  horse  "  (Ben  Jonson,  Every  ifan  out  of  his  Smnour, 
iv,  5).  "  I'll  teach  thee  to  turn  me  into  Banks  his  horse 
and  to  tell  gentlemen  I  am  a  jugler  and  can  shew  tricks" 
(Decker,  Satiromastist). 

Shakapeare  alludes  to  Marocoo  in  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
i.  2 ;  "  How  easy  it  is  to  put '  years '  to  the  word  '  three,' 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse 
will  tell  you."  As  to  thu  future  fate  of  this  intelligent 
quadruped  we  read  in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  Poetical 
Decameron,  1820,  that  "poor  Marocco  and  his  master 
were  many  years  afterwards  both  burnt  in  Portugal,  or, 
as  others  say  in  Borne,  for  having  dealings  with  the 
deviL"  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  bis  History  of  tlie  World, 
seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  fate  of 
poor  Banks,  for  speaking  of  "  the  divers  kindes  of  unlawful 
magicke,"  he  says, 

"  Aijd  oertaiuly  if  BankeB  liid  lived  in  elder  timea  ho  would  have 
ehamed  all  the  iQchattten)  of  thu  world,  fur  whosoever  waa  most  famous 
amoDg  them  could  iiuver  muister  or  iastruct  any  beast  ns  he  did  hU 

Sir  Senelm  Bigby  also  mentions  this  animal,  and 
observes : — 

"He  that  should  tell  an  Indian,  what  featea  Banks  his  horse  would 
do ;  how  he  would  restore  a  glove  to  the  due  owner,  after  his  master 
had  wIiiHpered  that  mans  came  ia  his  eare ;  how  be  would  tell  the 
just  number  of  pence  in  any  piece  of  silver  coyce  barely  shewed  him 
by  his  master,  would  make  him,  I  helecve,  aiJmire  more  at  thla  learned 
beast,  then  we  do  at  tUulr  docile  olephantes,  upon  the  relations  we 
have  of  them.    Whereas  ever/  oue  of  ub  kuoweth  by  what  meaos  lua 
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paioefull  tutor  brought  tim  to  da  all  hia  tric^ea :  and  (he;  &re  no 
whitta  more  extraordinary,  tlien  a  fawtenera  maunin^  of  a  hawke,  and 
trayning  her  to  kill  partridges,  and  to  fly  at  the  retriva."  (_A  Trealiia 
o/Boditt,  p.  321,  ed.  1641.) 

Marocco'a  feata  were  apparently  outdone  in  other  conn- 
tries.  George  Sandys,  an  Eastern  traveller,  during  his 
residence  in  Ciiiro,  seems  to  have  been  amused  at  the 
number  and  variety  of  performing  auimals  in  that  city : 
dancing  canielfi,  talking  ravens,  k-amed  dogs,  and  goats 
were  exhibited.  "Asses  they  will  teaeh  to  doe  such 
tricks,  as  if  possessed  with  reason :  to  whom  Baukea  his 
horse  would  have  proved  but  a  zany  "  i^Purdias,  vol.  ii. 
p.  907). 

The  earliest  notice  of  Marocco'a  popularity  occurs  in 
a  manuscript  copy  of  one  of  Dr.  Bonne's  satires,  dated 
1593,  preserved  in  the  Harleiau  manuscript,  No.  5110. 

<   The  best  account  of  Bankes   and   hia   horse,  saya  Itir, 
Douce,  is  to  be  found  in  the  notes  to  a  French  transla- 

\  tion  of  Apuleius'a  Qdden  Ass,  by  Jean  de  Montlyard, 

1  1602. 

The  Aas  is  a  native  of  hot  countriea ;  and  though  it 
has  been  in  a  measure  acclimatized  in  Eng- 
land, the  breed  has  degenerated  in  the  trans- 
ference. This  animal  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Nicander  Nucius 
notes,  in  his  travela  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  that  this  country  is  deficient  in  the  breed  of  asses 

I  and  mules. 
Batman  derives  the  name  ass  from  sedendo,  sitting,  as 
it  were  a  beast  to  ait  on ;  for  men  sat  and  rode  upon 
asses  before  they  used  horses  to  ride  upon.  Or,  he 
suggests,  this  name  aaimis  may  come  from  a,  not 
having,  and  synos,  wit,  as  it  were  a  beast  without  wit. 
Quoting  Aristtttle,  Batman  further  states  that  as  the  asa 
feeds  among  thorns  and  briars  he  excites  the  enmity 
of  the  small  birds  that  build  in  bushes.    His  habit  of 
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rubbing  himself  against  the  thorns  causes  the  birils'  eggs 
to  full  out  of  their  nests;  and  again,  when  he  lifts  his 
heaii,  "  then  by  a  strong  blast  the  thorns  moveth  and 
ahaketh,  and  of  the  great  noyse  the  birdes  be  affeard  full 
More  and  falleth  out  of  the  nest  "  (Batman  lywn  Sartho- 
Jome,  p.  341).  The  synonym  donliey  is  never  used  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare.  It  is  impossible  to  write  of  this 
animal  without  recalling  Dogberry's  indignant  exclama- 
tion, "0  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass!"  {Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  iv.  2,  90). 

The  Zebra,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  inhabit- 
ing the  continent  of  Africa,  is  mentioned  by 
early  travellers,  though  no  specimen  seems  to 
have  been  brought  to  England,  at  least  op  to  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.     Edward  Lopes,  a  Portuguese,  in  his  report 
of  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  states  that — 

"  there  breeJeth  iu  this  country,  another  creature,  which  they  call  & 
Ecbni,  commonly  found  also  id  cerlaine  provinces  of  Barbnry  and 
Africa.  It  bath  a  moat  eiitgolar  skin,  and  peculiar  from  at!  other 
creaturea.  For  from  the  ridge  of  the  chin  downe  towariis  the  belly  it 
IB  straked  with  rowee  of  three  coloura,  blacke,  white,  and  hrnnne  bay, 
about  the  breadtli  of  three  lingerB  n  piece,  and  so  meet  agaiue  together 
in  a  circle,  every  row,  with  hia  owne  colour." 

After  giving  a  fnll  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  the  writer  goes  on  to  admire  its  speed,  which,  he 
gays,  is  admirable : — 

"insomuch  as  in  Partugall  nnd  in  Cnatile  iilso,  it  is  commonly  used  (na 
it  were  for  a  proverbe)  an  swift  as  a  zebra,  when  they  will  slgnlfie  an 
exceeding  quiclinesse."     (Purehas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1001.) 

Andrew  Battell,  an  Englishman,  writing  a  description 
of  the  same  part  of  Africa,  also  mentions  the  zcvera,  or 
zebra. 

John   Huighen   van    Linschoten,  in  hia 
description  of  a  voyage  to  Goa,  informs  us 
that— 
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the  Abadft,  or  Bhlnoceros,  is  not  ia  India,  but  only  in  BeoegaU  and 
Patane.  They  are  lesse  and  lower  tUen  the  elephAnt.  It  hath  ft 
home  upon  the  noae,  In  the  hinder  part  somewhat  bij;ge,  and 
toward  the  end  sharper,  ol'  a  browae,  blew,  and  whitish  colour;  it 
hath  a  snout  like  a  hog,  and  the  skin  upon  the  upper  part  of  his  bodf 
is  all  wrinckled,  as  it  were  armed  mth  shields  or  targets.  It  is  a  great 
enemie  of  the  elephant.  Some  thinko  it  is  the  right  nnicome,  because 
tliat  as  yet  there  hath  no  other  bceric  found,  but  ouely  by  hear-aaj,  and 
by  the  pictures  of  them.  The  Portugalls  and  those  of  Beagala  affirroe, 
that  by  the  river  Ganges  in  the  kingdome  of  Bengala,  are  many  of 
these  rhtoocerots,  which  when  they  will  drinke,  the  other  beasts  stand 
and  waite  upon  them,  till  the  rhinoceros  halli  drunke,  and  thmst 
their  horne  into  the  water,  for  hee  cannot  drinke  but  his  home  must 
bo  under  the  water,  because  it  siandeth  bo  close  unto  his  nose,  and 
mazzlo :  and  then  after  him  all  the  other  beasts  doe  drinke.  Their 
homes  in  India  aro  much  eateemed  and  used  against  nil  renome, 
poyson,  and  many  other  diseases."    (^Purckaa,  vol.  iv.  p.  1773,) 

Shaltapeare  has  but  one  reference  to  this  animal — 
"  The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger  "  (Macbeth, 
iii-4).  For  the  epithet  armed  he  may  have  been  indebted 
to  the  foregoing  description. 

The  Indian  rhinoceres  is  a  one-horned  species,  and  ia 
probably  the  original  of  the  unioorn  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komons.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  from  that  animal 
by  Drayton : — 


"  The  u 


oni  leares  off  bis  pride  and  close 
a  him  down  by  the  rhinoceros." 

(N<.aVi  Flood.) 


In  a  pageant  written  by  Thomas  Heywood,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Maurice  Abbot,  printed 
163S,  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  curioua 
animal : — 

"The  Mcond  show  by  land  ia  an  Indian  boast  called  a  rhinoceroa, 
which  being  presented  to  the  life,  is  for  the  rareoei'se  thereof,  more  fit 
to  beautifie  a  triumph.  His  head,  necke,  backe,  sides,  aud  thighes, 
armed  by  nrvture  with  impenetrable  skales;  his  hhlo  or  skinne  of  tha 
colour  of  the  boxe  tree;  in  greatnesse  equallwilh  the  elephant,  but 
hi*  legges  are  somewhat  shorter ;  and  enemy  to  all  beasts  of  rapl&a 
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ftnil  prey,  as  the  lyon,  leopard,  bcare,  wolfe,  tiger, sad  the  like;  bat  to 
others,  as  the  horsa,  asse,  oxe,  sheep,  &c.  which  !ee6e  not  upon  the  lifo 
aui)  blood  of  the  weaker,  but  of  the  grasse  and  hearbnge  o!  the  field, 
harmleBsa  and  gentle,  ready  to  Bticoour  them,  wheu  they  be  any  way 
distressed.  Bee  hath  a  short  home  growing  from  his  nose,  being  in 
continual  enmity  with  the  elephaot  before  hee  encounter  bjui,  he 
Bharpeneth  it  against  a  stone."  (Lord  Mayor's  Pageants,  ed.  Percy 
Society,  toI.  D,  p.  71.) 

The  enmity  between  these  two  animals,  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  is  a  myth  of  ancient  growth,  which  has  aur- 
Tiyed  to  recent  times.  The  amiability  of  the  rhinoceros 
towards  his  weaker  comrades  is  a  trait  of  character  for 
which  this  animal  is  indebted  to  the  imagination  of 
Hey  wood. 

Mr.  Timba,  in  his  Eccentricities  of  the  Animal  Creation, 
1869,  tells  us  that  a  apecimen  of  the  one-homed  variety 
was  sent  from  India,  to  Emmanuelj  King  of  Portugal,  in 
the  year  1513: — 

"The  sovereign  made  a  present  of  it  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  animal 
being  seizmi  during  tlie  passage  with  a  At  of  fury,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  the  vessel  in  whicii  it  was  transported," 

The  first  rhinoceros  brought  to  England  was  in  the  year 
1684.  It  is  noticed  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary  as  the  rhino- 
ceros or  unicorn. 

Another  frequenter  of  the  mudbanks  of  rivers  in  the 
Hippopoia-   ■^'^^''t  tl"®  Hippopotamus,  is  thua  deacribed  by 

mug.  a  Portugueae  who  travelled  in  Ethiopia  and 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Africa  : — 

"In  these  rivers  are  nianyjoiio  or  Jino.BO  they  call  the  river-hotses; 
greater  then  two  of  our  horses  to;;ether,  with  thick  and  short  hinder- 
legs,  having  live  ckwes  on  each  fore-fiwt,  and  foure  on  the  biudot-foot; 
the  footing  large  as  it  were  of  an  elephant,  the  mouth  wide  and  full  of 
teeth,  some  of  which  are  remarkable,  each  above  two  pabnes  or  spans 
long,  the  two  luwer  straight  up,  and  thuse  abuve  turned  like  a  boros 
tusks,  all  foure  being  aluvo  a  great  spaiine  cmiueut  from  the  mouth. 
The  head  is  as  big  as  of  three  oxen.    Their  hides  ore  much  thicker 
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a  An  oxe-hide,  nit  of  ons  colour,  asli-colotired  gray,  moEt  of  them 
J  with  a  white  stmke  oo  the  l*ace  all  quite  dowue,  and  a  etarre  in  the 
[  fore-head,  haire  rough,  mane  little  and  short."  (^Purchai,  vol.  ii., 
\  p.  1544.) 

Edward  Lopes,  a  Portuguese  traveller,  relates  that  one 

lot  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  in  Congo, 

I  Is  called  the  "  lie  of  horses,  because  there  are  bred  and 

[  brought  up  in  it  great  store  of  these  creatures  that  the 

Greekes  call  hippopotami,  that  is  to  say,  water-borsea," 

This  writer  is  a  little  in  error  in  his  etymology.     The 

name  is  derived   from   the   words  hippos,  a  horse,   and 

potamoi,  a  river. 

There  is  no  record   of  aiiy  living  specimen  of  the 
hippopotamus  being  brought  to  England  till  the  year 
1850,  when  the  arrival  of  a  young  one  at  tlie  Zoological 
I  Gardens  caused  quite  a  flutter  of  interest. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  familiar  animal.  Boar. 

"  The  great  wild  Bore  of  nature  terrible, 
With  itro  strong  tushea  for  hia  ariQourie, 
Sometimes  assailes  the  benre  most  honible, 
Aod  'twixt  tliem  is  a  fight  both  fierce  and  deadly. 
He  bunteth  after  luarjoram  and  or^aniu, 
Which  as  a  whetstone  doth  his  tioed  supply." 

(Chesteb,  Loee'i  Martyr,  p.  103.) 

The  Boar,  once  the  most  abundant  of  British  wild 
I  animals,  had  been  gradually  driven  by  the  cultivation  of 
I  the  forest  lands  into  remote  regions  of  England,  Accord- 
I  ing  to  Mr.  Harting,  the  exact  date  of  the  extinction  of  the 
I  wild  boar  in  England  is  uncertain.  James  I.  was  regaled 
I  vitb  "  wild  boar  pie  "  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  he  paid 
Lio  Lancashire,  1617,  and  his  Majesty  hunted  this  game 
tin  Windsor  Forest  in  the  same  year  (^Extinct  Brituh 
I  Animals,  p.  100). 

Thomas  Fuller  writes  of  the  oak  woods  of  Hampshire : 

"  Haatshire  hogs  ore  nlloivtd  by  fill  for  tlin  best  b^con,  bi.ing  our 
ti  Weatpbaiiaa,  and  which  nell-ordeied  hath  ^deceived  Lha  mon 
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palkts.  Here  the  Bwine  feed  in  the  forrest  on  plenty  of 
aoorns  (men's  meat  !□  the  golilon,  ho^'s  food  in  this  iron  age ;)  whicli, 
going  out  lean,  return  home  fat,  without  either  caro  or  cost  to  their 
owners.  Notb.iag  but  fulaees  Btinteth  their  feeding  on  the  mast 
falling  from  t)ie  trees,  where  also  (hey  lodge  at  liberty  (not  pent  up,  na 
in  other  places,  to  Blacks  of  pease),  which  some  assign  the  reason,  of 
the  fineness  of  their  flesh ;  which,  though  not  all  glorro  (where  no 
bHHcke  of  lean  can  be  seen  for  the  deluge  of  fat),  is  no  less  delicious  lo 
the  taste.Bnd  more  wholsome  for  the  stomack."  {Worthia  0/  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  400,  ed.  1811.) 

Glare  is  a  word  still  used  for  fat  in  the  north  of 
England. 

Venus,  fearful  for  the  safety  of  Adonis,  reminds  bini 
of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  beast  he  proposes  to 
encouDter: — 

" '  Thou  hadst  been  gone,'  quoth  she, '  sweet  boy,  ere  this. 
But  that  ihou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 
0,  be  adrixed !  thou  know'st  not  what  it  ia 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  awine  to  gore. 

Whose  tusbes  never  shtathed  he  whetieth  atill, 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher  bent  to  kill. 
"  '  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes; 
His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goea; 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whnie'er  is  in  his  way. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  crooked  tushes  slay. 
" '  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arai'd. 
Are  bettor  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'ii ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture; 

The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  bini,  part,  through  whom  he  rushes.'" 
CFoiui  and  Adonii,  11.  619-630.) 

The  antiquary,  John  Stowe,  gives  an  account  of  Saint 
Anthony's  pigs,  in  his  Survey  0/  London,  written  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth : — 

"  Soma  distance  from  this,  the  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall,  is  Finke'a 
Lane,  so  called  of  Bobert  Finke,  and  Robert  Fluke  bis  sun,  Jinieii 
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Pioke,  knd  KosBDiond  Finke.  On  the  north  eide  of  thU  street,  from 
over  against  the  east  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Oteswicb  Chiirch,  have  ye 
divera  fair  and  Urge  houses  till  ;e  come  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Anthonie, 
lometime  a,  cell  to  St.  Anthome's  of  Vienna.  The  proctors  of  this 
bouse  were  to  collect  the  benevolence  of  charitable  peraouH  towards  the 
boilding  and  supporting  thereof.  And  amongst  other  things  observed  in 
ay  youth,  I  remember  tliat  the  officers  charged  with  oversight  of  the 
muketfl  in  this  city,  did  divers  times  take  from  the  market  people,  pigs 
starved,  or  otherwiHe  unwbulesooie  for  man's  sustenance ;  these  tbuj 
■lit  in  the  ear.  One  of  the  proctor«  fur  St.  Anthonie  tied  a  beil  about 
the  neck,  and  let  it  feed  on  the  dunghills.  No  mao  would  hurt  or  take 
them  up,  but  if  anj  gave  to  them  bread,  or  other  feeding,  such  would 
thejr  know,  watob  for,  and  daily  follow,  whining  till  the;  bad  some- 
what given  them  i  whereupon  Has  raised  a  proverb, '  Such  an  one  will 
follow  such  an  one,  and  whine  as  it  were  an  Anthonie  pig ; '  but  if  such 
*  pig  grew  to  be  fat  and  came  to  good  liking,  na  oftimes  they  did, 
then  the  proctors  would  take  bim  up  to  the  use  of  the  hospital."  (Page 
.    6e,  ed.  184:a.) 

It  is  said  that  pigs  were  placed  under  the  protectioa 
I  of  Saint  Anthony,  hut  if  such  a  precarious  exii^tence  waa 
I  the  outcome  of  his  favour,  the  poor  animals  might  well 
j  have  desired  the  patronage  of  some  more  kind-hearted 
I  saint.  An  illustration  of  the  custom  recorded  hy  Stowe 
r  is  found  in  Bale's  comedy  of  Thre  Laives,  1538,  in  which 
I  play  Jnfeddity  begins  his  address  : — 

"  Good  Christen  people,  I'm  come  hyther  verelye 
As  a  true  proctor  of  the  house  of  H.  Antonye." 

I  He  offers,  among  other  charms — 

"  Lo,  here  is  a  belle  to  hang  upon  hour  hogge, 
And  save  jour  cattel  from  the  bytyuge  of  a  dogge," 

John  Leo,  in  his  book  of  the  history  of  Africa,  givea 
a  good  description  of  another  animal  most 
useful  to  man,  the  Camel :  — 

"  Camels  are  gentle  and  domesiical!  beasts, and  are  found  in  Africa 
in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  desarts  of  Libya,  Numidia,  and 
fiarbttria.  And  these  the  Arabians  esteetne  to  bee  their  principal! 
possessions  and  riches ;  so  that  speaking  of  the  weaiih  of  any  of  their 
prinoei,  or  goveraours.  He  bath,  say  tbey,  so  many  tbuusand  camels, 
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and  not  eo  ruanj  thousand  duckets.  Of  caraeU  there  Me  three  kinds; 
whereof  the  first,  bein^;  called  htxgiua,  are  groaae,  and  of  a  tall  stature, 
and  most  fit  to  canic  burtht'Ds.  The  eecond  kiade  of  cnmel  is  called 
becheti,  Bod  having  a  double  biiDch,are  St  both  to  carrle  burthens  and 
to  ride  upon ;  and  these  are  bred  onelj  in  Asia.  The  third  kind,  called 
raguakill,  are  camels  of  a  slender  and  low  stature,  which  albeit  thej 
are  unfit  to  carry  burthens,  yet  doe  they  bo  eicell  the  two  other  kinda 
in  BwifCncsse,  that  in  the  space  of  one  day  tbej  will  travell  one  hundred 
miles,  and  so  continue  over  the  deiiarta  for  eight  or  tett  dayea  together 
with  very  little  provender :  and  these  doe  the  principal]  Arabians  of 
Numidia  and  the  Moorea  of  Libya  usually  ride  upon."  (^Purduu, 
»ol.  ii.p.843.) 

The  kind,  here  mentioned,  with  the  doubla  bunch,  is 
the  Bakhlee,  or  Boctrian  camel,  found  in  Persia.  By  the 
third  variety  Leo  probably  meauB  the  lighter  breed  of 
camel,  usually  called  a  dromedary. 

Mr.  Palgmve,  in  his  book  oo  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia, 
1865,  demolishes  the  common  belief  that  the  camel  and 
the  dromedary  are  distinct  varieties.     He  says : — 

"  It  may  he  well  to  make  my  readers  aware,  once  for  all,  of  the 
fact  that  the  popular  home  idea  of  a  dromedary  liaviug  two  hum[>a 
and  a  came!  one,  or  vice  versa  (for  I  have  forgotten  which  of  the 
knimals  ia  supplied  with  a  duplicate  boss  iu  coloured  picture-books),  is 
ft  simple  mistake.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary  in  Arabia  are  the 
same  identical  genus  and  creature,  excepting  that  the  dromedary  ia  a 
h^h-brcd  camel,  and  the  camel  a  low-bred  dromedary ;  exactly  the 
same  distinction  which  exists  between  a  race-horse  and  a  hack ;  both 
are  horees,  but  the  one  of  blood,  the  other  not.  I'he  dromedary  la  the 
race-horse  of  his  species,  thin,  elegant  (or  comparatively  so),  Gne- 
hnired,  light  of  step,  easy  of  pace,  and  much  more  enduring  of  thirst 
than  the  woolly,  thick-built,  heavy-footed,  ungainly,  and  jolting  camel. 
Both  and  each  of  thccii  have  only  one  bump,  place!  immediately 
behind  their  shoulders,  where  it  serves  as  a  fiziug'poiut  for  the  saddle 
or  burden." 

This  modem  account  conSrms  the  accuracy  of  Henry 
Timberley,  a  traveller  contemporary  with  Shakspeare, 
who  writes : — 

"  The  dromedarie  Is  like  a  camel,  hut  that  bis  bead  is  lesse,  his 
legs  longer,  and  a  very  small  necke,  the  difierence  being  as  betweeae 
a  greyhound  and  a  maatiff."    (/'ureAot,  vol,  li.p.  Ifil2.) 
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Shftkspeare  has  several  allusions  to  the  camel,  but 
none  to  the  dromediiry.  Chester,  in  his  list  of  animals, 
liiOl,  distinguishes  between  them  :— 

"  Tha  bunch-back 'd,  big-boo'd,  swift-foote  dromidary, 

0(  dromaa,  tho  Greeka  word,  borrowing  the  name. 

For  hisquicke  fljiog  speudy  propecCj: 

Which  easily  these  couotrymen  do  Umo, 

Ue'l  go  A  hundred  milca  witbiQ  ooe  day. 

And  never  aeeke  in  sny  place  to  stay. 

"The  camel  is  of  nature  flexible. 

For  when  a  burden  on  his  baoke  is  bound. 

To  ease  the  labourer,  he  is  known  most  gentle. 

For  why  he  kneeleth  dowoe  upon  the  ground : 

Suffering  the  mau  to  put  it  off  or  on, 

Aa  it  seemee  best  iu  his  discretion." 

(iow'i  Martifr,  p.  110.) 

The  camel  was  credited  with  a  prodigious  appetite, 
but  considering  the  long  fasts  to  which  it  was  occasionally 
subjected  this  voracity  was  perhaps  excusable. 

"AnannuUt.  Why,  kd,  they  be   pure  cameleons,  they  feed  only 

"  Mendacio.  CameleoDB?  Ill  be  sworn  Bome  of  yonr  fiddlers  be 
rather  caniels,  for,  by  their  good  wills,  they  will  never  leave  eAting." 
(Brewer,  lAnyua,  iv,  i.) 

The  Llama  is  the  representative  of  the  camel  in  the 
New  World,  There  are  several  species,  some 
of  which  are  described  by  the  early  travellers. 
H,  Brewer,  in  some  notes  on  Chili  and  Peru,  included  in 
Churchill's  collection,  gives  the  llama  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  camel-sheep,  "  whose  neck  is  nearly  four  feet 
long,  and  the  wool  very  fine."  Joseph  Aeosta,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  in  his  Naiwal  and  Moral  History  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  writes : — 

"  There  is  nothing  in  Peru  of  gre&ter  riches  and  profit  than  the 
cniiellof  the  ouuD try,  which  uurniencallladiaQabee|«,aud  the  Indiana 
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1  h^MgB  ciUl  tlHM  Imm.  VoraBlU^wcOei 
■  ft  knM  <<  the  grctfHt  |Ril  Md  laiC  ckup  itf  a^  ibM 
IkMW;  bWttlkMlke7dn>Mlaa»dcfatlnBg,M&aMlheckaH» 
ofSfBiM.  TWRMCtwokiidHarikaaeAacfaatl^ni^lhcoMihar 
caB  patM,  «r  Arffii  bMtiag  ■oot.  — d  Um  other  an  ban^  and  ba*« 
Bttk  «wJl,  M  an  tbcr  better  far  tnttlMM;  iImj  an  Ugpw  thea 
peat  riterpe^  aad  loae  tbea  calTci,  tbej^  have  a  vary  In;  Mckc,  Eke 
10  ■  iiMil,  ahi I nrf  Itirj hiTf  pirWlanrrt'  fnrhnia~h"nli  ijiliiim.  Iliij 
ianpttitct^laagmOu^t^AaoUtimrh* Adored.  Tb^Ka 
•r  £vMa  coloon,  aoaa  all  ^iite,  ctWa  aD  Uvfa^  nma  gnjr,  ud 

The  naie  author  also  describes  the  Yicuna,  a  spectes  of 
Ikou: 

"  Amengit  tbe  moH  remarkaUe  ttungi  at  the  Indies  or  Ftn,  ba 
tba  Ticugnet,  and  abeepe  (rf  the  ooontne,  as  they  call  them,  vhioh  an 
traetaUe  besata  and  of  great  profit.  The  *ki«giie<  are  wilde,  aad  tbe 
■heape  are  tame.  Some  Ibioke  that  the  Ticognei  are  those  which  Aria- 
lotfa^  Plinie,  anil  otber  author*  call  atpreoa,  which  are  wUiie  goals, 
•ad  in  truth  ihtf  have  *ome  resemblance,  for  the  ligiitaesse  they  bare 
in  the  wooda  aad  niauQtainea,  but  jet  they  are  oo  goates,  for  tbe 
vlcagaea  have  no  bomn,  ai  tboae  have  whereof  Aristotle  makes  mention. 
Tbrae  vlcugnea  are  greater  then  goatea  and  lesser  than  calTes.  Their 
baire  i*  of  tbe  colour  of  dried  roaea,  aomewhat  clearer.  Tbejr  have  no 
homea  lilie  etagi  aod  goates.  Thej  feed  upun  tbe  highest  topa  of  tbe 
minintaiDei,  which  tliey  call  Pugntu.  They  are  accustomed  to  sbeere 
theae  beaats,  and  of  thetr  6eei:e  to  make  coveringa  and  rugge  of  great 
value,  frji  that  this  wool!  it  like  to  white  ailke,  which  lasts  long;  and 
aa  tbe  colour  i»  naturall  and  not  dyed,  so  is  it  perpetuall."  (Page  967.) 

The  Gaanaco,  another  speciea  of  llama,  is  described 
by  I'igafetta  iii  an  Hccount  of  the  voyage  of  Fernando  de 
Hagalhanef),  as  having  tbe  head  and  ears  like  those  of  a 
male,  the  body  like  a  camel,  legs  like  a  stag,  and  a  tail 
lik't  that  of  a  iiorae,  which  it  resembled  in  the  neighing. 
Tbe  natives  of  tboae  parts  of  South  America  visited  by 
Magellan  wore  a  kind  of  shoe  made  of  its  skin,  which 
caused  tlicir  feet  to  appear  like  those  of  the  animal.  On 
thin  account  Mugellan.  or  as  he  is  here  called,  Magalhanes, 
named    the  people   Pata-gones :    Pata  signifying  in  the 
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Spanish  langna^e  a  lioof  or  paw  (Burner's  Travels,  p.  34, 
ed,  1S02).  Xaco  is  a  name  given  to  the  llama  by  another 
traveller. 

The  first  llama  brought  to  Europe  waa  laoiled  at 
Middleburgh,  in  1558,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
"Grerraan  Emperor.  A  rude  figure  of  this  animal,  en- 
graved at  Nuremberg,  was  copied  by  Gesner,  the  great 
naturalist  of  the  time,  in  bis  work  on  quadrupeds 
(Bennett,  Menagerie  of  ihe  Zoological  Soeietij,  1830). 

Of  the  known  varieties  of  deer  the  largest  was  the 
Ik.     This  animal  is  a  native  of  Northern        Elk  or 
Europe   and    Asia.     It   also  inhabits   North       Moose. 
America,  where  it  is  usually  called  the  Moose,  from  the 
Indian   word  viuait.     It   is   described  in   an   account   of 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  New  England  : — 

"There  is  also  a  certaiae  beaat,  thnt  the  natives  call  n  m(»se,  hee 
is  as  big  bodies  as  nn  oxe,  headed  like  a  fallow  deere,  with  a  broad 
palme,  which  bee  muea  erery  yoare,  as  dotbe  Ibe  deure,  and  neck  like 
a  red  decre,  with  a  short  maae  running  down  niong  the  ranee  of  hia 
back,  his  hnire  long  like  an  eike,  but  esteemed  to  be  betUr  then 
thai  for  saddlers  use,  be  hstb  likewise  a  great  bunch  haiigiug  dowue 
under  hii  throat,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  our  blacker  sort  of  fallow 
deere,  his  logs  are  long,  and  his  feet  as  big  as  the  feet  of  our  oxen,  bis 
telle  is  loDger  then  the  single  of  a  deere.  His  fleehe  is  excellent 
food,  which  the  nntives  uae  to  jerkin  and  keepe  all  the  yetre  to  serve 
their  tume,  and  bo  proves  very  serviceable  for  their  use."  (PurcAai, 
ToL  iv.  p.  1829.) 


Another  traveller  asserts  that  "  the  elk,  that  so  much 
desired  and  salutiferous  beast  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  those  parts,  and  which  for  the  virtue  of  one  of  Lis  feet 
has  obtaineii  tbe  name  of  ncoco,  signifying  the  excellent 
beast"  (ChurchiWs  Voi/ages,  vol.  i.  p.  537).  Drayton,  in 
his  poem,  Noah's  Flood,  represents  this  animal  as  taking 
luB  place  in  the  procession  towards  the  ark  : — 

"  The  great  unwieldly  elk,  whose  skin  is  of  much  proof, 
Throngs  with  the  rest  t'  attain  this  wooden  roof." 
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Shields  and  targets  were  made  of  the  akin  of  the  elk, 
which  were  thick  enough  to  resist  the  point  of  the 
sharpest  apear. 

In  Kennet's  History  of  England,  1706,  we  find  men- 
tion of  an  ttnimal  whose  name  is  not  to  he  found  in  modem 
dictionaries.  We  are  told  that  Sir  Hierom  Bowes,  the 
English  ambassador  to  Russia,  15S3,  was — 

"  the  first  (if  an  historinD  may  havo  leave  to  mention  ao  trivial  a 
matter)  who  brought  Latu  Eiigkod  the  beast  call'd  a  machlis,  never 
before  seen  here  ;  it  is  like  an  elk,  in  Latin  aSce,  having  no  joints  in 
the  lega  and  yet  wonderful  swift.  He  brouglit  aleo  certaia  fallow  deer 
of  adniirable  swiftnesg,  whioh  being  yoked  togetlier,  would  draw  a 
man  sitting  in  a  sled  with  incredible  apeed."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  493.) 

The  machlis  was  in  all  probability  the  elk,  and  the  fallow 

deer  were  no  doubt  reindeer, 

Topsell  (p.  592)  gives  us  some  information,  etymo- 
logical and  otherwise,  concerning  that  most 
valuable  animal  to  the  natives   of  the   cold 

regions  which  it  inhabits,  the  Eeiudeer. 

"  This  beast  ie  called  by  the  Latines  rangifer,  by  the  GermMns 
rein,  reiner,  raineger,  reimthier,  by  the  French  raingier,  and  ranglier, 
and  the  later  Latins  call  it  rcingm.  It  is  a  bcnat  altogithor  unlcuowne 
to  the  auncient  Grceoians  and  Latins,  except  the  machlis  that  Pliny 
apeaketh  of  be  it.  Thia  beast  was  first  of  all  discovered  by  Olaus 
Uagnua  in  thia  northeme  part  of  the  world,  tuwardes  the  Poaie 
attique,  as  in  Norway,  Sweiia,  and  Scandinavia,  at  the  first  sight 
whereof  be  called  it  raingifer,  because  he  beareili  homes  on  his  head  like 
the  boughes  of  a  tree.  This  boast  chauogetb  his  oulour,  according  to 
(he  time  of  the  yeare,  and  also  according  to  the  quality  of  the  place 
wherein  he  feedelh,  which  appcareth  by  this,  because  some  of  them  are 
found  to  be  of  the  colour  of  asses,  and  ahortly  after  to  be  like  hartes. 
The  King  of  Swetia  had  ten  of  them  nourished  «t  Lappa,  which  ha 
caused  ovety  day  to  be  driven  unto  the  mountains  into  the  colde  ayre, 
for  they  were  not  able  to  endure  the  heat.  The  month  of  this  beast 
is  like  the  mouth  of  a  cow,  tbcy  many  times  come  out  of  Laponia 
into  Swetia,  where  they  are  wonderfully  anoied  with  wolves,  but  they 
gather  themaelvea  togither  In  a  ring.aud  so  fight  against  their  eiiimies 
k  with  their  horaas.    They  are  also  in  their  owne  naturall  countrey 
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ftnnoyed  wilh  giilons  [gluttons],  and  generally  nil  beastos  that  liva 
tijion  the  spoile  of  Bcsh,  are  eiiemieH  unto  tlieru,  and  dcsiro  tn  destroy 
and  eate  them.  In  tlieir  pace,  both  sluw  and  epeedie,  the  articles  Qf 
their  luga  mnko  a  noise  like  the  crakiug  of  aata.  There  was  ons 
of  these  beaste  given  imto  the  Duke  ot  Saxony  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

isei." 

Olaus  Magnus,  the  chrooicler  of  Northern  Europe 
referred  to  in  the  precediog  passage,  iuforms  ua  that^ 

•'  In  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  Bothniaus,  (for  so  are  the  utmost 
ports  ot  the  north  oountrny  called,  aa  if  it  were  from  the  botlonie  of  a 
yossel)  and  Qreat  Lapland,  there  is  a  beast  with  three  horns,  that  is  of 
the  kind  of  stags,  but  is  far  taller,  strunger,  and  swifier :  and  it  U 
called  rangifer,  fur  two  reasons;  one  ia,  because  it  oarryeth  high  boms 
on  the  bead,  like  the  boughs  of  an  okc-trce ;  the  other  is,  because  tha 
instniments  that  are  put  upon  the  borna  and  breast  to  draw  their 
waggons  withall  in  winter,  are  called  in  that  langua]d;e  rattc/ia  and 
loehai,  of  these  borna  it  hath  two  bigger  than  the  rest,  growing  ai  the 
Hags  horns  do;  but  they  are  with  uore  bntnches,  and  farther  out,  for 
they  augment  to  fifteen  branches.  Another  stands  in  the  middle  of 
their  head,  with  liLlle  small  branches  aborter  than  the  other,  standing 
round  about  it.  Tliese  arm  the  head  on  all  sides  against  the  beasts 
that  are  enemies  unto  ,it,  especially  wolves ;  and  it  shews  comely,  and 
to  be  admired  amongst  strange  things.  Tlie  meat  this  beoxt  eateth 
ii  mountain  moss,  that  is  white,  chiefly  in  winter,  that  lyes  on  the 
■uperficies  of  the  ground  covereil  with  Know.  And  though  these  snow* 
be  thick,  yet  by  an  instinct  of  nature,  nlll  it 'dig  in  them  like  a  wilde 
horse  to  seek  for  its  meat.  In  summer  it  feeds  on  leaves  and  boughs 
of  trees,  better  standing  and  going,  than  stooping  down  tha  head, 
(because  the  horns  are  too  crooked  forward)  and  that  inclining  the 
head  obliquely,  and  on  one  side.  It  hath  a  mane  like  a  horse,  and  tha 
hoofs  are  divided  in  two. 

"  If  they  lie  carrieiUritoothercountrioa,  especially  beyond  seaa,  they 
will  not  live  long,  either  by  reason  of  the  climate  changes,  oc  unusual 
food  tbey  feed  on,  unless  their  ordinary  keeper  feeds  them;  as  I 
remember  that  formerly  the  most  illustrious  Prince  of  Swedeu,  Steno 
Sture,  the  younger,  sent  six  of  these  rangifers  to  Frederick  Duke  of 
Holsatia,  and  he  sent  two  keepers  with  them,  the  man  and  wife  that 
were  lAplanders ;  these  being  carried  out  of  their  native  countrey,  and 
being  under  the  government  of  others,  because  tbey  wanted  their  rest, 
and  tnanner  of  living,  neither  they  nor  the  b«aats,  wanting  a  particular 
care  for  tbem,  did  live  long.    Likewise  in  the  year  of  our  I^rd,  1533, 
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Gustftvus  King  of  Sweden  sent  ten  pair  of  tbeee  beasts  to  some  nohle 
men  in  Prussia,  l)oth  for  fight,  and  for  propagation,  and  tliey  were  aU 
Ht  free  into  the  vuaoAa  but  tbere  came  nothing  of  it  and  changing  the 
place  did  not  profit  for  their  increase."  (f/iitory  of  tlit  Gol/u,  Swedes, 
and  Vandals,  p.  176.) 

Olaus  Mat^ua,  wliose  work  on  the  manners,  customs, 
and  wars  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  is  frequently 
quoted  by  writers  of  the  Eiizabetban  era,  was  Archbishop 
of  Upsal,  and  Metropolitan  of  Sweden.  He  died  in  1568. 
His  work  was  originally  published  in  Latin.  It  contains 
much  information  not  found  elsewhere,  but  is  uncritically 
written,  and  the  author's  unbounded  credulity  leads  him 
occasionally  to  make  the  most  absurd  statements  with  the 
profoundest  gravity. 

The  Bed  Deer,  the  most  importantof  the  wild  animals 
of  our  own  country,  must  have  been  at  this 
time  estremely  plentiful  in  the  forests 
throughout  the  land.  Fynes  Moryson,  1591,  speaks  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  parks  containing  both  red  and 
fallow  deer  existing  in  his  time  :— 

"  Tiie  kings  fuirests  have  innumerable  beards  of  red  deare,  and  aU 
parts  have  such  plenty  of  fallow  deare,  as  every  uientleman  of  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounda  rent  by  the  yeere  hath  a  parke  for 
them  inclosed  with  pales  of  wood  for  two  or  three  miles  compasBe. 
Tct  this  prodigall  age  hath  ho  forced  gentlemen  to  improve  their 
revonowa,  as  many  of  these  grounds  are  by  them  disparked,  and  con- 
verted to  feed  cattell.  Lastly  (without  oSenoc  be  it  spoken)  I  will 
boldly  say,  that  Enghind  (yea  perhaps  one  county  thereof)  hath  more 
fallow  deare,  then  all  Europe  that  I  have  seene."  {Itinerary,  part 
iii.  b.  2,  p.  148.) 

In  Ireland,  however,  he  finds  a  different  state  of  things : — 

"The  Earle  of  Ormond  in  Munster,  and  the  Earle  of  Kildare  in 
Lemster,  bad  uach  of  ihcm  a  small  parke  inclosed  for  fsltow  deare,  and 
I  have  not  scene  any  otlier  parke  in  Ireland,  nor  have  heard  that  they 
had  any  other  at  that  time,  yet  in  many  woods  they  have  many  red 
dearo,  loosely  scattered,  which  secine  mora  plentifull,  because  the  in- 
habitants uaed  not  to  bunt  them,  but  onely  the  governours  and  com- 
tnanden  had  them  sometimes  kilted  with  the  piece."    (Page  ItiO.) 
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Englishmen  who  'travelled  for  pleasure  were  not  very 
numerous  at  this  period,  Fynea  Moryaon  was  a  gentle- 
man of  good  position  and  ample  means.  He  travelled  for 
the  Bpac^e  of  twelve  years  through  Germany,  Bohemia, 
and  several  other  countries  of  Europe.  His  Itinerary, 
which  is  an  account  of  his  wanderings,  was  first  written  in 
Latin,  and  then  translated  by  himself  into  English.  It 
extends  over  the  years  1591  to  1603.  This  work  contains 
many  interesting  details  concerning  early  mdnnera,  both 
English  and  foreign.  Morysondied  about  the  year  1614. 
John  Norden,  in  his  Description  of  Essex,  1594,  writes ; — 

"  About  the  hundredBa  of  Waltliam,  Onger,  Becontrd,  and  tnuche 
of  the  Libertie  of  Havering  are  for  the  most  part  woods  and  woodi'e 
groundes,  and  forests,  as  the  most  parte  of  Essex  in  time  paste  hath 
beae.  Thta  forest  is  well  replenished  with  deere,  red  and  fallow,  who 
Memo  noe  good  neighbors  to  the  foreste  inliabitantes :  but  tbe  kiiidQei 
which  they  receyve  of  the  forest,  may  worke  their  patience  towardw 
the  game.  Ther  is  also  oere  Hatfoylde  Broadokes  a  chace  called  Elat- 
feyld  Chace,  a  grounde  well  replenished  with  fallow  deare.  Thl» 
shire  seemeth  not  anie  wher  altogether  destitute  of  wood,  thowgh  no 
wher  wetl  stored.   It  is  full  of  parkes."   (Page  9,  ed.  Camden  Society.) 

Thomas  Fuller  bewails  tbe  necessity  which  forced  land- 
lords to  economize,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  number 
of  both  deer  and  parks.     He  writes : — 

"  Deer  are  daily  diminished  in  England,  since  the  geotry  are  neccs- 
aitat«d  into  thrift,  and  are  forced  to  turn  their  pleasure  into  profit: 
'jam  tegeg  est  tibi parens  erat ;'  and,  since  the  sale  of  bucks  hath  be- 
eome  ordiniry,  I  Iwlieve,  in  process  of  time,  tbe  best-stored  park  will 
be  found  in  a  cook'u  shop  in  Loodon."  ^Wortkitt  of  England,  vol.  i). 
p.  217.) 

James  I.,  who  like  his  predecessor,  Elizabeth,  took 
great  delight  in  huntinp,  has  eenerally  had 
the  credit  of  introducing  the  dark   variety 
of  fallow  deer  into  England.     In  the  State  Papers  of  hia 
time  there  is  more  than  one  allusion  to  expenses  for  tha 
transfer  of  deer  from  Denmark  to  this  country. 
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So  tenacious  was  James  of  any  interference  with  his 
favourite  sport,  that  a  writer  of  the  time  declares  that  in 
hia  reign  one  man  might  with  greater  safety  kill  another 
man  than  cause  the  death  of  a  stag. 

In  the  Antiquariiin  Bepertorif,  1807  (vol.  i.  p.  2),  a 
feat  of  agility  and  skill  in  horsemanship  is  reported  of 
one  John  Selwyn,  an  tinder  keeper  of  the  park  at  Oat- 
lands,  in  Surrey,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  grand 
stag-hunt  was  given  in  Otttlands  Park,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  Majesty's  visit  to  its  owner.  Selwyn  attended,  u 
was  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  chase 
suddenly  leaped  from  his  horse  upon  the  back  of  the 
Btflg,  both  running  at  that  time  witli  their  utmost  speed, 
and  kept  his  seat  gracefully  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the 
affrighted  beast  to  dislodge  him.  Then  drawing  his 
sword,  with  it  he  guided  the  sta^  towards  the  Queen,  and 
coming  near  her  presence,  plunged  it  into  its  throat,  bo 
that  the  animal  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  This  was  thought 
Bufliciently  wonderful  to  be  chronicled  on  his  monument, 
and  he  is  accordingly  there  portrayed  in  the  act  of  stab- 
bing the  beast.  The  brass  which  records  this  feat  of 
activity  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
preserved  in  the  church  of  Walton-on-Thames,  but 
whether  it  has  survived  the  epidemic  of  restoration  from 
which  so  many  churches  have  suffered  in  late  years  is 
uncertain. 

Hunting  the  stag  was  the  most  popular  sport  of  ths 
Middle  Ages.  The  works  on  hunting  were 
books  without  which  no  gentleman's  library 
was  complete,  and  to  make  a  mistake  in  any  of  the 
technical  terras  employed  was  to  show  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  good  society.  The  pages  of 
both  poets  and  dramatists  abound  in  allusions  to  this 
pastime.  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  woodcraft  is  fre- 
quently apparent.  A  spirited  account  of  a  stag-hunt,  in 
the  Return  from  Parnaseua,  a  play  written  about  the  year 
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1600,  ia  80  illustrative,  and  contains  so  much  of  the 
glossary  of  the  stag-liunters,  that  quotation  of  it  may  not 
be  out  of  pla<;e.  The  passage  is  purposely  crowded  with 
technical  expressions,  in  order  to  confuse  and  put  to 
Bilence  the  scholar,  Academico  : — 

"Antoretto.  It  was  mj  pleasure  two  dnyes  ago,  to  take  a  galkut 
leastt  of  grejhounda,  and  into  my  fatberB  parks  I  went,  sDcompaaied 
with  two  or  three  noblemen  of  my  nuoro  acquaititnnee,  deairing  to 
Bhew  them  Bomo  or  the  sport :  I  caused  tbe  keeper  to  sever  the  raacall 
deere,  from  tlie  bucks  or  tlie  finst  head ;  now  sir,  a  bucke  the  first  yeere 
ia  a  fawne,  the  second  yeare  a  prickvt,  the  third  yeare  a  sorell,  tha 
fourth  yeare  a  eoitre,  the  firt  a  buck  of  the  first  head,  the  sixt  yeare  a 
compleat  buck  ;  na  likewise  your  hart  is  the  fir.st  yeare  a  calfe,  the 
•econd  yeare  a  brnchet,  the  third  yenre  a  spade,  the  fourth  yeare  a 
atogge,  the  Gft  yeare  a  gre.it  stagi;e,  the  sixt  yeare  a  hart :  as  likewisfl 
the  roe-buckc  is  the  Gret  yeare  a  kid,  the  »eoond  yenre  a  girl,  the  third 

B  yeare  >  bemuse,  and  these  are  your  spcciall  beasts  for  chase,  or,  as  we 
bantsDiea  call  it,  fur  veuory.  .  .  .  Now  sir,  after  much  travell  w« 
singled  a  buck,  I  rode  that  sume  time  upoa  a  roane  galdiog,  and  stood 
to  intercept  from  the  thicket:  the  buck  bruke  gallaDtly;  my  great 
•wift  being  dinadsantaged  in  his  slip,  waa  at  the  firat  behinde,  marry, 
presently  cotod  and  out-stript  them,  when,  as  the  hart  presently  de- 
■caodcd  to  the  river,  and  being  in  the  water,  pioferd,  and  reproferd,  and 

■  proferd  againe :  and  at  last  he  upatarled  at  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
whidh  we  call  iioyle  of  the  hart,  and  there  other  huntsmen  met  him 
with  an  addauntreley :  we  followed  in  hard  chnse  for  the  space  of  eight 
lionres,  thrise  our  hounds  were  at  default,  then  we  crjed  a  tlaint, 
straight  so  ho ;  through  good  reclaiming  my  faulty  hounds  found  their 
game  againe,  and  so  went  through  the  woods  with  gallant  notice  uf 
musioke,  resembling  so  many  vM*  de  gaml'O :  at  last  the  hart  laid 
Lim  downe,  and  ihe  houuds  seized  upon  him,  be  groned,  and  wept, 

I  and  dyed.    In  good  fnitb  it  made  me  weepe  too,  to  think  of  Acteon's 
fortnne,  whioh  my  Ovid  speaks  of."    (fiodilty'i  Old  Playt,  toL  ix., 
ed.  W.  C.  Hazlit,  1874.) 
the 
pre 
tbe 


In  Love's  Labour  Lost  the  pedant  Hohfemes  plays  on 
the  words  j)rieket,  sore,  and  sortl  (Act  iv.  sc.  2). 

Ben  Jonsun  has  many  hunting  allusions.  In  bis 
pretty  pastoral  fragment,  The  Sad  Shepherd  (i.  1),  occurs 
tbe  following : — 
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"  A  bart  of  tea 
1  trow  he  be,  madam,  or  bkme  your  men : , 

For  by  hU  »1ot,  his  entries,  and  hia  port, 

Bm  frnyings,  fewmeta,  he  doth  promise  sport. 

And  Etnnding  Tore  the  dogs  :  he  biears  a  head 

Large  and  well  beamed,  with  all  rights  summed  and  spread." 

The  rffrf  of  &  deer  is  the  print  of  hta  feet  in  the  ground  ;- 
entries  are  places  through  whicli  the  detr  has  lately 
passed,  which  indicate  his  size;  frayings  are  the  peelings 
of  the  horns.  Many  other  phrases  are  met  with  in  plays, 
such  as  aftalure,  grass  trampled  down  by  the  passing 
deer;  and/oiVe,  grass  only  slightly  pressed  down. 

"BemdcH  these  ambiguous  contigigratcd  phrases,"  writes  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  "  the  horns  have  many  dogmatical  epithets,  aa 
s  hart  hath  tho  burrs,  the  pearls,  the  antlers,  the  aura ii tiers,  the  royals, 
the  surroyals,  and  the  croches.  A  buck's  horns  are  com  posed  of  burr, 
beam,  branch,  advancer,  palm,  and  spcllor.  1  think  Nimrod  the  great 
hunter  would  have  been  a  madman  or  a  wood-man,  if  he  had  studied 
half  tho  wild  and  hare-braiaed  terms  that  belong  to  this  ahip  [wood- 
man-ship]."   (  WorAs,  p.  61,  ed.  Hindley,  1872.) 

In  a  note  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  Singer's 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  we  find  an  explanation  of  a  passage 
that  has  been  altered  by  several  commentators.  Fahtaff, 
when  attired  in  the  spoils  of  a  hart  of  ten,  naturally  uses 
the  terms  of  the  forest.     He  says : — 

"  Divide  me  like  a  brib'd  buck,  each  a  haunoh  :  I  will  keep  my 
sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  fur  the  fellow  of  this  walk,  and  myhorna 
I  bequeath  your  husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman?  Hn!  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ?  "    (Act  v.  bc.  5.) 

"  This,"  says  Mr.  Singer,  "  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies,  which 
has  been  unnecessarily  changed  to  a  bribe-buck  by  all  recent  editors. 
A  hrib'd  htick  wiis  a  back  cu(  up  lo  be  gii'cn  away  iu  portions.  Bribes 
in  O.P.  were  portions  or  fragments  of  meat  which  were  given  away 
llence  briheur  wns  a  beggar,  and  the  O.E.  briboar  a  [letly  thief." 

The  shoulders  of  the  buck  were  the  perquisites  of  the 
keeper,  o'c  fellow  of  tlte  walJc. 
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The  order  of  precedence  in  hunting  is  thus  given  by 
Holinshed : — 

"  Tbe  stag  ia  ticcouDted  for  the  most  noble  grnnc,  the  fallow  decra 
is  the  next,  tbco  tbe  rue,  wbereof  we  have  indiOercnt  etore ;  and  last 
of  all  tbe  bare,  not  tbe  laaat  in  estiiDBtioii,  betause  the  bunting  of  that 
aeelie  beaat  is  mother  to  all  the  terms,  blasts,  and  artiScial  devises 
that  hunters  do  use."    {Chnmida,  vo!  i.  p.  380.) 

Iq  the  light  of  our  modem  civilized  sport  it  is  strange  to 
notice  that  tbe  fox  is  not  even  mentioned. 

Exaggerated  notions  prevailed  respecting  the  longevity 
of  the  stag.  The  life  of  a  stag,  according  to  modera 
authorities,  does  not  exoeed  twenty  years. 

A  "hot  venison  pasty"  was  a  favourite  dish  at  all 
times,  but  was  not  reckoned  a  very  wholesome  one. 
Andrew  Boorde,  better  known  by  his  nickname,  "  Merry 
Andrew,"  was  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  a 
dietary,  in  1542,  which  has  been  recently  edited  by  Mr. 
Furnivall  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  Herein 
the  worthy  doctor  admits  that  his  love  of  venison  out- 
weighs his  discretion : — 

"  I  have  gone  rownde  about  Cryatendoroo,  and  overthwarto  Cry»- 
t«ndom,  and  a  tbousandc  or  two  and  more  niyles  out  of  Crystendom, 
yet  there  is  not  ao  rooehe  pleasure  for  harle  and  bynde,  buoke,  and 
doo,  and  for  roo  bucko  and  doo,  aa  is  in  Englaiide ;  aud  although  the 
fleaabe  be  disprayaed  in  phyayckc  I  pray  QlmI  to  sonde  me  parte  of  the 
flesahe  to  eate,  physycke  not-wlthstondyng." 

The  pretty  little  Musk  Deer,  so  valued  for  its  perfume, 
was  found  in  Thibet  and  Northern  India.     It 
is    thus    described    by    Marco   Polo   in   his 
Travels  in  the  East,  in  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

"  In  this  country  [Thibet]  it  is  that  the  finest  and  moat  valuable 
musk  is  procured.  Tbe  animal  which  yields  it  ia  nut  larger  than  th« 
female  goat,  but  in  form  resornblea  tbe  antelope.  Its  coat  is  like  that 
of  the  larger  kind  of  deer:  its  feci  and  tail  are  those  of  the  autclope, 
but  it  has  not  the  horna.    It  ia  provided  with  four  prujectiug  teeth  at 
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tuBks,  three  iaches  in  length ;  two  ia  the  upper  jaw  pointing  down- 
wjirda,  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw  pointing  ujiwards ;  smnll  in  proportion 
to  their  lengrb,  and  white  as  iTorj'.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  a  handsome 
creature."    iTraiieU,  p.  252,  ed.  Muraden,  1818.) 

This  accouDt  is  incorrect,  in  so  fur  as  the  long  canine 
teetli  of  the  musk  deer  exist  only  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
animal.  The  scent  of  the  musk  was  greatly  in  favour 
with  our  ancestors.  Mistress  Quickly  represents  the  wooers 
of  Mistress  Ford  as  sending  "  coach  after  coach,  letter 
after  letter, gift  after  gift;  smelUng  bo  sweetly, all  musk" 
(Merry  Wives,  ii.  2,  6ti). 

Amongst  all  the  wonders  of  animal  life  met  with  by 
medieval  travellei-s  none  could  have  excited 
more  their  wonder  and  admiration  than  that 
beautiful  inhabitant  of  tropical  Africa,  the  Giraffe.  Pro- 
bably the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  quaintest,  notice  of 
this  animal  by  an  English  writer  occurs  in  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  Travels,  written  about  the  year  1356.  In 
Chinese  Tartary  he  meets  with- — 

"  many  bosloa,  thut  ben  olept  omfiei.  In  Arabye,  their  ben  clopt 
gtTfoMutz ;  that  is  a  best  pomel^e  or  spotted ;  that  is  but  &  litvlle  more 
highe,  t)ii:ii  is  a  stole :  but  he  hathe  the  necke  a  20  cubytes  long :  and 
bis  croup  and  his  tayl  is  as  of  an  hert :  And  he  nuiy  loken  over  a  gret 
highe  houa."     (Page  289,  ed,  HalUwell,  1830.) 

John  Sanderson,  a  London  merchant  who  visited  Con- 
stantinople about  the  year  ItiOO,  relates  hia  impressions 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  giraffe : — 

"The  admirablest  and  fairest  beast  that  ever  I  saw  was  a  jarrafT, 
M  tame  as  a  domesticall  deere,  and  of  a  reddish  deere  colour,  white 
brested  anii  cloven  footed:  be  was  uf  a  very  gruMt  height,  his  fore-legs 
longer  then  tlie  himler,  a  very  Ion;:  necke,  and  headed  like  a  cainell, 
except  two  Htuuipa  of  home  ou  bis  head.  This  faircKt  aciimail  was  sent 
out  of  Ethiupiit,  to  this  great  Turkes  father  lor  a  present ;  two  Turkes 
the  keepers  of  him,  would  make  him  kneelu,  but  not  before  any 
Christian  for  any  moucy."     (FurcW,  vol.  ii.  p.  1819.) 

The  giraffe's  legs  are  in  reality  of  etjual  length,  but  the 
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-shoolder-blades  are  greatly  elongated.     The  slope  of  tLe 
back  thus  caused  gives  the  appourancB  of  inequality. 

John  Leo,  an  African  explorer  of  the  same  period, 
says : — 

"  The  girafia  are  bo  savnge  and  wild,  that  it  Ib  very  rare  matter  to 
see  aQf  uf  tbem:  for  they  hide  tbeiiiaelvea  among  the  d^Karte  and 
woods,  where  no  other  bensts  uao  to  comei  and  au  boons  aa  one 
of  them  espieth  a  man,  it  fiteth  forthwith,  though  not  very  swiftly. 
It  is  headed  like  a  eamell,  and  eared  like  an  oxe;  ooither  are  any 
taken  by  hunters,  hoi  while  they  are  very  yotiog."  (PurcAm,  vol.  ii. 
p.  842.) 

Fynea    Moryson,   in   hia  Ilinerary,   1597  (p.  2G3),  also 
describes  the  giraffe : — 

"Here  [Conatantiiinple]  be  the  ruinps  of  a  pftUace  upon  the  very 
wait  of  thu  city,  called  the  pallace  of  Canstantino,  wherein  I  did  see 
an  elephant,  called  phUo  by  the  Turketi,  aod  another  beast  newly 
brought  out  of  Affricke  (the  mother  of  monsters),  which  beast  is 
altogether  uuknowuo  in  our  parts,  and  ia  called  iiurnupa  by  the  people 
uf  Asia,  astanapa  by  others,  and  giraffa  by  the  Itnliuaa,  the  pioture 
whereof  I  remeuiher  to  have  seene  in  the  mappes  of  Mercator;  and 
because  the  beast  is  very  rare,  I  will  describe  his  forme  as  well  as  I 
can.  His  hitiro  is  red  coloured,  with  man;  blacke  and  white  spota; 
1  could  scarce  reach  with  the  points  uf  my  fingers  to  the  hinder  part 
of  bis  backs,  which  grew  higher  and  higher  towards  his  foreahoulder, 
and  his  neche  was  thinne  and  some  three  eU  long.  So  as  hee  easily 
turned  his  head  In  a  moment  to  any  part  or  comer  of  the  roome 
wherein  he  stood,  putting  it  over  the  beams  thereof,  being  built  like  a 
barne,  and  high  for  the  Turkish  buildiog,  not  unlike  the  building  of 
Italy,  both  which  I  have  formerly  described,  by  reason  whereof  he 
many  times  put  his  nose  )d  my  necke,  when  I  thought  myselfe 
furthest  diaCunt  from  him,  which  familiarity  of  bis  I  liked  not;  and 
bntrsoeviT  the  keepers  assured  me  he  would  not  hurt  me,  yet  I  avoided 
these  his  familiar  kisses  as  much  as  1  could.  His  body  was  slender, 
not  greater,  but  much  higher  then  the  body  of  a  stag'^e  or  hart,  and  his 
head  and  face  was  like  to  that  of  a  atagge,  but  the  head  was  lesae  and 
the  face  more  beautifull :  he  had  two  homes,  but  short  and  scarce  halfe 
ft  foote  long ;  and  in  the  forehead  ho  had  two  bunches  of  £esb,  bii 
and  fcete  like  an  oie,  and  his  logges  like  a  staggo." 
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There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  different 
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kinds  of  wild  cattle  known  at  this  period.  Topsell 
(p.  51)  describes  an  animal  which  he  calls  a 
Bison,  and  which  he  says  has  been  falsely  called 

a  buffalo  by  earlier  writers.     He  derives  the  name  from 

Tbracia,  called  in  ancient  times  Bistonia.     He  says : — 
"  It  \s  genQra1l7  held  for  a  kind  of  wild  oie,  bred  in  the  northern 

pariB  of  the  world,  for  the  most  \in.n,  And  navcr  tamed;  as  in  Scythia, 

Moscovia,  Hercynia,  Thracia,  and  BrusBia." 

He  attributes  extraordinary  strength  to  the  tongue  of 
this  beast: 

"  For  by  lick'mg  they  grate  like  a  file  any  indifferent  hard  eubatance, 
but  apeciallj  they  can  therewith  draw  unto  thejn  any  man  or  beast  of 
inferiour  condition,  whom  by  licking  they  wound  to  death.  The  hairs 
is  red,  yellow,  or  black,  their  eyes  vary  great  and  terrible,  they  araell 
iike  B  moschua  or  muEk'cat,  and  their  mane  reacheth  over  their 
■houldera,  shaking  it  irefully  when  he  brayeth.  Their  face  or  forehead 
very  broad,  especially  betwixt  their  homes.  For  Sigismund,  king  of 
Polouia,  having  killed  ono  of  thera  in  hunting,  stood  Ijetwist  his 
homes  with  two  other  men  not  much  lesser  in  quantity  then  himselfe, 
who  wag  a  goodly,  well  proportioned,  and  personable  prince." 

This  animal  ia  apparently  the  European  bison,  sometimes 
called  aurochs,  oryx,  or  lonassus.  It  is  still  found  in  the 
forests  of  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  American  bison  is  described  by  Francis  Lopez  do 
Gomara  in  his  General  History  ofihe  West  Indies,  1542 : — 
"  These  oien  are  of  the  bigneasQ  and  colour  of  our  bulles,  but  their 
homes  are  not  so  great.  They  have  a  groat  bunch  \i\ioi\  their  fore- 
shoulderE,  and  niore  haire  on  their  fore  [uirt  then  on  their  hinder  part : 
and  it  is  like  wooll.  They  have  as  it  were  an  horso-mano  upon  their 
backe  bone,  and  much  hsire  and  very  long  from  the  knees  downwards. 
They  have  great  tufces  of  haire  hangiii);  downo  their  fore-lieada,  and 
it  seemetb  that  they  have  beardes,  because  of  ihe  great  sorte  of  baire 
hanging  downe  at  their  chiiinea  and  throates.  The  males  have  very 
long  tailes,  and  a  great  knobbo  or  flocke  at  the  end :  so  that  iu  some 
respect  thej  resemble  the  lion,  and  in  some  other  the  camell.  They 
push  with  their  homes,  tliey  runno,  they  overtake  and  kill  an  horse 
phcn  they  are  ia  their  ragu  and  anger.  Finally,  it  is  a  foiile  and  fierce 
bwat  of  oountemince  and  force  of  bodie.    The  horses  Seddo  from  ihem. 
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either  becauBe  or  their  deformed  shnpe,  or  else  becnuse  tliej  had  ceTer 
8f!eB0  Ihcm.  Their  mftslcrs  hare  no  other  riclios  nor  subBtanoe :  of  them 
tlisy  cat,  thpy  drinke,  they  appnrei,  they  ahooe  themBolves.  And  of 
tbeir  hides  they  make  maoy  things,  as  houses,  shooes,  apparell,  and 
ropes.  To  bee  short,  ihey  make  bo  many  things  of  tliem  as  they  have 
Deede  of,  or  as  many  as  sufiice  them  in  the  use  of  this  life."  (^Uakluyl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  455.} 

Topsell  (p.  57)  declares  that  the  ancient  writers  con- 
ftised  the  Biiffe  with  the  elk  and  the  rangifer 
(reindeer),  hut  the   picture   he   gives   is   not 
unlike  that  of  the  elk  : — 

"Tho  b«ad  of  this  beast,"  he  writes,  "is  like  the  head  of  a  hart, 
and  his  homes  brauched  or  ragged,  his  body  for  the  roost  part  like  a 
wild  oica,  his  haire  deepe  and  Harslie  like  a  beares,  his  hide  is  bo  hard 
that  the  Scithians  make  breastplates  which  no  dart  can  pierce 
through.  His  colour  fur  the  most  part  like  an  asses,  hut  whao  he 
ia  hunted  or  feared  he  changeth  hie  hue  into  whatever  thing  he  seetk : 
as  among  trees  he  is  like  them ;  among  greene  bouglis  he  seemeth 
greeue ;  amongst  rocks  of  stone  he  is  translated  into  their  colour  also ; 
as  it  is  generally  by  most  writers  affirmed." 

While  admitting  the  diiSeulty  of  hair  being  so  suddenly 
affected  by  the  seusations  of  the  animal,  this  author 
observes  that,  as  the  buffe  has  the  face,  eo  has  he  the  fear 
of  a  hart,  but  in  a  higher  degree. 

The  buffe,  or  losh,  whether  bison  or  buffalo,  was  an 
animal  greatly  valued  for  its  hide.  In  a  letter  of  the 
Moscoyita  Company  in  London  to  their  liussian  agents, 
1560,  the  following  instructions  are  given : — 

"Our  mind  is  you  should  provide  for  the  ueit  ships,  live  hundred 
losh  bides,  of  them  that  be  large  and  fnire,  and  thickeitt  in  band,  and 
to  ho  circumspect  in  the  choosing,  that  you  buy  them  that  bee  killed 
in  season  and  well  dryod  and  whole.  If  they  be  good  we  may  sell 
them  hero  for  sixteenc  shillings  and  better  the  piece.  We  would  have 
tho  whole  skinnes,  that  is  tho  neckes  and  leggesnithall,  far  these  what 
you  sent  now  lacke  their  ceckea  and  icgges.  Nevcrthelesse  for  this 
time  you  muut  send  them  as  you  may  get  them.  If  yon  could  find 
the  meanes  that  the  hnire  might  bee  dipped  off  them,  they  woulde 
not  take  to  much  room  in  the  shippes  u  they  doe."  (AiUuyt, 
■T«L  i.  p.  342.) 
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Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  reports  from  Russia,  1588,  tlmt 
"  the  largest  kinde  of  losh  or  buffe  breedeth  about 
Rostove,  Wichida,  Novogrod,  Morum,  and  Perm.  The 
lesser  sort  nithiu  the  kingdome  of  Cazan  "  {Hakluyl, 
vol.  i.  p.  538). 

Andrew  Boorde  informs  us  in  his  Introduction  to 
Knowledge,  a  cyclopEedia  of  miscellaneous  information, 
that— 

"the  kyngiiotne  of  Boeme  [Bohemia]  is  compaaspd  ahoute  wyth 
great  hygh  mountnyaes  and  great  thyck  wods,  in  the  nhjche  wi.>ds 
ba  aatiy  myUe  bssBteB;  amnngat  al  other  beastes  there  be  bajln.  that 
be  SB  bigcFQ  aa  an  oxe;  and  there  h  a  beast  called  e  bo«g,  1;ke  a  hugle, 
whjrchc  is  a  veogeable  beast."  (Pago  133,  ed.  Funiivall,  Early  English 
Text  a«iety,  1870.) 

The  Zebu,  or  Indian  Ox,  is  noticed  by  Marco  Polo 
in  bis  observations  on  Armenia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia.    Of  the  last-named  country  he  writes : 

"  It  hftib  also  very  great  oien,  and  all  white,  tbio  bayred  with 
thicke  blunt  short  homes,  with  a.  camels  bunch  on  the  backe,  accus- 
tomed to  beare  great  burtheaa.  And  when  the  |)acke-sa<ldleB  are  itet 
upon  the  bunch,  they  how  the  koee  like  camels,  and  haviug  received 
the  burthen  rise  againe,  being  so  taught  by  men,"  (Purchiu,  vol.  iii, 
p.  71.) 

The  wild  white  cattle  of  Britain,  at  one  time  plentiful 
ShrUsIi      '"  *'li6  northern  counties  of  England  and  in 
Cattle.     Scotland,  are  mentioned   by  Camden   in   liis 
account  of  Scotland  :— 

"  Caledon  Forent,"  be  tells  ua,  "  Dourished  in  times  past  a  number 
of  white  wild  buls,  with  thicke  manes  in  mauner  of  lions,  but  in  tbeae 
dales  lew,  oud  those  very  criiell,  Qerce,  and  so  hatefuU  of  mankind, 
that  on  a  certaine  time  they  abhorre  whatsoever  they  had  either 
handled  or  breathed  upon:  yea,  tLey  utterly  ekonie  the  forcible 
atreugtb  of  duggea." 

Of  these  cattle  Topsell  writes  (p.  58) : — 

"  Id  the  woods  of  Scotland  there  are  bred  white  oxen,  maned  sboul 
the  neckc  like  a  lyou,  but  in  other  parts  like  ordinary  and  c 
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I.    This  wood  wBB  onoe  full  of  them,  but  oow  they  are  all  slaine, 

pi  in  Ihnt  parte  which  is  called  Cummirknd.     Tills  beast  is  »(> 

full  And  fearful  of  luankind  thut  it  will  nut  fecde  of  that  grasae  or 

a  benrbe'<,  wliereuf  bo  siwoureth  a  man  hnth  touclieil,  no  out  for 

KiDRn]'  dales  togither.     And  if  hy  art  or  polUcy  they  happen  to  be 

f  teken  aliv?,  they  will  dii-  witli  very  sitllen  griefe.     If  they  meete  n 

oaa  presently  they  make  force  at  him,  fearing  neither  Aoifi,  speares, 

:   other   weapons.     Their   flesh   ia   very  pleasant,  thoui;h   full   of 

),  and  very  acceptable  to  the  greatest  nobles,  for  which  cause 

e  Bowgrowen  to  a  Hniall  number.     Their  qualities  being  like  to 

e  former  beast  [bi^n]  except  their  colour  and  beard,  I  will  tunrine 

3in  rhe  white  Caledoniau,  or  Scotian  binou." 

Mr.  John  Storer  has  lately  published  a  work,  Tlte 
'ild  White  Cattle  of  Great  Britain,  wherein  he  traces 
I  the  history  of  thia  beautiful  breed,  and  gives  an  account 
I  of  the  few  herds  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  own 
Bday.  Many  noblemen  have  attempted  to  restore  the 
K'vbite  cattle  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  their  ferocity, 
Ivhich  remains  undiminisbeJ,  renders  them  dangerous 
'  inmates  of  a  park. 

We  find  but  little  notice  in  the  writings  of  the 
Elizai>eth!in  period  of  the  various  breeils  of  domestic 
animals.  Thoma-*  Fuller  writes  of  the  long-horned 
variety  of  Lancashire  cattle : — 

"The  fairost  in  England  are  bred  (or  if  you  will  made)  in  tliis 
county,  with  goodly  heads,  the  Lips  of  whoHU  horns  are  sotuetimes  dis- 
taaued  five  feet  asunder.  Horns  are  a  commodity  not  to  bu  slighted, 
seeing  1  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other  substance  so  hard,  that  it  will 
not  break ;  so  solid,  that  it  wiLi  hold  liquor  within  it ;  and  yet  so  clear, 
tliat  light  will  pass  through  it.  No  mechauick  trade,  hut  hath  some 
iilenails  m^ido  thereof:  and  even  now  I  recruit  my  pen  with  ink  from 
1  vesMl  of  the  same.  Yea,  it  is  useful  etp-u-pie,  from  combs  to 
'^liooeing-borns.  What  shall  I  say,  of  the  uiany  gardens  made  of 
horns,  to  garnish  houses?  I  mesn,  artificiall  flowers  of  all  colours, 
:iiid,  besides  what  is  spent  in  England,  many  thousand  weight  are 
'■haven  down  Into  leaves  for  lauthorns  and  sent  over  daily  into  France. 
In  a  word,  ibe  very  shavings  of  horn  are  profitable,  sold  by  the  sack, 
ind  sent  many  miles  from  Loudon  for  the  manuring  of  ground.  No 
wonder  then  that  thu  homers  are  an  anciL-nt  corporation,  though  why 
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they  and  the  bottle-makers  were  formerly  united  into,  one  company 
passeth  my  skill  to  conjecture.  The  best  horns  in  all  England,  and 
freest  to  work  without  flaws,  are  what  are  brought  out  of  this  county  to 
London,  the  shop-general  of  English  industry."  (  Worthies  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  537.) 

Fuller,  taking  a  line  of  Drayton's  Polyolbion, 

«  Set  the  band-dog  on  the  bull," 

as  his  text,  thus  moralizes  on  the  favourite  amusement  of 
bull-baiting : — 

''It  seems  that  both  the  gentry  and  country-folk  in  this  shire 
[Somersetshire]  are  much  affected  with  that  pastime,  though  some 
scruple  the  lawfulness  thereof.  1.  Man  must  not  be  a  barratcr,  to  set 
the  creatures  at  variance.  2.  He  can  take  no  true  delight  in  their 
antipathic,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  sin.  3.  Man's  charter  of 
dominion  empowers  him  to  be  a  prince,  but  no  tyrant,  over  the 
creatures.  4.  Though  brute  beasts  are  made  to  be  destroyed,  they  are 
not  made  to  be  tormented.  Others  rejoyn,  that  God  gave  us  the  crea- 
tures as  well  for  our  pleasure  as  necessity ;  that  some  nice  consciences, 
that  scruple  the  baiting  of  bulls,  will  worry  men  with  their  vexatious 
cruelties.  All  that  I  dare  interpose  is  this,  that  the  tough  flesh  of 
bulls  is  not  onely  made  more  tender  by  baiting,  but  also  thereby  it  is 
discoloured  from  ox-beef,  that  the  buyer  be  not  deceived.'*  (  Worthies, 
vol.  ii.  p.  277.) 

That  neat  was  a  general  term  for  oxen  we  learn  from 
Shakspeare : — 

*^  Leontes,  Come,  captain. 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 

And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 

Are  all  call'd  neat." 

{Winter's  Tale,  i.  2, 123.) 

A  young  ox  or  bullock  was  called  a  stot,  a  young  heifer 
a  whie^ — names  still  used  in  Yorkshire.  Hage  hye  was  a 
term  applied  in  the  northern  counties  of  Englaud  to  cows 
with  white  faces,  having  white  spots  or  streaks. 

Shakspeare  has  no  mention  of  the  Antelope.    Spenser 
classes  this  harmless  creature  with  beasts  of 

Antelopes. 

prey : — 
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"The  spotted  panther,  and  the  tuskfd  bore, 
Tlie  purdale  swift,  ami  the  tigr<:  cruell. 
The  aiiteli)i>e  and  wulfe,  both  Gcrs  aad  fell." 

(Faerie  Qaetnii,  i.  6,  26.) 

(p.  1)  accounts  for  the  sHpposed  scarcity  of  ante- 
!S  in  his  day  by  the  fact  that  Alexander  and  his 
soldiers,  on  their  journey  towards  India,  slew  855U.  He 
dpes  not  inform  us  who  kopt  the  register  of  tliis  battue. 
He  describes  the  antelope  as  having  the  body  of  a  roe, 
with  long  sharp  horns  made  like  a  saw,  with  which  it  cuts 
asunder  the  branches  of  osiera  or  small  trees. 

Several  varieties  of  antelopes  are  described  by  the 
early  explorers  in  Africa,  but  generally  under  the 
native  names.  The  accounts  are  not  suSiciently  full  to 
make  identification  possible.  An  animal  called  a  hint  or 
dant  is  frequently  mentioned,  whoso  hide  appears  to  have 
been  valued  in  commerce.  One  writer  tells  us  that  the 
skin  is  red,  anotlier  that  it  is  white ;  according  to  one 
traveller  it  has  long  goat-like  horns,  another  declares 
tiiat  it  is  entirely  without  these  appendages.  Jolui  Leo 
pays  a  visit  to  Cairo,  where  he  finds— 

"k  beut  called  lant  or  dant,  in  shape  rcaembling  an  oxs,  saviDg  ihitC 
hb  fa&th  emall«r  legs,  and  coailiet  horuva.  His  bjiiru  is  white,  and  his 
blocks  as  jet,  and  be  is  so  exc<^eding  swift  that  no  beast 
est)  overtake  him,  but  oncly  the  Birberie  horse.  He  is  easier  caught 
in .  aummer  then  in  wintur,  because  that  in  regard  of  the  extreme 
fretting  heat  of  the  sand  his  hoofs  are  then  utrained  and  set  awrj,  hj 
which  meanes  his  swiftncsse  is  abated,  like  as  tlie  swifiDcsse  uf  sta^^ges 
and  roe-deerc.  Of  the  hide  of  this  beast  are  made  shields  and  targets 
of  great  defence,  which  will  not  be  pierced,  but  onely  with  the  forcible 
jhot  of  a  bullet,  but  they  are  sold  at  an  extreme  price."  {Pwcliix», 
Td.  ii.  p.  846.) 

Pigafetta,  in  his  account  of  Congo  and  the  surrounding 
koonntry,  writes: — 

"There  are  also  to  be  found  ia  this  connlrie  certains  other  fotire- 
1  beasts,  somewhat  lease  then  oxen,  of  colour  red,  with  bornes 
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like  Roati  homes,  which  are  vevj  araooth  and  gliatrio,  and  inclining 
to  bl&cke,  wlicreof  thej  outke  divers  pretie  kaackes,  as  they  doe  like- 
wise of  the  bufius  horuea.  They  have  their  heads  aod  their  hairee  like 
the  heads  and  haires  of  oxen,  and  thdr  skins  are  of  grent  estimation; 
and  thersfore  they  are  carried  into  Portugall  and  from  theoce  into 
Germanic  to  be  dressed,  aud  then  they  are  called  dantes.  The  king  of 
Congo  is  T^ry  desirous  to  have  aunie  men  that  had  skill  to  cleanse 
them,  and  dresse  them,  and  to  make  them  fit  for  use,  to  the  end  he 
might  employ  them  for  armour  of  defence.  There  are  besides  these 
other  beasts,  called  emjtalanga  which  are  in  bignesse  and  shape  like 
osen,  saving  that  they  hold  their  head  and  necke  aloft,  and  have  their 
homes  broad  and  crooked,  three  band-broadiha  long,  divided  into 
knots,  and  sharpe  at  the  ends,  whereof  they  might  make  very  faire 
comets  to  souud  withall :  and  although  thej  are  in  the  forrests,  yet  are 
they  not  noysome  nor  harraefull ;  the  skins  of  their  necks  are  used  for 
shoo-soles,  and  their  flesh  for  meats.  Tbey  might  likewise  be  brought 
to  draw  the  plough,  and  doe  good  service  in  any  other  labour,  and 
tilling  of  the  ground."    {Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1002.) 

The  eland,  a  large  boviue  antelope,  seems  in  Bfaape  and 
size  to  correspoDil  with  these  descriptions,  but  it  cansot 
be  called  a  fleet  animal.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
recent  times  to  introduce  the  eland  into  English  parks, 
but  without  much  success. 

As  the  word  chamois  occurs  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  animal  must  have  been  known  to 
English  naturalists  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Canon 
Tristram,  however,  considers  that  this  animal  is  incor- 
rectly placed  in  the  catalogue  of  Arabian  quadrupeds. 
He  writes : — 

"  In  the  list  of  the  clean  animals  permitted  as  food  in  Deiil.  xiv.  5, 
the  zenwr  occurs,  and  nowhere  else  in  Scripture.  From  the  Arabia 
tamar  we  conclude  that  some  leaping  animal  is  intended.  Il  cannot 
be  the  chamois,  of  thu  existence  of  which  thtre  is  no  trace  in  Bible 
lands.  Nor  cati  It  be  the  giraSe  or  camelopard,  an  animal  of  Central 
Africa,  which  is  the  interpretation  of  some  ancient  commentators.  As 
other  words  designate  the  rock-goats  or  ibex,  and  the  various  antelopes, 
it  is  probable  that  zetner  is  applied  to  the  wild  mountain  sheep,  called 
kebich  in  Arabia,  very  like  the  monflon  of  Sardinia."  (^NatuTul 
HUlo:s  of  the  Bible,  1&73,  p.  73.) 


Cannibal  .i 
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The  tranBlatora  of  the  Bible  could  not  well  be  ex- 
pected to  give  names  to  animalB  with  wliicli  they  were  ] 
not  themselves  acquainted,  but  by  the  siibatilutiou  of  the  ' 
Dames  of  species  other  than  those  originally  intended  'I 
they  are  responsible  for  many  fabe  notions  respecting  J 
natural  history. 

There   appears   to   have   been   in   the  time   we    ue  | 
studying  great  discontent  at  the  number  of 
Sheep  kept,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  farm  "*"' 

produce.  In  Tlie  Briefe  Conceipi  of  English  Polide,  by  1 
W.  StaSbrd,  a  husbandman  complains  that — 

"the  ahecpe  is  tho  cause  of  all  these  mfschievea;  for  they  hare 
driven  husbandry  out  of  the  countrey,  by  Ihe  which  was  innreased 
before  all  kicde  of  victuals,  and  now  all  together  bheepe,  aheepe, 
ebetpe.  It  wus  farre  better  wheci  there  were  not  ocely  sheepe  ynough, 
but  nUo  oxen,  kine,  swya,  pig,  gooie,  aod  capon,  eggcs,  butter,  and 
cheese :  yea,  and  breade  curne,  and  [nalte  come  ynuiigh  besides,  reared  | 
altogether  upoa   the  same  lande."     (^Uarhian  Miicdlany,  vol. 

^  149.) 

The  British  farmer  is  somewhat  given  to  griimhling,  but  I 
that  this  complaint  was  general  we  may  gather  from  I 
Fuller's  Worthies: — 

"lu  Warwickshire  the  complaint  of  J.  Boua  coDtiaueth  atid  ii 
creaseth,  that  sheep  turn  caonibsls,  eating  up  men,  houses,  ai 
lowns;  their  pasturee  make  such  dofiopulation.    Sut,  on  the  other 
aide,  it  is  pleaded  for  these  eoclosiircs,  that  they  make  bouses  the 
fewer  in  this  counly,and  the  more  in  the  kingdom."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  402.) 

The  small  outlay  and  trouble  required  by  this  kind  of 
stock,  together  with  the  high  prii-e  of  wool,  induced  a  f 
great  number  of  landowners  to  turn  their  arable  lands  ' 
into  sheep-nins.  Acts  passed  with  the  object  of  diminish- 
ing this  evil  were  evaded  in  every  possible  way.  We 
It-am  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Brewer's  introduction  to  Starkey's 
England  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (Early  English  Text 
Society,  1871)  that— 
a  single  furrow  was  driven  acroaa  a  Sehl  to  prove  that  it  wu  still.  | 
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noder  the  pbugh ;  the  cattle  owccre,  to  eiicapo  the  ttatutcs  ogainBt 
•heep,  held  iheir  flocks  in  the  names  of  their  sons  or  servants;  the 
bighwftjs  and  the  villages  were  covered  in  consequence  with  outcast 
families  who  were  wholly  reduced  to  b^gary." 

I  Id  a  volume  of  reprints  by  the  Percy  Society  18  included 
an  old  ballad,  aoonymous,  aod  without  date.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  may 
well  have  reference  to  the  great  increase  of  sheep  at  that 
time,  although  the  editor,  Mr.  James  Goodwin,  considers 
it  a  satire  against  the  orders  of  friars  mendicant,  the 
number  of  whom  had  increased  to  so  enormous  an  extent 
that  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  over- 
run by  them.  Tiie  power  and  influence  of  the  friara 
was  checked  by  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIU. 

"The  blacke  ehepc  is  a  pery Inns  beast; 
Cuiua  cotitrarium  /alsum  est, 

"The  leon  of  lymo  ja  large  and  long; 
The  beare  to  fygbt  is  stowte  and  strong; 
But  of  all  beastoB  that  go  or  crc'pe. 
The  mightiest  ys  the  horoed  shope. 
The  blacke  shepe,  &o. 

'*  The  shepe  ys  off  a  mon'truous  myght, 
What  thyng  soever  liis  homes  on  lyght. 
He  bearyth  downe  botbe  caatell  and  towre, 
None  is  bim  like  in  mnrciall  powre. 
The  blacke  nbope,  &c. 

"  Syx  hnndreth  hoivsys  with  cart  and  plowgh 
I  have  earst  knowen,  where  nowght  ya  now 
But  grene  moll-hillafl,  they  are  layile  playne; 
This  cruel)  beast  over  all  dotlie  niyne. 
The  blacke  abepe,  &c. 

"This  shepe  he  is  a  wycfced  wyght, 
Man,  woman,  aod  chylile  ho  devowreth  quite; 
No  hold,  DO  hoiVHc  cao  hira  wylhstande. 
He  swalluwth  up  both  see  and  lando. 
The  blacke  shepe,  &o. 
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"Men  were  wont  ones  off  shepe  to  fede, 
Shepe  now  eAte  men  an  dowtfiill  dede, 
This  wollwyssho  aheiw,  thia  ranipyng  besst, 
Consumeth  all  tborou-  west  and  eat. 
The  blacke  shepo,  So. 

"Haifa  Englande  j8  nowght  now  but  shepe. 
In  everye  corner  tlioy  pUyo  boe  pcpe ; 
Lorde,  them  confownde  by  twentye  and  ten. 
And  tyll  their  [lUoo  with  Criaten  man. 
The  blacke  sbepo,  fie." 

(Percy  Socinty.  vol.  xiii.,  1846.) 

Topsell   perhaps   refers  to   this   ballad  when   he  writes 

(p.  626)  :— 

"Till  now  I  thought  ths  common  proverb  did  but  jest. 
That  aaies  a  blacke  shepe  Is  a  biting  beast." 

The  short- wool  led  breed  of  sheep  was  the  most  abiiD- 
ilant,  and  was  found  in  every  county.  According  to  Mr. 
JjOw  the  Eyeland  breed,  so  called  from  their  living  oa  i 
certain  sandy  tracts  of  country  devoted  to  the  production 
of  rye,  situated  southward  of  the  river  Wye,  was  the 
breed  which  extended  over  most  of  the  western  counties. 
As  there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  introduction 
of  this  variety,  he  assumea  that  it  was  indigenous  beyond 
all  memory  to  the  districts  which  it  inhabited.  It 
was  admirably  suited,  from  its  endurance  of  scanty 
fare,  to  the  commons,  waste  lands,  and  woods  where  it 
abounded.  For,  though  that  district  of  England  is  now 
rich  and  fertile,  at  this  time  it  was  still  for  the  most  p>irt 
wild  and  barren,  and  incapable  of  affording  rich  pasture. 

"The  wool  of  the  Byeland  breed,"  writes  Mr,  Low,  "wa«  long 
regsrdod  as  ths  finest  that  the  British  islands  produced.  The  ancient citf 
of  Leominater,  bi'ing  surrouDdetl  by  a  country  producing  this  kind  of 
wool,  and  bolog  the  miirket-tuwn  to  which  it  was  brought  for  aale, 
g»»e  the  name  to  the  wou)  of  the  county,  which  was  tamed  Lemstar 
wool,  or  Lemster  ore.  Camden,  doscribiug  the  town  of  Leominster, 
Mji, '  The  grealnt  name  and  fiime  is  of  the  wool  in  the  tetritotiea 
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rouod  about  it ;  Lemster  ore  thejr  call  it,  which  setting  OBide  that  of 
Apulia  Bad  Tarentimi,  all  Euiope  countath  to  be  the  verie  best.'" 
(Domes!  icafed  Animalt.) 

The  Cotawold  breed,  whose  range  extended  over  the 
hilla  of  Gloucestershire,  was  also  mueh  esteemed  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  wool.  In  the  former  of  these 
it  was  superior,  according  to  Drayton,  to  the  Kyeland : — 

"T  whom  Sarum's  Flaine  givesplace,  though  famnuB  for  her  flocks. 
Yet  hardly  doth  she  tytlie  our  Colswolde's  weulthy  looks:  ^H 

Though  LoiDitter  hlni  exceod  in  fineecsse  of  her  ore,  ^M 

Yet  quil«  he  puta  her  dowDe  for  hie  abuoOatit  store."  ^M 

( Polyothion,  Bong  14.)       ■ 

According  to  Fuller,  the  finest  sheep  were  bred  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. The  price  he  thought  so  exorbitant  would 
hardly   excite    the    astonishment    of   sheep-growers   to- 


"The  best  and  biggest-bodied  in  England  are  in  the  Vale  of 
AiUbury  in  this  county,  where  it  is  nothing  to  give  tea  pound  or 
more  for  a  breed-ram.  So  that  should  a  forraiocr  bear  of  the  price 
thereof,  he  would  guess  tliat  ram  rather  to  be  some  lionma  engine  of 
battery,  than  the  creature  commonly  bo  called,"  (  Worthitt  of  England, 
ToL  i.  p.  133.) 

Justice  ShaUow  inquires  of  his  cousin,  "flow  a  score  of 
ewes  now  ?  "  To  which  Silence  replies,  "  Thereafter  as 
they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds  " 
(2  Benry  IV.  iii.  2,  54). 

A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand  was  called  a  cosset. 
William  Browne  writes : — 

"And  full  gladly  give  I  wold 
The  best  cosset  in  my  fold,  ^- 

And  a  mazor  for  a  fee,  H 

If  this  song  Ihcm'lt  teachen  me."  ™ 

(The  Sh'phtrd'i  Pipe,  eclogue  i.) 

We  find  this  expression  also  in  a  tract  called  Maroccus 
Extaticvs,  1595 :  "  I  have  brought  thee  up  right  tenderly. 


I 
I 


as  a  baiter's  daughter  would  bring  up  a  cosset  by  hand,  I 
and  allow  it  bread  and  milke."  Topsell  (p.  ti40)  gives  the  ] 
difierent  namea  applied  to  a  lamb: — 

"Tba  first  year  vie  call  it  ia  English  n  lamb,  bo  the  second  fear  % 
h<^,  lam-hos,  or  teg  if  it  he  a  female,  the  third  yearo  hoggrila  and 
theavea.  The  coinnion  epithita  expressiag  th<;  nature  o(  thi»  beast  are 
these:  rongh,  yearling,  weako,  unripe,  sucking,  tender,  butting,  fat, 
milke-eater,  merry,  i!{M>rtiDg,  bleating,  affable  or  gentle.  Geld- wanderer, 
horne-bearerj  horue-fightar,  unarmed,  vulgar,  wooU-skinned,  wooll- 
beorer,  wantoo,  inetke,  delicate,  and  fenrefull  j  and  all  these  are  tb« 
epithets  of  a  male  lamb,  but  of  the  feuinle  I  find  these  following: 
dumb,  ■non-white,  neate,  young,  fenrefull,  blacke,  tame,  humble,  snd 
tender." 

Topsell  bestows  epithets  on  most  of  the  animals  that  he 
describes.  They  aro  for  the  most  part  taken  from  his 
classical  authorities.  Dodded,  or  hornless  sheep,  were 
considered  the  most  profitable.  To  Topaell  also  we  are 
indebted  for  the  t'oUowing  information  concerning  sheep : — 

"  There  bee  many  that  trouble  themselves  about  tids  question ; 
namely,  for  what  cause  the  tiheep  of  England  do  never  thirot,  except 
they  see  the  water,  nnd  then  also  ecldotn  drink,  and  yet  have  we  more 
sheep  in  England  then  are  in  any  other  country  ol'  the  world,  Insomuch 
M  we  tbioke  it  a  prodigious  thing  that  sheep  shuuld  drinke ;  but  the 
true  cause  why  our  EuKllsh  sheepe  drinke  oot  is,  for  there  is  so  much 
dew  on  the  graiise  that  they  need  no  othiT  water;  and  therefore 
Aristotle  was  deceived,  who  thioketh  that  the  northern  eheep  had 
more  neede  of  water  then  the  southern.  In  Sinine  those  sheep  bear  the 
beet  fleeces  of  wool  tliat  drinke  least."  (Page  (>05.)  "  The  common 
time  whereat  we  slieare  sbeepe  is  in,June,  and  lanibes  Iq  July;  the 
quanUtie  of  wool  upon  our  sheep  is  more  then  in  any  other  counCrey 
of  the  world,  for  eveo  the  lesst  aiming  U9,  such  ns  are  in  hard  grounds, 
as  in  Norrolke,  the  upper  most  part  of  Kent,  Hi-rtrurt-shier,  and  other 
places,  have  better  and  weightier  fleeces  then  the  greatest  iu  other  nationa. 
^lie  quantitie  in  tbe  least  is  a  pound,  except  the  sheep  have  lost  his 
wooll,  in  the  middle  sort  of  slieepe  two  puunils  or  three  pounda,  as  is 
vulgar  in  Buckingham,  Northamptoo,  and  Leicestt-rsbiercs ;  but  the 
greatest  of  all  in  some  of  those  places,  and  also  id  Rumney  Alarsh  in 
Eentjfoure  or  five  pounds  :  and  it  is  the  manner  of  the  shephcnrda  and 
sbeepe  niaaters  to  wet  their  rams,  and  so  to  keipe  their  wmill  two  or 
three  years  together  growing  upon  their  backn,  and  I  have  oredibl^ 
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heard  of  n  shecpe  in  Tluokingham-sfiier  in  the  flock  of  the  L.  P.  that  had 
■horoe  from  it  at  one  time,  one  and  twenlie  pound  of  wooll.  After  the 
shearing  of  our  shsepe,  we  doe  not  Hae  either  to  annoiat  or  wash 
them,  as  they  doe  in  other  nations,  but  lurne  them  foorth  without 
their  fleeces,  I<!iiTiQg  them  like  meadowes  new  mowcn,  with  expecla- 
tionof  another  fleece  the  neit  yeare."    (Pago  624.) 

The  number  of  sheep  reared  in  the  conntry  rendered 
the  employment  of  the  wool  in  various  manu- 
factures &  matter  of  national  importance,  and 
protection  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly. 
The  introduction  of  felt  hats  interfered  to  a  great  extent 
with  tho  sale  of  the  woollen  caps  that  had  been  previously 
worn.  Accordingly,  the  cappers,  or  knit-capmakers,  of 
England  applied  to  Parliament  for  relief,  and  in  1571 
obtained  a  law  purporting — ■ 

"  that  every  person  above  seven  years  of  age,  should  wear,  on  Snndaya 
and  HolidayB,  a  capof  wooI,fcnit,  made,  thicked,  and  dressed  in  England, 
ftnd  dreiGBil  only  and  tiiiished  by  some  of  the  trade  of  cajipera,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  day  so  neglected 
to  be  worn :  excepting;,  however,  out  of  thia  act,  maids,  Indies,  and 
gentlewomen,  and  every  lord,  knight,  and  gentleman,  of  twenty  marks 
in  land,  and  their  heirs;  and  also  such  as  have  born  office  of  worship 
in  any  city,  town,  or  shire,  and  also  the  wardens  of  London  Companies." 
(Anderson,  Ori'jin  of  Commeret,  p.  135.) 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  measure,  the  superiority  of 
the  felt  hats  obtained  for  these  articles  an  easy  victory. 
They  were  lighter,  stronger,  more  ornamental,  and  afforded 
greater  protection  against  wind  and  rain,  and  in  a  few 
years  knit  caps  were  only  to  be  seen  in  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  religious  disputes 
in  England,  and  the  continuiince  of  the  like  dissensions 
abroad,  artisans  of  all  kinds  were  induced  to  come  to  this 
country  for  security  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Hence 
fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  woollen  trade,  which  had 
languished  under  this  queen's  predecessors.  Several 
tonus   near    the    coast,   such   as  Norwich,   Canterbury, 
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Colchester,  and  Southampton,  were  crowded  with  refugees, 
who  brought  over  superior  machinery  as  well  as  better 
taste,  and  contributed  to  the  lasting  prosperity  of  the 
country  which  gave  them  a  new  home.  Towards  the  close 
Elizabeth's  reign,  an  event  occurred  which  afiFected 
every  branch  of  commerce,  and  which  opened  an  almost 
unlimited  market  for  English  woollen  goods.  The  East 
India  Company  came  into  existence  on  the  last  day  of 
the  sixteeenth  century.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1600, 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  to  George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  and  two  hundred  and  fifteen  knights,  alder- 
men, and  merchants — 
"  that,  at  their  own  cost  and  rharges,  , 
more  voyngos  to  tbo  East  Indians,  i 


.  .  thsy  might  set  forth  one  or 

1  the  country  and  pnrts  of  Asia 

and  Africa,  and  to  tho  Islands  thersabouta, . .  -  divers  of  which  countriea, 

islands,  &c.,  have  long  sithence  been  discovered  by  others  of  our 

aubjecls;  to  bo  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of,  the 

Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 

Indies." 

I  The  whole  of  the  document,  of  which  the  above  is  a  part, 

I  may  be  found  in  Anderson's  Origin  of  (Commerce,  already 

I  quoted. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  professes  to  have  discovered  a 
I  tree  whereon  gourds  containing  little  beasts  like  lanibs 
were  to  be  seen  hanging  in  clusters : — 

"And  there  [soniewhero  beyond  Cathay]  growethe  a  ntianer  of 
'    Iruyt,  as  thougheit  weregowrdes,ftnd  whan  r  hey  ben  rype,  men  kutten 
hem  a  to,  nnd  men  fyndeu  with  inns  a  lytylls  best,  in  fleasche,  in  bon, 
'    and  blo<)u,  aa  though  it  wer  a  lytylle  lomh,  with  outen  wolle  and  men 
I    eicn  bolhe  the  fnit  and  the  best ;  and  that  is  a  gret  marveyle,     Uf  that 
frute  I  have  eten."     (Travth,  p.  364.) 
The  author  proceeds  to  crush  any  doubts  that   might 
arise  in  his  reader's  mind  by  citing  the  similar  develop- 
^^   ment  of  the  barnacle  tree  into  a  bird. 
^L         Of  Goats  there  is  little  to  be  said.     Harrison  writes, 
^H  "Goats  we  have  plentie.undofsundrie colours 
^^^in  the  west  parts  of  England ;  especiallie  in 
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and  towards  Wales,  and  amongst  the  rookie  billet,  by 
whome  the  owners  doo  reape  no  small  advantage  (Hulin- 
ghed,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  ed.  1807).  "  Not  for  Cadwallader  and 
all  hia  goats,"  exclaims  Pistol  (Henry  V.,  v.  1,  2i)). 

Many  accounts  of  bunting  and  training  the  Elephant 
are  to  be  found  in  the  travels  collected  by 
Purcbas  and  Hakluyt,  together  with  numerous 
anecdotes  of  the  sagacity  of  this  animal,  which  bare 
become  the  stock  in  trade  of  all  subsequent  writers  on 
natural  history.  The  Great  Mogul  is  described  by  Captain 
William  Hawkins,  in  the  year  1610,  as  having  three 
hundred  elephants  royal,  which  are  elephants  whereon  he 
himself  rideth : — 

"And  whea  thej  are  brought  before  him,  llief  oomo  with  great 
joUitie,  having  some  twcniie  or  ihirtj  axea  before  them  wiih  Gmnll 
■tremera.  When  hae  riileth  on  prr^resite  or  burning,  the  compiuse  of 
bis  tents  mny  bee  aa  much  ob  ths  compasse  of  London  and  niure,  and 
X  may  say,  that  or  all  Goria  of  people  that  follow  the  canipe,  there  >re 
two  hunifred  tliousand  ;  for  bee  is  provided, aa  for  a  citie.  This  king 
ia  thought  tn  be  the  greatest  Emperour  of  the  East,  lor  wealth,  land, 
and  foice  of  men ;  aa  a,\so  for  horses,  elephants,  came  1b,  and  druuedaries." 
{Puniat,  vol,  p.  2t9.) 

His  Majesty's  time  must  have  been  fully  employed  if  he 
had  to  keep  so  large  a  number  of  elephants  in  exercise. 

The  elephant,  or  "  curry-castle,"  according  to  the 
herald,  Guillim — 

"  ia  a  boast  of  great  atrength,  but  greater  wit,  and  greatest  ambition, 
inaomuch,  that  some  have  wriitcn  of  tbeni,  that  if  you  praise  them, 
the;  will  kill  thfmaelves  with  labour;  and  if  you  commend  another 
above  them,  they  will  break  thi'ir  hiMrta  with  emulation.  The  beast 
U  HO  proud  of  his  strength,  that  he  never  Ixiws  himself  to  any,  neither 
indetd  can  he ;  and  when  he  ia  ooce  down,  os  usually  is  tlie  cnse  with 
proud  great  ones  he  cannot  rise  up  ^ain."  {DUplay  of  Bernldry, 
p.  146,  ed.  1T44.) 

The  popular  idea  that  the  elephant  has  no  joints  in  his 
legs,  olten  occurs  in  plays  : — 
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"  Ulysses,  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy  : 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure.*' 

{Troilus  and  Cressida,  ii.  3, 113.) 

'*  I  hope  you  are  no  elephant,  you  have  joints." 

(AU  Fools,  1605.) 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  considers  this  absurd  notion 
suflSciently  prevalent  in  his  time  to  be  worthy  of  refuta- 
tion. He  also  notes  another  fallacy  regarding  this  animal. 
In  consequence  of  its  lack  of  joints  it  was  necessarily 
unable  to  lie  down,  and  as  a  substitute  for  a  couch  it  had 
t<^  lean  up  against  a  tree  to  sleep.  Hunters  came  before 
dusk  to  saw  the  tree  almost  asunder,  and  when  the  tired 
animal  sought  repose  the  trunk  gave  way,  and  once  down 
rising  was  an  impossibility.  Travellers,  who  had  oppor- 
tunities of  watching  the  elephant's  habits,  contradict 
this  statement  as  to  the  joints.  Cada  Mosto,  a  Venetian, 
writing  in  1509,  says : — 

"  Before  my  voyage  to  Africa  I  had  been  told  that  the  elephant 
could  not  bend  its  knee,  and  slept  standing ;  but  this  is  an  egregious 
falsehood,  for  the  bending  of  their  knees  can  be  plainly  perceived  when 
they  walk,  and  they  certainly  lie  down  and  rise  again  like  other 
animals." 

This  author,  while  correcting  one  error,  gives  credit  to 
another  not  less  absurd ;  he  says,  "  Of  the  large  teeth,  or 
rather  tusks,  each  elephant  has  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  the 
points  of  which  turn  down,  whereas  those  of  the  wild  boar 
are  turned  up  "  (Kerr's  Voyages,  voL  ii  p.  233).  The 
first  elephant  seen  in  England  was  a  specimen  brought 
from  France  in  the  year  1255. 

Caesar  Fredericke,  a  Venetian  merchant,  giving  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  the  East  Indies,  mentions  the 
white  elephant  of  Siam,  an  animal  as  rare  as  it  is 
proverbially  expensive.  Describing  the  King  of  Siam's 
court  at  Pegu,  he  writes  : — 

'*  Truly  it  may  be  a  king's  house  :  withing  the  gate  there  is  a  faire 
large  couit,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other,  wherein  there  are  made 
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places  for  the  strongest  and  stoutest  elipbants  appointed  for  the  service 
of  the  king's  person,  and  amongst  all  other  eliphants,  he  hath  foure 
that  be  white,  a  thing  so  rare  that  a  man  shall  hardly  finde  another 
king  that  hath  any  such,  and  if  this  king  knowe  any  other  that  hath 
white  eliphantes^  he  sendeth  for  them  as  a  gift."  {Hakluyt,  yol.  ii. 
p.  363.) 


The  Black  Rat. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


TThe    only  species  of   Rat   known  at  tliis  time  waa  the 

I  black,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  old 

I  English  rat.      Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  in  his 

I  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (1st  series,  p.  57),  considers 

I  that   this   species    was    introduced    into   England   from 

France.     The  Welsh  name  for  the  rat  is  Hygoden  Frengig, 

the   French   mouse.     The   earliest   account   of   it  is  by 

I  Geener,  in  his  Historia  Animalium,  published  at  Zurich, 

about  the  year  1587.      The  brown  species,  erroneously 

vailed  the  Norway  rat,  was  a  native  of  India  and  Persia, 

and  did  not  make  its   way  from  those  distant   regions 

till  many  years  after  the  arrival  in  England  of  its  black 

I   congener.     The  black  rat,  like  other  primitive  occupiers 

I   of  the  soil,  has  been  gradually  espelled  from  its  haunts 

bj  the  later  colonist,  and  is  now  almost  extinct  in  this 

I  country.      According    to    Carew,  rats   were   rather    too 

plentiful  in  Cornwall  in  1602  :— 

"Of  «J1  manner  of  vermin,  Corniah  houses  are  most  pehtered 
with  rats,  a  brood  very  hurtful  for  devouring  of  meat,  clothes,  and 
writings  by  day;  and  alike  cumbereotne  through  their  cryiiig  and 
ratling,  while  they  dance  their  gallop  gallyards  in  the  roof  at  night." 
{.Sitrwy  of  Comwail,  p.  73,  ed.  1811,) 

The  effect  of  poetry  on  Irish  rats  is  often  mentioned 
by  dramatists.     Ben  Jonaon  writes : — 

k"  Khime  them  to  death,  as  they  do  Irish  rat* 
la  dm  mining  tunes." 
(Th«  Foelatter,  v.  apologue.) 


I 
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And  Again,  "Or  the  fine  madrigal-man  in  rhyme  to  have 
run  him  out  of  the  country,  like  an  Irish  rat"  (The  Staph 
ofNews,iv.l).  SLakspeare  has  a  similar  allusion.  Rosalind 
says,  "  I  never  was  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time, 
that  I  was  an  Irish  rat,  whieh  I  can  hardly  remember" 
(j1«  You  Like  It,  iii.  2,  187).  Shakspeare  also  alludea  to 
the  popular  notion  that  rats  will  desert  a  sinking  ve»3eL_ 
Prospero  deacribea  to  Miranda  how  both  he  and  she  weref 
turned  adrift  by  his  usurping  brother,  in— 

"  A  rotten  carcasa  of  a  boat,  Dot  ri^g'il, 
Nor  Wckle,  sail,  nor  mast:  the  very  rata 
luatino lively  had  quit  it." 

Topsell  devotea  fifty  folio  pagea  to  the  history  and 
literature  of  the  "  vulgar  little  Mouse." 
Among  other  pieces  of  information,  he  tells  nt] 

that- 

■  "the  epithets  of  myoe  are  these:  short,  small,  Tearfu!,  peaceable, 
ridiculous,  niBlik,  or  couutry  mouse,  urbane,  or  oitty  moune,  greedy, 
vary,  uobappy,  harmefull,  blades,  obscene,  little,  whinor,  blt«r,  and 
earthly  mouse.  Mice  »re  sumetimes  hlaokisb,  sometimes  while,  sooib- 
timea  yellow,  somctiDiOB  bruuae  and  sometimes  ashe  colour.  There 
are  white  mice  amonge  the  people  of  Savoy,  and  Dolphin  in  France, 
called  alaubroges,  which  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  country  do  beloev  that 
they  feede  upoD  snow.  The  eoemiea  of  mice  are  many,  not  onely  men, 
which  by  sundry  artificial!  devises  kill  them  becau.-'e  of  hnrnie,  but 
tlso  lieasts  and  wilde  foule  doe  eat  their  flesh,  and  live  u|Kin  them. 
And  first  of  all  cats  and  weasels,  do  priDclpslly  hunt  to  cntcli  mice, 
and  have  bin  therefore  by  the  lat«  writers  called  murilegi  [iioio  mtit, 
mouse  1  anil  legu,  I  catch],  for  their  taking  of  mice.  And  the  iiaturo  of 
the  weasel!  is  not  ouuly  more  enclined  to  hunt  after  tbein,  then  the 
cat,  but  is  more  terrible  also  unto  them,  for  if  the  braines  of  a  weasel!, 
the  haire  or  rennet  be  sprinkled  uppon  cheeue  or  any  o'her  meate 
whereto  mice  resort,  they  uot  onely  forebear  to  eat  thertHjf,  but  also 
to  come  in  that  place." 

Batman  mentiona  several  kinds  of  mice :  "  The  field 
Viouae,  the  farie,  with  a  long  snout ;  tiie  sleeper,  that  is 


of  a  dun  colour  and  will  run  on  the  edge  of  a  sword  and 

sleep  on  the  point,"     The  dormouse  from  its  awakening 

from  sleep  with  the  return  of  the  spring  was  sometimfs 

L  employed  in  ecclesiastical  art  as  a  type  of  the  resurrection. 

Stow  mentions,  in  his  Chronicles  of  En^latid — 

■"ft  great  plague  of  mice  in  the  maraliee  of  Dftinney,  in  Ebbck,  which 
■  ^Bived  tho   ^rasB,   luinting   the   Eame   with    their   vvnoicious   teeih, 
a  that  the  cattle  were  poiisoaed  and  died." 

P'The  inhahitants  of  that  county  were  in  some  perplexity 
Vliow  to  deal  with  their  small  enemies,  till  from  all  the 
I  country  round  gathered  a  large  number  of  owls,  and 
I  to  the  great  delight  of  the  farmers  soon  cleared  the 
I  marshes. 

The  odd  simile, "  As  drunk  as  a  mouse,"  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  Chaucer.  In  the  Knight's  Tale  (line  402) 
we  read — 

"  We  fareo  as  he  that  drunke  la  ae  a  maDs." 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay  would  fain  save  the  little  animal 
from  such  discredit  by  a  suggestion  that  the  expression  is 
taken  from  the  Gaelic.  The  word  miosa,  in  this  language, 
means  the  worse  or  worst,  consequently  the  phrase  implies 
simply  a  very  advanced  state  of  inebriation  {Notes  and 
Queries,  5th  sericB,  vol.  y.  p.  394). 

Glaus  Magnus  was   the  first   to  notice   the   curious 

periodic  miiiratioos  of  the  Norway  Lemming. 
f^,  .     ^,  ,.  1       .L    -  LBmmlnff. 

1  hese  animals  sometimes  moke  tbi-ir  appear- 
ance in  locust-like  swarms.  They  march  steadily  across 
iLe  country,  allowing  no  obstacle  to  stop  them,  destriiying 
the  crops  in  their  route.  Their  numbers  are  thinned  bv 
t'lixes  and  ermines,  but  nothing  daunted  they  pursue  their 
way  to  the  sea-shore  and  finally  perish  in  the  waves. 

Beavers  were  at  one  time  inhabitants  of  this  country. 
I'amden,  in  his  description  of  Britain,  stat-s 

i         m-  -         7i       1-  1  -  Beavar. 

iliat   the    livey,   in   Cardiganshire,   was    m 


times  past  the  only  Britisli  liver  that  harboured  these 
animals. 

"  This  benver,"  he  says,  "ia  a  creBtare  living  both  on  land  snil  water, 
footed  before  like  a  dog,  and  behind  Like  a  gooBe,  with  an  ash-coloured 
akin  Bomewhat  blackish,  having  a  long  tails,  broad  and  gristly,  which 
in  hiB  Noting  he  useth  in  lieu  of  a  Bt«roB.  Concerning  the  aubtUe 
wiiinesse  of  which  creatures,  Giraldus  hath  observed  many  things, 
but  at  this  dale  none  of  them  are  to  be  secae." 

Drayton,  in  his  Poli/olbimi,  has  a  long  account  of  the 
bearer,  and  its  mode  of  building,  but  as  he  is  indebted  to 
some  earlier  writer  for  his  information,  and  not  to  personal 
observation,  the  passage  is  hardly  worth  quoting.  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Natural  History, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  beavers  could  not  have  been 
common  at  any  time  in  this  country,  as  he  has  never  seen 
a  beaver's  bone  ot  tooth  among  ancient  British  or  Saxon 
remains : — 

"  These  former  lohabitniita  of  Great  Britain  used  much  bone  in  their 
household  implemeuts,  and  had  b«avers  been  common,  we  ahoiild 
probably  tiiid  some  bone  or  other  converted  to  some  useful  domestic 
purpose,"     (First  series,  1873,  p.  90.) 

Beaver  hate  were  considered  els  an  extravagant 
luxury  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Philip  Stubhes  s|)eaks 
of  them  in  terms  of  high  indignation,  and  says  they  cost 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings  apiece,  and  "  were 
fetched  from  beyond  the  seas,  from  whence  a  great  sort 
of  other  vanities  do  come  besides," 

"The  Squirrell,"  says  Topaell,  "is  greater  In  compaase  then  a 

wensil,  but  a  weasit  is  longer  than  a  squirrel.     The 

Sanlrrel.      mouth  of  their  nest  is  variable,  sometimes  at  the  sides, 

and  sometimes  at  the  top,  but  most  commonly  it  is  shut 

against  the  wiude,  and   therefore  I  thiuke  that  shco  maketh  many 

passages,   slopping   and   opening   them   as   the  wincie   turneth.      In 

■atnmer  time  they  gather  t<^cther  abundance  of  fruits  and  Duties  for 

IT,  even  so  much  as  their  tittle  dray  will  holde  and  containe, 

a  they  carrie  in  their  mauthes,  and  ihey  lodge  manie  times  two 
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togither,  a  male  and  a  feioale  (aa  I  suppose).  Thaj  Bleep  a  great  part 
of  tbe  winter  like  the  Alpine  meUBe,  and  very  soundly,  for  I  have  seen 
when  no  noise  of  hunters  could  wake  them  with  their  cries,  beating 
their  neata  on  the  outside,  and  shoolinge  holies  and  arrowes  thorough 
it,  until  it  were  pullud  asitnder,  wherein  macj  times  they  are  found 
killed  before  they  be  awaked.  They  growe  exceeding  b 
familiar  to  men  if  they  be  accustomed  and  taken  when  they  are 
young,  for  tiiey  runne  up  to  mens  shoulders,  and  they  will  oftentimes 
■it  upon  their  handes,  creepe  iato  their  pockets  for  nuttes,  goe  out  of 
dooreg,  and  returne  home  agaioe ;  but  if  they  be  taken  alive,  being  olde, 
when  once  they  get  loose,  they  will  never  returoe  home  agaiae.  They 
are  very  harmefull,  and  will  eat  al  manner  of  woollen  garments,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  discommodity,  they  were  BWcete-Bportful-baaalea, 
and  are  very  pleasant  playfellowea  in  a  house,"     (Page  658.) 

Du  Boitas  writes  (p.  50) : — 

"There  skips  the  squirrill,  seeming  weather-wise. 
Without  beholding  of  heav'ns  twiukliog  eyes : 
For,  knowing  well  which  way  the  winde  will  change, 
fie  shifts  the  portati  of  his  little  grange." 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher  describes  the  flying  squirrel  found 
is  Russia : — 

"  They  have  a  kinde  of  squirrell  that  hath  growing  on  tbe  pinion 
of  the  aboulder  bone,  a  long  tuft  of  haire,  much  like  unto  feathers,  v "  ' 
ft  far  broader  tayle  then  have  any  other  squirrels,  which  they  ni 
and  shake  as  they  leape  from  tree  to  tree,  nmch  like  unto  a  wing. 
They  skise  a  large  space,  and  seeme  for  to  9ie  withall,  and  therefore 
they  call  them  letach  vechu,  that  is,  the  flying  squirrels.  Their  hares 
and  squirrels  are  of  the  same  colour  with  ours.  In  winter  the  hare 
cbangetb  her  coato  into  milke  white,  the  squirrel  into  gray,  whereof 
commeth  the  oo/aior."    (PurcAoa,  vol  iii.  p.  417.) 

In  LiiiBolioten's  narrative  of  a  voyage  to  Goa,  in 
1583,  we  find  mention  of  the  common  grey  squinel  of 
India : — 

"There  are  many  monkies  or  marmosets,  that  doe  great  hurt  to 
the  pslme  trees,  whereon  the  Indian  nut  or  cocus  doth  growe.  In 
those  trees  you  shall  commonly  see  cert&ine  little  beasts,  called  bidioi 
dt  palmeyraa,  that  is,  beasts  of  tbe  palme  trees:  they  are  much  like 
ferrets,  wherewith  men  use  !»  hunt  and  catch  cunuies,  and  have  a  taile 
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like  the  penner  of  an  ink-home,  and  grayish  spcckleci  Imire ;  they  wb 
pretie  bensts  tu  teepe  and  to  pflase  the  time  witbull."  ^Parchas, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17710 

Topsell   enlightens  ub  as  to  tlie  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Marmot : — 

"The  Alpine  ranase  taketh  her  name  from  the  Alpes  wherein  ahe 
IB  hred,  and  altiiougli  tliera  Iw  roauy  other  kindes  of  mice  bred  in  tho 
Alpes,  yet  this  being  tho  principal  thei'eof,  reeeiveth  denomination 
from  tho  mouQtaines.  'I'he  Italians  cal  it  mannola,  in  Prannce  mar- 
molt,  although  naarmot  be  it  word  also  among  tliem  for  a  munkey. 
The  Helvetians  by  a  corrupt  word,  drawue  from  a  mouse  of  the 
mountain,  tnurmelllu'er,  and  marmenlie,  and  some  miatbellerlt,  by 
reason  of  his  sharp  whining  voice  like  a  little  dogs."     (Page  551.) 

Another    Bpeciea    of   rodent,   much    prized    for    its 

beitutiful  silky  crey  fur,  waa  tho  Chinchilla. 

Ihe  earliest  aicouut  oi  tliis  auimal  is  given 

in  Joseph  Acosta's  Observations   on  the   East  and    West 

Indies,  of  which  a  translation  waa  published  in  Loudon  in 

1604.     He  says  :— 

"The  chinchillos  is  an  other  hinde  of  small  beasle,  like  squirrels. 
They  have  a  wunderlull  amoothe  aad  soft  skin,  which  they  weata  as  a 
bealtbfuU  thing  to  comfurt  ihe  stumacke;  they  make  coveriiiga  and 
rugs  of  the  liairt  of  these  chinchilles,  which  are  found  on  the  Sierre  of 
Peru."    (f  ureW,  vol.  iu.  p.  966.) 

The  confusion  of  pronouns  here  is  worthy  of  Clarendon 

himself. 

The  Viscacha  of  the  Pampas,  a  strange-looking 
animal  somewhat  resembling  a  marmot,  with 
a  double  set  of  whiskers,  is  also  mentioned  by 

Acosta,  in  company  with  another  burrowing  animal,  the 

cuye : — 

"There  is  likewise  a  small  hea«t  very  common,  which  they  call 
cuyes,  and  which  the  Indiana  hold  for  a  very  good  meats,  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  offer  these  cuyes  in  their  sacrifices.  They  are  like 
small  conieH,  and  have  their  biirrowcs  in  the  ground,  and  in  some 
places  they  hnve  undermined  all  the  land :  some  are  grey,  some  white. 
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^ta^ome  tpecklert.     There  are      h        m  tl  a  im  1    wh  h  Ihay  call 

viscachnB,  arid  are  like  to  hare,    al  h     gh    h  y         b  gg  they  hunt 

them  ao'l  ente  the  tlcsh.  Of  m  n  ha  ha  eat  store  la 
■oine  parU."    (PurcA«»,  vol.  ii    p  96fj ) 

A  notion  was  prevalent  among  poets  that  tlie  Porcu- 
pine, Porkespick,  or  Porkespyne  could  employ 
Ilia  quills  09  darts  or  assagais,  shoot  tbem 
with  unerring  aim,  and  translis  his  enemies  tUerewUh. 
What  the  poor  beast  was  to  do  if  he  was  often  pursued 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  writers.  The 
porcupine  uses  its  quills  as  weapons  of  defence;  and  if 
they  penetrate  deeply  into  its  opponent,  they  are  at  times 
drawn  from  the  rightful  owner.  Dogs  and  other  animals 
have  often  been  found  with  the  smaller  spines  imbedded 
in  their  flesh.  This  error  may  Lave  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  loose  quills  about  to  be  shed  have  been  seen  to 
drop  out  of  the  animal's  skin  when  they  were  suddenly 
raised.  The  quaint  writer,  Du  Bartas,  has  an  amusing 
description  of  the  porcupine's  mode  of  warfare : — 

"  But  0 1  what  monster's  this  that  bids  me  battoll,  | 

On  whose  rough  back  an  boast  of  pikes  doth  rattle, 
Who  slring-leM  aboots  «o  many  arrowea  out. 
Whose  tboruy  sides  are  hedged  roudd  about 
With  stiff  ateol- pointed  quila,  and  all  his  partn 
Bristled  with  bodkins,  aroi'd  with  auls  and  darts, 
Which  by  fierce  darling,  seem  still  fresh  to  Bpring, 
And  to  his  aid  still  uev  supplies  to  brinxf 
0  fortunat  shitfi-Dever- wan  ting  bow-maa! 
Who,  as  thou  fleest,  canst  hit  thy  roUowing  foe-man. 
And  never  missest,  or  but  very  narrow, 
Th'  intended  mark  of  thy  aelfs-kindred  arrow." 

{Diving  Weekly,  p.  50.) 

This  idea  is  not  confined  to  poets,  but  is  corroborated  by 
John  Xieuhoff  in  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  He 
writes: — 

"  About  Batavia  and  in  the  woods  of  Java  are  abundance  of  iron  pigs 
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or  porcupines.  When  they  are  at  rest  tliey  lay  their  pena  or  pegs  clone 
to  the  body,  but  if  they  arc  vexed  they  cbu  by  contracting  themselvea 
cast  them  forth  with  iiocli  strength  that  they  kill  man  or  beattt.  In 
the  winter  thay  retire  into  holes  where  they  remain  without  eating  ot 
drinking,  they  feed  upon  herbs  and  roots  and  cast  their  pens  sa  other 
a  do  their  hair,"    ^Churehill't  Yoyagei,  vol,  u.  p.  298.) 


Roger  Ascham,  in  liis  Toxophilus,  1515,  tells  ub  that 
"  ClaucIiaDe  tiie  poete  saith,  that  Nature  gave  example 
of  Bhootynge  first  by  the  porpentme,  which  shootea  his 
priokes  and  will  hitte  anye  thinge  that  figlites  with  it." 

Marlowe  employs  the  porcupine  as  a  simile  in  Tam- 
burlaine,  where  the  emperor  complains  that  his  sons  aie. 
wanting  in  a  martial  appearance  : — 


"Their  hair  oa  whiU  aa  milk  and  soft  as  down, 
Which  should  be  like  the  quills  of  porcupines 
As  black  as  jet  and  hard  as  iron  or  et«el." 

(2  Tamburlaine,  i.  3.) 


This  comparison  may  have  been  in   Shakspeare's  mind 

when,  in  Hamlet,  the  ghost  speaks  of  a  tale  of  horror  which 
could  make — 


"  Each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretfull  porpentine." 

{Bamlet,  L  6,  19.) 


I 

id 

i 
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A  Portuguese  writer,  whose  account  of  his  residence 
in  Brazil  has  been  previously  quoted,  mentions 
the  Agouti,  an   animal  ooounoa  in  South 

America : — 

"  The  Bcutis  are  like  the  conies  of  Spaine,  chiefely  in  their  teeth  :  the 
colour  is  duuno,  and  drawelh  toward  yellow.  They  are  domeaticall 
creatures,  so  that  they  goe  about  the  house,  and  goe  out  and  come  in 
aguoe  to  it.  They  take  with  their  fore-feet  all  that  thi'y  cale,  and  so 
they  Carrie  it  to  the  mouth,  and  they  eate  very  fast,  and  hide  that 
which  they  leave  against  they  be  an  hungrie.  Of  these  there  are 
many  kindea,  and  all  are  aaten."    (PtireAiia,  vol.  Iv.  p,  1301.) 
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'  John  Lerius,  a  Frenchman  who  lived  in  Brazil  during  the 
years  1557  and  1558,  telb  us: — 

"ISwm  ia  «1m  among  tba  Amertca&i  a  certaine  red  wilde  beut, 
»  agouli,  of  the  beigbt  of  a  wenned  pig  of  thirty  dayea 
n  foot,  a  very  short  tayle,  sod  with  the  Duse  and  eaxea 
It  of  on  hare,  most  delightfull  to  the  taste.  There  are  also  others 
of  two  or  three  kindea,  which  they  cat)  tapitis,  not  much  unlike  our 
hares,  but  fiomaahat  of  a  reddish  buire."     (f  oreAoa,  Tot.  it.  p.  1326.) 

Instead  of  a  cloven  foot,  the  agouti  has  four  well-developed 
toes. 

This  antbor  also  describes  the  pretty  little  Paca,  a 
species  of  cavy.     Like  the  agonti  it  is  easily 
tamed,  and  of  lively  habits.     Specimens  are 
occasionally  brought  over  to  this  country.  Lerius  writes: — 

"  Pi^;,  or  pague  (for  after  what  maoaer  they  pronounce  it,  yon  oan 
»carce,  or  not  at  all  understand),  is  a  wilde  bcftBt  of  the  indifferent 
height  of  an  hound,  with  a  deformed  bead,  the  flesh  comroing  neere 
the  taste  of  veale,  with  a  very  faire  skiune,  distinguished  with  white, 
t,  and  blacke  spots,  so  that  it  would  be  of  great  price  with  us,  if 
they  were  to  bo  gotten." 

The  Guinea  Pig,  though  now  only  kept  as  s  pet  in 
this  country,  was  once  apparently  considered 

I   .   II     J-  I.       T  1-  *      f  .1  OnInaaPiB. 

i  palatable  disb.     In  a  list  ot  the  expenses 

of  a  dinner  given  by  William  Muigay,  Mayor  of  Norwich, 
to  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk  and  the  principal  knighta  of  the 
county,  in  the  year  1561,  we  read,  among  other  items, 
two  brace  of  partridges  at  two  shillings,  four  couple 
rabbits  at  one  and  eightpence,  and  two  "guiny  piggs" 
at  a  shilling. 

This  little  animal  has  been  strangely  misnamed.  It 
is  not  a  pig,  but  a  species  of  cavy.  It  is  not  found  in 
Guinea,  but  iu  Brazil  and  Peru, 

Tbe   Hare   is   frequently   mentioned    by   poets    and 
dramalists,  while  allusion  to  its  more  plebeian 
relative,  the  rabbit,  is  rare.     Drayton  gives 
a  desuription  of  the  hunting  of  the  bare,  which,  though 
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of  some  length,  has  an  interest  on  account  of  the  technical 
terms  introduced : — 

"The  man  whose  vacant  mind  prepares  bim  to  the  Bport, 
The  liuder  Ecodetb  out,  to  iieek  out  uimble  WhC, 
Which  crosscth  in  the  field,  each  furloug,  every  Bat, 
Till  he  this  prt'tt;  beast  upon  the  form  hath  found, 
Then  viewino;  Tor  the  course,  which  is  the  lairest  ^ouiid. 
The  firoyhnua'lii  forth  are  brought,  fur  cuursing  them  in  case, 
Aod  choicoly  in  the  slip,  each  leudlng  forth  a  bracej 
The  finder  puta  her  up,  and  gives  her  ooursera  law. 
And  whilEL  the  eager  dogs  upon  the  start  do  draw, 
Sho  riseth  from  her  eeat,  as  though  on  earth  she  flew, 
Foro'd  by  some  yelping  cur  to  give  the  greyhouudj  view, 
Which  are  at  length  let  slip,  nhen  gunniiig  out  tbey  go, 
As  in  respect  of  them  the  swiftest  wind  were  slow. 
When  each  man  runs  his  horse,  with  fixed  eyes,  and  tiotea 
Which  dog  fireC  turns  the  hare,  which  first  the  other  coats, 
Thoy  wrench  her  once  or  twice,  ere  she  a  turn  will  take. 
What's  offereil  by  the  first,  the  other  good  will  make; 
And  turn  fur  turn  again  with  equAl  speed  they  ply, 
Bestirrini;  their  swift  feet  with  Blrange  agiliiy : 
A  harden'ii  ridge  or  way,  when  if  the  liaro  do  win, 
Then  as  shot  from  a  liow,  she  from  the  dogs  duth  spin. 
That  strive  to  put  her  ofi,  hut  when  he  cannot  reach  her. 
This  giving  him  a  cont,  about  again  doth  felch  her 
To  him  that  comes  behind,  which  sei-ras  the  hare  to  bear; 
But  with  a  nimble  turn  she  casts  there  both  arrcar: 
Till  uft  fur  want  of  breath,  to  fall  to  ground  they  make  her. 
The  greyhounds  both  so  spent,  that  they  want  strength  to  take  her." 
(^Polijotbioit,  song  xxiii.) 
"  To  cote  is  not  simply  to  overtake,  but  to  surpass ;  this  being  the 
distinctive  meaning  of  the  term;  guin^beyondis  the  t^sentiul  jwiiit:  so 
Houmerantt  and  Quildenstem,  having  coted  the  players  on  their  way, 
reach  the  palace  first."    (Edi'iburyh  Review,  October,  1872.) 
In  Shakspeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  (lines  752-708)  "hot 
Bcent-snuUing  hounds"  are  spoken  of  as  emjiloyed  in  a 
hare-hnnt  instead  of  the  more  uau.d  greyhounds. 

We  learn  from  Fuller  that  hares  were  common  in 
Cambridgeshire : — 

"  Thuugh  these  are  found  in  all  counties,  yet  because  lately  there 
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was  in  this  shire  an  hare-park  nigh  Newmarket,  preserved  for  the 
king's  game,  let  them  here  be  particularly  mentioned.  Some  prefer 
their  sport  in  hunting  before  their  flesh  for  eatiug,  as  accounting  it 
melancholicke  meat,  and  hard  to  be  disgested ;  though  others  think  all 
the  hardness  is  now  to  come  by  it."  (  Worthies  of  England^  vol.  i, 
p.  163.) 

Burton  attributes  melancholy  in  many  cases  to  diet,  and 
includes  this  animal  among  the  articles  of  food  that  pro- 
dnce  it.  "  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  emd  hard  of 
digestion ;  it  breeds  incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fear- 
ful dreams ;  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a 
jury  of  phisicians  "  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vol.  i.  p.  218). 
The  solitary  habits  of  the  hare  have  probably  gained  for 
it  the  reputation  of  gloominess.     Drayton  writes : — 

"  The  melancholy  hare  form'd  on  brakes  and  briars." 

{Polyolbion,  song  ii.) 

Prince  Henry  suggests,  in  reply  to  FalstajffTs  assertion  that 
he  is  "  as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat : "  "  What  sayest  thou  to 
a  hare  or  the  melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ?  "  (1  Henry  IV., 
i.  2,  86). 

A  hare  was  called  a  leveret  the  first  year,  a  hare  the 
second,  and  a  great  hare  the  third.  There  were  several 
curious  fancies  connected  with  this  animal.  When  it 
sleeps  the  hare's  eyelids  do  not  quite  join,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  notion  that  it  slept  with  its  eyes  open : — 


MM 


That  looking  to  my  gold  with  such  hare's  eyes, 
That  ever  open,  ay,  even  when  they  sleep." 

(Ben  Jokson,  The  Case  is  Altered^  v.  ^.) 

"  Tread  softly,  Trollio,  my  father  sleeps  still. 
Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  sleeps  like  a  hare,  with  his  eyes  open, 
An  that's  no  good  sign." 

(Ford,  The  Lover^s  Melancholy,  ii.  2.) 

Topsell  gives  an  odd  explanation  of  the  expression  hare^ 
eyed: — 

"  The  eyelids  comming  from  the  brows  are  too  short  to  cover  their 
eyes,  and  therefore  this  bcnce  is  very  wcake  in  them,  and  besides  their 
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M¥tir  rfMinli  Nlni«)Mt,  for  fnar  of  dogi  und  iwiftnesse  causeth  them  to  see 
itm  lfiMN«ti  wliMii  ihity  run  thoy  ihut  thoir  eiesi  And  when  they  sleep 
Miiiy  iitioii  tliMiii.*'    (PiigM  Unn.) 

I^yly  ulludtm  to  a  vory  ouriouH  notion:  ''Hares  we  cannot 
|ii>,  Imm'huho  tlioy  kiw  nuilo  onu  year  and  the  next  female" 
(A/j^i/tM);  iMul  Klotoht^r,  in  the  Ounile  Shepherd,  writes, 
"  ilMii^M  tliut  yoarly  moxom  ohango.'* 

"  Mail  ai*  a  Maivh  hart> "  ia  an  old  proverb: — 

**'rii«»  UImI  of  thi»  brymntoik  blew  «w«y  his  braine 
MtMHH^  M  MA^'h  hiuiK** 

^Skkm\>N|  jTW  CSroume  of  LaufreU,) 

\\  \VH«  \s\uiktsli^nH)  unluoky  if  a  haro  crossed  the  path : — 

'VhM  \hmihIuo  »4gu,  »«»  some  divine. 
Of  ftmuuo  lm\l  ti>  koop  us." 

(Ellison,  2Vtp  to  Benwdl,  Ix.) 

HI\alii*|UMM^*  ha«  many  references  to  this  creature's 
llmi»ln>i  ^VV  Tx^i^  JMch  declares  that  Viola  is  "a  very 
tluhoi\o«li  (MiUfY  lM»y,  ajul  more  a  coward  than  a  hare" 
[l\Mrth  .N#>A^Ui.  4.420). 

\\\   hin   (I'tMitirio  on  English  dogs,  Dr.  Caius  makes 
nu^^U»M\  i»f  a  jmrforming  hare: — 

^*  A  ltH(«^  O^^^^kS  *^  wildt^  Aud  skip}vishe  beast)  was  seene  in  England 
\\\  \\\^^  HnUtuifthiuuut  of  tho  Wholders,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God 
\l\\\\x  Uo(<  ouiily  iUuuoiug  in  nu^^ure.but  playing  with  his  former  feet 
\\\\\^\^\\  ^  Ubi^iiot,  and  olv«it»rYiug  just  number  of  strv>kes  (as  a  practi- 
MoMvtV  \\y  ^i^^^  A^t^^)  iK^idos  that  nipping  and  pinching  a  dc^:ge  with 
I^U  \\^^\\\  uud  oluwt^,  and  crufUy  thumping  him  with  the  force  of  his 
\\\\iW.  'Ihu  iit  \\\\  tvum|H^ry  tale,  (nor  trifling  toye)  as  I  imagine,  and 
^\^mi|\nn  m«i  uuswuthv  to  bo  ro|H)rte^l,  for  I  rwken  it  a  re«^uitall  of  my 
V(H><uUt,  uv>^  tv»  di\»\vuo  iu  the  !»eas  wf  silence  any  speciall  thing,  wherein 
\\\K\  |U\t\(vUuu'4t  aud  vtVivtvial  wvxrkiug  of  nature  is  to  be  (vndered." 
^^Vi'UM«,  lrtmv»  p.  U\.\ 


i|\ 


TUu  ^uvU^.\  d\H'Uu*  vvuut^  to  inf^urm  us  if  the  aforesaid  dog 
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was  kept  in  the  company  of  the  hare  for  the  pnrpose  of 
heing  periodically  pommelled  for  the  amusement  of  the 
specbttors.  If  he  was  so  retained,  we  may  imagine 
without  much  difficulty  what  the  reflections  of  the  un- 
fortunate dog  may  have  been,  both  upon  the  providential 
working  of  nature  and  upon  the  humanity  of  hia  owner. 
Ben  Jonson  includes  a  similar  performing  animal  in  hia 
list  of  curiosities  which  were  exhibited  at  Bartholomenr 
Fair : — 

"  Watpe.  I  have  been  at  the  eagle,  and  the  blnck  wolf,  and  the  bull 
with  the  five  legs — he  was  a  calf  at  Uibridge  Fair  two  years  agone — 
sad  at  the  dogs  that  dance  the  luorrice,  and  the  hare  of  the  tabor ;  and 
miRt  him  at  all  theue  I  Sure  this  must  Deeds  be  soms  fiue  sight  thai 
holds  him  so,  if  it  have  him."    {Bariholomeu!  -Fair,  t.  3.) 

Mrs.  Palliser  {Higtoria  Devices,  1870,  p.  236)  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  many  emblems  adopted  by  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  embroidered  by  her  during  her  captivity, 
was  a  lion  taken  in  a  net,  and  bares  wantonly  passing  over 
him,  with  the  words,  Et  lepores  devicto  insuUanl  leone — 
"Even  hares  trample  on  the  conquered  lion."  Of  this 
device  Alciati  gives  a  representation  in  his  work  oil 
emblems.  To  this  drawing  Shakspeare  possibly  refers. 
Philip  Favlconhridge  says,  tauntingly,  to  Auslria: — 

"  You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
WboBe  valour  pluoka  dead  lions  by  the  beard." 

{King  John,  ±1,121.) 

Rabbits   were    plentiful    in    all    parts   of    England. 
William  Lambarde,  in  his  Peramhdation  of     _^j^^,. 
Kent,  writes  of  that  county,  in  1576 ; — 

"Parke*  of  fallow  deem,  and  gnmes  of  gray  ooniea,  it  mdint^nBth 
manf,  the  ona  for  pleasure,  and  the  other  for  profit,  an  it  may  well 
appear  by  this,  that  within  memorie  almost  the  one  halfe  of  the  G»t 
eorte  be  disparted,  and  the  number  of  warreyna  continutlh,  if  it  do  not 
increase  daily.  As  for  red  deere,  and  blacke  conies,  it  nourisheth  Ibem 
not,  IB  having  no  forest,  or  great  walks  of  waste  grounds  for  the  one, 
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and  cot  tarying  the  time  to  raise  to  game  by  the  other:  for  bl&cke 
oouftis  are  kept  partly  for  their  skins,  whiuh  have  th'jir  season  in 
winter;  and  Rent  by  the  nearne&se  to  LoodoQ,  hnth  so  quicke  market 
of  yong  rahbeta,  that  it  killelh  this  game  chieHy  ia  summer." 

Holinshed,  dealing  with  England  more  generally,  gives 
much  the  same  account : — 

"A*  for  warrens  of  conies,  I  judge  them  almost  innumerable  and 
dailie  like  (o  increiise,  by  reason  that  the  blacks  skinij  of  those  beasts 
are  thought  to  countcrvaile  the  prices  of  their  naked  carcases,  and  this 
is  the  onelie  cause  whie  the  graie  are  lesse  esljM^med.  Neere  unto 
London  their  quickest  merchandiie  ia  of  the  yong  rabbets,  wherefor 
the  older  conies  are  brought  from  further  off,  where  is  no  such  speed's 
uttemnco  of  rabbels  aud  sucklings  In  their  season,  uor  %o  great  losse 
by  their  skins,  aith  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  their  full  groatDesse 
with  their  owners."     (CAronietes,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  ed.  180T.) 

In  this  work  (p.  57)  we  are  told  that  in  the  groap  of 
ialands  known  as  the  Channel  Islands — 

"  is  also  the  rocky  Isle  of  Buihoo,  but  now  the  Isle  of  Rats,  so  called  of 
the  huge  plenlie  of  rats  that  are  found  there,  though  otherwise  it  is 
rapleaiahed  with  inflnit  store  of  conies,  betweens  whome  and  the  rats 
ai  I  conjecture,  the  same  which  we  call  Turkic  conies  are  oftcntimea 
produced  among  those  fuw  houses  that  are  to  be  seene  iu  this  island." 

Fynes  Jloryson  also  notices  the  abundance  of  these 
little  rodents.  "England,"  he  says,  "hath  infinite 
number  of  conies,  whereof  the  skinnos  especially  black 
and  silver  haired  are  much  prised,  and  in  great  quantities 
transported,  especially  into  Turkey"  {Itinerary,  p.  148). 

The  rabbit,  or  cony,  was  considered  to  have  but  a 
scanty  allowance  of  brains.  The  verb  "  to  cony-catch  " 
was  often  used  when  a  aimple-mindod  victim  was  deceived 
or  entrapped.  A  French  commentator  on  Bu  Bartas 
informs  us  that  the  cony  \a — 

"a  beast,  which  by  reason  of  his  feare,  loscth  all  ordinarie  remem- 
brance ;  whence  the  French  proverb  commoth,  Thou  hast  as  much 
memory  as  a  hare,  or  conny :  thou  hast  lust  It  in  lunuiog. 
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The  name  rabbet-sucJcer,  or  young  cony,  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  dupe  of  any  imposture.  Shakspeare  uses 
the  former  name  in  its  literal  sense  : — 

** Prince,  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do  thou  stand  for  me, 
and  ni  play  my  father. 

"  FcU,  Depose  me  ?  If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so  majestically, 
both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-sucker, 
or  a  poulter's  hare."    (1  Henry  IV,,  ii.  4,  476.) 

On  account  of  their  abundance  rabbits  were  not 
held  in  high  estimation  for  the  table.  Instructions 
are  given  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge 
for  unlacing^  or  cutting  up,  a  cony.  The  sauce  recom- 
mended is  either  vinegar  and  ginger,  or  mustard  at»d 
sugar. 

No  doubt  Shakspeare  had  often  watched  with  amuse- 
ment the  antics  of  these  merry  little  creatures.  He  may 
have  seen,  in  tlie  evening  of  a  showery  summer  day,  the 
furzy  down  or  the  woodland  glade  at  one  moment  bare 
and  deserted,  and  the  next  alive  with  "earth-delving 
conies,"  frisking  and  gambolling  on  the  dewy  grass. 
Tlie  servants  of  Aujidius  comment  on  the  reception  which 
Coriolanua  has  met  with  from  their  master,  and  discuss 
the  chances  of  a  speedy  attack  upon  Home.  One  of  the 
men  declares  that,  although  the  enemies  of  the  warlike 
visitor  have  triumphed  for  a  time,  yet  Coriolanus  has  left 
many  friends  behind  him.  They  have  withdrawn  from 
his  side,  and  taken  shelter  from  the  storm  of  unpopularity 
that  has  overwhelmed  him;  "But  when  they  shall  see, 
sir,  his  crest  up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will 
out  of  their  burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all 
with  him  "  {Cortolanus,  iv.  5,  224). 

It  is  not  easy  to  identify  all  the  animals  described 
by  the  early  travellers,  but  the  minute  details 
given  by  Gonzalo  Ferdinando  de  Oviedo  in 
his  account  of  the  West  Indies  leaves  little  doubt  that 
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the  aubjecit   of  his  dianoiirse  is  the  Ai,   or  Three-toed 
Slotb,  a  species  common  in  Brazil. 

"  There  is,"  he  writes,  "  anothtr  strangs  beast,  which,  hy  a  name  of 
contrary  effect,  tho  Spaniards  call  cagntudo,  thai  is,  llie  Light  Dogge, 
whereaa  it  \a  one  of  thu  slowest  beasta  iu  the  world,  and  bo  heavie  and 
dull  in  nioviog,  that  it  can  scarcely  goe  Rftio  pasea  in  a  whole  day  : 
these  beasts  are  in  the  same  land,  and  are  very  strunge  to  behold  for 
the  disproportion  that  they  have  to  all  other  beasts :  they  are  about  two 
spans  in  length  when  thoy  are  growne  to  their  full  bignesse,  but  when 
they  are  very  young,  they  are  somewhat  more  grouse  then  long;  they 
have  foure  aubtill  feete,  and  in  every  one  of  them  foure  clawes  like  unto 
birdfl,  and  joyued  together :  yet  are  aeither  their  clawes  or  their  feet 
able  to  sustcine  their  bodies  from  the  ground,  by  reason  whereof,  and 
hy  the  heavinesse  of  their  bodies,  thoy  draw  their  bellies  on  the 
ground :  their  neckea  are  high  and  strelght,  and  all  equal  like  the  pestle 
of  a  niorter,  which  ie  altogether  equal  even  unto  the  top,  without 
making  any  proportion  or  similitude  of  a  head,  or  any  difference  except 
in  the  noddle,  and  in  the  tops  of  their  neckes :  they  have  very  round 
faces  much  like  unto  owlea,  and  have  a  marke  of  their  own  haire  after 
the  manner  of  a  circle,  which  maketh  their  faces  seeme  somwhat  more 
long  then  lBr<;e :  they  have  small  eyes  and  round,  and  nostrils  like  unto 
monkeyea :  tbey  have  little  mouthes,  and  moove  their  neckes  from  one 
side  to  another,  aa  though  they  were  astonished :  their  chiefe  deaire 
and  delight  is  to  cleave  and  sticke  fast  unto  trees,  or  some  other  thing 
whereby  tbey  may  climbe  aloft,  and  therefore  for  the  most  part,  these 
beasts  are  found  uimn  trees,  whereunto  cleaving  foKt,  they  mount  up 
hy  little  and  little,  staying  themselves  by  their  long  clawes:  the 
colour  of  the  halre  la  betweene  ruaset  and  white,  and  of  the  proper 
colour  of  the  haire  of  a  weasell :  they  have  no  taylos,  and  their  voice  is 
much  differing  from  other  beasts,  for  they  sing  onely  in  the  night, 
and  that  continually  from  time  to  time,  singing  ever  sixe  notes  one 
hi^cr  then  another,  so  falling  with  the  same,  that  the  first  note  is 
the  highest,  and  the  otiier  In  a  baser  tune,  as  if  a  man  should  say,  La, 
aol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  so  this  beast  saith,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.  And 
doubtlesae,  it  seemetb  to  me  that  as  I  have  said  In  the  chapter  of  the 
beast  called  iardati,  that  those  beasts  might  be  the  originall  and 
documeut  to  imbarbe  horses:  even  so  the  first  invention  of  musicke 
might  seeme  by  the  bearing  of  this  beast,  to  have  the  first  principlea 
of  that  science,  rather  then  by  any  other  thing  iu  the  world.  But  now 
to  retutne  lo  the  historic.  I  say  that  in  a  short  8p.%ce  after  this  beast 
hath  sung,  and  hatb  paused  a  while,  shee  retumeth  at^aine  to  the  selfe- 


le  soDg,  and  duth  tbis  onely  in  the  i 


a  the  day.    And 
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whereas  I  m;  selfe  have  kept  them  in  mj  hou«e,  I  could  never  perceive  1 
other  bat  that  they  live  onely  of  aire  r  snd  of  the  same  opinion  ar 
I  maoner  all  meu  of  those  regions,  because-  lliey  Lave  never  m 
them  eate  any  thing,  but  ever  turoe  their  heads  and  moutlies  tonard 
that  part  where  (be  wind  bloweth  mosl,  whereby  may  be  considered 
that  they  take  most  pleasure  in  the  ayre.  1'hey  bite  not,  nor  yet  can 
bite,  having  very  little  moutheu :  they  are  not  veneniuug  or  ooyoua  any 
way,  but  altogether  brutish,  and  utterly  unprofitable,  and  without 
commodiiie  yet  knowne  la  men."    (funrftos,  vol.  iii.  p.  978.) 

Joseph  Acosta,  another    traveUer,  is  more   accurate  \ 
OS   to   the   number   of  claws  that   this   musical   animal 


"  There  is  another  etmnge  beast,  which  for  his  groat  heavinesse, 
and  slownesse  in  moving,  they  call  perico-Ugero,  or  the  little  light 
dogge ;  hee  hath  three  nailes  to  every  hand,  and  mooves  both  band  and  j 
feele,  as  it  were  by  compasse  and  very  heavily  :  it  is  in  face  like  to  a  - 
jnkey,  and  hnth  a  slirill  cri«;  it  climeth  trees  and  eates  anta." 
{Purekat,  vol.  iii.  p.  966.) 

BuEfon,  in  his  Natural  Eistory,  gives  an  account  of 
the  ni.  According  to  this  naturalist  every  part  of  the 
unfortunate  sloth  is  an  error  in  nature.  It  is  unable  to 
walk  or  even  to  crawl ;  it  has  no  weapons  of  offence  or 
defence;  slowness,  habitual  pain,  and  stupidity  are  the 
results  of  the  "strange  and  bungling  confnmiation  of 
creatures  to  whom  nature  has  been  unkind,  and  who 
exhibit  to  ua  the  picture  of  innate  misery."  More  recent 
observers,  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  the  animal  in 
its  native  haunts,  tell  us  that  its  formation  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  environments.  The  sloth's  progress  I 
along  the  level  surface  of  tha  ground  is  tedious  and 
painful,  but  when  it  gains  the  branch  of  a  tree,  its  natural 
habitat,  the  strong  curved  claws,  which  impeded  its  loco- 
motion before,  form  so  many  grappling  irons,  by  means  of 
wLii'h  it  can  pass  from  bough  to  bough  with  ease  and 
co'nfort,  and  with  fair  celerity.  It  feeds,  not  upon  ants,  | 
but  upon  young  leaves  and  ehoots. 
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Don  GoDZalo  writes  further ; — 


Armadillo. 


s  aiiDtlier  kinde  of  bcasie  Bceas  in  the  firme  land  [South 
ica]  nhich  seenietli  very  Btrenge  ftnd  m&rveiloUB 
e  Christiaa  men  to  behold,  aod  much  difTeriag 
from  nil  other  beasts  which  have  beene  seene  Ju  other  parts  of  the 
world :  these  beaata  are  called  Bardati,  and  are  foure  fooled,  having 
tboir  taile  aud  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies  covered  oiiely  with  a 
akin  like  to  a  barbed  horse,  or  the  checkered  akin  of  a  lisart  or  cro- 
codile, of  colour  betweecie  wbil«  and  nisaet,  inclining  somewhat  more 
to  white.  And  if  these  beaats  had  ever  beene  eeene  in  these  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  first  barbed  horaes  bad  their  original,  ao  man 
wonld  judge  but  that  the  forme  and  fashion  of  the  cojierture  of  horses 
furnished  for  the  warres,  was  Grat  devised  by  the  siglit  of  these  beasts." 
(Purehaa,  Yol.  iii.  p.  977). 

Joseph  Acosta,  in  the  same  work,  informs  us  that  in 
Peru— 

"  there  bee  little  beasts  which  goe  through  the  woods,  called  Arma- 
dillos, by  reason  of  the  defence  they  have,  hiding  themselves  williin 
their  scales,  and  opening;  when  they  list :  I  have  eatec  of  them,  and 
doe  not  hold  it  for  mente  of  any  great  worth ;  but  the  flesh  of  the 
ygvanai  is  a  belter  meato,  hut  more  horrible  to  the  eye;  for  they  are 
like  to  the  very  liiardea  of  Spaine,  although  they  bee  of  a  doubtfuU 
kinde,  for  they  goe  to  the  water,  and  comming  to  land,  they  climbs 
the  trees  upon  the  bankes,  and  as  they  cast  themselres  from  the  trees 
into  the  waler  the  hoates  watch  underneath  to  receive  them." 

Topsell  gives  an  account  of  two  extraordinary  animals, 
the  latter  of  which  corresponds  to  the  armadillo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duck-like  hilL 

"  Of  the  TfttiiB,  or  Guinean  Beast,"  he  writes, "  this  la  a  fonre-fooled 
strange  beast,  which  Bellonius  saith,  he  found  in  Turchia,  among  the 
mountebank es  and  apothiraries.  It  is  brought  for  the  most  part  out 
of  the  new-found  world,  and  out  of  Guinia,  and  may  therefore  be  safely 
conveyed  into  those  parts,  because  it  is  naturally  covered  with  a  harde 
Bheli,  devided  and  interlined  like  the  fins  of  fishes,  outwardly  seeming 
buckled  to  the  backe  like  coat-armor,  with  which  the  benet  draweth 
up  his  body  as  a  hedghog  doth  within  his  prickled  skin,  and  therefore^ 
I  take  it  to  be  a  Braailian  hedghog.  The  merchants  as  I  have  heard 
and  cittizouB  of  London  keeps  off  with  these  tlieir  garden  wormca.  .  .  . 
There  is  another  beast  that  may  bee  compared  to  this,  whereof  Car- 
I  «ilan<u  wiiteth,  and  be  calletb  the  name  of  it  Aiochtochth.    It  is  a 
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The  Ant-eater. 


creature,  found  id  HiBpank  Nova,  neare  the  river  Alvaradus, 
being  not  greater  tbeo  a  cat,  Iiaving  the  bil  or  snawt  of  a  mallard,  the 
feet  of  an  b«dge-hog,  and  a  very  long  necke.  It  i«  covered  al  over 
witb  a  ebell  like  the  trapplogea  of  a  horse,  divided  as  in  a  lobster  aod 
not  continued  as  in  an  oyater ;  and  bo  covered  tberewitb,  that  neitber 
tlie  necke  nor  tbe  bead  appeare  plainely,  but  onely  the  eares;  and  the 
Bpaniards  for  thia  cause  call  it  armalo  and  contaxto :  there  be  some  due 
Affirme  tliat  it  hatb  a  voice  like  swine,  but  the  feet  thereof  are  not 
iadeed  so  cIotou  that  they  remaine  unequal,  but  are  like  to  a  horses, 
I  meane  the  several  cloves,  there  are  of  these  as  I  have  Learde  to  be 
seene  iti  gardens  in  Loudou,  nhtcb  are  kept  to  destroy  the  garden 
wormea."    (Page  706.) 

The  former  animal  is  possibly  the  Peba  armadillo  (Tatusia 
peba),  a  species  of  armadillo  found  throughout  Central 
and  South  America. 

A  Portuguese  resident  in  Brazil,  gives  a  description 
of  the  Ant-eater,  or  Ant-bear,  which,  though 
Bomewhat  grotesque  in  its  wording,  is  fairly^ 
correct. 
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"  Tbe  tamandua,"  he  says,  "  is  of  notable  admiration,  it  is  of  tbe 

bignesBe  of  a  great  dog,  more  round  then  long,  and  the  tayle  is  twice 

)r  thrice  as  long  as  the  bodie,  and  bo  full  of  haire,  that  from  the  heate, 

raine,  cold  aod  winde,  bee  harbouretb  himselfe  all  tmder  it,  that  yee 

an  see  nothing  of  him.     The  head  is  small,  and  hath  a  tbicne  snout, 

lO  greater  mouth  then  an  oyle  cruze,  round  and  not  open,  the  tongue 

I  ia  of  three  quarters  long,  and  with  it  he  licketb  up  the  ants,  whereon 

aely  feeds;  he  is  diligent  in  seeking  of  the  ant-heapes,  and  with 

the  clawes  beo  breaketh  them,  and  casting  out  bis  tongue  the  ants 

I   Rtick  to  it,  and  so  be  drawea  them  in,  having  no  more  mouth  then 

to  hold  his  tongue  full  of   them ;   it  is  of  a    great  fiercenesse,  and 

loth  assault  many  people  and  beasts.     The  ounces  doe  feare  them  and 

the  dogs  eiceediiigly,  and  whatsoever  they  catch,  they  teare  with  their 

olawes ;  they  are  not  eaten,  neither  are  they  good  for  any  thing  hut  to 

^^     destroy  the  ant-beapes ;   and  they  are  so  many  that  they  will  never 

^K    be  destroyed  altogether."    (PurcAai,  vol.  iv.  p.  1301.) 

H  Th( 
■  afo 

^H  tra^ 


j  The  ant-eater,  though  provided  with  powerful  claws,  and 
I  a  formidable  antagonist  when  roused,  does  not  attack  either 
a  or  beast  unprovoked.  This  animal  is  called  by  other 
I  travellers  the  b 


Mremoe. 
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Oonzalo  clescribes,  under  it«  native  name,  another, 
and  perhaps  the  strangest  of  the  New-World  animuls, 
the  Opossum : — 

"  The  ChurchU  ia  as  bigge  aa  a  small  conia,  tawnie,  aburp-snowted, 
dogtaotbed,  iong-taylcd  like  a  rat.  Tbe;  doe  great 
harme  to  their  lieimes,  killing;  aunietimes  tweiitie  or 
more  at  once  to  sucke  their  bluud :  and  if  they  then  hove  young,  ahee 
carrieth  them  with  hor  in  a  ba^iie  of  skin  under  her  belly,  running 
alongEt  tbe  same  like  a  satcboll,  which  ehee  opens  and  abuts  at 
pleaaure  to  let  them  in  and  out:  and  if  any  come  with  light  when  the 
dsmme  and  young  are  at  their  hen-bloud  dainties,  shee  receives  them 
into  this  bagge  and  runneth  away  with  them.  And  if  shee  finde  the 
way  stopped,  ebee  cltmetb  up  above  the  hen  rooat,  and  is  sometimes 
taken  alive  or  dead  in  this  manner,  aa  I  have  aeHne."  (f  urcAos, 
vol.  iii.  p.  905.) 

Another  traveller,  Girolamo  Benzoni,  a  Milanese,  writes  in 
a  work  published  at  Venice  in  1565  :— 

"There  exists  also  a  monstrous  animal,  that  has  a  pouch  under  ita 
atomach,  into  which  it  makea  the  young  ones  (let  when  it  wauls  to  go 
from  oue  place  to  another ;  thisanimal  has  the  body  and  the  snout  of  a 
foi,  with  fure  pawa  and  hind  teet  like  thoae  of  a  cal,  but  more  handy, 
and  its  ears  are  like  those  of  the  rat."  (^History  of  Amtrica,  reprint, 
Hakluyt  Society,  1S57.) 

From  one  of  these  descriptions  Du  Bartas  probahly 
derived  his  exaggerated  notions  of  the  formidable  nature j 
of  the  opossum  i — 

"I  fear  the  beast  bred  in  the  bloody  coast 
Of  Cannibals,  which  thousand  times  (almost) 
He-whelps  her  whelps,  and  in  her  teuder  womb, 
Shee  doth  aa  oft  her  living  brood  re-tomb." 

{Divine  Weckts,  p.  GO.) 


Marshjf  Condition  of  England.  1G9 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  when  we  pass  from  quadrupeds 
to  Birds,  how  different  was  the  external  aspect 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  from  that 
which  it  wears  to-day.  Forests  extended  for  many  miles, 
of  which  now  only  the  name  and  one  or  two  patriarchal- 
looking  trees  remain.  That  marshes  stretched  far  inland 
from  the  coast,  even  within  sight  of  the  large  towns,  is 
evident  from  the  frequent  reference  to  ague,  low  fever, 
and  other  maladies  arising  from  malaria.  Norden  writes 
of  Essex,  in  1593  :— 

'*Tbis  shire  seeraeth  to  me  to  deserve  the  title  of  the  Englishe 
Goshen,  the  fattest  of  the  lande :  comparable  to  Palestina,  that  floweth 
with  milke  and  hunnye.  But  I  cannot  commende  the  healthfulnes 
of  it :  and  especiallie  nere  the  sea  coastes,  Rochford,  Denge,  Tendering 
Hundreds  and  other  lowe  places  about  the  creekes,  which  gave  me  a 
moste  cruell  quateme  fever.  But  the  manie  and  sweete  commodities 
countervayle  the  danger." 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  many  inland  places. 
Little  by  little  these  low-lying  districts  have  been 
drained,  and  the  woods  and  forests  have  been  cleared. 
This  transition  must  have  had  more  eflfect  on  the  life  of 
birds  than  on  that  of  quadrupeds.  The  deer,  though 
restricted  in  their  range,  had  parks  set  aside  for  their 
preservation  ;  laws  against  their  destruction  made  amends 
for  their  loss  of  freedom.     Of  other  wild  animals,  the  fox 
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and  hare  were  protected  on  account  of  the  amuaement 
their  pursuit  afforded,  and  the  badger,  otter,  and  wild  cat 
still  remained  in  parts  of  the  island. 

To  the  esteusive  drainage  of  marshy  lands  is  to  be 
traced  the  dimiDUtion  and  final  disappearance  of  a  great 
number  of  water  and  wading  birds.  Naturalists  are 
indebted  to  the  slowness  with  which  this  work  of 
reclaiming  the  land  proceeded  for  the  preservation  of 
many  species  to  a  suthciently  recent  period  to  be  re- 
corded by  the  sportsmau  or  the  chronicler.  "  The  old 
order  chaugeth,  yielding  place  to  new,"  and  though  sports- 
men and  epicures  may  lament  the  scarcity  of  the  heron, 
the  curlew,  and  the  knot,  the  lover  of  melody  has  full 
compensation  in  the  song  of  the  lark,  the  robin,  and  the 
thrush.  The  traveller  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  the  last 
resort  of  many  species  of  water  birds,  would  hardly  now 
send  his  friends  at  home  a  report  such  as  old  Camden 
gives : — 

"  AH  tilts  tract-over  &t  certaine  aeasona,  good  GFod,  what  store  of 
foules,  to  say  nothing:  o!  fishes,  is  heere  to  he  found  1  I  mrane  not 
those  vulgar  hirils  whicli  in  other  places  are  bigbl?  esteemed  aod  heare 
a  great  price,ag  tealcs,  quailea,  woodcocks,  pheasants,  partridges,  Ac,  but 
such,  as  we  have  do  Latin  DBmes  for,  the  very  delicate  diiinties  of  service, 
mentes  for  the  demigods,  and  greatly  sought  for  hy  these  that  love  the 
tooth  so  well,  I  nieaue,  pults,  godwitts,  knotts,  that  is  to  say,  Cauuts  or 
knoutsbirds,  for  out  of  Denmark  they  are  thought  to  fly  hither." 
{Sritaint.) 

The  Rev.  E.  Lubbock,  in  his  work,  The  Fauna  of 

Norfolk,  published  1845,  gives  many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  marshy  districts 
of  that  coimty.     He  writes  (page  48)  :— 

"  The  Norfolk  fens  most  in  days  of  yore  have  literally  swarmed  with 
different  species  of  birds.  If  we  glance  at  the  position  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  upon  the  map,  we  at  once  perceive  that  they  stand  out  as  it 
were  offering  an  asylum  to  the  tttorra -beaten  bird  coming  from  the 
ocean.  It  we  oonnidar  the  great  variety  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
nuirshf  part  of  the  county,  and  the  way  ia  which  Bwnmp  and  high 


ground  are  continiiallf  interminglpd,  it  Is  plain  that  fonncTly  the 
Norfolk  fens  must  have  offered  the  fairest  retreat  of  water  birds.  It  i» 
ain^lar  Low  universal  has  beea  the  omiiision  of  this  district  amongst 
older  writers  dd  natural  histoiy. " 

This  autboi'  notices  the  preference  our  forefathers 
appear  to  have  had  for  Hater  over  land  birds  aa  delicacies 
for  the  table. 

"  On  the  oocABioa  of  any  festival,"  he  says  (p.  67),  "  the 
inhabitnntB  of  the  marsh  ore  found  in  ibe  place  of  honour,  and 
land  birdii  are  quite  neglected.  The  same  prHfereoce  fur  fen  birds, 
the  waders  esiiccially,  pervades  the  whole  of  the  '  L'EHtraDge '  house- 
keeping. Euotts  and  plovers,  with  the  curlews,  afipear  muKt  prized  ; 
a  redshank  is  about  ooo  fourth  the  value  of  a  plover;  teal  occur  only 
twice,  and  the  ruif  is  not  mentioned.  Plieawnts  and  partridges  appear 
Mveral  times,  hut  only  two  or  three  at  the  most.  The  sea-pye  (oyster* 
catcher)  is  in  the  list,  and  another  mysterious  fowl  called  a  popeler, 
which  is  insecttd  in  company  with  herons." 

In  an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Judges  of  Assize, 
going  the  Western  and  Oxford  Circuits,  between  the  years 
1596  and  1601,  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Camden  Miaeellawj,  1857,  mention  is  made  of  a  variety  of 
birds  which  were  sent  ub  presents  to  the  judges  by  the 
sherifTsof  the  difiereut  tuwus.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
reprint  we  find  a  list  of  the  various  contributions : — 

"  We  do  not  now  dress  the  bustaid,  one  of  which  was  giveo  at 
Salisbury  in  1600;  or  the  heruu  \  or  the  heronshawes,  which  came  In 
kt  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  and  Launceetou ;  the  curUw,  or  the 
gull,  or  the  pufGu,  which  was  a  rarity  met  with  in  Cornwall  alone;  or 
the  kite,  cooked  at  Exeter.  The  peacock  was  once  dressed  at  Chard ; 
the  swan  at  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Audover,  Taunton,  and  two  cygnets 
at  Oxford.  Turkeys,  then  a  rare  bird,  were  presented  ou  the  earliest 
circuit  in  Cornwall ;  the  beath-poults,  now  seldom  met  with  in  the 
west,  were  sent  as  presents  at  Salisbury,  Dorchester, and  Stafford;  and 
the  h«ath-cock  at  Lauoccston.  Pheasants,  of  which  there  were  not 
many,  and  partridges,  which  were  abundant,  were  killed  on  both 
Circuits  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  also  in  February. 
Quails,  now  very  scarce,  formed  a  portion  of  the  presents  in  each  of 
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the  westara  towns  and  at  Oxford.  Plovera,  golden  aod  green,  arrived 
at  Taunlon  and  Eieter ;  puetts  at  Winoliestur,  Salisbury,  Doroliester, 
Exeter,  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Stafford ;  aod  a  dozuo  oien  and  kyae, 
being  birds,  [ruffa  aod  reeves  ?]  aiipear  once  in  July  at  Eiet«r." 

Consideriog  the  difScultiea  of  tmnaport  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  appears  to  have  been  well  supplied 
with  commodities.  The  daily  meal  of  even  the  nobles 
was  probably  simple,  but  on  state  occasions  the  bill  of 
fare  presented  great  variety.  Christmas,  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  play  by  Thomas  Nasb,  Summer's  Last 
WHl  and  Testament,  printed  1600,  exclaims — 

"  0,  it  were  a  trim  thing  to  send,  as  the  Roruans  did,  round  about 
the  world  for  provision  for  ooe  banquet.  I  must  rig  ships  to  Samoa  for 
peacocks;  to  Paphos  for  pigeons;  to  Austria  fur  oysters;  to  Fbasis  for 
pheasants;  to  Arabia  for  phmnijces;  to  Meander  for  swans;  to  the 
Orcades  for  geese  ;  to  Phrygia  for  woodcocks ;  to  Malta  fur  cranes;  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  for  puiBns ;  to  Ambracia  for  cheatuuts — and  all  for  one 
feast. 

"  Will  Summer,  O  sir,  you  need  not  ;  you  may  buy  them  at 
London,  better  cheap."  (Dudsley'!  Old  Plays,  toI,  viii,,  ed.  W.  C. 
Hailitt.) 

Bird-fowling  has  from  time  immemorial  been  man's 
favourite  pursuit,  and  great  has  been  ulso  the  ingenuity 
displayed  by  him  in  devising  methods  for  beguiling  or 
destroying  his  feathered  prey.  Thomas  Burton  quaintly 
writes : — 

"Fowling  is  more  troublfflomo  [than  hawkini;],  but  al  out  as 
delightsome  to  some  sorts  of  men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades, 
ginnes,  stnngs,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  caiU,  stalking-horses,  setting- 
dogges,  coy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to  lake 
laiks  with  dny-uet«,  small  birds  with  chafTo-nct,  plovers,  partridges, 
herons,  sniM,  &c.  Henry  the  Third,  Kiug  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the 
Jeiuite  reports  of  him,  lib,  3,  cap.  T),  was  much  afftcled  with  catcbiog 
of  quailes ;  and  many  gentlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning 
and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  theyr  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any 
]iaines  1«  eatlsGe  their  delight  in  that  kinde."  (^Anatomy  of  Melan- 
dioli/,  vol.  i.  p.  G28.) 


Theories  of  Migration. 
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Among  the  ancients  the  migration  of  birds  was  made   i 
the  flubjpct  of  close   observation.     Auguries  , 

were  drawn  from  tlie  flight  of  passage  birds, 
and  agricultural  operations  were  to  some  extent  regu- 
lated by  the  early  or  late  appearance  of  the  diflferent 
species.  But  howeyer  accurate  may  have  been  the  know- 
ledge whiob  the  priests  and  farmers  of  Rome  possessed 
concerning  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  migrating  birds,  their  conjectures,  aa  well 
as  those  of  our  own  early  naturalists,  as  to  the  destinatioa 
of  the  various  kinds  were  somewhat  eccentric.  According 
to  some  writers,  the  "half-year  birds,"  as  Izaak  Walton 
calls  them,  did  not  leave  the  country  at  all,  but  sought 
shelter  from  the  winter's  cold  in  mudbanks  and  hollow 
trees.  Of  ail  the  different  theories  suggested  in  explanar 
tion  of  the  annual  exodus  of  many  species  of  birds,  the 
very  strangest  is  propounded  in  a  paper  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  curiosities,  the  HarJeian  MiseeUany  (vol.  ii. 
p,  583),  enlitled  "An  enquiry  into  the  physical  and 
literal  senae  of  that  Scripture,  'The  stork  in  the  heaven 
knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the  turtle  and  the 
crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their 
coming.'  (Jeremiah  viii.  7.)"  The  writer  of  this  article 
vouchsafes  to  the  public  neither  signature  nor  date.  He 
argues  thit  if  the  flight  of  storks  had  been  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction  flocks  of  migrating  birds  would  have 
been  frequently  seen  by  travellers ;  he  therefore  assumes 
that  their  route  must  be  perpendicular,  and  Axes  upon 
the  moon  as  their  destination  : — 


"  Therefore  the  atork,  and  the  like  may  be  mSA  or  other  setuon- 
obierving  birds,  till  some  place  more  lit  can  be  assigned  to  them,  does 
gu  unto,  and  remain  in  ik>me  one  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and  that 
mtist  be  the  moon,  which  is  xaoht  likely  because  nearest,  and  bearing 
most  relation  to  this  our  earth,  as  appears  in  the  Copemican  scheme  j 
yet  is  the  distance  great  enough  to  denominate  the  passage  thither  an 
itineration  or  journey." 
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The  imagination  of  a  Jules  Verne  would  be  required 
to  supply  the  details  of  such  a  passage,  and  of  the  birds' 
sojourn  in  their  new  habitation,  Two  months  are  allowed 
by  this  ingenious  writer  for  the  upward  flight,  three  for 
the  necessary  repose  and  refreshment  in  the  lunar  world, 
and  two  nmre  for  tlie  return  jouruey, 

Harrison,  in  his   description   of  Britain,  prefixed  to 

LiBtsof      Holinshed's  Chronicle,  gives  a  list  of  English 

BirdB.        birds;  but  aa  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 

ia  limited,  the  catalngue  is  necessarily  incomplete.     ~ 

writes: — 

"  Order  requiretb  tliat  I  apeake  somewhat  of  the  foules  also  of  Eng- 
land, which  1  wAj  ea^jilie  divide  into  the  wild  and  tame :  but  alaa 
Buch  is  my  small  skill  in  foules,  that,  to  gb;  the  truth,  1  can  neither 
recite  their  numbers,  nor  well  distiuguish  one  bind  of  thera  from 
another.  ...  Of  suuh  [wildfowl]  therefore  as  are  bred  iu  our  laud,  we 
have  the  crane,  the  Utter,  the  wild  and  tame  swau,  the  bustard,  the 
herron,  curlew,  snite,  wildgoose,  wind  or  duttreil,  brant,  larke,  plover 
(of  both  sorts),  lapwiug,  teele,  wigeon,  mallard,  Kheldralie,  shoveler, 
pewet,  seamew,  barnacle,  quaile  (who  onelie  with  man  are  subject  to 
the  &l]iiig  sickenesse),  the  notte,  the  oliet  or  olife,  the  dunhird,  wood- 
cocke,  partrlch  and  feabant,  besides  divers  other,  whose  names  to  me 
are  utterlie  unkoown,  and  much  more  the  taste  uf  their  fiesb,  where- 
with I  was  never  acqu^nted.  .  ,  .  Our  tame  foule  ore  such  (for  the 
moat  part)  a^  are  common  both  to  us  and  to  other  countries,  as  cocks, 
hens,  geese,  duckes,  peacocks  of  Inde,  pigeons,  now  an  hurtful  evil  by 
reason  of  their  multitudes,  and  such  like.  I  would  likewise  intreat 
of  other  foules  which  we  repute  uncleane,  as  ravens,  crowes,  pies, 
choughes,  rookes,  kites,  jaies,  ringtuilea,  starlings,  woodspikea,  wood- 
nawes,  &o.  ...  It  may  be  that  some  looke  for  a  discourse  also  of  our 
other  foules  in  this  place  at  my  hand,  oa  nightingales,  thrushes,  blacke- 
birds,  mavises,  ruddocks,  redstarts  or  dunocks,  larkes,  tivits,  king- 
fishers, buntings,  turtles,  white  or  graie,  linets,  bulfinshes,  goldfinshes, 
washt^es,  cherieorackera,  yellowhammers,  fdfarea  &c.  But  I  should 
then  spend  more  time  upon  them  than  is  conveniont.  Neither  will  I 
Bpeake  of  our  costlie  and  curious  aviaries  daile  made  for  the  better 
hearing  of  tlicir  molodie,  and  observation  of  their  natures."  {Solinihed, 
vol.  i.  p.  374,  ed.  1807.) 

The    Noriliumberhnd  Household  Book,  which    giree 


's;^ 


L 


"  Northumlerlmid  Household  Book."  175 

an  account  of  tlie  domestic  economy  of  Percy,  Eiirl  of 
Northumberland,  was  written  in  the  year  Ij12.  It  wag  , 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  minuteness 
of  the  details  given  us  to  the  price  and  quantities  of 
the  articles  required  renders  this  and  similar  oolIectioDB 
valuable  sources  of  information  respecting  the  luxuries 
and  necessaries  of  the  time.  Bishop  Percy  points  out,  in 
the  preface  to  his  edition,  that — 

"  Our  nobility  in  the  more  early  times  lived  in  their  castles  with  i^ 
gross  and  barliarous  magnificence,  aurrouaded  with  rude  and  wnrlika 
followers,  without  cootrul  aod  without  system.  Aa  they  gradually 
emerged  from  this  barharity,  tboy  found  it  neceasory  to  establish  very 
minute  domestic  regulations  in  order  to  keep  their  turbulent  foUowera 
in  peace  and  orders  and  from  living  in  a  state  of  disordurly  grandeur, 
void  of  all  sytitcm,  would  naturally  enough  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  reducing  everything,  even  the  most  trifling  dishuraomenlB, 
tu  Btated  formal  rules.  It  may  be  considered  further,  that  a  nobleman 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  when  retired  to  his  castle,  liad  neither  books,  nor 
newHpFifMirs,  nor  literary  correspondence,  nor  visits,  nor  cards,  to  fill  up 
his  leisure ;  his  only  amuseraeuts  wore  flcld-sports,  and  as  these,  how- 
ever eagerly  pursued,  could  not  fill  up  all  his  vacant  hours,  the 
government  of  his  household  would  therefore  be  likely  enough  to 
engage  his  atteotion," 

We  find  from  the  above  work  that  the  list  of  birds 
reserved  exclusively  for  his  lordship's  table  includes 
many  species  which  would  in  modern  times  be  discarded 
as  worthless.  We  see  here,  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  names  of  the  heron,  bittern,  peacock,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, quail,  bustard,  mallard,  woodcock,  snipe,  lapwing, 
redshank,  plover,  stint,  widgeon,  knot,  dottrell,  reys  (of  ' 
ruffs  and  reeves),  seagull,  shoveler,  curlew,  seapye,  and  ] 
tern. 

Richard   Carew,   in   his   Sun'sy    of   Cornwall, 
(p.  108),  gives  a  short  list  of  the  waterfowl  on  the  Cor- 
nish coast: — 

"Iksides  these  floating  burgesses  of  the  ocean,  there  ue  aUo  certain  <  J 
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flying  citizens  of  the  air,  wbich  prescribe  for  a  comxl}'  [an  allownnce  of 
pravisiotiB]  (hsrein ;  of  nbom  some  serve  for  food  to  us,  anil  some  but 
to  feed  themselves.  Amongst  the  first  sort  ve  reckoa  the  dipcbick  (so 
named  of  his  diving  and  littleaeas),  couta,  saiiderlicig,  sea  larks,  oteu 
and  kine  [ruffs  and  reeves],  seapies,  puffins,  pewits,  meawes,  mvirres, 
(^reysers,  curlons,  teals,  widgeon,  burranets,  sh^s,  duck  and  mallard, 
gull,  wildgoose,  beroD,  crane,  and  barnacle." 

After  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harting's  learned  and 
BTr.  HartiuK  interesting  work,  The  Ornitliology  of  Shake- 
on  Birds,  gpeare,  it  may  be  thougiit  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  presumptuous  to  deal  with  the  various  kinds 
of  birds  at  any  length  in  this  vohime.  But,  on  referring 
to  his  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  species  of  birds 
not  mentioned  by  Shakapeare  are  omitted.  The  atitbor 
also  confines  himself  chiefly  to  Shakapeare  for  his  illus- 
trationa,  Mr,  Harting'a  work  is  doubtless  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  our  great  dramatist ;  quotations  of  any 
length  will  therefore  not  be  made  from  The  Ornithology, 
nor  will  the  binls  described  in  its  pages  be  treated  of  in 
detail.  The  hope  maybe  entertained  that  the  following 
a^rount  of  the  different  varieties  of  birds  mentioned  by 
Elizabethan  writtrs  generally  may  serve  as  an  appendix 
to  Mr.  Hartiog's  admirable  work. 

It  accords  well  with  the  idea  that  the  reign  of  force 
is  no  longer  paramount, that  in  modern  scien- 
tific classification  birds  of  song  have  usurped 
the  place  once  filled  by  birds  of  prey.  The  Song  Thrush, 
or  Throstle,  placed  by  Mr.  Wallace  first  on  the  list  of 
the  feathered  race,  is  the  compeer  of  the  nightingale  in 
volume  of  song,  though  not  in  variety  or  in  sweetness. 
Drayton  writes  of  tiiis  chorister—  _ 

"  The  thrustel,  with  shrill  shar[)a ;  as  purposely  he  sang  ^| 

T'  awalte  the  luHtless  sun  ;  or  chiding  that  so  long  ^H 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill."  ™ 
{Potyolbion,  song  xiii.) 

The  mavis  is  considered  by  Yarrell  to  be  another  name 


"  Jialousi/  of  Philomtl.  177 

for  the  tlinisli ;  tut  a.  distinction  between  the  two  is 
made  by  Spenser  as  well  as  by  Harrison : — 

"Tho  tlirusli  rcplyos;  tbe  inariB  deacant  jilnyes." 

(Epitltalamion,  iliio  80.) 

And  Skelton,  in  Lis  poem,  Philip  Sparow,  writes : — 
"  Tlio  tlirestill  wit)i  her  warblyuge, 
The  ma  via  with  her  whistell." 

lu  a  poem  by  Gascoigne,  The  Complaint  of  Phyhmena,  a 
distinction  is  made  between  tiie  mavis  and  tlie  tlitusb. 
The  "  darling  of  tlio  summer's  pride "  thus  betrays  all 
the  jealousy  of  a  neglected  opera-singer  in  decrying  her 
rivals : — 


Are  costly  kept,  and  finely  fodtlo  alway 
With  daiiitie  foode,  whereof  they  feede  thei 


fil. 


"  The  throstle,  she  irhiuh  makes  the  wood  to  ring 
With  sbryching  loude,  that  lothBomc  is  to  hearc. 
Is  costly  kept,  in  cngo  ;  0  wondroua  thing ! 
Tho  mnvis  uko,  whose  notes  ore  nothing  okare." 

The  Missel-thrusb,  or  Storm-eock,  sometimes  called 
tbe  Eolm-thrush  from  its  fondness  for  holly-  Tsiaaei- 
beiries,  though  now  one  of  tbe  best  known  of  tl»ru«l'- 
our  British  birds,  was  apparently  mncb  scarcer  in  earlier 
times.  Thomas  Muffett,  in  bis  Healths  Imjirovement 
(p.  101),  says,  "  Thrushes  and  mavisses  feed  most  upon 
hawes,  sloes,  misle-berries,  and  privot-berries.  Felde- 
fares,"  he  adds,  "are  of  tbe  like  feed,  and  give  (almost) 
as  good  nourishment,  yea  better,  when  juniper-berries  be 
ripe,  for  then  all  their  flesh  is  perfumed  with  the  scent 
thereof." 

The  Redwing  is  mentioned  in  the  article  on  migration 
already  noticed :  "  Such  are  the  winter-birds 
that  breed  not  here,  as  the  woodcock,  and 
wind-tbrusb  (or  the  redwing,  wheeuerd,  whindle  ;  for  so 
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many  names  it  has  in  divers  countries),  field-fare,  snipe, 
Ac." 

The  Blackbird,  Ouzel,  Woozel,  or  Merle  is 
occasionally  referred  to  by  poets.     Drayton 
writes : — 


"  The  woosol  near  at  haad,  that  hath  a  golden  Lill ; 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  t'  let  us  see 
Tiiat  from  ail  other  birds  his  tunes  should  different  be: 
For,  trith  their  vocal  Bounds,  they  siog  to  pleasant  May; 
Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  piny, 
When  in  the  lower  bmkc,  the  nightingale  hard  by 
In  each  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  dotlt  ply. 
As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw." 

iPdyolhion,  song  aiiL) 


When  Shallow  meets  his  neighbour  and  fellow-jnstice, 
lie  inquires  after  William  and  Ellen :  "  And  how  doth  my 
cousin,  your  bedfellow?  and  your  fairest  daughter  and 
mine,  ray  god-daughter  Ellen  ?  "  Silence  answers,  "  Alas, 
a  black  ousel,  cousin  Shallow  "  (2  Henri/  IV.,  iii.  2,  6). 
The  ambiguity  of  the  reply  has  caused  some  discussion 
among  commentators.  Mr.  Harting,  who  takes  for  granted 
that  it  refers  to  the  young  collegian,  considers  the  ex- 
pression "  a  black  ousell "  equivalent  to  tho  phrase  "  a 
black  sheep."  Mr.  Guy,  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries 
(5th  series,  vol.  i.  p.  19),  assumes  the  reply  to  have 
reference  to  the  lady,  and  suggests  that,  as  the  blackbird 
is  a  solitary  warbler,  Silence  means  to  say  that  his 
(laughter  ia  still  unmarried.  Another  interpretation  is 
that  Ellen,  is  a  comely  brunette,  and  that  her  father  uses 
the  expression  to  deprecate  her  godfather's  too  partial 
commendation  of  her  charms. 

Tho  range  of  the  far-famed  Nightingale  in  England 
is  limited  to  certain  counties.  According  to 
*  Mr.  Garner  [History  of  Stafford,  1844),  most 
parts  of  the  county  of  Stafford  are  without  the  nightingale, 
.ind  the  bird  ia  unknown  in  tho  rich  vallev  of  the  Trent 


I 
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north  of  Lichfield.  Its  song  is  heard  in  Yorkshire  and 
occasionally  in  the  more  northern  counties,  but  not  in 
Scotland.  Fynes  Moryson  records  that  it  was  unknown 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Harting  has  noticed  at  some  length  the  fable 
that  the  nightingale  leans  against  a  thorn  for  fear  she 
should  be  overtaken  by  sleep,  so  often  referred  to  by 
poets.  Of  all  epithets  applied  to  this  songster  none  is 
more  poetical  and  appropriate  than  that  used  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  pastoral  poem,  Tlte  Sad  Sliepherd  (ii.  3) — 


"  I  grant  tlie  lionet,  lark, 
Dut  best  tho  ile.ir  good  a 
ThonightiDgale." 


ind  builGnch  sing, 
]gel  of  the  spring. 


Thongh,  aa  Mr,  Gifford  points  out,  this  expression  is  a 

literal    translation  from  the  Greek  of   Sappho,  angel  is 

used  in  the  original  signification  of  a  messenger  or 
harbinger.     Spenser  writes : — - 

"  Like  aa  the  darling  nf  tho  Bummer's  prjdo 
Faire  Pliilomele." 

(7%e  Tears  of  the  Mates,  1.  235.) 

Ciles  Fletcher  calls  the  nightingale  "  tho  bird  of  sorrow," 
and  Drayton,  "that  charmer  of  the  night."  In  tho  Mirror 
Jor  Magistrates  (vol,  ii.  p.  468)  we  find  a  different 
«pithet : — 

"  Swcete  are  the  BOngs  that  merry  night  crow  singes, 
For  many  parts  are  in  those  charming  notes. 

"  It  is  a  sport  to  hearo  tho  6no  night  crow 
Chaunt  in  the  qucero  upon  a  pricke-song  plains : 
No  musicke  more  may  please  a  prince's  vaine 
Than  descant  atronge,  and  voice  of  faurets  breest. 
In  quiet  bower  wlien  birds  bs  all  at  rest." 

Of  all  the  small  birds  that  seek  the  neighbourhood 
of  dwelling-houses,  the  Robin  Redbreast,  or 
Buddoek,   has  ever  held   first  place  in  the 
affections  of  man  ;  and  the  robin  has  been  associated  in 
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the  minds  of  children  with  kind  actions,  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  ballads  ou  ^ths  doleful  story  of 
"  the  Babes  in  the  Wood."  Droyton  probably  refers  to 
that  tragic  history  when  he  writes : — 

"  Covering  with  moss  tlie  dead  UQclosed  eyt, 
The  Uitle  redbreast  teocheth  charity." 

(The  Owiy 

The  robin  is  introduced  with  a  double  meaning  in 
poem  on  Hobert  Earl  of  Essex,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  one  of  the  friends  of  that  nobleman  while 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  queen's  favour. 

"The  goos«  but  guggelith  in  her  g&tc. 

The  cock  he  can  but  crowe, 
A  tliousaad  birdes  do  not  but  prate, 

And  gangcU  wheare  they  goo : 
The  lark  aud  lynnett  singith  well. 

The  thriaell  dothe  hia  best ; 
The  robbya  beares  away  ye  bell. 

And  paaaeth  all  the  rect. 
He  is  famyllyer  with  a  lorde. 

And  dreamea  wheaio  ladies  arc  ; 
He  con  in  howse  singe  and  recordc, 

"When  buBshe  and  bryer  is  barf." 

(Cumi/en  Miicellany,  vol.  ii.)    i 

Thomas  Fuller,  writing  of  Susses,  tells  ua  that — 

"  tho  Wheat-ear  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  this  county,  hardly  found  ont  of 
so  called  because  fattest  when  wheat  is  ripe, 
whereon  it  feeds ;  being  no  bigger  than  n  lark,  which  it 
oqudieth  in  tho  fineness  of  the  fiesh,  far  exceedeth  in  the  fatness 
thereof.  The  worst  is,  that  being  only  seasonable  iu  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  ti;en  naturally  latded  with  lumps  of  fat,  it  is  soon  sabject 
to  corrupt.  That  palate-man  shall  pass  in  silence,  who  being  seriously 
demanded  his  judgment  concerning  the  abilities  of  a  great  lord,  con- 
cluded him  a  man  of  very  weak  parts,  '  because  once  be  saw  him, 
at  A  feast,  feed  on  chickens  when  there  were  wheat-ears  on  the  table.' " 
(ITort/iiVi  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S2.) 


l4 


Wheat-ear. 


This  etymology  is  not  quite  correct.    Notwitlistanding  the 
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r  bcfure, 


ir  sparrow. 


'name  given  to  the  bird,  tlie  wheat-ear  is  an  insect-feeder. 
Taller  was  probably  also  mistaken  when  he  confined  tlie 
range  of  this  much-prized  bird  to  ono  English  county. 
In  modern  times  the  wheat-ear,  oenanthe,  or  stone-smatch, 
is  found  in  some  abundance  in  the  North  of  England  and 
in  Scotland.  In  the  northern  counties  a  superstition 
prevails  that  its  note  gives  warning  of  approaching  death. 
John  Taylor,  "the  Water  Poet,"  also  includes  the 
wheat-ear  among  the  commodities  of  Sussex,  in  the 
following  doggrel  rhymes: — 

"Tlicro  \ypra  rare  birds  I  nc 
Tho  like  of  Hiem  I  thiiik  ti 
Tb'  are  called  wheat-ears,  less  than  lark  o 
Woil  roastoi!,  m  tho  mouth  they  U 
When  once  'lis  in  tho  teeth  it  is  involv'd, 
Bonea,  fleab,  and  all,  U  lasciously  diasolT'd. 
The  name  of  wheat-oara,  oo  them  is  yolepcd 
Because  they  coino  wljcn  wheat  is  yearly  renp'd. 
Six  weekfl,  or  thereaboutfi,  they  ate  catch'd  there. 
And  are  welluigh  11  months,  God  knows  where." 

iWorks,  ed.  Hiudley,  1873.) 

The  little  Wren,  by  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human   habitations,  its  bright 
lively    movements,   and   its   peculiar  shape, 
has  always  been  a  favourite  with  country  folk : — - 

"  The  hedf!o-Bparrow  and  her  compeer  the  wren. 
Which  simple  people  call  our  lady's  hen." 

(Drattos,  The  Owl.) 

Cheater  speaks  of  "  the  little  wren  that  many  young 
ones  brings."  Sir  Toby  Belch,  on  the  entrance  of  Mana, 
flxclaims, "  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine  comes !" 
(Twelfth  Night,  iii.  2.)     It  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  from 

I  these  words  that  Shakspeare  had  at  any  time  counted  the 
number  of  wren's  egga,  yet  this  expression  has  been 
quoted  'by  commentators  in  proof  of  the  dramatist's 
accuracy  in  ornithological  details. 


1S2  The  Animal-Lore  of  Shaks^eares  Tone. 

The  Archangel  is  the   name  given    by  Chaacer  to 
the  Titmouse.     In  Gascoigue's  Complaint  of 
moiue.     piiyiQ,,n^jia  the  uightingaie  lamenta  over  tiiO-  , 
popularity  of  her  diminutive  rival : — 


Now  ill  good  sootli,  quotU  she, 

tjttimouse  BO  much  set  by. 


To 


4 

to 

-f 


The  patience  must  have  been  great  and  the  appetite 
Bmall  of  any  one  who  could  make  a  meal  on  these  tiny 
songsters,  and  the  caution  contained  in  Andrew  Eoorde's 
Dyetary  cannot  often  have  been  required : — 

"  All  manor  of  smalo  byrdes  be  good  aad  lyght  of  dygeatyon, 
cxceptc  aparuwcs,  wliicbe  be  bardc  of  digestyon,  Tytmoses,  colmoses, 
and  wrens,  the  whiche  doth  eate  spyders  and  poysoD,  be  not  coni- 
meudable.  Of  all  amalc  byrdes  Iho  Inrte  is  the  besta :  then  is  prnyscd 
the  blacke  byrde  and  the  tbriisshe."  (Early  English  Tost  Society, 
ed.  Furaivail,  1870,  p.  133.) 

The  Golden  Oriole,  or  Goldeu  Ouzel,  a  brilliantly 
coloured  species  of  thrush,  is  an  occasional 
visitant  toGreat  Britain.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
reports  that  on  one  occasion  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  made  a  progress  through  Wales.  Travelling 
through  a  valley  near  Bangor,  Baldwin  and  hia  attendants 
sat  down  under  some  trees  to  rest.  Cambrensis,  who 
accompanied  the  archbishop  in  his  tour,  describes  the 
scene,  and  writes : — 

"The  sweet  notes  are  heard,  in  an  adjoining  wood,  of  a  bird,  which 
some  said  was  a  wood-pcckcr,  and  others  more  correctly,  an  aureolus. 
The  wood-peckar  is  called  in  French,  spec,  and,  with  its  strong  bill, 
perforates  oak  trees ;  the  other  bird  is  called  aureolui,  from  the  golden 
tint  of  its  featbcrs,andal  ccrtaia  seasons  utters  a  sweet  whistling  note, 
instead  of  a  song."    (Ilinerary  through  Wales,  1187,  p.  442,  cd.  Wright, 


The  note  of  the  oriole  is  loud  and  flute-like,  and  may 
well  be  called  a  whistle. 


The  Golden  Oriole.  1 

Woodwele,  tho  name  of  a  bird,  occurs  occasionijly  in 
medieToI  poetry.     Chaucer  writes  :— 

"  In  many  places  were  nyghtyn gales, 
Alpea,  fyDcbes,  and  wo(\enaleB, 
'i'bat  in  ber  swcto  song  doliten 
111  ibiike  places  as  they  habiten." 

(  T/ie  Eo-maun  I  of  ihe  Sou,  ed.  Bell) 

The  woodwele  is  explained  by  Percy,  in  hia  Reliques  of 
English  Poetrtj,  to  be  the  oriole.  We  find  the  name  again 
in  the  ballad  of  Kobin  Hood  and  Guy  of  Gisbome : — 

"Tbe  woodnicclo  tiang  and  wuldc  not  ceosc. 
Sitting  upon  the  spray, 
So  lowde  be  wakened  Bobin  Hood, 
lu  tbe  greenwood  where  ho  lay."  I 

The  oriole  ia  said  to  prefer  fruit  when  it  can  be  procured, 
but  failing  this  it  is  not  above  eating  insects.  Thomas 
Muffett,  in  his  Healths  Improveinent  (p.  100),  informs  us 
that  "  ivitwols  are  of  excellent  good  nourishment,  feeding 
upon  bees,  flies,  snails,  cherries,  plums,  and  all  maimer  of 
good  fruit."  It  may  be  that  this  beautiful  bird  was  less 
rare  in  former  times  than  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Harting  gives  the  derivation  of  Magpie  from  magot- 
pie;    another  explanation   of  the    name    of 
this  bird  is  that  magot  is  tbe  French  for  a 
hoard  of  secreted  money,  and  may  have  been  bestowed 
in    consequence   of    the    magpie's   hiding    propensities. 
Another   is   that  mag,   a   contraction  of  Margaret,  ia  a 
nickuame  corresponding  to  robin  redbreast,  or  torn  tiU 
mouse.     Skolton  speaks  of  "the  flecked  pye." 
Nest  we  have— 


"  The  caryon  croive,  that  lothsome  beast. 

Which  erics  against  the  rayao, 

Buth  for  hir  bewc  and  for  tber  rest, 

Tbo  devil  resemhlelh  playne." 

(GAflcoiiiXE,  Good-morrote.} 
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This  evil-disposed  bird  was  much  commonet  than  tbe 
raven.  It  closely  resembled  that  bird  in  its  habits  and  in 
appearance,  and,  like  the  raven,  was  regarded  with  super- 
Btitioiu  awe  by  the  country  people.  In  his  list  of  the 
birds  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Thomas  Urown  includes  "  rooks, 
erowa,  as  every  where  also  the  pied  crow,  with  dun  and 
black  interchangeable."  Jloryson,  in  his  Hiatortj  of 
Ireland,  IGOO,  says  that  "Ireland  hath  neither  singing 
nightingale  nor  chattering  pie,  nor  undermining  mole,  nor 
black  crow,  but  only  crows  of  mingled  colour,  such  as 
we  call  royston  crows "  (vol,  i.  p.  368).  Derrick,  in  his 
Image  of  Irelaiide,  makes  a  similar  observation :—  _ 

"  No  pi<^s  to  pliicke  tha  tliAtnli  from  bouse  ^H 

Arc  breil  in  Irishe  grounde;  ^H 

But  worse  tliun  pies  the  sanie  to  bums  -^ 
A  thousand  niaio  be  roimdo." 

The  rook  is  seldom  mentioned  by  early  writers,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that  the 
terms  crow  and  rook  were  often  used  indis- 
criminately.    When  Shakapeare  makes  Troilus  announce 


"The  busy  Oa^,  ^1 

■Waked  by  tbe  larii,  liath  roused  the  ribald  crows,"  ^B 

lie  is  probably  recalling  the  effect  of  sunrise  on  the 
rookery  near  the  village  green  at  Stratford, 

According  to  Harrison,  crows,  or  more  probably  rooks, 
met  with  but  little  protection  or  encouragement  at  the 
hands  of  the  country  people : — 

"Xeitber  nre  out  crowes  and  choughs  cheviiihed  of  purpose  ti> 
catcb  up  tho  woormes  that  breed  in  our  soiles  (ns  Polydor  supposeth) 
sith  thecQ  are  no  uplacdiEli  townea  but  bavo  (or  sbould  bnve)  nets  of 
tbcir  owne  in  store  to  catch  tbem  withall.  Sundrie  Acta  of  Farlenent 
are  likewise  mtido  for  their  ntter  destruction,  as  also  tbe  spoile  of  other 
ravenous  foulca  hurtful  to  ptiltrie,  conies,  lainbii,  and  kids,  whose 
valuation  of  reward  (o  bim  tbat  killeth  tliem  is  after  tbe  head:  a 
(leviso  brouijht  from  the  Gotha,  who  bad  the  like  ordinance  for  the 
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ilestniclioa  ot  tlicir  ivhito  crowes,  and  t«lo  made  by  llic  becke,  whiob 
killnl  both  lambs  and  pi:z8.  'i'bo  like  order  '\t  taken  with  us  for  our 
vermines,  as  n-ith  tbom  nliKi  for  the  rooCago  out  of  their  wild  bcasta, 
aaviag  tijat  tlicy  Htnrcd  their  greatest  bcares,  cspeciallio  tho  ivbite, 
whoaa  BkjQs  are  by  oustoine  and  privilego  rescrFed  to  cover  thoso 
plancliers  wher  iijion  thifir  priests  doo  stand  at  masse,  least  ha  ahould 
take  noma  unkind  cold  in  such  a  long  peeco  of  works  :  and  liappio  is 
tlie  man  tliat  may  prorido  them  for  him,  for  be  sbalt  have  pardon 
iiiciu<;h  for  tliat  so  religions  an  act,  to  last  if  bo  will  till  doomea  day 
<loo  approach:  and mnnio  tliDusrinds after,"  (^IMinshed,vo\.\.-^  373.)" 

AVLetliur  meant  seriously  or  not,  the  reference  to  Olaua 
Magnus  in  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  shows  how  well 
the  Northern  chroniclers'  work  was  known  in  England. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  East  Indian  life,  the 
impudent,  intruding  crow,  is  mentioned,  and  some  of  its 
freaks  described,  by  Linschoten,  an  e:irly  explorer : — 

"There  [Goa]  is  amostwondcrfiili  number  otlilacke  orowes,  which 
doe  tuucb  hurt,  and  are  so  bold  that  oftentimes  they  come  (lying  iu  at 
their  windou'es,  and  lake  the  meat  out  of  tlie  dish,  ns  it  standeth  upon 
the  tabic,  before  them  that  are  downs  to  eat:  and  as  I  my  seUe  sate 
writing  above  in  n  chamber  of  the  house,  the  ivindowes  Iwing  open,  cnB 
4)f  those  crows  Hew  in  nC  the  window,  anil  picked  the  cotton  out  of  my 
iiike-home,  and  blotled  all  the  jiapcr  that  lay  on  my  table,  doe  what  I 
could  to  let  him.  They  sit  commonly  upon  tlie  buCBea  aud  pecke  oil' 
tiieir  haire,so  that  you  shall  iind  \evy  few  bnffles  Ibat  have  anyb^ies 
npon  their  bockcs,  and  therefore  to  avoyd  ihe  ciowes  they  get  tbem- 
selvea  into  mariabes,  and  watrie  plnces,  where  they  stand  in  the  water 
up  to  their  neckos,  otherwise  they  could  never  bo  rid  of  them." 
<  Voyage  la  Goa,  1588,  Pnrchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1770.) 

The  water  buffaloes  of  India  have  probably  other  objects 
in  view  in  seeking  the  marshes  than  merely  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  depredations  of  the  crows,  however  perti- 
nacious these  may  be. 

The  "Raven  called  Eolfe"  performs  the  same  office 
in    cold   countries  that  the  vulture  does  in 
warmer  regions,  and,  like   the  latter  bird, 
pays  the  penalty  of  unpopularity  on  account  of  his  nn- 
1  *  See  i«ige  84. 
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savoury  diet.  The  raven's  croak,  like  maay  other  rural  1 
Boimds,  was  thought  to  forebode  illaess  and  death  :— 

"The  om'noua  raven  with,  a  diamal  clicar, 
Tbroitgh  bis  hoarse  beak  of  following  hurrur  tcliti. 
Begetting  Htraugo  imaginary  fear. 
With  heavy  echoes  like  to  passing  bells." 

(rooLE,  Engluh  ParnaisutJ) 

Shakspeare  and  most  of  his  brother  dramatists  have  effec- J 
tiveiy  introduced  the  belief  iu  the  prophetic  powers  of  I 
this  bird.    Thus  Peele  writes : — 

"  Liks  as  the  fatal  raveo,  that  in  hia  voicQ 
Carries  the  dreadful  sutamons  of  our  deaths. 
Flies  by  the  fide  Acabian  spicoriea, 
Her  pleasant  gardens,  and  delightsome  parke, 
Seeming  to  cureo  tham  with  hia  coarse  exclaims, 
And  yet  doth  stoop  witii  hungry  viulence 
Upon  ft  piece  of  hateful  carrion," 

(David  and  Btthsabt.) 

Da  Bartas  has  a  very  similar  passage : — 

"  Ev'n  aa  the  rav'ns  with  windy  wings  o'er-fly 
The  weeping  woods  of  happy  Araby, 
Despise  sweet  gardens  anil  deUcious  bowrs 
Perfuming  hoav'n  with  odoriferoia  flowres, 
Aad  greedy,  light  upon  the  loathsom  quarters 
Of  soma  late  Lopa,  or  such  Homish  martyrs," 

(Oivino  n-eekes,  p.  118.) 

The  voice  of  this  bird  is  certainly  sufGciently  gruff  to 
afford  some  excuse  for  the  dismay  which  it  caused,  espe- 
cially when  beard  at  night,  in  a  lonely  wood,  by  the 
belated  traveller, 

Guillim,  ill  his  Display  of  Eeraldrij,  refers  to  the 
extraordinary  belief  handed  down  from  antiquity  that  the 
parent  birds,  not  approving  of  the  colour  of  their  newly 
hatched    offspring,   forsake   tho   nest  for  a  time.      IIo 
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"It  has  been  an  ancient  leceiT'd  opinion,  and  tlie  aaina  sIbo 
gruimdcd  upon  tlie  warrant  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  tiuch  is  the  property  of  the  raven  that  from  the  time  his  young 
ones  are  hatched  or  diwilosed,  until  he  seeth  what  colour  they  will  be 
of,  he  never  taketh  care  of  them,  nor  ministretli  any  food  unto  them ; 
thereroro  it  ia  thought  that  thoy  are  in  the  mean  spnce  nourished  with 
the  heavenly  dew.  And  ao  much  also  doth  the  kingly  prophet  David 
affirm,  whidi  giveth  /odder  unto  the  cattle,  and  fudeth  tht  yowtg 
ruvent  that  call  upon  him.  Pial.  14 T,  9.  The  raven,  when  ho  per- 
ceiveth  hie  young  odcs  to  be  penfcather'd  and  black  like  himaelf,  thou 
doth  he  labour  by  all  means  to  foster  and  chcriGb  them  fro[ii  thence- 
forward."   (Page  222.) 

Why  the  raven  should  he  so  deficient  both  in  commoti 
sense  and  in  parental  affection  the  worthy  herald  does 
not  attempt  to  explain. 

By  the  ScandinavianB  the  raven  was  congecrated  to 
Odin.  By  the  early  Christians  it  was  tranferred  from 
him  to  St.  Martin,  who  inherited  Odin's  reputation  for 
prophetic  knowledge.  Hence  its  name, "  St,  Martin's  bird." 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  bird  was  meant  by  the 
night  raven.    Spenser  writes : — 


"  And  after  him.  owlea  aud  night 

The  hateful  mssscngers  of  heavy  tiding! 

iF^trie  Que, 


fiew. 
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Lyly  also  classes  these  two  birds  together :  "  The  owle 
hatb  not  shrikt  at  tbe  window,  or  the  night  raven  crobed, 
both  being  fatal "  {Sappho  and  Phaon).  These  passages 
would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  raven  itself,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  bittern,  from  the  weird 
drum-like  sound  of  its  cry,  ia  meant.  Harrison  perhaps 
speaks  of  the  latter,  when  he  says : — 


"  There  is  no  cause  why  I  should  describe  the  C' 
h.twkes,  of  which  Home  be  blacke  aud  matiie  pieil  chiefelie  about  the 
]lo  of  Elie,  where  they  arc  taken  foe  the  uigbt  raveu,  excejit  I  should 
call  him  a  water  hawke,"    {IJoliiuhed,  voL  i.  p.  38li.J 


^ 
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The  nisht-crow,  or  gor-crow,  was  probably  the  samel 
bird  as  Lyly'a  night  raven : — 

'•  Eaven  ami  gorcrow,  all  my  birds  of  prey. 
That  think  me  turning  carcniio,  now  tliey  corac." 

(Bek  Jonsos,  The  Fox,  i.  1.) 

Ben  Jonson  maltea  the  augurs — 

"  Shew  all  the  birds  of  food  or  prey, 
Jiut  pass  by  the  unlucky  jay. 
The  night-crow,  swallow,  or  the  kite." 

(TV.e  Magjiic  0/  Au/jwrt.') 

The  Jackdaw,  or  vionedula,  seldom  obtains  hoDourablir 
mention.     Drayton  calls  him  "the  thievish 
daw."     In  the  Interlude  of  the  Four  Elements, 
lolO,  we  read: — 

"  Uut  he  that  for  a  commyn  welth  bjsyly  J 

Stiidieth  and  laboryth,  and  lyvcth  by  Goddcs  law,  U 

Except  be  was  rich,  mea  count  hyni  but  a  daw."  ^ 
(^Bep.  Percy  Soc.,  1S18,  vol.  siil) 

Waricich,  the  king-maker,  declares  that,  in  nice  legal 
questions,  he  is  "  no  wiser  than  a  daw."  These  insinun- 
tions  that  jackdaws  are  ii]feriorto  their  feathered  comrades 
in  intelligence  will  be  treated  as  calumnies  by  all  whu 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one  of  these  birds 
as  a  pet. 

Closely  allied  to  tho  jackdaw  is  the  Cornish  Chough, 
Cornyshe-daw,  or  Ked-Iegged  Crow,  a  slighter 
made  bird,  and  more  elegant  in  shape,  chiefly 
frequenting  the  coasts  in  the  west  of  England.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Camden  in  his  description  of  Cornwall : — 

"Tiie  rocks  underDcath  [St.  JlichaerB  Mount]  as  also  along  the 
shore  everywhere  breedeth  tho  Pyrrhocorax,  ft  kind  of  crow  with  bill 
And  feet  red,  and  not,  as  Flinie  thonght,  proper  to  the  Alpes  onely. 
This  bird  the  inhabitants  liavc  found  to  be  an  incendiarie,  and 
theevish  besides :  for  oftentimes  it  secretly  conveleth  (ire  sticks  setting 
their  houses  n  fire,  and  as  closely  filcbeth  and  hideth  little  pieces  of 
^."    (BriUtin,  p.  189.) 


ChouB'li. 


Wingless  and  Tailless  Birds. 

Carew,  in  his  Surveij  of  Cornwall,  published  1602,  gives  ] 
an  account  of  the  various  sea-fowl  fonnd  in  that'| 
country : — 

"Amongst  which,  jackdaw  (tbesecoDil  Blander  of  our  coantrf)abiiIt>] 
pass  for  compnny,  oa  frequentiug  their  haunts,  though  not  their  ' 
diet.  I  mean  not  the  common  daw,  but  one  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  a 
there-through  termed  u  Cornish  chough:  hia  hill  is  sliarp,  long,  imd 
red,  his  legs  of  the  saiuo  colour,  bis  feathers  bkck,  hb  conditions,  when 
lie  is  kept  tame,  ongraclons,  in  filching  and  hiding  of  money,  and  such 
abort  ends,  and  somewhat  dangerous  in  carrying  eticka  of  fire."  (Page 
110,  ed.  Tonkin,  1811.)  ' 

Such  an  incendiary  proceeding  as  these  historians  refer  I 
to  might  have  occasionally  hapjiened,  but  it  could  not  f 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence. 

One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the  Bird  of  Para-  I 
dise  is  given  in  the  voyage  of  Magalhanes,  or       Bird  of 
Magellan,  the  celebrated  explorer,  in  1521 :—     ^aradiae. 

"The  kins  of  Bachian,  one  of  iho  Molucctt  Islands,  sent  two  dead 
Wrds  preserved,  which  went  of  extraordinary  beauty.  In  size,  they 
vere  not  larger  than  the  thrush :  the  bead  was  small,  with  a  long  bill ; 
the  legs  were  of  the  tbickoesa  of  a  common  quill,  and  a  apan  in  length ; 
the  tail  resembled  that  of  the  thrush;  they  bad  no  wings,  but  in  the 
place  where  winga  usually  are,  they  bad  tufts  of  loog  feathers,  of 
different  colours;  all  the  other  feathers  were  dark.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Moluccas  had  a  tradition  that  this  bird  came  from  Paradise,  and 
they  called  it  bolondinaCa,  which  signifies  the  '  bird  of  God.'  Gomara 
relates  some  marvellous  things  concerning  this  bird  and  that  it  was 
called  marauco>:'     (_]iumey't  Ti-avtli,  p.  105.) 

If  the  law  of  compensation  ia  not  univeraally  carried 
out  in  the  animal  kingdom,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  in 
the  case  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  The  existence  of  this 
bird,  according  to  all  accounts,  must  be  most  unhappy ; 
but  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  its  surpassing  beauty 
consoles  it  for  the  want  of  personal  comfort. 

The  writer  quoted  above  mentions  the  Bird  of  Paradise 
as  possessing  legs,  but  in  later  times  they  were  supposed 
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to  be  destitute  of  these  appendages.     Navarette,  a  i 
sionary  to  China,  about  1670,  writes : — 

"The  bird  of  pamdiBa  has  nnither  feet  nor  wings;  I  haire  oftwrj 
viewed  them  carefully,  but  could  never  find  nny  eign  of  feet,  that  they  J 
liave  not  wings  is  more  visible  to  every  body.    The  beak  is  somen'hftt- J 
thick  and  I&rge,  fit  hj  catcli  gnitts,  irhicb  is  their  food.    They  ncret  \ 
light  nor  can  they  rest  upon  the  ground,  as  may  be  easily  conceived  I 
as  they  have  no  feet.     Their  fined  abode  is  the  region  of  the  a 
which  reason  they  are  called  birds  of  paradise.    They  alight  upon  trees 
and  by  the  help  of  the  wind  they  fly  from  one  to  another,  making  use 
of  their  sightly  tail.    If  the  wind  foils  they  presently  fall,  and  thmr 
bill  being  heavy  it  is  the  first  which  lights  upon  the  sand,  where  it 
sticks  so  that  they  cannot  stir  but  are  taken  with  ease."    (CXurcAflT*.  j 
Voi/agci,  vol.  i.  p.  41.) 

Wonders  like  these  lose  nothing  when  transmitted  I 
poets.  Accordingly  wo  find,  in  that  storehouse  of  natural- 
history  marvels,  Du  Bnrtas's  Divine  WeeJces  and  Works 
(p.  45),  a  still  more  astonishing  account  of  the  habits  of 
the  Bird  of  Paradise : — 

"But  note  we  nowe,  towarda  the  riob  Moluques, 
Those  passing  strange  and  wondrous  birds  raaniuqiiea ; 
Wondrous,  indeed,  if  sea,  or  earth,  or  sky, 
Saw  ever  wonder  swim,  or  go,  or  fly, 
None  kiiowes  their  nest,  none  knowes  the  dam  that  breeds  them: 
Food-lesa  they  live ;  for  th'  aire  alonely  feeds  them : 
Wing-less  they  fly;  and  yet  their  flight  eslends, 
Till  with  their  flight,  their  unknow'n  livea-date  ends," 

The  belief  in  the  absence  of  wings  and  legs  is  easily  } 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  natives,  when  they  pre-  1 
pared  the  birds  for  exportation,  removed  these  members  * 
ns  likely  to  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  specimens. 
These  early  writers  surmounted  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
nests  and  parentage  of  these  birds  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  female  laid  lier  eggs  on  the  back  of  the  male,  and 
hatched  them  as  they  floated  through  the  air  in  their 
endless   flight.      This   explanation   is   met   with   in    an 
Bcoount  of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  given  by  the  learned 
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anthor  of  the  Summary  on  the  Poem  of  Dh  Bartas— 
commentary  wliieh  was  publisheJ  in  England  in  1637 : —  ' 

"Thcrs  is  fuimd  (saith  Cardan)  iu  the  Moluquea,  both  upon  tiie 
sea,  and  on  the  lacd,  a  dead  bird,  wbicli  the  ilandera  call  manucodiatu, 
and  never  was  he  Eeena  living,  becanso  he  hnth  no  fecte.  I  have  eeena 
Buch  a  dead  bird  three  times,  and  I  Buppose  the  cause  vihy  he  hath  no 
feete,  is  fur  that  he  liretU  very  high  in  the  ayro,  and  far  severed  from 
the  sight  of  men.  He  hath  a  botlj  and  bcake  almost  like  a  smallov : 
his  wings,  and  taile  conlaino  more  wideaesse  then  those  of  the  hawke, 
and  almost  equall  those  of  the  eagle.  Hia  plumes  arc  very  aoCt,  and 
Tery  much  resemble  the  feathers  of  a  pea-hen.  The  backe  of  the  mala 
manucodiata  is  hollow,  and  within  the  same  the  female  hatcbeth  and 
layeth  her  eggca,  which  by  this  mcancs  aru  kept  as  it  were  in  a  box. 
The  mala  hath  iu  his  tajle  a  long  tiired,  more  then  three  hands 
breadth  in  length,  blacke;  neither  square,  nor  round,  nor  thicke:  hut 
small,  and  resembling  a  coblers  grosse  thred :  which  seemeth  to  serve  to 
tye  and  joyne  the  mate  with  the  female  when  she  slttetb,  to  the  end  to  , 
defend  her  from  the  winds  and  other  acoidents.  So  likewise  it  seemeth 
to  serve  them  for  a  grapple,  or  counterpoize,  according  to  the  changes  ' 
of  the  aire.  It  is  not  to  be  wondred  at  that  this  bird  rcmaineth  alwaiei 
e :  for  his  tayle  and  wings  arc  spred  so  properly  in  a  round 
tliat  this  mnketh  nn  equal  counterpoi:tc,  which  sustaineth  the  bird 
perpetually.     1  auppoae  that  he  livelh  on  no  other  thing  but  on  dew,"_ 

This  explanation  is  all  the  more  ingenious  as  tbe  writer 
admits  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  a  living 
specimen.  He  must  be,  therefore,  indebted  to  his  own 
imagination  or  to  a  careful  anatomical  examination  of  tbe 
bird's  structure. 

A  distinction  seenis  early  to  have  been  made  between 
the  Swallow  and   the  Martin.     Lyly  rather 
confuses  the  two:  "But  thou,  Euphues,  dost 
rather  resemble  the  swallow,  who  in  the  summer  creepeth   | 
under  the  eaves  of  every  house,  and  in  tlie  winter  leaveth 
nothing  but  dirt  behind  hir  "  (Euphues,  91). 
Chester  desoribes : — 

"The  artificinll  neat-composing  swallow. 
Thai  ealcs  Lis  ineate  flying  along  the  way,  I 

Whose  Rwiftnesso  in  our  eyesight  doth  allow,  | 

Tliat  no  imperial  Lird  makes  her  liis  pray ; 
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IIU  yong  ODOS  bciag  hurt  within  tlto  eics, 
Uo  helpes  them  with  the  herbe  calcedonics." 

(Loi'f's  Marti/r,  p,  122.) 

Drayton,  in  reference  to  the  habit  of  feeding  during 
fliglit,  in  his  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  various 
creatures  by  the  approaching  Deluge,  writes : — 


"ITio  swift-wiug'd  swallow  feodiag  as  it  fliea, 
With  the  fleet  martlet  thrilling  ihro'  the  skioK, 
Feeliiig  th'  unusual  iiioisturo  of  the  air. 
Their  feathers  flag,  into  the  ark  they  come, 
As  to  the  some  rock  or  buildin;;,  their  own  home." 

{Noah's  Flood.) 
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In  connexion  with  the  herb-cure  referred  to  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  quotation  from  Chester,  it  may  be  said 
that  Eeginald  Scot,  in  his  book  on  witchcraft,  15S4, 
repeats  with  some  caution  statements  as  to  the  restorative 
effect  of  certain  herbs : — 

"And  for  that  you  shall  not  My  that  liearbs  have  no  Tortuc,  fur 
that  in  this  place  I  ciio  none,  I  am  content  to  discover  two  or  tliree 
small  qualities  nndvertuoa,  which  are  affirmed  to  bo  in  hearljea;  marry 
as  Bim!)lc  as  they  be  Jnmea  and  JambreK  mislit  have  done  much  with 
Ihem  if  they  had  Lad  them.  If  you  prick  out  a  young  awallowea  eioa, 
the  old  swallow  restoreth  again  their  sight,  with  tlie  application,  they 
say,  of  a  little  celandine,  Zanthus,  the  autlior  of  HistoricB,  reportetb, 
that  a  young  dragon  being  dead,  woa  revived  by  her  dam,  with  an 
Iiearb  called  Iwlira."     (^Discavenj  of  Witchtra/t,  p.  213,  ed.  1651.) 

The  heraldic  Martin  is  always  blazoned  without  legs. 
It  was  frequently  borne  as  a  charge  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  Ci-usades,  as  indicating 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  ease  and  comfort  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make.     Guillim  observes  that— 

"the  martlet  hath  legs  so  escceding  short,  that  they  can  by  no  means 
go.  And  if  perchance  they  fall  upon  the  ground,  they  cannot  raise 
tfaenuelves  upon  their  feet,  as  others  do,  and  go  prepare  themselves  to 
ffight.  For  this  cause  they  are  accustomed  to  mako  their  nei^ts  upon 
DCks,  and  other  high  places,  from  whence  they  may  easily  Uike  their 
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flight,  from  the  support  of  the  air,  Hereupoa  it  came,  that  this  lurd 
is  painted  in  arms  without  feet ;  and  fur  this  cauui  it  is  also  given  for 
It  difference  of  younger  brethren,  lo  put  them  in  mind  to  trust  to  their 
wings  of  vertue  and  merit,  tii  raise  themselveB,  and  not  in  their  legs, 
hnving  no  land  to  put  their  foot  ou,"     {Diiplatj  of  Beraldry,  p.  231.) 

Of  the  Finch  tribe  only  one  or  two  kinds  seem  to 
have  been  distinguished.     Harrison  mentions 
"  bulfinshes  and  goldflnshes." 
Gascoigne  writes: — 

"The  Snche  which,  sinyeih  never  n  note  Imt  pcepe." 
{Comi^amt  of  Phrjvn 

The  BuIlGnch  was  known  by  a  variety  of  i 
Chaucer  he  appears  aa  tlio  Alp : — 

"  In  many  places  were  nyghtjngalcs, 
Alpes,  lynches,  and  wodenales." 

(  The  Rmnaunt  of  the  liou.) 
He  was  also  called  bnlspink,  hoop,  monk,  pope,  and  in  ■ 
Scotland  coallyhood. 

In  the  same  poem  by  Chaucer  we  find  mention  of  the 
cbalanndre,  which  is  interpreted  by  commentators  to 
moan  the  Goldfinch : — 

"  Chalaundres  fele  saw  I  there. 
That  very  nigh  foreongon  w 

Drayton  writes : — 

'*  And  of  these  chauntiog  fowlos  the  goldfinch  not  behind. 
That  liath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind," 

{Polyolbion,  song  xiii.) 

In  a  poem  by  Alexander  Montgomery,  a  Scotch  poet,  ' 
about  1570,  we  read ; — 

"  Abaut  a  bank  with  balmy  bewis, 
Quhair  nychtingnlcs  thair  notis  r( 

With  gallant  goldsfanka  gay ; 
The  mavis,  merle,  and  progue  proud. 
The  lintqubyt,  Inrk,  and  tavrock  Ibud, 
Ssalutit  mirthful  May." 
{The  Cherri!  and  Hit  Slae.) 
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The  learned  commentator  on  Du  Bartas,  who  haa  been 

jirevioualy  quoted,  gives  the  etymology  of  goldfiiich  : — 

"lliQ  Qreckes  call  this  bird  pakilis,  that  ia  to  say,  painted,  by 
raafOQ  of  the  plcasaiit  voriotie  of  hU  fcatbers.  Tbe  Latiaes  call  bim 
eardiidia ;  tha  Frenoli,  chardoiarel ;  tbe  Bnglisb,  gold-finch ;  and 
therefore  it  ia  called  cbaidoueret,  because,  saith  Belon  ia  lua  seventh 
booke,  and  thirtcontti  cbaptOT,  ho  lireth  apon  tba  graia  of  the  thistle 

Of  the  Spinke,  a  finch  of  some  kind,  probably  the  Chat- 
finch,  the  same  writer  adds : — 

"He  is  described  by  Belon  in  the  seventh  booke,  chapter  28,  and  is  so 
c:alled,  because  hee  pincheth  and  holdeth  very  strongly  with  his  oeb, 
as  Belon  snith.  The  Latines  call  bim  fringilla,  and  he  useth  a 
pleasant  warbling  note."    (Suinmary  on  Dii  Barlat,  p.  236.) 

The  chaflSnch  was  also  known  as  the  pink,  or  wet  bird, 
from  a  notion  that  its  song  indicated  rain. 

Thomas  Muflctt,  in  his  HealUis  Improvement,  informs 
us  that  •'  finches  for  the  most  part  ■  live  upon  seeds, 
especially  the  goldfinch,  which  refuses  to  eat  of  anything 
else"  (p.'lOl).  "So  also,"  he  says,  "doth  the  canary  finch  or 
siskin,"  The  siskin  is  well  named  by  this  author  the 
canary  finch.  It  much  resembles  that  bird  in  shape 
and  movements,  though  it  is  not  so  brilliant  in  colour. 
The  siskin  is  called  in  the  southern  counties  the  barley- 
bird,  being  seen  about  the  time  when  barley  ia  ripe ;  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  it  ia  called  the  aberdavine. 

Several  of  the  finch  tribe  seem  to  have  been  taught 
small  accomplishments.     Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions — 

"  a,  kind  of  anthuB,  goldfinch,  or  fool's  coat,  commonly  called  a  draw- 
water,  finely  marked  with  red  and  yellow,  and  a  white  hill,  which 
they  take  with  trap-cages,  in  Norwich  gardens,  and,  fastening  a  chain 
about  them,  tiad  to  a  bos  of  water,  it  makes  a  shift,  with  bill  and 
leg,  to  draw  up  the  water  in  to  it  from  the  little  pot,  hanging  by  the 
chain  about  a  foot  below."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  323,  cd.  Wilkios.) 

^  In  Whitney's    Emhlems,  printed  in    15S5,  there  is  a 
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drawing  of  a  small  bird  in  a  cage;  the  bird  13  busily 
employed  in  drawing  up  water  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

While  on  the  subject  of  performing  birds,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  note  another  kind  of  bird-training 
practised  in  Egypt,  and  described  by  John  Loo,  in  im 
account  of  his  visit  to  that  country. 

"  There  IE,"  he  writes,  "  also  another  kind  of  channerB  or  juglers, 
which  heap  certaine  little  birds  in  cages  after  the  fashion  of  cupboorda, 
which  birds  will  reach  unto  any  man  with  their  beaks  certaine 
likroules, containing  citlier  his  good  or  evill  succeaae  in  time  to  come. 
And  whosoever  deaireth  to  know  hia  fortune,  muat  give  the  bird  an 
iialf-pennj;  which  ahes  taking  in  her  bill,  carrieth  into  a  little  boxe, 
nod  then  comming  forth  againe,  bringeth  the  naid  skroule  in  her  beake. 
I  m;  aelfe  had  once  a  skroule  of  i!l  fortune  given  me,  which  although 
I  little  regarded,  yet  had  I  more  unfortunate  auccessa  then  was  oon- 
tained  therein."    (Farchae,  vol.  ii.  p.  837.) 

A  precisely  similar  exhibition  to  that  by  which  the 
itinerant  mountebank  of  Cairo  beguiled  John  Leo  of  his 
coin  may  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  London 
streets. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Canary  into 
Europe  is  not  known.  Gesncr,  who  wrote  in 
15S5,  makes  mention  of  this  bird,  and  Aldro- 
vandus,  in  his  Omitliolog^,  printed  at  Frankfort,  in 
1610,  gives  the  first  good  description  of  it.  Bolton,  in 
his  British  Song  Birds,  says  that  probably  the  canary  was 
not  known  in  England  till  after  the  time  of  Aldrovandos, 
though  Willoughby,  in  his  Uistori/  of  Birds,  tells  us  that 
they  ivere  common  in  his  time.  Some  uncertainty  also 
prevails  as  to  what  colour  they  were  when  first  imported 
from  their  native  country.  Writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  seem  to  concur  in  supposing  them  to  be  green 
and  yellow,  and  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  our  siskin, 

In  a  description  of  the  Azores,  by  Linscboten,  we 
read : — 
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"The  principal  ikaiiof  tlioraall.is  thatof  Tprcera, . .  tlioilandliritli 
not  any  wild  beasts  or  fowlcs,  but  very  few,  having  occly  caoarj  bitils, 
which  are  there  by  thousanda,  where  many  birders  talie  them,  and 
thereof  make  a  daily  living,  by  cacryins  them  into  divera  places," 
(Pure;«n,  vol.  iv.  p.  1609.) 

In  an  account  by  Laurence  Aldersey,  merchant  of 
London,  of  Ms  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Tripolis,  in  1581, 
he  relates  tliat  ho  stopped  at  Augusta,  in  Germany,  where 
a  resident,  to  whom  he  had  an  introduction,  took  him 
through  the  town  to  show  him  the  sights : — 

"He  showed  me  lirst  the  Stato  House,  which  is  very  faire,  and 
beautifulL  Then  ho  brought  moc  to  the  finest  garden,  and  orchard, 
that  ever  I  sawe  in  my  life :  for  there  was  in  it  a  place  for  canarie 
birdes,  as  large  as  a  faire  chamber,  trimmed  with  wier  both  nbave  and 
beneath,  with  fine  little  branches  of  trees  for  them  to  sit  in,  which  woa 
full  of  those  canaries  birdea."    {EaMut/l,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.)  J 

Gascoigne,  who  died  in  1577,  tells  us  that —  ^M 

"  Canara  byrds  come  in  to  boare  the  bell."  fl 

(Complaint  of  Phylomeoa.) 

Belon,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1555,  does  not  mention 
the  canary.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  augar-hird,  from 
a  supposed  fondness  for  the  sugar-cane. 

Drayton    places    the    Linnet    second    only    to    the 

nightingale    in    his    list  of  songsters,  auU. 

Gascoigne  writes  : —  h 

"  The  lennot  and  the  larke,  they  sing  alofte,  ^^ 

And  eoumpted  are  as  lordos  in  high  degree." 

(Complaint  cfPhylomena.) 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  catalogue  of  Norfolk  birds 

includes  the  Crossbill ;  he  states  that  it  was 

at  times  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  but   that   it 

never  survived  its  captivity  throughout  the  winter.     In 

Carew's  Surrey  of  Ctmncall,  published  1602  (p.  73),  occurs 

mention  of  the  crossbill,  though  not  actually  by  name  : — 

"  Not  long  s'uice,  there  came  a  flock  of  birds  into  Cornwall,  abont 
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The  Battle  of  the  Starlings. 

Iinrvpst  EeosoQ,  in  bigness  not  mnch  exceeding  n  spirrow,  whtcli  nisds  i 
a,  foul  spoil  of  the  apples ;  their  bills  wcro  thwarted  crosswise  at  tin 
end,  and  with  these  they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap, 
fating  only  the  kprnels.  Tt  was  taken  at  first  foe  a  foreboden  token, 
and  much  admired  [wondered  at],  but  soon  after,  notice  grew  tliat 
GloucestersLire,  and  other  apple  countries,  have  from  them  an  over- 

Theae  birds  are  called  by  Willoughby,  the  omitho- 
lugist,  Bbell-apples  or  crossbills.  The  statement  that  this 
bird  divides  an  apple  at  a  bite  must  be  received  with 
caution,  as  the  crossbill  hardly  exceeds  the  bullfinch  in 
size.  Jloreover,  the  mandibles  of  the  beak,  instead  of 
being  opposed,  are  curved  right  and  left  and  cross  each 
other.  The  apple  that  would  admit  of  being  divided  at 
a  single  snap  must  have  been  a  very  small  oue. 

John  Locke,  in  an  account  of  a  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
1553,  mentions  a  little  bird  which  ia  possibly 
the  highly  prized  Ortolan,  still  a  favourite 
with  epicures. 

"  They  have  also  in'  this  island  [CypnuJ  a  cerlaioe  small  bird 
much  like  unto  a  nagtaile  in  fethers  and  making,  these  arc  so  extreme 
fat  that  you  can  iierceiva  nothing  els  in  all  their  bodies :  tliese  birds 
nrenowin  Booson.  They  take  a  great  quantitieof  them,  and  they  use  to 
pickle  them  with  vinegar,  and  sail,  and  to  put  them  in  pots  and  send 
them  to  Venice  and  other  places  of  Italy  for  iiresents  of  great  estimation. 
Tliey  say  they  nenJ  almost  X200  jarrea  or  jxitfl  to  Venice,  besides  those 
wliich  are  consumed  in  the  island,  wliich  are  a  great  number.  These 
nre  so  plentiful  that  when  there  is  no  shipidng,  you  may  buy  them  for 
10  caichies,  wliich  colno  are  4  to  a  Venetian  soldo,  wliich  is  pcny 
farthing  the  dozen,  and  when  there  is  store  of  shipping,  2  jMnce  the 
lioien,  after  that  rate  of  their  money,"     (^UaMuyl,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 

The  Starling,  or  Stare,  was  probably  as  common  and  \ 
as  widely  distributed  in  early  times  as  it  is 
now.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year  starlings 
congregate  in  great  numbers,  and  fly  from  one  part  of  J 
the  country  to  another  in  largo  flocks.  We  are  told  by  \ 
Walter  Yonge,  in  his  Diary,  that  in  September,  1621^ 
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"  diere  were  an  infinite  compaaj  of  binls,  like  unto  stares,  wbicti 
came  flying  over  Corke,  a  town  in  Ireland,  which  fought  in  so  tenihlv 
u  manutir,  as  manjr  thousands  fell  down  dead  into  the  town."  {Bep, 
Caradm  Soc,  1877.) 

This  battle  of  starliiigs,  which  is  mentioned  by  ol 
historians,  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  chance  meeting 
of  two  migrating  bodies  of  birds. 

The  talking  powers  of  the  starting  are  referred  to  by 
Nhahspearo : — 
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"  I'll  have  &  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but '  Mortimer,'  and  pvo  it  him, 
'I'll  keep  his  angei  stil!  in  motion." 

(1  nenTylV.,\.Z,2.2i.) 


8o  much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Larks  by  poets 
of  all  ages,  that  there  is  little  to  note  respect- 
ing this  particular  period  of  the  bird's  history, 
esoopt  that  it  was  probably  less  common  than  at  present, 
uwiug  to  tliu  increase,  in  modem  times,  in  tlic  number 
of  woU-drainod  fields  and  meadows.  To  the  quotations 
from  Hhukspoaro  given  by  Mr.  Harting,  a  few  from  other 
HTiton  may  bo  added.    William  Browne  writes : — 

*''I'lio  iiiuUUtiiis  Inrko,  dnlcs  herauld,  got  ou  wing, 
Hlildliig  wiuh  Liltil  chuBo  out  liit  bough  and  sing." 

{iiritannitit  Faslorala,  h.  i.  song  3.) 

DfAyton : — 

"'I'liu  lark  tlint  ln-lils  oliRorvwice  to  tlic  enu, 
Qiittvwwl  htv  cluar  iu'les  iu  the  quiet  air." 

(  The  I^jund  of  Hubert  Ihike  of  Nortnandi/.') 

Tim  Ititftiitifiil  Uuoa  of  Lyly,  to  which  Shakspeare  mayj 
Intra  btioii  iudobtod : — 

'■■WhoiB'tnowwolieare? 
Nniiu  lull  tliit  torko  no  iihrill  and  cleare; 
Nijw  At  livavoit'a  fflte  hIio  dapii  bor  wings, 
Tli9  iiiuriia  uol  waking  till  shee  sings." 

(CanyxMpe,  act  v.  song.^ 
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A  Merry  Tale, 
And  lastlj,  Marlowe's  poetical  simile : — 

"  Now  Phcebus  ope  the  eyelids  of  tlie  day. 
And  for  the  ntvcu  woke  the  morning  krk. 
That  I  may  hover  with  her  in  the  air. 
Singing  o'er  these  a»  aho  does  o'er  hor  young." 

{Jev!  of  Malta,  M.\.) 

Without  quoting  any  other  passages  at  length,  men- 
tion may  be    made  of   the  appropriate  epithets,  the 
"  crested  lark  "  (Ben  Jonson,  Tlie  Vision  of  Deliglit)  ;  "  the 
airy  lark  "  (Drayton,  Noah's  Flood) ;  and  "  the  lark  with   '. 
the  long  toe"  (Skelton,  £oJie  of  Philip  S^arow). 

Larks  were  plentiful  in  Fuller's  time.    We  read  m  I 
the  Worthies  of  England,  that— 

'■  titc  moEl  nnil  best  of  these  are  cauglit  and  well  dressed  nboiit  Dun- 
xtable  ill  tbia  shire  [Bodfordslure].  A  barmletia  bird  Whilst  living,  not 
trespasBJn^  on  grain;  and  wholesome  when  dead,  then  filling  the 
Ktumack  with  ueut,  ua  formerly  the  ear  with  musick.  In  winter  they 
Hy  in  flocka,  probably  the  reason  why  alauda  ai^fieth  in  LatiiM  botli 
ji  lark  and  a  legion  of  souldiers;  except  any  will;  say  a  l^on  ia  an 
called  because  helmetted  oa  their  heada,  nud  created  like  a  lark,  there- 
fore also  colled  in  Latins  galerita.  If  men  waidd  imitate  the  early 
rising  of  this  bird  it  would  conduce  inu;^h  unto  their  healthfulnese." 
(Vol.  i.  r-  133.) 

Drayton  gives  the  woodlaik  the  third  place  iu  his  liat  ' 
of  English  songsters : — 

"To  Philomel  the  next  the  linet  we  prefer, 
And  liy  that  warbling  bird  the  wwd-lark  phice  wo 
(.PotyoStion, 

The  little  Wagtail,  or  Waahtaile,  was  once 
made  the  theme  of  a  lirely  jest : — 

"  A  cortayn  artificer  iu  London  there  was,  whyclie  was  sore  seke, 
nnd  coulde  not  well  dysgest  his  meat.  To  whom  a.  physician  cam  ta 
;;ivc  hym  councell,  and  sayd  tliat  he  must  use  to  eta  metis  that  be  light 
of  digestyon  and  small  byrdys,  as  Bparowe.t,  swalowes,  and  specyally 
that  byrd  which  is  called  a  wagtayle,  whose  flesah  is  mervelousa  lyglit 
of  dygestyon,  bycause  that  byrd  is  ever  moving  and  styryng.    The 
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^kemsQ,  beryDge  tlie  pliesician  say  so,  aiiEwered  hini  and  seyd :  Sir,  if 
Ihat  be  the  cnuse  that  tlioso  byrdea  be  lyght  of  dygestyon,  tbun  I  know 
11  mele  niocli  lygliter  of  liygeatyon  thiia  other  B]jarow,  awallow,  or  wag- 
tsjle,  and  that  ia  my  nyreii  tong,  for  it  is  nevvr  in  rest,  but  ever 
meuying  and  stenyng,"    {A.  C.  Mcry  Tales,  ed.  W.  C.  Haalltt,  p.  21.) 

This    jest    is    repeated,    with    slight  variation,  ia 

Interlude  of  Four  Elements,  which  was  written  about 

year  1510. 

The   Sparrow,   the   commonest   of    onr   small   birds, 

especially  in  the  ueighbonrhoorl  of  houses,  is 

Sparrow.       .  '^  J  .  ■         i   ■       r..     i  i   ■ 

Irequentiy  mentioned  by  ohakspeare,  and  is 

utilized  as  a  simile  by  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  The  use  of  things  is  all,  and  not  the  store : 
Surfeit  and  fulneaa  have  killed  more  than  famine ; 
The  sparrow  with  her  little  ])lumAge  flies. 
While  the  proud  peacock  overcharged  with  pens. 
Is  fain  to  swoop  tlie  firound  with  his  grown  train 
And  load  of  feathers," 

(37ie  Staple  of  News,  voL  ii.) 

According  to  Chester  this  little  bird  was  gifted  with  pro 
phetic  power : — 

"  The  nnaatiate  sparrow  doth  prognosticate. 
And  is  held  good  for  divination. 
For  flying  here  and  there,  from  gal«  to  gate, 
Furetela  true  things  by  animadvertion ; 

A  flight  of  sparrowes  flying  in  the  day. 
Did  prophesie  tho  fall  and  sacke  of  Troy." 

{Loees  Martyr,  p.  122.)   | 

Bishop  Stanley,  in  lus  Familiar  Higtory  of  Birds  ( 
89),  considers  the  range  of  the  sparrow  to  bo  co-extensiTl 
with  the  tillage  of  the  soil.    He  writes : — 

"  From  certain  entries  in  tlie  Munstaiilon  Household  Book,  (rom 
1519  tol578,  in  which  Hparrows.or,  as  they  are  there  written,  jpouw*  or 
spaTTouK,  are  frequently  recorded,  it  would  appear  that  these  birds  took 
thdr  place  in  the  larders  of  the  nobility  as  delicacies  with  other  game, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  were  at  that  time  as  rare  in  Norfolk    ; 
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Scarcity  of  Sparrows. 

m  they  are  f till  in  some  pnrta  of  RiisBia,  owing  probaUy  t 
»use,  viz.  the  limited  state  of  tillage  and  growth  of  com." 

On  this  passage,  Mr.  Stevenson  (Birds  of  Norfolk,  1S6S, 
vol.  i.  p.  213)  has  the  following  comment : — 

"  That  the  Bpiirrow  ivaa  Boarce  in  that  part  r.if  Norfolk  in  those  days 
is  mOEt  iirobable,  and  for  the  cause  alleged,  but  at  the  Biuue  time  the 
hishop  WHS  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  tenn  '  spowes,'  so  frequently 
met  with  in  the  L'Estmnge  Aer.nunti,  referred  to  our  fasser  doimttittu. 
The  term  invariably  uucurs  in  connection  with  knots,  ring-dotterelv, 
redshanks,  and  other  grsllatorial  epecios,  common  enough  then,  as 
indeed  they  still  are,  upon  the  Hunstanton  bench,  and  under  this  name 
(he  whimbrell  was  invariably  designated  in  these  old  records.  Once 
only,  in  the  same  AwounU,  in  tlie  word  s|nrrouse  used,  as  'Item  xij 
aporrouse  of  gyste,'  articles  given  in  Ueu  of  rent,  and  these,  thus 
entered  alone,  were  in  all  probahility  real  siMirrows,  brought  as  a  deUcacy 
hy  some  pruir  retainer," 

Drayton  includes  the  red-sparrow  in  his  list  of  song- 
Iiirda.  Skelton,  in  his  satirical  poem,  The  Boke  of  Philip 
Sparow,  arranges  that — 

"  Robj-n  red  brenste 
Ue  shal  be  the  priest 
'Die  requiem  rnasH  to  syiig 
Lofty  wnrbeling 
With  help  of  the  reil-Kparmv," 

By  both  these  authors  the    reference  is  perhaps  to  tie 
teed-sparrow. 

The  Yellow  Bunting,  Yellow-hammer,  or,  as  Harrison 
fipells  it,  Yellow-hamer.is  not  often  mentioned.       toUow- 
35rayton,    however,    calls     attention    to    its      iiammer. 
song:— 

"The  yellow-iiate,  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree. 
Yet  scarce  liath  any  Urd  »  finer  pipe  than  she," 

{Polyothion,  song  xiii.) 

Dr.  Percival  Wright  {Animal  Life,  p.  263)  says  that 
the  song  of  the  yellow-hammer  is  not  equal  to  its  beauty, 
and  attracts  no  human  ear;  whereas  the  note  of  this 
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little  bird^  by  its  very  monotony  and  constant  repetition^ 
inforces  attention^  and  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of 
country  sounds.  Almost  any  day  in  summer,  in  the  road« 
side  copse,  the  overgrown  chalkpit,  or  even  on  the  cottage 
roof,  may  be  heard  the  tunefal  call  of  the  yellow-hammer, 
generally  echoed  back  by  some  distant  rival. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Shakspeare   has   no  tnention    of   the    Woodpecker,  or 
Laugh  in  g-hecco,     Draytou,  in  his  poem,  Ute 
Owl,  describes  the  persecution  which  the  un- 
fortmiate  bird  of  night  undergoes  from  the  woodpecker 
H   and  the  rest  of  his  feathered  comrades  :— 


"  The  wood-pecker,  ivliosc  hanleacd  beak  hath  Uruke. 
An<l  jiierc'd  the  heurt  of  loany  b.  Golid  oak ; 
That  where  the  kinglf  engle  wont  to  pray. 
In  the  calm  shade  in  beat  of  tjumtner's  day. 
Of  thousands  of  fajr  trees  there  ntands  not  imn 
For  him  to  perch  or  set  bis  fuiiL  upon ; 
Upon  the  sudden  all  these  murdcnms  fowl, 
Fallen  together  on  the  haimlesg  owl, 

The  Brow  is  digging  at  his  breast  amain  ; 
And  eharp-neb'd  hecc<i  stabbing  itt  his  hrain." 


The  woodpecker  is  called  in  some  countries  the  yaffle, 
and  rainbird,  as  his  cry  was  held  to  foretell  rain.  Other 
names  were  specke,  woodspecke,  and  woodspike ;  in  The 
Parhjament  of  Byrdea — a  poem,  without  date,  reprinted 
in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  v.  p.  507) — two  of  these 
names  occur : — 

"  The  Speeke.  Then  in  hia  hole,  sayd  the  ww)il-ap<-s:ki!, 
*  1  wolde  the  hawk  bad  broke  his  necke, 
Or  broTight  into  miBcbevous  dale, 
For  of  every  byrdchemokytha  tslc.'" 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  records  tliat  in  Norfolk  are 
found — 

"picua  martiui,  or  woolspeck,  many  kinds.  The  green,  the  re<l, 
the  leucoinelanua,  or  neatlf  inarked  blauk  and  white,  and  the  cinereus 
or  dim-colored  little  bird,  called  a  nuthnck.  Tlsey  make  holes  in  the 
trees  without  any  conEideration  of  the  winds  or  quarters  of  heaven ;  but 
■.1^  the  rutteaeas  thereof  l*st  nffonicth  convenience."     (Vol.  iv.  p.  319.) 

The  Toucan,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  tlie  feathered 
race,  an  inhabitant  of  America,  is  described 
by  John  Lerius,  a  Frenchman,  who  lived  in 
Brazil  about  the  year  1557. 

"  Among  the  rest  of  the  American  liirda,"  he  writes,"  the  first  plncu 
shall  be  given  to  a  certnino  bird  named  tjucan,  whereof  we  mado 
mention  before.  It  is  uf  the  bignesse  of  a  pigeon,  of  a  blncke  colour 
like  a  crow,  except  the  brest,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  compaesed 
from  the  lower  port  with  a  ring  of  red  feathers,  which  being  taken 
away,  the  IJarbariaos  use  it  fur  ornament.  And  it  is  highly  esteemed 
tvith  tbem,  because  they  use  it  when  they  intend  to  dance.  From  this 
it  hath  taken  the  name  of  toucan-labouraee,  yet  notwitbatanding,  they 
have  such  store  of  them  they  refuse  not  to  exchange  tbem  for  our 
mercbandii'^s.  The  bill  of  this  bird  exceeds  the  whole  body  in  length, 
wherewith  a  crane's  beak  is  not  to  he  compared,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
l>o  accompted  the  most  monstrous  bill  of  the  whole  world."  ^Purehat, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1330.) 

Gonzalo  Ferdinando  de  Oviedo  mentions  these  birds, 
but  under  a  different  name  :— 

"  There  is  another  kind  of  bird  in  tlie  Firmo  Land,  which  the 
Chriatians  call  pieuii  because  they  have  very  great  bcakes,  in  respect  of 
the  littlenesfte  uf  tlieir  bodies,  for  their  beakes  ore  very  heavie,  and 
wwgh  more  than  their  bodies :  their  feathers  are  very  fairc,  and  of 
many  variable  colours:  Their  beakes  are  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  lengtli 
or  more,  and  bending  ilowne  toward  the  earth,  and  three  fingers  broad 
neere  unto  the  head.  Their  tongues  are  very  quils,  wherewith  they 
make  a  gretft  hissing,"    (Purc/MM,  vol.  iii.  p.  930.) 

The  tongue  of  thia  bird  differs  from  that  of  every 
other  species  in  being  feathered. 


Chester  writes  of  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  our  English  birds,  the  Cuckoo : — 

"The  spcing-delighting  bird  wo  cull  the  ciickow, 
Which  comes  Co  tell  of  wondera  in  this  age, 
Her  pretie  one  note  to  the  world  doth  shuw 
Some  men  theji  deBtinie. 
"  The  winters  enTions  blast  she  never  tasteth. 
Yet  in.  all  countries  doth  the  cuckoo  slug, 
And  oEteatimea  to  peopled  townca  she  ha«t«th, 
Therfor  to  tell  the  pleasurea  of  the  Hpring : 

Great  courtiers  Uearo  her  voyce,  hut  let  lier  flyt, 
Knowing  thnt  iihe  prcsagclh  dctititiie. 
"She  Bcotnes  to  labour  or  mako  up  a  nest, 
But  creepeB  bj  stealth  into  some  others  roomc. 
And  with  the  larkea  deure  yong,  her  yung-ones  rest. 
Being  by  subtile  dealing  overcome : 

Tlie  yong  birds  are  restorative  to  cate, 
And  held  amongHt  us  aa  n  priiiceH  meato." 

{Lovifs  Martyr,  p.  118.) 

Shakspearo  ia  more  correct  in  giving  the  hedge- 
sparrow  as  the  foster-mother  whose  nest  is  usually  selected 
by  the  parent  bird. 

"The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  hod  its  head  bit  off  hy  its  young." 

(LmA,  i.  4,  235.) 


And  again  :- 


"  And,  being  fed  by  us,  yon  used  us  so 
Aa  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
TTseth  the  sparrow :  tUd  oppress  our  nest ; 
Grew  by  our  feeiiiiig  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  si 
For  faor  of  swoi) owing." 

(li7enT//I'.,v.i.69,) 


sight. 


Mr.  Singer,  in  a  note  on  this 


remarks  :- 


"  Shakespeare  sccrafi  to  speak  from  bis  own  observation,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  to  notice  how  the  hedge-sjiarrow  was  used  by  the  joung 
cuckoo — a  curious  fact,  now  well  known  and  established  t^  the 
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obserrotioiiB  of  ornitholugiets.  Somethiag  otthe  same  kiod  is  related 
r^r  tho  CQckoo  and  the  titlnrk  by  Pliny,  but  Hollond'a  traaslatioa  was 
not  published  before  1602.  'The  titling,  therefore,  that  sitteth,  being 
thus  deceived,  hatcheth  the  egge,  and  bringeth  up  the  chicka  of  oDOther 
bird : — and  this  she  doth  bo  long,  until!  the  young  cuckow  bdng  once 
Hedge  and  readia  to  flie  abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  Beiie  upon  the  old  titling, 
and  eat  up  her  that  hatched  her '  (Pliny,  Nat.  Eitl.,  by  Holland,  b.  i. 
oh.  9)." 

For  the  credit  of  bird  natnre,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
highly  reprehensible  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  young 
cuckoo  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  cuckoo  was  sometimes  called  "the  Welch 
jVmbassador. "  This  name  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  fact 
that  Welsh  labourers  came  into  the  neighbouring  counties 
about  spring  time,  in  search  of  employment.  In  Middle- 
ton's  play,  A  Trick  to  catch  an  Old  One,  we  read,  "  Why, 
thou  rogue  of  universality,  do  I  not  know  thee  ?  Thy 
sound  is  like  the  cuckoo,  the  Welch  Ambassador " 
(iy.  6), 

The  change  in  this  bird's  note  as  summer  advances  is 
observed  by  Ben  Jonson  : — 

"  From  n,  fiddle  out  of  tuno 
As  the  cuckow  is  in  June." 

(^The  Oipsics  Mrlamorphoied.') 


Also  by  John  Hey  wood,  1587  :  — 

"  Til  April  the  Coocoo  can  Eiog  her  song  by  rote. 
In  June  oft  time  she  cannot  sing  a  note. 
At  tiist,  koo,  koo ;  koo,  lioo ;  sings  till  can  she  do 
At  last,  kooke,  kooke,  kooke ;  six  kookes  to  one  koo." 

(Epigrams.) 

Hichard  II.  had,  by  l«o  frequent  appearance  and  by 
hia  unseemly  familiarity  with  the  common  people,  "dis- 
graced his  kingly  glory ; " — 


I 


"  So  when  he  had 


Ho-n 


9  but  as  the  cuckoo 


Heard,  not  regarded." 
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The  attempt  of  tlio  "  wise  men  of  Gotham  "  to  keep 
perpetual  spring  by  setting  a  hedge  round  a  cuckoo  is 
often  referred  to  by  poets  und  dramatists.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  give  the  origin  of  the  allusion,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the  title  of  natural 
history.  The  story,  as  given  in  T.  Blount's  Ancient  Tenures 
of  Land,  runs  thus  : — 

"King  .John,  passing  tlirougli  the  villaf;e  of  Godiam  towards 
Nottingliam,  intending  to  go  gver  the  meadows,  waa  preveiitwl  by  the 
villagera,  ihej  appretiendiiig  that  ttu)  ground  over  whicb  a  king 
passed  wm  for  ever  after  to  become  a  public  road.  The  king,  incensed 
at  their  proceedings,  sent  from  hiscourt  soon  after  some  of  his  serrants, 
to  iiiqnire  of  them  the  reason  of  their  incivility  and  ill-treatment,  that 
he  might  punisli  them  by  way  of  fine,  or  some  other  way  ho  might 
jodge  most  proper.  The  ■villagers,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  king's 
servants,  thought  ofaneipedientt*  turn  away  his  TOajeaty'sdispieasuTo 
from  them:  when  the  messengers  arrived  at  Gotham,  they  found  soma 
of  the  inhabitants  eng^ed  in  endeavouring  to  drown  an  eel  iu  a  pool 
of  water;  Bonia  were  employed  in  dragging  carta  upon  a  largo  bam, 
to  tthade  the  wood  from  the  sun ;  others  were  tumbling  their  cheeses 
down  a  hill,  that  they  might  find  their  way  to  Nottingham  for  gale; 
and  some  were  oiaployed  in  hedging  in  ;i  cuckoo  which  had  perched 
npoD  an  old  bush  which  stood  where  the  present  one  now  stands ; 
which  convinced  the  king's  servants  that  it  was  a  village  of  fools ; 
whence  arose  the  old  adage  '  the  wise  iiten'  or  '  the  fools  of  Gotham.' " 
(Pj^  133,  ed.  W.  C.  Raziitt,  1874.) 

Michael  Drayton  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  birds  than 
moat  of  his  contemporaries.  In  one  of  the 
picturesque  descriptions  of  the  marshy  district  in  which 
he  delighted,  this  poet  paints  the  commotioji  that  results 
from  the  rapid  swimming  of  a  swan  through  the  water : — 

"  The  jealous  swan,  there  swimming  in  hia  pride, 
With  his  arch'd  breast  the  waters  did  ilivide, 
Hia  saily  wings  him  forward  strongly  pushing. 
Against  the  billows  with  such  fury  rushing, 
As  from  the  same,  a  foam  ao  white  arose, 
As  eeem'd  to  mock  the  breast  that  them  oppose : 
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Aud  here  and  there  Ilie  wautl'ring  eye  to  feed, 
Of  scattec'd  tufts  of  bulrushes  and  reed, 
Seggas,  longleaved  willoiv,  im  whose  bending  spray, 
The  py'd  King-fisher,  having  got  his  I'rey, 
Sate  with  the  small  breath  of  the  watot  shaken. 
Till  he  devour'd  the  fish  that  he  had  taken," 

{The  Man  in  the  Moou.) 


I 


Mr.  Harting  has  referred  to  the  wide-spread  belief 
in  the  Halcyon  diiya.  William  Browne  in  liis  pastoral 
poema  speaks  of —  -^ 

"  The  mevy  and  the  halcyon  famosed  ^M 

For  colours  rare,  and  for  the  peaceful  aeas,  ^B 

Round  the  Sicihan  coast,  her  broodiug  days." 

(Sriiannia's  Fnstorats,  h.  ii.  m^z  1-) 

Montaigne  (essay  liv.)  gives  a  full  account  from 
Plutarch  of  the  structure  of  the  kingfisher's  neat,  and  of 
the  habits  of  the  bird. 

Giraldus  Cambrenais  calls  the  kingfisher  the  martinet. 
The  French  name  of  this  bird  is  the  martinet-pScJieri-r. 
This  author  never  allows  any  marvel  to  shake  his  faith  by 
"supposing  it  a  thing  impossible."  He  has  preserved 
some  curious  folk-lore  about  the  k 


"  It  ia  remarkable  in  these  liltle  hirds  tint,  if  they  are  preserved  in 
a  dry  place,  when  dead,  they  never  decay ;  and  if  they  are  put  among 
olothea  and  uther  articles,  they  iircaervu  thetn  from  the  moth  and  give 
them  a  pleasant  odour.  What  is  still  more  wonderful,  if,  when  dead, 
they  are  hung  up  hy  their  heoks  in  a  dry  situation,  they  change  their 
plumage  every  year,  as  if  they  were  restored  to  life,  as  though  tlio 
vital  spark  still  survived  and  vegetated  through  some  mysteri<ius 
remains  of  its  energy."  (Topography  of  Ireland,  1187,  ed.  Wright, 
J8I3,  p.  39.) 

The  students  of  folk-lore  are  much  beholden  to  their 
ancestors  for  this  sublime  credulity.  Had  they  discarded 
such  stories  as  absurd  they  would  not  have  cared  to 
record  them,  and  the  occupation  of  the  students  would 
largely  goue. 


T!io  Night-Jar.  2091 

The  range  of  the  beautiful  bird,  the  Hoopoe,  is  very  I 
extensive.    It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  well 
ua  to  the  Egyptians.     Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells         °°^°'- 
ns  that  this  bird  is  seen  in  Norfolk — 

"  Yet  we  often  meet  witii  it  iti  this  comity.  From  tbo  proiier  note 
it  is  caJted  im  hoopebird  witii  us;  we  apprehend  not  the  liieri^yphiail 
conaderationa  which  the  Egyptians  made  of  this  obserralile  bird  i  who, 
conridering  the  order  and  variety  of  colorH,  the  26  or  2S  fentbera  in  lU 
rest,  and  mowing  this  liandsome  outside  in  the  winter,  they  mode  il 
a  emblem  of  the  varieties  of  the  world,  tite  succession  of  times  and 
nsoos  and  sigual  mutations  in  them.  And  theref»rc,  Orus,  the 
liieroglyphic  of  the  world,  bud  the  head  of  iia  hoopebird  upon  the  top 
..f  his  staff."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  181.) 

Muffett,  in  his  Healths  Improvement  (p.  100),  writes  :- 

"  Houpes  were  not  thought  by  Dr.  Tomer  to  be  found  in  England, 
yet  I  law  Hr.  Serjeant  Goodruns  kill  one  of  tbem  in  Cbariogdon  Park, 
he  did  very  skilfully  and  happily  cure  my  Lord  of  Penibrolie  at 
Ivy  Church ;  they  feed  upon  Imrtbe-berries,  and  worms,  Iwt  delight 
o  feed  most  upon  graves." 

TheGoat-snckerorNight-jar,8onietime8called  a  Night- 
hawk,  must  have  been  sufficiently  common 
to  attract  notice  by  ita  noiseless,  owl-like 
(light,  and  its  weird  monotonous  cry.  Its  habits,  however, 
:  so  retiring  that  there  was  little  chance  afforded  to 
our  forefathers  of  making  observations  that  would  be 
correct. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing  to  Dr.  Merritt,  inquires, 
"  Have  you  a  caprimnlgus,  or  dorhawk :  a  bird  as  a 
pigeon,  with  a  wide  throat,  as  little  as  a  titmouse,  whit© 
feathers  in  the  tail,  and  paned  like  a  hawk  ?  "  (vol.  i.  p. 
.399).  Gilbert  White,  of  Selborne,  a  naturalist  who  paid 
especial  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  bird,  writing  still 
later,  gives  it  the  various  names  of  chum-owl,  fern- 
owl, eve-jarr,  and  puckridge.  He  ridicules  the  popular 
belief  that  existed  in  his  day,  and  that  still  lingers  in . 
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our  ovra,  that  the  night-jar  is  injurious  to  cattle,  and 
explains  that  what  the  bird  really  seeks  aa  he  wheels 
round  the  sleeping  kine  is  not  a  milk,  but  an  insect  diet. 
Skelton  probably  refers  to  the  night-jar  in  the  follow 
ing  lines : — 

"  Tho  mwibacke,  that  aingelh  cliurre, 
Horsly  aa  hee  had  tile  murte." 

That  this  bird  was  classed  among  the  foreboders  of 
evil  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  listened  to  the 
curious  sound  it  utters,  on  still  summer  evenings,  whilst 
itself  hidden  from  view.  j 

"  Night-jars  and  ravens,  with  'wide  stretched  throats,  ^| 

From  Jews  and  hollies  send  their  balefiU  notea."  ^B 

(I'ooLE,  English  Pamas»fU.) 

With  a  somewhat  abrupt  transition  we  turn  from 
the  hoarse-Toieed  night-jar  of  our  own  country, 
with  its  gloomy  associations  of  darkness 
and  ill  omen,  to  the  glittering  fragments  of  sunshine  that 
enliven  the  forests  of  America.  Joseph  Acosta  mentions 
the  jewel-plumaged  Humming-birds,  the  feathered  fairies 
of  the  western  world  : — 

"  111  Fern  tliere  are  birds  which  they  call  lomiiieios,  so  small,  that 
(iftentimcs  I  liave  douhted,  seeing  them  fiie,  whether  Ihey  were  bees  or 
hutter-flies ;  but  in  truth  they  are  buiis."     (Parrhat,  vol.  lii.  p.  965.) 

Gonzalo  Ferdinando  do  Oviedo,  in  his  description  of 
these  beautiful  little  creatures,  pays  them  but  a  poor 
compliment  when  he  compares  them  to  the  fanciful 
representations  of  birds  in  the  illuminated  missals 
painted  by  cloistered  artists.     He  writes ; — 

"  There  are  found  in  the  Firmo  Land  [South  America]  certiune  birds, 
so  littlo  that  the  whole  bodie  of  one  of  them  is  no  bigger  then  the  top 
of  the  higgeat  finger  of  a,  mans  hand,  and  yet  la  the  bare  body  without 
feathers  not  halfe  so  bi^e;  this  bird,  beside  her  littlenesse,  is  of  such 
Telo<Jtie  and  swiftDGsse  in  flying,  that  whoso  zeeth  her  flying  in  the 
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aire,  cannot,  see  her  flap  or  bcaUi  her  wlugs  after  any  other  wxUs  tliuti 
<loe  the  dorres.or  humble  been,  or  beetels:  so  that  chero  is  no  man  that 
Becth  her  flyo,  that  would  tliiiiko  her  to  be  any  other  than  a  dorro : 
they  make  their  ncsta  according  to  the  proportion  of  their  bignesse,  and 
I  bare  seene  that  one  of  these  birds  with  her  Dest  pat  into  a  poire  of 
gold  weights  altogether,  hath  Wfude  no  more  then  a  (emini,  wbicli  ore 
ia  poise  24  graines,  with  the  featiier!i,  without  the  whioh  she  would 
have  wiued  Hotuewbat  less ;  and  doubtlesso,  when  I  consider  the  fineuesse 
of  the  clawes  and  foete  nf  these  birds,  I  know  not  whereunto  I  may 
better  liken  thein  then  to  tho  little  birds  wliich  the  lymnera  of  liookes 
are  accustomed  to  ptdnt  on  the  mai^ent  of  church  bookea,  and  other 
bookes  of  divine  service.  Their  feathers  are  of  manie  faire  colours,  as 
gulden,  yellow,  and  greeno,  Iieside  other  variable  colours :  their  beake 
is  verie  long  for  the  propurtion  of  their  bodies,  and  as  Bno  and  subtile 
as  a  sowing  needle  :  they  are  verie  hardy,  so  that  when  they  see  a  man 
clime  the  tree  where  they  have  their  nests,  tliey  flye  at  his  face,  and 
Htrike  bini  in  the  eyes,  comming,  going,  and  returning  with  sucli 
swiftnesNC,  thnt  no  man  shoidd  lightly  beleevs  it  that  hud  not  seene  it, 
and  certainly  these  bir<lit  are  so  little,  that  I  durst  not  have  made 
mention  hereof,  if  it  were  not  that  divers  others  which  have  leene  them 
as  well  as  I  can  beare  witnesse  of  my  saying.  They  make  their  nests  of 
flocks  and  cotteu,  whereof  there  is  great  plentie  in  these  re^ons,  and 
serveth  weU  for  their  purpose."    (PuTthat,  voL  iii.  p.  977.) 

We  find  these  small  birds  mentioned  elsewhere  under 
another  name,    Antonio  Galvano,  of  New  Spain,  writes : — 

"  There  Im  certfiine  small  liirds  named  viemalim.,  their  bil  is  small 
and  long.  They  live  of  the  dew,  and  the  juyce  of  flowers  and  roses, 
llieir  feathers  bee  small  and  of  divers  colours.  Tliey  be  greatly 
cM^emed  to  worko  gold  with.  They  die  or  sleepe  every  yeero  in  the 
aeth  of  October,  sitting  upon  a  little  boogli  in  a  warms  and  close 
M :  they  revive  or  wake  againe  in  the  moneth  of  ApriU  after  that 
tho  flowers  bo  sprung,  and  therefore  they  call  them  the  revived  birds." 
(Purehai,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G93,) 

The  Portuguese  naturalist,  whose  observations  during 
his  residence  in  Brazil  have  been  frequently  quoted,  also 
■describes  the  humming-bird,  and  adds  some  curious  infor- 
mation respecting  its  mode  of  reproduction: — 

"  Of  all  the  Enialt  birds  called  guaimimbifiut,  there  are  Kundiia 
ikjndea,  as,  fruit  of  the  suiinc ;  by  another  name,  that  is,  the  covering  of 
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the  sunne;  or  tlie  haire  of  the  aiiiitjo;  'm  tho  AntlHea  tlicy  coll  it  i\ur 
ri»en  or  awaken  bird,  and  they  se-j  it  Bleepeth  sixe  moDeths,  and  livotli 
uther  HiiB  mouetbs.  It  is  the  finest  bird  that  caa  bee  imagined ;  it 
liath  a  cap  oq  his  head,  to  which  no  proper  colonr  can  be  given,  fur  oui 
whataoever  uda  yee  looke  on  it,  it  aheweth  rod,  greeoe,  blache,  and 
more  colours,  all  very  fine,  aud  shiniDg ;  nnd  yellow  more  Gne  thi^it 
gold.  The  bodie  is  grey;  it  hath  a  very  long  bill,  and  the  tongiio 
twice  the  lenglli  of  tho  bill ;  they  are  veiy  swift  in  flight,  and  in  thuir 
flight  they  make  a  noise  like  the  bee,  and  they  rather  Heeme  bees  in 
their  eniftnoise  then  birds,  for  they  alvraies  feed  flying  without  sitting 
on  a  tree,  eren  as  the  bees  doe  flie  sucking  tlie  honnio  from  the  flowers. 
They  have  two  beginnings  of  their  generation,  some  are  hatched  of 
i;ggos  like  other  birds,  others  of  Uttlu  bubbles,  and  it  is  a  tiling  t•^  liec 
noted,  a  little  bubble  to  beginne  to  convert  itselfe  into  this  little  bird, 
lor  at  one  instant  it  is  a  bul)ble  and  a  bird,  and  so  it  converts  itselfe 
into  this  most  faire  bird,  a  wonderful  thing,  and  unknowne  to  the 
philosophers,  seeing  one  living  cre;itiire  without  corruption  is  converted 
into  another."    (Purchat,  vol.  iv.  p.  11105.) 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  Shakspeare  had  uo  chance- 

of  seeing  those  flying  jewels.  Pitch  might  have  exchanged 

hie  bat  courser  for  one  of  these  tiny  steeds, "  Swifter  than. 

arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow."     But  alas,  had  they  been 

permitted  to  grace  the  revels  of  Titanias  court,  prosaic 

critics  would  havo  pointed  out  that  fairies  carefully  avoid 

the  sunshine  that  these  tropic  gems  delight  in;  so  perhaps 

it  is  well  that  humming-birds  were  unknown  to  tho  poet. 

The  Parrot,  in  consequence  of  its  amusing  ways,  aud 

the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  taught  to  talk 

and  imitate  various  sounds,  has  been  in  all 

times  a  favourite  domestic  i)et.    The  rose-ringed  parrakeet 

is  described  with  minuteness  by  Skeltou  in  his  singulat' 

poem,  S^eak  Parrot  :— 

"  Hy  name  is  parrot,  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
By  nature  devised,  of  a  wondrous  kynd 
Dienteli  dieted,  with  divers  delicate  spice 
Tyl  Euphrates  that  floud,  driveth  me  into  Indo 
Where  men  of  that  countroy  by  fortune'mo  find 
And  send  me,  to  great  ladyes  of  estate, 
I'hen  parrot  must  have  an  almond^or  a  date. 


"  Prettij  Poll" 

"  With  my  bcolic  bent,  iiiy  littlo  wantou  oyc. 
My  TedecB  fresh,  as  is  the  emiuwde  greae, 
About  my  necko  n  circulet,  lyke  the  ryche  rubyo. 
My  little  legges,  my  fot«  botli  note  and  cleane. 

I''or  parrot  is  no  churlish  ciiougb,  nor  no  flekod  py. 
Parrot  is  no  pendugum,  Uint  men  cull  a  carlyug, 
Parrot  is  no  woodcocke,  nur  no  butterfly. 
Parrot  is  no  sCamring  sturc,  that  men  call  a  starling, 
But  parrot  is  iniiio  oiTti  dere  harta,  and  my  darling," 

The  phrase  "  An  almond  for  parrot "  soems  to  bave  been 
proyerbial.  Shakspcare  uses  it,  and  Ben  Jonson  writes: — 

"  How  do  you,  ladybird  ?  80  bard  at  work  still  1 
What's  that  you  say ;  so  you  bid  me  walk,  sweet  bird. 
Ami  lell  our  knight  ?     I  will.     How !     Wnlk,  knave,  walk ! 
I  think  yon  are  nngry  with  me,  Pol.    Fiue  Pol ! 
Pol  is  a  fine  bird !     O,  fine  lady  Pol ! 
Almond  for  parrot.     Parrot's  a  brave  bird." 

{The  Magnetic  lady,  v.  5.) 


The  phrase  occurs  a 


1  Haughton  :- 


"Ah,  rirrah,  now  we'll  brag  with  Mistress  Moore, 
To  have  as  line  a  parrot  as  ahe  hath. 
Look,  sisters,  what  a  pretty  fool  it  is! 
Whnt  n  green  greasy  shining  coat  be  hath. 
An  almond  for  parrot :  a  rope  for  parrot." 

(Engliah-Menfor  my  Monty  i  or  <i  Woman 
have  hrr  Will,  v.  2.) 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  menning  of  i 
the  word  Popinjay,  so  often  used  by  old  writers.  In  some 
cases  a  parrot  is  evidently  intended ;  but  Mr.  Bell,  in  a 
note  in  bis  edition  of  Chaucer,  points  out  that  this  name 
occurs  in  almost  all  Chaucer's  descriptions  of  spring.  He 
considers  it  most  unlikely  that  a  poet  so  accurate  in  por- 
traying nature  should  introduce  the  parrot  in  pictures  of 
European  scenery,  and  that  the  jay  is  more  probably  the 
bird  intended.  In  Skelton's  Philip  Sparow,  however, 
both  the  jay  and  the  popinjay  are  included.     Phineas 
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Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  poetical  taiscellanies,  classes  tlie 
parrot  with  the  *'  fatal  belman  of  the  night "  : — 

"  Coiuin,  day-birds  are  silenc't,  and  those  fowl  ^1 

Yet  only  emg  which  hutu  narme  Fhcebus*  light :  ^M 

Til'  unlucky  parrot,  and  lieatli-boJing  owl."  ^H 

mir,  Groaart  in  a  note  suggests  that  parrot  may  here  be 
the  local  name  for  some  English  bird. 

Parrots  were  found  in  almost  all  the  hot  regions  of 
the  globe,  and  were  brought  over  in  considerable  numbers 
by  sailors ;  they  are  often  mentioned  by  travellers  in 
their  descriptions  of  foreign  parts.  Sir  John  JtandeTille 
indulges  in  his  usual  exaggeration,  and  tells  of  some 
parrots  in  the  land  of  Prester  John,  which  rival  the  Irish- 
luan's  echo,  and  speaks  of  "  their  propre  nature,  and 
salven  men  that  go  througlic  the  desertes,  and  speken  to 
them  appropriately  as  if  they  were  human  "  {Travels,  ed. 
Halliwell,  p.  274),  These  talking  parrots,  ho  goes  on 
to  say,  have  a  large  tongue,  and  have  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  but  those  that  only  scream  have  but  three  toes. 

Dr.  Percival  Wright,  in  his  Animal  I/lfo  (p,  2S9), 
makes  mention  of  a  parrot  supposed  to  be  of  the  grey 
species,  the  property  of  a  cardinal  in  Rome,  in  the  year 
1500.  This  bird  was  bought  for  the  high  price  of  a 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  on  account  of  its  ability  to 
repeat,  clearly  and  without  hesitation,  the  Apostle's 
Creed. 

Navarette,  a  missionary  to  China,  reports  that  "at 
Marassa  there  are  a  great  number  of  a  sort  of  bird  they 
call  eacatua.  They  are  all  white,  their  beak  like  a 
parrot.  They  are  easily  made  tame,  and  talk"  (GJivr- 
dtSJCa  Voyages,  vol,  i.).  From  this  word  cacatua  is  derived 
the  English  name  Cockatoo. 

Macaws  are  mentioned  by  one  of  Purchas's  pilgrims, 
a  Portuguese,  who  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Brazil : — 
"The  Ar.wa  parota  are  those  that  by  Wiothor  name  are  called 
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.t  is  a  great  bird,  sad  oro  very  rare,  and  by  tbo  omt  coast, 
they  are  not  found,  it  is  a,  faiie  bird  in  coluurs ;  tlieir  breasts  are  red  IM 
scarlet;  from  the  middle  of  the  b>die  to  tbe  talle  Bome  are  yellow, 
othem  (Treene,  otliers  blue,  aad  through  all  the  bodie  they  liave 
scatteriog  some  Rreone,  some  yellow  and  blue  feathers,  and  ordinarily 
every  feather  hath  three  or  foure  coWute,  and  the  taile  is  very  long. 
The  Indians  esteeme  them  very  much,  and  of  thel  r  feathers  they  makft 
rery  fine  things,  aad  their  hangings  for  their  swords.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  bird,  they  become  very  tame  and  domesticall,  ami  speake  very 
weU  if  they  bo  taught."     (Purchai,  vul.  iv.  p.  1801.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  confusiou  of  pronouuij  in 
the  foregoing  passage  is  the  fault  of  the  translator,  or 
whether  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  long  exile  of  the 
writer  from  civilixation  and  books  of  grammar.  These 
macaws  evidently  made  a  ver>j  strong  impression  on  the 
traveller. 

A  Dutch  traveller,  whose  description  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Guinea  is  also  included  in  Purclias's  collection  of 
travels,  mentions  the  little  Parokeets,  now  so  common  in 
drawing-room  aviaries : — 

"The  birds  that  are  found  there,"  he  writes,  "are  of  divers  colours, 
and  are  little  birds  like  unto  ours;  first,  there  are  blewe  parrots,  whereof 
are  great  store,  which  being  yoong,  and  taken  out  of  thdr  nests,  and 
made  tame,  having  not  fluwne  abroad,  they  are  better  to  teach,  and  to 
Icame  to  speake ;  but  they  will  not  prate  so  much  as  the  greene  Brasilian 
jiarrots  doe.  They  have  also  another  kind  of  greene  birds  as  big  as  spar- 
rows, Uke  the  catalinkinsof  West  India,  but  tlicy  citnnot  speake.  These 
birds  are  called  asuronl,  and  by  our  Ketberlaudcrs,  called  pai'okila. 


0  take  sparruwes.  They  keepo 
I  or  millet  groweth,  for  they  est« 
IS  very  kind  one  to  the  other ;  for 
<,  they  will  alwaies  sit 

The  female  is  of  such  a  nature. 


L 


They  are  taken  with  nets,  as  you  u 
much  in  low  land,  where  much  c 
much  thereof.  Those  birds  are  al' 
when  you  put  a  male  and  a  female  I 
together  without  making  any  noyse. 
that  when  she  is  coupled  with  the  male,  she  respecteth  him  much,  and 
letteth  him  sit  on  the  right  hand,  setting  her  selfe  on  the  \ett  baud ; 
and  whan  he  goes  to  eate.sheo  followeth  him,  and  so  they  live  togetheir 
quietly,  being  almost  of  the  nature  of  the  lurtle-doves.  They  arc  of 
a  very  faire  greene  colour,  with  a  spot  of  orange-tawnio  up<.>u  their 
noses.  There  are  another  kind  of  parokiten,  which  are  much  Uke 
them,  being  of  Ihc  same  nature,  and  condition,  but  arc  of  coloor  as  red 
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as  bluiiJ,  with  a  sjiot  of  bkcke  upon  tlioir 
bt'Log  Biiiuewhnt,  greiter  llino  the  parokitos." 


noses,  Anil  a  blacke  tule, 
(Purckai,  vol.  3,  p.  956.) 


.Vnother   bird  of  the  parrot  tribe  is  described  by 
J.iuschoten,  a  Portuguese,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  toi 
Goa,  1583  :— 

"There  coiumeth  in  loiiia,  out  of  the  Hand  of  Molucos,  beyond 
Malacca,  a  kini  of  bir<Js,  calleil  nojroi ;  they  are  very  fairo  to  looke  on, 
ninl  speftko  Bweetly :  there  could  never  yet  bo  any  of  them  brought 
living  into  Portiigall,  although  they  have  sought  aud  used  all  the 
meauea  thoy  could  to  bring  them  for  a  present  to  the  king,  which  he 
greatly  desireth  i  but  tliey  die  upon  the  way,  for  they  are  very  delic&te,  J 
luid  will  hardly  be  brought  up."    (Purchaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  1771.)  ] 

The  Purple-capped  Lory  is  probably  here  intended. 
This  bird  is  a  native  of  tho  Moluccas,  and  is  arrayed 
in  gorgeous  scarlet  plumage.  The  difficulty  of  transit 
has  been  overcome  by  modern  collectors,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  lory  is  tamed,  no  less  than  its  brillant 
colouring,  makes  it  a  favourite  cage-bird. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  Shak- 
spearu  must  in  his  youth  have  had  the  chai~ge 
of  Pigeons,  as  few  hoys  living  in  the  country 
have  not ;  but  only  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  these  birds  can  realize  the  almost  photo- 
graphic accuracy  with  which  the  poet  has  observed  them. 
The  references  to  their  "golden  couplets"  (Hamlet,  v.  1), 
their  method  of  feeding  their  young  {As  You  Like  It,  ii. 
27),  their  gentleness  {Midaumvier  Night's  Dream,  i.  2), 
courage  (2  Henry  IV.,  iii.  2),  and  jealousy  (As  You  Like 
It,  ii.  2), — all  show  how  closely  he  had  watched  them. 
Mr.  Harting  has  given  a  full  description  of  pigeons,  and 
numerous  illustrative  quotations  from  Shakspeare's  works. 

The  Dove,  from  its  association  with  certain  scriptural 

legends,  has  in  Christian  art  ever  been  held  as  a  type  of 

love,  simplicity,  innocence,  fidelity,  gentleness,  and  peace. 

The  possession  of  all  these  amiable  qualities  has  not, 

ver,  procured  for  the  bin!  any  exemption  from  ill- 
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treatment  at  tlic  liand  of  man.     In  early  times,  among  j 
the  Hebrews,  doves  were  carefully  reared  in  order  to  be  1 
slain  by  thousands  as  sacrifices ;  in  tbe  medieval  period   ' 
their  chief  mission  was  to  provide  food  and  exercise  for 
their  unrelenting  foe,  the  hawk  ;  and  in  our  own  day  Ihey 
are  selected  as  the  favourite  victims  for  shooting  matches. 
The  cruel  custom  of  fastening  or  sewing  up  the  eyes 
of  pigeons  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  : — 

"  Liko  as  tliB  dove,  wliicli  wjclcd  iiji,  docU  fly ; 
Is  neither  freed,  nor  yet  to  servioo  bound ; 
But  hopes  to  get  Borne  help  by  mounting  high,  - 
Till  want  of  force  do  forco  her  to  the  ground." 

(VoLiii.  p.  HU,  ed.  1T26.) 

And  again,  by  Ford ; — 

"  Ambition,  like  it  seeled  dove,  mounta  upwiird. 
Higher  and  higher  still,  to  perch  on  clouda. 
But  tumbles  headlong  down  with  heavier  ruin." 

(The  Broken  Heart,  ii.  2.) 

Thomas  Fuller  gives  us  some  information  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  pigeons  that  were  kept,  and  the  com- 
plaints that  consequently  arose, 

"  Pigeijns,"  he  (vrites,  "  ogaiiiHt  their  wills,  keep  one  Lent  for  sei 
weeks  in  the  year,  betwixt  the  gulng  oat  uf  the  old  and  growing  up  of 
the  now  grain.  Probably,  our  English  would  be  fouud  as  docile  and 
ingenious  as  the  Turkish  pigeons,  which  carry  letters  from  Aleppo  b 
Babilon,  if  traiued  up  accordingly.  Bat  such  practices,  by  these  wing. 
jwBta  would  spoil  many  a  foot-post,  living  honestly  by  that  painful 


What  would  the  worthy  doctor  have  said  had  any  one  told 
him  that  messages  would  one  day  be  carried  by  a  means 
far  outstripping  in  speed  the  swiftest  pigeon !   He  adds:- 

"  I  find  a  grievous  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  poor  pigeons  for 
felony,  aa  the  grand  plunderers  of  gnun  in  this  land ;  my  author, 
computing  tax  and  twenty  thousand  dovehouses  in  England  and  Walei, 
Audnllowiugfivehuadredpairincacbhouse.faur  bushels  yearly  forea 
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pair,  liath  mounted  tho  annual  wast  they  make  to  mx  incredible  sum ; 
iiud,  if  the  moiety  of  his  proportions  hold  true,  dovos  may  be  accouDted 
the  CDU.'ters  of  death,  and  justly  answer  their  etymology  in  Hebrew, 
Jonah,  which  ia  deduced  from  a  root  signifying  to  spoil  or  destroy." 
(Worthka  uf  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

Though  pigeou-breediog  was  doubtless  practised  as 
an  amusement,  we  find  no  mention  by  name  of  any- 
fancy  varieties.  In  a  poem  by  Barn  field,  published 
about  1590,  we  meet  tvith  a  suggestion  of  a  feathered-toed 
pigeon : — 

"  And  when  tli'  art  ivearie  of  thy  keeping  sheepe, 
Upon  a  lovely  downe,  to  please  thy  minde. 
He  give  theo  fine  raffe-footed  doves  to  tceepe. 
And  pretty  pigeons  of  another  kind." 

Later  on,  we  are  informed  that — 


"  Housc-dovea  ace  white,  and  ooiels  blacke-hirda  hoe. 

{The  Afftctitiats  Shepheard.) 

Thomas  Mufiett  tells  us  that "  wild  doves  be  especially 
four;  rock -doves,  stock-doves.ring-doves,  and  turtle  doves  " 
{Healths  Improvement,  p.  100). 

The  wood-pigeon  was  called  the  wood-quiat,  or  wood- 
queest.     Lyly  writes : — 

"  Me  tliought  I  saw  a  stock-dove,  or  wood-quiat,  I  kuow  not  Low 
to  tearuie  it,  that  brought  short  strawes  to  build  his  nest  on  a  tail 
cedar."     {Sappho  and  Phaon,  iv.  3.) 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  his  lively  narrative  of  the 

travels  on  which  he  set  out  in  1626,  gives 

some  interesting  particulars  of  the  long  extinct 

Dodo,  a  species  of  bird  closely  allied  to  the  pigeon.     He 

is  describing  the  island  of  Jlauritius,  and  writes  :■ — 

"  This  noble  isle,  as  it  is  prodigal  in  her  water  and  wood,  eo  she 
corresponds  in  what  else  a  fruitful  jiarcut  labours  in:  not  oncly  boast- 
ing  in  that  variety,  hut  in  feathered  creatures  also ;  yea,  in  the 
rareness  of  that  variety  :  I  will  name  but  some,  and  first  the  dodo ;  ft 
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Inrd  the  Dutch  call  vxilgh-vogel  or  dod  terseii :  ber  body  ia  round  and 
txtt,  wbich  occasions  tho  slow  pace  or  tbat  her  corpulencie ;  nod  so  great 
few  of  tliem  weigb  less  tlian  Bfty  [Kiuud :  meat  it  is  uitli  Home, 
but  better  to  the  eye  ttian  stomacb  ;  aucb  as  only  a  strong  appetite  can 
vanqiiiBh ;  but  otberwise,  tlirougb  its  oylioosa  it  cannot  tbuse  but 
i^uickly  cloy  and  nauseate  the  stomach,  being  indeed  more  pleasurable 
1o  look  than  feed  upon.  It  is  of  melancholy  visage,  as  «en»ble  of 
uaturos  injury  in  framing  so  maiiaie  a  body  to  lie  direutcd  by  ci)m« 
plemental  wings,  such  indeed  as  ace  unable  to  hoise  lier  from  the 
ground,  serving  only  to  rank  her  amongst  birds :  her  bead  is  variously 
dreat ;  for  one  half  is  hooded  with  down  of  a  dark  colour,  the  other 
half,  naked  and  of  a  white  hue,  as  if  lawn  were  drawn  over  it ;  her  bill 
liookn  and  beads  downwards,  the  thrill  or  breathing  plaao  is  in  the 
midtt;  from  which  part  to  tho  end,  tlie  colour  is  of  a  light  green  mixt 
with  a  pale  yellow :  her  eyes  are  round  and  bright,  and  instead  of 
feathers  has  a  moat  fine  down ;  her  tmln  (like  to  a  Chyna  [Chinaman's] 
beard)  is  no  more  than  three  or  font  short  feathers :  her  leggs  are  thick 
and  black;  her  tallons  great;  her  Btomach  fiery,  so  she  can  easily 
digest  atones ;  in  that  and  shape  not  a  little  resembling  the  ostrich,"  . 
(J'r«tre(a,  p.  383,  4thed.) 

With  regard  to  the  culinary  proi>erties  of  the  dodo 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Thomas  Herhert  nas 
somewhat  hard  to  pleaee,  and  scarcely  ever  condescended 
to  approve  of  the  different  dishes  that  necessity  compelled 
him  to  investigate. 

The    Rev.   B.    Lubbock   writes    of  the 
Capercaillie,  or  cock  of  the  wood  :— 

"  By  reclaiming  waste  lands  and  draining  marshes  we  gradually  lose 
certain  species  ;  but  by  cultivating  and  planting  we  either  encDuraga 
»r  gain  others.  The  greatest  achievement  is  the  one  lately  carried 
through  in  the  Highlands,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  cappercullie. 
This  noble  bird  tvas  annihilated  with  the  pine  forests  which  sbeltereil 
him.  The  mountains  were  a^iu  clothed  with  wood,  and,  without 
much  trouble,  ho  was  reinstated  in  his  former  possessions."  {Fanna  p/ 
Smfolk,  la45,  p.  41.) 

According  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Grouse  were  un* 
known  in  Norfolk,  as  was  also  the  Health-poult,  by  which 
he  meant,  in  all  probability,  the  black  grouse. 


■vvaa  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  considered  a  delicacy.  This 
bird  was  plentiful  in  Lancashire  and  several 
other  counties,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  men- 
tions it  03  common  in  Norfolk.  Quails,  however,  had  one 
peculiarity,  which  gave  the  ancients  a  dislike  to  their 
itesh ;  Harrison  writes,  "  They  onelie  with  man  are  subject 
to  the  falling  sicknessc."  Against  tlie  assertion  that 
quails  were  unwholesome,  Muffctt  brings  forward  the  fact 
that  these  birds  were  sent  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, when  they  wearied  of  manna,  as  the  best  and 
daintiest  meat  that  could  be  provided  (Healths  Improve-  1 
imnt,  p.  98).  1 

Lyiy  gives  the  quail  credit  for  peculiar  taste  in  the 
way  of  food.  He  compares  some  one  to  "  the  quaile  that 
foraaketh  the  malowes  to  cat  hemlock"  (EupJmea, 
p.  240). 

Partridges  were  chieBy  valued  as  quarry  for  the  smaller 
kintls  of  hawks.  Tlio  French  commentator  on 
Du  Cartas  writes  of  the  partridge : — 

"  Tlio  reason  why  she  is  called  delicate  Lntli  relatian  to  tiielr  taste 
wlio  eat  theruf;  altlioiigli  Martial  1  bath  Eometimeit  said,  Charior  eil 
perdrix,  tic  aapif  ilia  rnayis.  Ab  if  he  had  said,  as  they  say  in  Frencli, 
Tlie  coast  fait  h  gouit :  tho  cmt  makes  the  taste."  (Summary  oa  Du 
Bartas,  p.  i!3B.) 

The  "  Peacock  of  Inde,"  mentioned  by  Harrison,  is 

noticed  by  Navarette,  in  his  account  of  China  : 

"  They  carry  tiiis  bird  from  Siam,  for  they  do 

not  breed  in  China,  but  abundance  of  them  do  in  some 

parts  of  India  "  {CkurchilVa  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  40). 

Chester  refers  to  the  admiration  expressed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Grreat  and  his  soldiers  at  the  sight  of  these  J 
beautiful  birds : — 

"  Tha  proud  suu-braving  peaoocke  with  liis  feathen, 
Walkes  all  along,  thinking  himselfe  a  king. 


Peacock  Fans.  2! 

And  with  his  voyce  prognoBticales  all  weitthers. 
Although  God  knovs  but  badly  he  doth  sing; 

But  whcu  he  lookes  downo  to  his  bniie  bbcke  fcete. 
He  droopes,  and  is  nsham'd  of  things  uiiiuoctc. 

"The  mighty  Macedonian  AJexaudor, 
Marching  in  lovely  triumph  to  his  foes. 
Being  sccuunted  the  norlds  conquerour, 
In  India  spies  a  peacocks  as  he  goes. 

And  marvelling  to  see  bo  rich  a  Bight 
Charg'd  all  luen  out  to  kill  his  sweet  delight." 

(LuBf's  Marli/r,  p.  121.) 

Du  Bartas  writes : — 

"There  the  fair  [icacock,  beoutifullj  brave, 
Proud,  poTtly-strouting,  stalking,  stately -grave, 
Wheeling  his  starry  trayn,  in  pom]i  dispkycs 
Hia  glorious  eyes  to  Pbtebos  golden  rayes." 

(Page  46.) 

Peacocks'  plumes  have  in  all  ages  been  prized  for  j 
their  beauty,  but  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  that  t 
birds  were  reared  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
expressly  for  their  icsthetic  value,     Olaus  Magnus  tells  | 
ua  that — 

"  in  Ostrogotiiia,  tiod  Vestn^othla,  nod  Sweden,  aiiuiy  pcococli.s 
breed,  and  they  are  bred  up  very  carefully :  bo  that  at  first  they  ore 
fed  with  pellets  made  of  barley  meal ;  after  that  ivitlt  acn'-itillk  cheeec, 
|ire»sud  from  the  milk,  for  the  tvhcy  hurts  them,  then  when  35 
days  are  past  tliey  are  fed  with  whole  barley ;  and  next  in  the  open 
fields,  where,  by  instinct  of  nature,  they  can  feed  themselves  more 
freely,  especially  where  foxes  cannot  come  at  them.  l1io  reason  why 
they  are  fostered  more  tlian  other  birds  is,  the  profit  they  make,  ■ 
their  fine  feathers,  which  painters  and  weavers  imitate  in  the  north,  ta^  I 
make  distinction  of  colours,  because  the  pictures  of  great  artists  are  J 
seldome  brought  hither  from  far  countries,  becauw  the  way 
long."     (Page  203.) 

Lyly  mentions  another  use  to  which  peacocks'  feathem  | 
may  be  put :  "  They  that  feare  the  stinging  of  waspes  | 
make  fannes  of  peacock  tailes,  whose  spots  are  like  eyes  " 
{Prologue  to  Campaspe). 
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An  attempt   was   apparently   made   to  ntilize  tfaea 
feathers  in  archery,     Roger  jVecham,  in  hia   Toxophilut  ] 
(p.  152),  1551,  writes:— 

"  Truly,  Bt  a  sliort  liutl,  which  some  men  ilolh  use,  the  peacock 
feather  dutti  seldom  keep  up  the  ahitft  either  right  or  level,  it  is  sn 
rough  and  hcaTy ;  so  that  maoy  men,  which  hnve  taken  them  up  for 
gEiTiieaB,  have  kid  them  dawit  u<^in  for  profit :  thus,  for  our  purpose,  j 
the  goose  is  the  best  feather  for  the  best  shooter." 

The  peacock,  probably  more  on  account  of  the  orna- 
ment whicli  its  gorgeous  plumage  added  to  the  banquet 
than  from  any  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  was  a  standard  dish 
on  every  great  occasion.  This  royal  bird  was  usually 
"eten  with  gynger,"  and  was  served  up  amidst  con- 
siderable pomp  and  ceremony.  If  we  may  trust  the  poet, 
the  city  feasts  of  this  period  were  sometimes  the  occasion 
of  lavish  expenditure.    Thus  Massinger  writes : — 

"  Mea  may  talk  of  country-Christ  maaaes,  and  court-glut  tony. 
Their  thirty-pounil  butter'd  e^s,  their  pies  of  carp's  tongues, 
Their  phonsauts,  drench'd  with  ambergris,  the  carcasses 
Of  three  fat  wethers  bruised  fur  gravy,  to 
Make  sauce  for  a  single  peacock ;  yet  their  feasts 
Were  fa  els,  compared  with  the  city's." 

(.Tlie  Citi/  Madam,  a.  1.) 

Montaigne  refers  to  the  extravagant  luxury  of  theae- 
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"  1  could  have  been  glad,  the  better  to  judge  of  it,  lo  have  toateil 
the  culinary  art  of  those  cooks,  who  had  so  rare  a  way  of  seasoning 
ciutiek  odours  with  the  relish  of  meats ;  as  it  was  particularly  observed 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  in  our  days  landed  at  Naples, 
to  have  an  interview  with  Charles  the  Emperour.where  his  dishes  were 
forc'd  with  odoriferous  drugs,  to  that  degree  of  expence,  that  the  cookery 
of  one  peacock  and  two  pheasants  amounted  to  a  hundred  ducats,  to 
dress  them  after  their  fashion.  And  when  the  carver  came  to  break 
them  up,  not  only  the  dining-room,  but  all  apartments  of  his  palace 
iiud  the  adjoining  streets  were  fiU'd  with  an  aromatick  vapour,  which 
did  not  presently  vanish."     (Essay  xllL) 

The  custom  frequently  adopted  by  knights,  of  taking 
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a  Bolenm  vow  oa  the  pheasant  to  perform  some  deed  of  ' 
prowess,  is  ascribed  Iiy  Dr.  Briusley  Nicholson  to  a  Pagan. 
source,  though  at  the  same  time  he  identiBes  it  with  the 
token   of  the   covenant   of   the   rainbow,  mentioned   in 
Genesis : — 

"The  mediajval  knigbts,"  lie  writes,  "seeiu  to  have  kuown  nothing 
of  the  ori^n  ur  meaning  of  the  oath  by  the  peacock  or  pheasant,  there 
is  therofure  the  more  reaiion  for  believing  it  to  have  been  traditional, 
and  imported.  Its  incongruous  combination  also  with  vows  to  God 
and  the  Vii^n  seeina  to  show  that  it  was  a  Fagaa  oath  Cliristitinixed  in 
outward  form  by  the  adspension  of  lioly  words.  From  it  as  an  example, 
and  when  birds  were  divided  into  noble  and  tMmmon,  and  taken  as 
heraldic  devices,  other  similar  oaths  would  follow.  But  these  were  the 
oaths  of  particular  persons,  and,  as  in  tlte  case  of  the  swan,  oatha  by 
one's  ancestral  honour,  that  by  the  jieacock  was  universal  among  tUs 
nobly  bom.  I  conjecture  tiicM,  and  believe,  that  the  onth  by  the 
peacock,  and  that  by  the  pheasant,  were  variants  of  oue  and  the  aomu 
oath,  the  irid-coloured  pheasant  being  the  rejn^sentative  of  the  [leacock 
where  peacocks  were  scarce  or  unknown,  and  both  of  them  the  emblemK 
or  representatives  of  the  covenant  bow  in  the  cloudii.  The  bringing  of 
the  bird  ahve,  or  dressed  in  its  feathers,  the  groat  solemnity  of  tbe 
oatb,  the  fidelity  to  it  that  was  meant  to  be  thus  eusured,  and  perhapa 
the  taking  of  it  by  many  or  with  many,  as  though  entering  into  ft 
compact  or  covenant,  are  all  further  circumstances  tending  to  col^ 
roborate  this  view."     {Notet  and  Queriet,  4th  series,  vol.  iti.  p.  565.) 

Dr.  Nicholson  explains  tho  connexion  between  Irii 
and  the  peacock  as  arising  from  the  fact  that  Iris  was 
the  attendant  on  Juno.  When  the  peacock  became 
known,  her  place  was  taken  by  that  bird.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  oath  thus  taken  was  considered  most  binding. 
In  1458,  Philip  lo  Bon,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vowed,  "  Sur 
le  faisan,"  to  go  to  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople, 
which  had  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

The  Pheasant  was  apparently  plentiful  in  England. 
Though  not  preserved  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  it  was  the  quarry  pursued  by  the 
goshawk,  and  was  protected  accordingly. 

Tho   Pheasant   is  repeatedly  mentioned  In   the   old 
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"ftccounlB."  The  instructions  for  serving  it,  given  in 
AVynkj-n  do  Wordc's  Bol-e  of  Kervijnge,  are  that  the  leg* 
and  wings  are  to  be  lifted  the  same  as  those  of  beoB,  and 
that  DO  sauco  is  to  be  used  with  it,  but  only  salt  and 
jKJwder  of  ginger. 

According  to  Andrewe  (Nolle  Lyfe,  part  ii.  m.  4),  the 
pheasant  was  sometimes  taken  by  the  simple  yet  in- 
genious device  of  painting  a  representation  of  the  bird  on 
a  cloth,  and  holding  it  in  view  of  the  quarry.  This  pro- 
sding  so  attracted  the  attention  of  the  bird,  that  another 
fowler  was  able  to  approach  from  the  roar  and  throw  a 
net  over  it.  Considering  the  great  want  of  likeness 
prevalent  in  portraits  of  this  period,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  if  the  pheasant  was  attracted  at  all  it  was 
by  curiosity,  to  discover  what  new  species  of  fowl  bad 
0  into  the  neighbourhood.  This  same  writer  informs 
us  that — 

"  tliys  bynlo  mometh  soro  in  fowle  wedur,  nDil  liiileth  hym  from  tbe 
rayne  under  the  bushes.  Towardo  the  morning  and  towardaa  night, 
than  commeth  be  out  of  tbe  husshe,  and  is  oftentimes  su  tAken,  HDci  he 
putietb  hix  liede  in  the  ground,  and  he  weueth  that  all  bit  boddf  is 
iiydan  and  hia  flesBh  ia  very  light  and  good  to  dicjesl."  {Baheet  Book, 
ed.  Furnivall,  p.  101.) 

Ben  Joneon,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  luxu- 
ries which  Penshurst  afforded  for  its  owner's  entertain- 
ment, writes : — 


"  The  tops 
Fertile  of  wood,  Aaboro  and  Sjdneys  copp's. 
To  crown  thy  open  table,  doth  provide 
The  purpleil  pheasant  with  the  speckled  side: 
The  painted  paitridge  liea  in  ev'ry  field. 
And  for  thy  mess  ia  willing  to  be  killed." 

{Tht  /bre«f.) 


I 


The  Argus  Pheasant  is  a  native  of  Sumatra.    A  variety 

f  the  pheasant  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  may  possibly 

" ")  argus:  "Pheasants  are  found  in  it  [Thibet]  that 
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are  hvice  the  size  of  oura,  but  something  smaller  than  the 
peacock.  The  tail-feuthers  are  eight  or  ten  palms  in 
length"  {Travels,  p.  225,  ed.  Marsden,  1813). 

"  The  princely  Cock  distinguished  the  hours,"  writes 
Drayton ;  and  Du  Bartas,  in  bis  poem  on  the 
Creation,  thus   describes  the  "  Harbinger  of 
Morn : " — 

"  Ckise  by  his  iude  atactk  the  cuurageoUB  cuuk, 
Creat-peoples  king,  the  peasants  trusty  clock, 
TruB  morning  w«tc!i,  Aurora's  trumpeter. 
The  lyons  tenor,  true  aBtronomer, 
Who  (Wly  riseth  when  the  eun  doth  rise ; 
-  Anii  when  Sol  Bctteth  tliea  to  roost  he  hies." 

(Fifth  Day,  p.  46.) 

The  notion  to  which  reference  is  hero  made,  that  the 
lion  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  is 
mentioned  by  Eeginald  Scot,  1584,  in  a  passage  which 
recalls  SkylocJSs  answer  to  the  Duke's  appeal  for 
clemency : — 

"  It  is  almust  incredible,  that  the  grunting,  or  rather  the  wheoking 
of  n  little  pig,  or  the  sight  of  a  aimpla  sheep  should  terrify  a  mighty 
elephant ;  and  yet  by  that  means  the  Homans  did  put  to  Bight  Pyrrbus 
and  all  his  hoaat.  A  man  would  hardly  beleeve,  that  a  cocks  combe  or 
hia  crowing  should  abash  a  puissant  lion;  hut  that  the  eijierience 
hereof  hath  satisfied  the  whole  world.  Who  would  think  that  a  « 
)ient  should  ahandun  the.shadow  of  an  ash,  etc.  ?  But  it  seemeth  not 
Htrange  because  it  is  common,  that  some  man.  otherwise  hardy  and 
xtkiut  enough  should  not  dare  to  abide  or  endure  the  sight  of  a  cat." 
(niseovery  of  WiMiemft,  p.  TO,  ed.  1(J54.) 

According  to  Hakewill  {Apologie,  p.  13)  King  James  I. 
made  trial  of  the  lion's  courage,  and  found  that  it  was 
•juite  proof  against  the  ci-owing  of  a  cock. 

The  porter  in  Macbeth  replies  to  the  accusation  of 
keeping  late  hours,  "  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cock," — a  time  identical  with  that  referred  to  by 
Lady  Macbeth  after  the  banquet,  "  Almost  at  odds  with 
morning,  which  is  which." 
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Spenser  refers  to  the  several  periods  of  crowing  :- 

"  What  time  the  native  belman  uf  the  night, 
Tho  bird  thst  warned  Peter  of  his  fall. 
First  rings  liis  silver  bell  t'  each  sleepy  wight, 
That  should  their  mindea  ui'  to  devotion  call." 

(^oerie  Queene,  V.  vi.  36 

Tusaer,  more  precise,  gives  the  exact  hours  in  thenightl 
when  the  cock  goes  through  his  performance : — 

"Cook  uroweth  at  midnight,  few  times  above  sis. 
With  pause  to  his  neighbour,  to  answer  betwii : 
At  three  n  clock  thicker ;  and  then  as  ye  know. 
Like  al  iu  to  mattiiiti,  near  day  they  do  crow.    • 

"  At  midtiight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  ere  day. 
They  utter  their  langitage,  as  well  as  they  may ; 
Which  who  ho  regardeth,  what  counsel  tliey  give, 
Will  better  love  crowmg,  as  long  as  they  live." 

{Five  Hundred  Points  of  Qood  Surhandrie.) 

Mr.  Harting  illustrates  from  Hamlet  the  popular  notion* 
that  ghosts  vanished  at  the  sound  of  cock-crowing,  and 
that  consequently  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad  at  Christmas 
time,  since  at  that  period  of  the  year  chanticleer  clamors 
the  livelong  night.  It  has  been  suggested  that  as  the 
cock  wakes  readily,  and  crows  lustily  if  roused  by  any 
artificial  light,  the  prolonged  labours  of  the  housewife 
consequent  upon  the  approaching  Christmas  festivities, 
and  the  extension  of  hours  of  the  lights  of  the  household 
at  this  season,  keep  him  in  constant  activity. 

The  process  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat  is  not 
by  any  means  a  recent  invention.  The  plan  adopted  in 
Cairo  is  minutely  described  by  George  Sandys,  in  hia 
account  of  a  journey  into  Afrii'a,  in  1610  (Purchas,  vol. 
ii.  p.  906).  According  to  this  author,  as  many  as  six 
thousand  eggs  were  laid  on  mats  in  a  siugle  oven.  The 
floor  of  the  oven  was  grated,  and  a  slow,  smouldering  fire 
was  kindled  underneath.  After  eight  days  of  moderate 
heat  the  eggs  were  carefully  sorted  over,  and  the  bad  were 
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distinguished  from  tlie  good  by  holding  them  in  front  of 
a  lamp.  The  oven  was  shut  up  for  ten  days  longer,  at  the 
end  of  which  tiiae  the  eggs  were  "  diBcIosed,"  or  hatched 
simultaneously.  A  similar  method  uf  hatching  eggs  was 
employed  in  China,  about  the  same  date. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  relates  that  in  China  he  found 
hens  without  feathers,  but  with  white  wool  like  sheep. 
Whether  the  worthy  knight  was  indulging  in  romance,  or 
whether  he  mistook  the  furry  appearance  of  the  Cochin 
China  fowl  for  wool,  ia  uncertain. 

According  to  Mr.  Bennett  {Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  1830),  much  uncertainty  prevails  as  to 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Turkey        '"  *^' 
into  England,     This  author  writes : — 

"  It  U  a  singular  fact  that  the  origiu  uf  this,  the  moat  important 
udditioD  to  our  domeatic  pjulti?  that  has  been  made  it)  modern  timesr 
should  hiLve  been  involved  in   Huch  ohscuritf,  as  to  remain  for  mora 
than  two  centuries  out  of  the  three  Ihat  the  bird  has  been  known  to    I 
UK,  doubtiiU  and  undetenninod.  ...  In  1541  wo  find  it  meatioDed  in    , 
a  Constitution  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  published  in  Leland's  ColUa- 
lanta,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  of  such  largo  fowls  as  crane*,    ' 
Nwaua,and  turkcy-cooks,  there  should  be  but  one  in  a  dish.    In  1566  a 
present  of  twelve  turkeys  was  thought  not  miworthy  of  being  offered 
by  the  municipality  of  Amiens  to  the  king ;  at  whose  marriage,  ia 
1570,  it  is  said,  they  were  first  eaten  in  France." 

Daines  Harrington,  in  his  amusing  Miacdlanies,  1781, 
tells  us  that  "  four  young  turkies,  and  consequently  bred 
in  England,  were  dressed  at  a  seijcant's  feast  in  1555,"    ' 
and  claims  to  find  a  still  earlier  mention  of  this  fowl  in 
the  statement  that — 

"  capons  of  grease  (Greece,  probably)  made  part  of  an  entertainment  in 
the  sixth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  1467 ;  it  being  highly  probable  that 
this  bird  was  common  to  two  countries  lying  so  near  to  each  other  aa 
Greece  and  Asia  Uiuor.  Turkies  had  so  increased  in  England  that 
C.UU8,  in  his  account  of  our  rarer  animals,  printed  in  I5T0,  omits  men- 
a  of  them,  though  ho  is  very  particolar  in  the  description  of  ft 
guinea  hen,  stiling  it  meUa^rU." 


In  the  Sook  of  Carving,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  in  1513,  instructions  are  given  for  cutting  up  a 
capon,  or  "henne  of  gtoce,"  by  which  is  simply  meant 
u  fat  hen ;  and  in  John  Hussell's  Book  of  Nurture,  the 
expression  "  hen  of  hawt  grese  "  occurs,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  plump,  well  fed,  so  that  Mr.  Barrington's 
ingenious  theory  must  be  given  up. 

Mr.  Harting  {Ornithology,  p.  170),  referring  to  Shak- 
8peare's  anachronism  in  introducing  the  domestic  turkey 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  gives  full  particulars  of  the 
various  names  by  which  the  bird  has  been  known. 

According  to  Mr.  Henry  Green — 
":l  general  knotvled^  of  the  bird  was  at  any  rate  spread  abroad  in 
Eurci[«  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  bixteenth  century,  for  we  find  it 
ligured  in  the  embleni-boolcs  ;  one  of  which,  Freitag'a  Mythologiu 
Elhica,  in  15T9  (p.  237),  furnishes  it  most  lively  and  exact  representn- 
tion  to  illustrate  the  violated  rights  of  hospitfdity."  (Shaki^ieare  and 
the  EmUem  Writers,  1870,  ji.  356.) 

In  the  accompanying  picture  a  stately  turkey-cock  is 
depicted  advancing  with  spreading  plumes.  He  is  met 
by  a  fine  specimen  of  the  domestic  cock,  who,  with  lifted 
spur  and  threatening  aspect,  prepares  to  attack  the  in- 
truder. Beneath  the  drawing  is  the  test,  "And  if  a 
stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  your  land  ye  shall  not  vex 
him  "  (Lev.  six.  33). 

Early  travellers  often  confuse  the  Guinea-fowl  with 
Ouinea-  ^^^  tutkey.  The  former  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
fowl..  j^jjjj  ^jjg  latter  of  America,  which  difference 
of  habitation  should  save  them  from  being  mistaken  for 
each  other.  Francis  Pretty,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage 
undertaken  by  Thomas  Candish  between  the  years  1585 
and  1588,  says  :— 

"  We  found  in  this  place  [Saint  Helena]  great  store  of  guinie-cocks, 

which  we  call  turkies,  of  colour  black  and  white,  with  red  heads :  they 

lire  much  about  the  same  bigaesse  which  ours  be  of  in  England ;  their 

eggea  be  white,  and  as  bigge  as  a  turkiea  egje."      (^Purehas,  vol.  i. 

,  I-  TO.) 
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This  author  is  quite  incorrect  in  his  statement  respecting 
the  eggs  of  the  guinea-fowl.  They  are  not  white,  but 
light  red,  with  small  dark  spots,  and  they  are  not  larger 
than  those  laid  by  the  domestic  hen. 

A  traveller  in  Sierra  Leone,  in  1607,  also  mentions 
this  bird : — 

*'  On  land  are  great  numbers  of  gray  parrots,  as  also  store  of  guiny 
bcnnes,  which  are  very  hurtfull  to  their  rice.  This  is  a  beautiful  fowle, 
about  the  bignesse  of  a  phesant,  with  parti-oolonred  feathers.  (^PurchaSf 
vol.  i.  p.  416.) 
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CHAPTER  X. 


As  if  to  give  importance  to  the  most  promiuent  repre- 
sentative of  a  class  which  is  often  endowed 
with  virtues  beyond  its  merits,  the  second  iii 
rank  is  sometimes  unfairly  depreciated.  Thus,  while  the 
lion  is  ennobled  the  tiger  is  debased.  The  eagle  is  held 
up  for  admiration,  while  tho  vulture,  its  rival  in  size  and 
really  its  superior  in  usefulness,  has  in  all  ages  been 
regarded  with  dislike.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  (Gardens  of 
tJte  Zoological  Sodely,  1830)  that,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
both  birds  are  acting  alike  tu  accordance  with  their 
peculiar  instincts,  and  both  fulfilling  a  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature— 

"man  has  clioseo  to  fix  ujxin  tho  ono  a  cliarackT  for  bravory  and 
generosity,  and  to  brand  the  other  with  tho  epitliets  of  base,  cowardly, 
iind  obscene.  The  vulture,  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  certainly  the 
most  inoflbnsive  of  birds,  has  l)eon  consigned  to  porpetual  infamy, 
while  tho  eagle,  in  the  tnie  cant  of  that  military  romance  which  has 
ever  bome  so  great  a  sway  over  the  jiasaions  of  mankind,  has  been 
I'xalted,  iu  common  with  the  warrior  that  desobtea  the  world,  as  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  selected  as  the  type  of  military  glory," 

The  Vulture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  scavengers  of 
the  East,  The  repulsive  nature  of  its  food,  together  with 
its  ungainly  appearance  and  great  voracity,  are  some 
excuse  for  the  disgust  it  has  inspired.  From  a  passage 
in  Ben  Jouson,  it  would  appear  that  vultures  were  once 


seen  on  our  shores,  unless,  as  Gifford  suggests,  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  poured  into  the  Netherlands,  under  D'Alva, 
are  thus  complimented : — 

"  That  ruff  of  prido 
A.boul  thy  neck,  betrays  thee ;  and  1*  the  same 
With  that  T?liich  the  unclean  birds,  in  seventy -seven. 
Were  seen  to  pracik  it  with  on  divers  cunsts." 

(TJitAkhemiif.xv.i.) 

The  ancients  were  by  no  means  precise  in  distinguish- 
ing the  species  of  either  birds  or  quadrupeds.  In  the 
English  trsnalation  of  the  Bible,  the  word  eagle  ia  probably 
substituted  for  the  vulture  in  some  instances.  Spenser 
speaks  of  a  vulture  striking  at  a  heron  on  tlie  wing,  not  a 
very  likely  occurrence. 

The  Tulture  in  Egypt  and  Southern  Europe  is  not 
much  larger  than  a  rook.  John  Leo,  who  was  probably 
fiuniliar  with  the  sight  of  this  useful  bird  in  the  cities  of 
Italy,  was  surprised  to  find  one  of  the  larger  African 
species  called  by  the  same  name.     He  says  i — 

"  The  nesir  is  the  greatest  fowl  in  oil  Afrii'o,  und  cxcecilolh  a  crane 
in  bignesse,  though  the  liil,  necke,  and  legs  are  somewhat  shorter.  Iti 
flying,  this  bird  mounteth  up  so  high  into  the  aire,  that  it  cantiot  be 
discerned :  hut  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  carcasse  it  will  iroroediately 
descend.  This  bird  liveth  a  long  time,  and  I  myaelfe  have  seene  many  of 
them  ixnfeathered  by  reason  of  extreme  old  age  :  wherefore,  having  cast 
all  their  featliors,  they  teturae  into  their  nest,  as  if  they  were  newly 
hatched,  and  are  there  nourished  by  the  younger  birds  of  the  Bame 
kind.  The  Italians  call  it  by  the  name  of  a  vulture ;  hut  I  tUinke  it 
to  be  of  another  kind.  They  nestle  U]x>n  high  rocks,  and  upon  the 
tops  of  wildo  and  desact  mountain)!,  especially  uimd  Mount  Atlas." 
(Purchai,  voL  ii.  p.  849.) 

The  Condor,  the  largest  of  the  Americjtn  vultures, 
derives  its  name  from  a  Mexican  word  expressive  of  a 
keen  sense  of  smell.  It  is  mentioned  by  Joseph  Acoata 
in  his  Travels : — 

"  In  Peru  there  are  birds  which  they  call  condores,  of  an  exceeding 
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greatnease,  and  of  such  a  force,  thttt  not  only  they  will  open  a  aheep 
and  eata  it  but  also  s.  whole  calfe."    (Purthai,  vol.  ill.  p.  965.) 

Though  denied  by  modern  scientific  classification  the 

honour  of  heading  the  list  of  the  feathered 

tribes,  the  Eagle  held  in  earlier  and  more 

poetic  times  the  same  position  among  birds  that  the  lion 

occupied  among  beasts,  and  was  in  consequence  the  chosen 

emblem  of  royalty  in  many  countries. 

The  lofty  flight  of  the  eagle,  beyond  the  range  of  any 
but  the  most  practised  archer,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  clumsy  guns  of  this  period,  together  with  the 
inaccessible  crugs  which  it  frequented,  gave  it  com- 
parative  immunity  from  disturbance.  The  eagle  must  ! 
have  therefore  been  far  more  common  than  at  present. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  saya  that  the  great  eagle  was  not 
met  with  in  Norfolk,  though  several  of  the  fen  eagles 
were  found  there.  Derricke,  in  bis  Image  of  Irdande, 
describes — 

"A  niighty  fowle,  agtiodlie  birde. 

Whom  men  doe  B^le  call, 
Thia  builds  her  nest  in  highest  U>ppe 

Of  all  the  oken  tree  ; 
Or  in  the  craftiest  place,  whereof 

Id  Irelande  manie  be." 

Leland,  in  his  lUiierary,  tells  ns  that  an  eagle  built  its  ' 
nest  every  year  on  the  side  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
Castle  of  Dinas  Brane,  near  Chester,  was  built.     This 
castle  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  ruins.    Robert  Chester 
speaks  of — 

'^  "  The  priucely  eagle  of  all  birda  the  king. 

For  none  hut  she  can  gaze  against  the  sunne. 
Her  eye^sight  ia  bo  clearc,  that  in  her  flying 
She  spies  the  smallest  beast  that  ever  runne, 
Ab  swift  as  gun-shot  using  no  delay. 
So  swiftly  doth  she  fiic  to  catch  her  pray. 
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"  She  brings  lier  birds  being  yong  into  the  aire, 
Aod  aats  them  for  to  louke  ou  Phcebus  light, 
But  if  tlifjir  eyes  with  gazing  chance  to  water. 
Those  she  accoiuit«tb  bastards,  leaves  them  quiglit. 
But  those  that  have  true  perfect  conetaat  eyes. 
She  cherisheth,  the  rest  she  doth  despise." 

(iow'a  Martyr,  p.  118,) 

Prince  Edward,  in  3  Henry  VF.  (li,  1, 91),  is  appealed 
to  by  his  brother  IHcliard  to  prove  in  like  fashion  his 
royalty : — 

"  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  iirincely  eagle's  bird, 
Sliow  thy  descent  by  gaiing  'gainst  the  sun." 

Spenser  refers  to  the  uotion  that  the  eagle  by  bathing 
could  renew  its  youth : — 

"  All  eagle,  froah  out  of  the  ocean  wave. 
Where  he  hath  left  his  plumes  all  hory  gray. 
And  deckt  himselfe  with  fethers  youthful  gay. 
Like  ayas-bauke  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly-bttdded  pioeons  to  assay. 
And  marveiles  at  himselfe,  siil  as  he  flics," 

{Fatrw  Qa^ene.  I.  si,  35.) 

In  the  Kngliah  translation  of  the  Bible  a  similar 
expression  occurs :  "Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's" 
{Psalm  ciii.  5), 

The  eagle  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  Lyly,  the 
Euphuist,  who  has  perpetuated  some  curious  classical  lore 
concerning  its  habits.  He  writes,  "  The  princely  eagle, 
who  fearing  to  surfet  on  spices,  stoopeth  to  bite  on  worm- 
wood "  (Sapp}io  arid  Plioon).  "  The  eagle  ia  nevet  stricken 
with  thunder,  nor  the  olivo  with  lightning"  (GalatJiea). 
"  The  eagles  feathers  consume  the  feathers  of  all  others," 
and  "  every  feather  of  the  eagle  is  of  force  to  consume  the 
beetle"  (Euphues,  p.  214).  Lastly,  he  mentions  "the 
precious  stone,  a^tites,  which  is  found  in  the  filthy  neastes 
of  the  eagle  "  {Euphues,  p.  240).  This  stone,  rctites,  or 
eagle-stone,  is  a  flint,  which   rattles  on   being   shaken, 
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and  contains  a  nucleus.  The  story  goes  that  the  female 
eagle  takes  up  this  stone  into  her  nest,  while  she  is 
sitting,  to  prevent  her  eggs  from*  becoming  addled.  The 
corrosiye  quality  of  the  eagle's  feathers  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers.    Du  Bartas  writes : — 

*'  And  80  the  princely  eagles  ravening  plumes 
The  feathers  of  all  other  fowls  consumes." 

(Page  96.) 

In  heraldry  the  eagle  ranks  next  in  popularity  to  the 
lion  as  a  charge.  It  is  portrayed  in  different  attitudes, 
and  with  a  varying  number  of  heads.  It  is  occasionally 
blazoned  without  either  beak  or  legs ;  then  it  is  termed 
an  allerion.  According  tb  the  chroniclers,  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
shot  three  of  these  footless  birds  with  an  arrow.  In  honour 
of  that  exploit  three  allerions  upon  a  bend  are  borne  in 
commemoration  by  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine  to  the  present 
day.  "It  is  perfectly  evident,"  observes  Mr.  Planche,  in 
commenting  on  this  legend,  "  that  the  narrator  was  the 
party  who  drew  the  long  bow,  and  not  the  noble  Godfrey." 
The  similarity  of  the  two  names,  Lorraine  and  Allerion, 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  story. 

Ben  Jonson  does  not  often  mention  the  eagle.  He 
says,  in  one  play : — 

"  Every  stoop  he  made 
Was  like  an  eagle's  at  a  flight  of  cranes : 
As  I  have  read  somewhere." 

(TJie  Neto  Inn,  iv.  3.) 

Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary,  though  probably  like 
Jonson  he  drew  his  knowledge  of  this  "  royal  bird  "  from 
description,  or  from  some  tame  specimens  in  the  "  costly 
aviaries  "  mentioned  by  Harrison,  has  frequent  references 
to  its  power  of  flight,  strength  of  vision,  longevity,  and 
other  qualities,  all  which  may  be  found  noticed  in  Mr. 
Harting's  volume. 
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As  to  Bynonyms  for  this  bird,  according  to  Harrison 
ihe  eagle  was  frequently  called  the  erne.     He  says : — 

"  I  was  once  of  tbe  opinion  that  there  whs  a  di7crsitie  of  kind 
between  tbe  eagle  and  the  eme  till  I  perceived  tb&t  our  nntioa  used 
the  word  erne  In  moat  places  for  the  eagle."   (Flolinthed,  vol,  i.  p.  381.) 

Ben  Jonaon  probably  means  the  eagle  when  he  repre- 
inta  the  augurs  watching— 

Phicii  hand  the  crow  cried  on,  bo\v  high 
?he  vulture  or  the  erne  did  fly." 

(The  Masque  of  Attgurt.') 

And  again,  Godolphin  was  the  ancient  Cornish  name 
I  for  the  white  sea-eagle,  now  sometimes  called  tbe  erne. 

Olaus  ]^Iagnus  thus  describes  the  Yarietiea  of  eagles 
\  found  in  Scandinavia  :^ 

"  There  are  six  klndt)  of  eagles :  the  iirst  is  Herodiia,  tolled  alsu  a 
gir-foulcoD,  tho  most  noble  bird  of  oU,  of  a  blew  colour,  tending  to 
white,  aicopt  the  breast  and  wings,  where  it  more  evidently  represents 
a  celestial  colour :  she  is  so  litrong,  that  tiho  will  carry  an  eagle,  and  so 
full  of  animosity  that  if  she  be  let  fly  in  tho  ayr  after  four  or  five 
cranes,  she  will  never  forsake  the  prey,  till  she  strike  them  all  down  to 
the  ground  one  after  aootber,  and  a  dog  bred  for  the  sport  takes  them 
away.  Nor  will  this  gi>faulcon  come  down  for  indignation,  till  he 
takes  away  what  is  fallen.     She  never  breciLs  more  than  one  young 

"Tho  second  noble  kind  after  this,  is  that,  which  when  she  hath 
young  ones,  Qyes  at  geese,  swans,  coneys,  and  hares  chiefly.  This  is 
lesse  than  the  gir-faulcon,  of  divers  colours,  her  feathers  ore  white,  and 
osh-colour  mingled,  and  she  hath  white  feathers  in  her  short  tail. 

The  third,  which  sits  on  the  bodies  of  trees,  whose  tops  are  cut  off, 
whence  it  hath  its  name ;  and  it  is  of  an  ash-colour ;  she  flyes  at  geese 
and  ducks,  and  is  less  in  body  and  courage  than  tho  former  two. 

"The  fourth,  which  catcheth  fishes,  is  of  divers  colours  under  tho 
belly,  white  and  block  on  tbe  back,  and  U]y>n  the  bunch  it  hath  black 
sfiots:  it  hath  one  foot  like  a  duck,  to  swim  with;  another  like  the 
hawk,  to  catch  the  prey ;  she  sits  on  troea  over  rivers,  lying  in  wait  for 
fisli ;  and  there  are  great  multitudes  of  them  in  tbe  northern  waters. 

"  Tlie  fitib  kind  is  small,  and  various  in  colour,  but  notable  cunniug. 
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for  ahe  will  carry  bones  btn  the  ayr,  and  lei  tiiem  fall  down  u|ico  d 
etoDe,  that  abe  may  break  them,  aod  su  came  *l  tbe  mairow. 

"The  sitth  kind  is  white,  and  lives  by  flying  at  hares,  coneyi," 
boga,  whdpes,  foxes,  and  such  like :  yet  the  agle  so  loves  ber  young, 
that  ahe  wiU  put  her  self  like  a  buckler,  between  ha  young  ones  ajid 
tbe  amnr  sbot. 

**  Bnt  all  tbe  kinds  of  them  have  this  property,  that  they  wrap 
their  eggi  in  foi  or  hare  skins  to  be  hatched,  which  they  find  by 
chance  or  ebe  flea  them  tliemselTea,  and  the«e  tbey  leave  in  their 
nests  to  come  to  maturity  by  heat  of  the  son.  For  tbey  cannot  always 
ait  and  stay  in  their  nests,  because  their  talons  wnold  grow  so  crookad 
Ibat  they  would  not  be  able  to  catch  their  I>rcy."  (ffidoiy  o^  ft 
Gotltt,  etc,  p.  IM.) 

The  Kite  is  sometimes  called  the  glcad ;  though  iu 
the  English  translation  of  Deuteronomy  xiv. 
13,  glede  and  kite  are  mentioned  separately. 
According  to  Belon,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1560,  an 
amazing  number  of  kites  used  to  collect  in  the  streets  of 
London  for  the  sake  of  the  refuse  which  was  thrown  into 
the  gutters.  People  were  forbidden  to  kill  them,  and  the 
birds  were  so  tame  that  they  took  their  prey  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  crowds,  after  the  manner  of  pigeons  in 
our  time.  Their  familiarity,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
harmless,  for  they  occasionally  invaded  the  butchers' 
stalls,  and  helped  themselves  to  what  they  fancied. 

Gascoigne,  in  his  Cav^ncell  to  Duglaase  Dive,  has  the 
following  defence  of  the  kite : — 

"  The  kight  can  weede  llie  worme  friiiii  wirne  and  costly  seodes. 
The  kight  can  kill  the  mowldlwarpe,  in  pleasant  meada  that  breedes, 
Out  of  the  stately  streets  the  kight  can  dense  the  filth, 
.\ii  men  can  dense  tbe  worthlesse  weedes,  from  fruitful!  fallowed  tilth; 
And  onoly  sot  aside  the  hennes  poor  progenie, 

I  cannot  see  who  uan  accuse  the  kight  for  felonie.  _ 

The  falcon,  ahe  must  feede  on  partridge,  and  on  quayle,  I 

On  jngeun,  plover,  ducke  and  drake,  heame,  lapwing,  teale,  and  raile.*^ 
(Engluk  PoeU,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Chalm«s.) 

The  puttock  was  another  name  for  this  bird.    In  the 
same  poem  we  find; — 
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"  A  puttooke  set  on  pearcL,  fast  by  a  falcons  aido, 
Witl  quickly  shoiv  it  aclfe  a  kight,  an  time  hath  often  tried." 

Du  Bartos,  in  his  poem  on  tho  Creation  (p.  66),  trans- 
lated by  Sylvester,  mentions — 

"  The  ravening  kite,  whose  train  doth  well  supply 
A  rudders  place." 

Drayton  has  the  same  idea  : — 

"  The  kite  his  train  Iiim  guiding  in  the  air, 
Preacribes  the  helro,  instructing  how  to  steer." 

(77ie  Owl.} 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  no  amnsement  was  more 
nniversally  popular  than  falconry.  Every 
class  couM  partake  of  it ;  and  as  the  quarry  '  '«>''ry-  - 
pursued  included  almost  all  the  wild  birds,  herons,  wild 
duck,  partridges,  blackbirds,  as  well  as  hares,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  game.  In  Ben  Jonson'a  Everij 
Man  in  his  Humour  (act  i.  ac.  1),  Master  Steplten,  a  young 
man  coming  from  the  country  to  begin  Lis  career  as  a 
fashionable  town  gentleman,  inquires  immediately  at  his 
cousin's  house  in  London — 

"  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an  he  have  e'er  a  book  of 
the  sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting ;  I  would  fain  borrow  it, 

KnowtU.  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now,- will  you? 

Sleplita.  No,  wusse ;  but  I'll  practise  agajnst  neit  year,  uncle.  I 
have  buught  me  a  hawk,  and  a  huod,  and  bells,  and  all ;  I  lack  nothing 
hut  a  book  to  keep  it  hy. 

IKnowell.  0,  most  ridiculous ! 
Stephen.  Nay,  look  you   now,  you  arc  angry,  uncle  r — why,  you 
know  an  a  man  have  not  skill  in  tho  hawking  and  hunting  languages 
Dowr-a-days,  TU  not  give  a  rush  for  hjui:  they  are  more  studied  tbsu 
tho  Greek,  or  tho  Latin-" 
Bp 
ho 
hu 


I 


Mr.  Harting,  himself  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  this 
sport,  and  an  advocate  for  its  revival  in  our  own  time, 
has  so  fully  described  the  different  kinds  of  falcons  and 
hawks  employed^  together  with  the  terms  and  appliances 
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connected  with  falconry,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
added  so  far  as  Shakspeare  himself  is  concerned.  The 
writings  of  most  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  time 
abound  with  allusions  to  this  pastime.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  the  works  of  Shakspeare's  immediate  fore- 
rnnners,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  should  furnish 
exceptions  to  this  statement.  We  do  not  find  a  single 
important  allusion  to  hanks  or  falcons  in  their  plays. 
A  highly  poetical  description  of  hawking  is  given  by 
Massinger.  The  terms  employed,  though  obscure  to  us 
from  their  technicality,  were  at  that  time  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  audience  :— 

"  Dnrnzzo.  In  the  aflenioon. 
For  we  will  liave  variety  ofdeligLts, 
We'll  to  the  field  again ;  no  game  aball  rue. 
But  well  be  readj  for  it :  if  a  hare,  my  grey  hounds 
Fihall  make  a  couibc  ;  for  the  pie  or  jay,  a  spnrbawk 
Flies  from  the  fist;  the  crow  eo  near  pursued, 
Shall  be  compelled  to  seek  protection  under 
Oiu-  horees'  bellies ;  a  heni  put  from  her  siege, 
And  a  pistol  shot  in  her  breech,  shall  mount 
S"  high  thai,  to  your  view,  she'll  B«m  to  soar 
Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air : 
A  cast  of  hi^ard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd 
Eying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 
They  did  turn  tail ;  but  with  their  labouring  wings 
Getting  above  her,  with  a  thought  their  pinions 
Oleaving  the  purer  element,  make  in, 
And  by  turns  binds  with  her ;  the  frightened  fowl. 
Lying  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 
With  her  dreadful  beak  awhile  defers  her  death. 
But,  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 
And  feast  upon  her- 

CaldoTO.  This  cannot  be,  I  grant, 
But  jiretty  pastime. 

Duratto.  Pretty  pastime,  nephew  1 
'Tis  royal  sport.    Then  for  an  evening  6ight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  my  maateis. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon, 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say, 
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Sea  lue,  or  see  me  not!    The  partridge  spnmg. 
He  makea  ]i[b  stoop ;  but  wanting  breath  is  forced 
To  canceller;  tliea  with  such  speed  as  if 
Ho  carried  iightmng  in  his  wingii,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird,  whu  even  in  death  appears 
Proud  to  he  made  his  quarry." 

(77ie  Guardian,! 


1) 


To  bind  iinth  is  to  seize.  A  hawk  was  said  to  cancelier 
when  she  circled  once  or  twice  in  the  air  before  she 
ooped  down  on  her  prey. 

In  the  play  by  Thomas  Heywood,  A  Woman  Killed 
ictth  Kindness,  1607,  a  quarrel  during  a  hawking  expe- 
dition fonns  the  groundwork  of  the  plot.  -  In  the  follow- 
ing extract  we  have  evidence  of  the  care  that  was 
bestowed  on  details  so  minute  as  the  tone  of  the  bells 
jittached  to  the  falcon's  legs  : — 

"  CharUa.  So,  well  cast  off;  aloft,  aloft,  well  flo^T1lo : 
O  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sowse,  and  strikes  her 
Downe  to  the  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder-clap. 

Wendoll.  She  hath  stroke  ten  angels  out  of  my  way. 

Francis.  A  hundred  pound  from  me. 

CharUi.  Whrtt,  faulc'ner  ? 

Paul.  At  hand,  sir. 

Charhi.  Now  she  hath  sois'd  the  fowle,  and  gins  to  plume  her, 
Rebecke  her  not;  rather  stand  atill  and  checke  her. 
So :  seise  her  gets,  her  jesses,  and  her  bcls ; 

Francii.  My  hawke  kill'd  too. 

Char.  I,  but  'twas  at  the  querre. 
Not  at  the  mount,  like  mine. 

J*Voti.  Judgement,  my  masters. 

Crnn.  Yom-s  mist  her  at  tie  terre. 

Wend.  I,  but  our  merlin  first  had  plum'd  the  fowle. 
And  twice  reneVd  her  from  the  river  too ; 
Her  bels.  Sir  Fmncis,  had  not  both  one  waight. 
Nor  was  one  seroi-tunc  alxive  the  other: 
Mee  thinkes  these  miUalne  bels  do  sound  too  full, 
And  Bpoile  the  mounting  of  your  hawke. 

Char.  Tislost. 

Fnm.  I  grant  it  not.    Hine  likewise  seised  a  fc 
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Witliiu  Iter  laleiita ;  aad  you  saw  hec  pawes 
Full  of  the  feathers :  both  her  petty  singles. 
And  her  long  singles,  grip'd  her  more  than  other ; 
The  teiriula  of  her  legges  were  staau'd  with  blixid : 
Not  of  the  fowle  onely  alie  did  discomfite 
Some  of  her  feathers,  but  she  brake  away. 
Come,  come,  your  hawko  is  hut  a  rifler. 
Char.  How?" 


I 


The  dispute  waxes  warm,  aiid  ends  in  a  fight  betweeu  the 
rival  sportsmen  and  their  retainers,  in  which  Sir  Francis 
is  slain. 

Any  bolls  were  thought  good  enough  for  sparrow- 
hawks,  but  for  goshawks  those  made  at  Milan  were  most 
highly  prized.  They  were  made  partly  of  silver,  and 
hence  were  sufScicntly  expensive. 

Shakspeare  notices  these  musical  appendages  to  i 
falcon : — 

"  Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  ho  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hears  Moon's  bells." 
(Lucrerr.  line  5 

And  in  a  similar  passage,  Du  Bartas  writes  : — 

"  Even  as  a  duck,  that  nigli  some  crystal  brook 
Hath  twice  or  thrice  by  the  sume  hawk  been  strook. 
Hearing  aloft  her  giagUng  silver  beU, 
Quivers  for  fear,  and  looks  for  noUibg  else 
But  when  the  felcon,  stooping  thuoiler-like. 
With  sudden  souse  her  to  the  ground  shall  strike ; 
And  with  the  slroak,  make  oa  the  scnselesti  ground 
The  gutless  quar,  oute,  twice,  i<r  thrice,  rebound." 

(Page  170.) 

To  return  to  the  extract  from  Heywood.  An  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  technical  terms  there  used  may  be 
found  in  Gervase  Markham's  edition  of  Tlte  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  1595.  The  writer  describes  the  finding  of  the 
quarry  in  a  river  or  pit,  and  says : — 

"IfKhee[tIieliawk]Hyme,  or  take,  tho  further  side  of  then 
fcomjou,  thensheskielh  thefouleat /ereytrfde.-but  if  she 
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ibat  dde  that  you  ue  yourselfe,  as  many  times  it,  chADcetli,  then  you 
shall  say  shea  killed  tha  foula  at  the/itf/^  /oTy.  if  your  hiwke  nyma 
the  fuule  atoft,  you  shall  Miy  she  touke  it  at  M«  mount.  If  you  see 
a  of  mallards  separate  from  ibe  river  and  feeding  in  the  fielde,  if 
your  hawke  flee  covertly  undor  he(igea,  or  close  by  tha  grounil,  by 
urhich  means  she  nymeth  one  of  them  before  they  caa  rise,  you  shiUl 
gay,  that  foule  iv;is  killed  at  Ike  querrt'' 

Guillim,  in  his  work  on  heraldry,  gives  some  of  the 
phrasoa  employed  by  falcoaers.  This  list,  as  the  terms 
so  constantly  recur  in  Shakspeare  and  elsewhere,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote : — 

"A  hawk  Xf  said  to  bate,  when  she  striveth  to  fly  fniin  the  fist. 

\  is  said  tu  rebalt,  when  by  the  motiuD  of  the  bearer's  hand  she  re-    ' 
cuverath  the  fist. 

"You  muflt  soy, '  Jiredyoiir  hawk,"  imd  not  'Give  her  meat.' 

"  A  liawk  is  said,  after  she  hath  fwl  she  tmiUA  or  tweepeth  her 
beak,  and  not  wipelb  her  beak  or  bill. 

"  By  the  beak  of  an  hawk  is  understood  the  upper  part  which  ia 
hooked ;  the  neather  part  of  the  beuk  is  cnlled  the  hawk's  dap.  The 
holes  in  the  hawk's  beak  are  called  her  nans.  The  yellow  betwuen 
tha  beak  and  the  eyes  is  called  the  stre.  Elawka  of  long,  small  beak- 
feathers  like  hairs  about  the  sere,  are  jiropccly  called  erinilei. 

"  You  must  say  your  liawk  jouJtelh,  and  not  aleepeth.  8Iie  ma«- 
tltth,  (and  not  stret^beth),  wlien  she  extendeth  one  of  her  wings  aloDK 
her  \egfl,  and  so  the  other-  After  she  hath  thus  mantled  herself,  she 
croKgath  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  which  action  you  sliall  term 
the  tuarbling  of  her  wings,  and  Ksy,  she  warbleth  her  wings. 

"You  shall  curi  your  hawk  to  the  percli,  and  not  set  your  hawk 
on  the  perch."     {Display  of  Beraldry,  p.  218,  6tli  etl.,  1724.) 

Marco  Polo,  a  traveller  passionately  fond  of  hawking, 
sea  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  falcons  and  hawks 
of  the  countries  he  explores.  According  to  him  the 
Tartars  were  most  enthusiastic  sportsmen,  and  carried  on 
this  amusement  with  true  Eastern  magnificence.  In  one 
portion  of  his  work  he  describes  the  Khan  of  Tartary 
setting  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  attended  by — 

"  fnll  ten  thousand  followeis,  who  carry  with  them  a  vast  number  of 
ger&lcons,  pcregrioa  falcons,  and  sakers,  as  well  as  many  vulture*,  in 
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order  to  pursue  the  game  along  tbo  haiilts  of  the  ri^er.     It  must  Iw 
understood  that  ho  does  not  keep  ail  this  hody  of  raen  together  ia 
place,  but  divides  them  into  several  parties  of  one  or  two  hundred  or 
more,  who  follow  the  sport  in  various  directions,  and  the  greater  ; 
i>r  what  they  take  is  brought  to  hia  majesty."    {Traveb,  p.  342, 
Marsden,  1817.) 

The  falcouers  were  provided  with  calls  and  hoods,  in 
orthodox  fashion,  and  each  hawk  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
or  to  hia  nobles,  had  a  silver  label  attached  to  its  leg,  by 
which,  if  lost,  it  could  ba  readily  identified — a  refinement 
only  occasionally  adopted  in  Europe.  Supposing  the 
author  was  not  exaggerating,  ws  can  easily  imagine  that, 
conducted  on  such  a  grand  scale,  hawking  in  Chinese  Tar- 
tary  was  "  unrivalled  by  any  other  amusement  in  the 
whole  world." 

In  such  honour  was  falconry  held  in  old  times,  that  in 
Wales  the  Master  of  the  Hawks  was  the  fourth  ofiicer  in 
rank  and  dignity,  and  sat  in  the  fourth  place  from  his 
sovereign  at  the  royal  table.  This  promotion  had,  how- 
over,  one  drawback — the  falconer  was  only  permitted  to 
drink  three  times  lest  he  should  neglect  his  birds.  When 
he  was  more  than  usually  successful  in  his  sports  the 
prince  was  obliged,  by  law  and  custom,  to  rise  up  to 
receive  him  as  he  entered  the  hall,  and  sometimes  to  hold 
his  stirrup  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Robert  Burton  tells  us  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vol. 
i.  p.  528)  that  at  the  time  in  which  he  writes,  about  the 
year  1617— 

"the  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawking,  hunting.  .  .  , 
PauluB  Jovius  (DescT.  Brit.)  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  English  nobility 
for  it,  for  living  in  the  country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as 
if  they  had  no  other  means  hut  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve 
themselves  gentlemen  with.  Hawkiog  comes  neor  to  himting,  the  one 
in  the  site,  as  the  other  on  the  earth,  a  sport  as  much  affected  as  the 
other,  hy  some  preferred.  It  was  never  heard  of  amongst  tho  Romans, 
invented  some  1200  yeara  since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Firmicus  (lib. 
5,  cap,  8).    The  Greek  emperours  began  it,  and  now  nothing  w  fre- 
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quent :  ho  is  nobody,  Ihat  in  Uio  eeutoa  lialh  not  a  hawke  on  hia  &at : 
a  great  art,  and  many  bookii  written  on  it.  It  U  a  wonder  to  hearwhat 
U  related  of  the  Turkox  nDicers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men 
nro  cmployol  about  it,  Iiow  many  Imwkfi  of  all  sort*,  how  much  is 
spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  tliat  purpose.  The  Perwan 
kiogB  hawk  after  butterflies  with  8[>arrowB,  maila  to  that  purpoBe,  and 
Ktores;  lesser  hawkn  for  leaner  gnjiies  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the 
rest,  that. they  may  produce  iheir  «purt  to  alt  seasons.  The  Musco- 
viau  emperours  reclaime  eogtcB  to  fly  at  hindes,  foxes,  etc.,  and  such  a 
one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  some  reclaime  ravens, 
iiistrils,  pies,  etc.,  and  man  them  fur  ttieir  pleasure." 

There  was,  however,  a  darker  side  to  this  amusement, 
which  it  Buggested  by  Gi£Ford,  in  a  note  in  hia  edition  of 
Mafisinger, 

"  Uum.tnity,"  he  writes,  "  has  seldom  obtained  a  greater  triumph 
ilmii  in  the  aboliliou  of  this  most  execrable  pursuit,  compared  to  which 
<.'o(;k- fighting  and  buli-haitiog  are  innocent  amuBements :  and  this  not 
so  mucb  on  account  of  the  game  killed  in  the  open  field,  as  the 
inimeoBe  number  of  domcKtic  animals  sacrificed  to  the  instruction  of 
the  Lawk.  The  blood  nms  cold  while  we  peruse  the  calm  instructions 
4if  the  brutal  falconer,  to  impale,  tie  down,  fasten  by  the  beak,  break 
the  legs  and  wings  of  living  pigeons,  bens,  and  sometimes  herons,  for 
the  hourly  exerciKe  of  the  hawk,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  pull  tliem 
to  pieces  without  reastaocc."     (Note  to  The  Pklure,  vol.  ii.) 

Probably,  with  the  increase  of  consideration  for  animal 
suffering,  many  of  the  practices  Gifford  condemns  have 
been  abandoned  by  modem  falconers. 

The  excess  to  which  love  of  hawking  was  occasionally 
carried  provoked  some  opposition  from  the  leas  extrava- 
gant portion  of  the  community.  A  correspondent  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (5th  series,  vol.  viii.  p.  133)  quotes  a 
passage  from  a  volume  of  sermons  by  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Jewell,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1633,  aJfter  the  death  of  the 
author : — 

Hunting,  hawking  are  almost  become  essential  to  a  gentleman,  so 
that  perhaps  he  defined  not  much  amisso  who  stud,  a  gentleman  was 
a  beast  riding  upon  a  beast,  witli  a  beast  on  his  fist,  having  beasts 
foUowing  him,  and  hinuelfe  following  beasts."  _ 
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Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  reported  to  lift\-e  said,  "  Nest  to 
bunting  I  like  hawking  worst,"  and  certainly  there  are 
few  allusions  to  the  latter  sport  to  be  met  with  in  his 
poems. 

The  Eev.  E.  Lubbock  {Fauna  of  Norfolk,  1845,  p.  12) 
drawB  attention  to  the  way  in  which,  \n  many  instances, 
the  very  nature 'of  birds  has  been  aEFected  by  the  alteration. 
ia  the  manners  and  customs  of  man.  This  is  more- 
cspecially  the  caso  in  the  larger  birds  of  prey  : — 

"  The  forgotten  sport  of  falconry  iiaa  left  behind  it  nlninUunt  reeonl 
i>t  tlio  inuniioitj  wliich  in  dufs  of  yore  clung  to  every  feathered  thing 
which  called  itself  a  hswk ;  not  only  were  the  generous  kiads  pro- 
tected, hut  kites  and  buzzards  marauded  in  'McuriEy,  liiding  their  min- 
deeds  under  the  shadow  of  the  nobler  species.  In  those  days  might 
I'drty  be  soon  the  nature  of  the  bird  as  it  ronlly  ww,  and  that  in  many 
instances  appears  to  have  been  to  cling  ta  uina.  Tlie  v;ild  hnu'ks,  we 
lire  told  iu  old  treatises,  ofteu  psuseil  in  their  flight  U>  observe  the 
sportHman  and  hlB  dogs,  and  gain  for  theuiBelvcs  some  of  the  booty 
which  had  escaped  the  trained  bird.  But  amongst  ourselves,  a  hawk 
when  seen  has  tlieair  of  a  convicted  felon;  he  skulks  along,  consciouR 
that  every  man's  hand  ia  against  him ;  tl^o  nature  of  the  bird  b  ia 
some  degree  changed  by  the  uutowaril  circunistonces  in  whioh  he  is 
placed." 

One  result  of  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  hawk 
tribe  in  modem  times  has  been,  that  diseiised  birds  of  the 
species  pursued  by  hawks,  which  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  easy  victims  in  tlie  straggle  for  existence,  continue 
to  exist,  and  so  tend  to  deteriorate  their  kind. 

The  passage  in  Hamlei,  ii.  2, 396,  "I  am  but  mad  north- 
north-west:  when  the  wind  is  southerly  I  linow  a  hawk 
from  a  hemshaw,"  noticed  by  Mr.  Harting  (p.  75),  is  still 
further  elucidated  by  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  He  points  out 
that,  as  the  morning  used  to  be  the  favourite  time  for 
the  sport  of  hawking,  when  the  wind  blew  from  the  north- 
west the  birds  would  probably  fly  so  that  any  person 
watching  them  had  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  and  could  not 
easily  distinguish  the  quarry  from  its  pursuer,  but  that 
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tlie  wind  was  southerly,  the  birds  flew  from  the  suOf 
and  one  conld  easily  "kuow  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw." 

An  expression  in  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  (i.  3, 30) 
has  led  to  some  discassion,  Gloucester,  indignant  at  the 
opposition  of  the  turbulent  prelate,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
■I'xclaims  ;— 

"  I'll  cauvass  thes  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  tliou  proceed  ia  tliis  Ihy  inaolence," 

According  to  a.  writer  in  the  Edinhtirgh  Beview, 
October,  1872— 

"  ranvass  nna  a  techuical  uimie  fiir  tlie  p«culiiLrlj  conBtnict<>d  iiet 
with  whicli  wild  iiawks  were  snareil  by  the  falconer,  in  order  to  bo 
tnacned  for  the  fist,  tlio  flight,  and  tlio  lure.  At  least,  it  was  a  term 
techuically  applied  to  catching  wild  hawks  in  this  way,  and  to  be  csn- 
■v-nsscd  Id  this  Beau  was  to  be  taken,  trop}ied,  or  netted.  . 

'  That  restleiise  1,  much  like  the  hunted  hare, 
Or  aa  the  caavi.st  kite  doth  fear  the  Boorc.' 

(Mirror  for  JUagiilratea)." 

Wild  hawks  were  trapped  by  means  of  a  net  attached 
to   a  bow  of  iron  or  wood.     Strings  fastened  to  the  sides    ' 
of  the  net  were  held  by  the  falconer: — 

"  Now,"  writes  the  reTiewer,  "  the  circular  sweep  of  tbo  cntdinnl'a 
bat,  with  its  knotted  atrings,  has  a  not  unapt  resemblance  to  tha 
hawk-net  machinery  i  and  Gloucester,  in  saying, '  I'll  canvass  thee  id 
thy  broad  cardinal'K  hat,'  expressed  bis  determination  to  trap  and  seize 
ihc  arrogant  Chnrchnian,  if  lie  persistCEi  in  his  violent  course. " 

For  much  information  concerning  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing in  medieval  times,  as  well  aa  for  every  subject 
connected  with  Shakspeare,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dp. 
Drake's  learned  work,  SJiakspeare  and  his  Times,  published 
J  817,  4to. 

Harrison  enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  v»rieUeB  of 
hawks  known  in  his  time : —  Hawk». 

"  We  liave  also  the  lanner  and  the  knneret :  the  tereol!  and  the 
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•jtMchawk :  the  musket  aad  the  aparhawka  :  tho  jock  aad  tbo  bo 
and  Gnallj  some  (though  very  few)  narlionij.  And  these  are  a] 
bankea  that  I  do  heare  (as  yot)  tu  bu  bred  within  this  il 
iUoUnshed,  vol,  i.  r.  ^f^l-) 

Derricke,  in  tho  Image  of  Ireland,  published  1 
givea  the  varietiea  of  hawks  found  in  that  island : — 

"  The  goshauke,  firat  of  all  the  erewc 

Deserves  to  have  the  name; 
The  faucDU  next  for  bigh  attcraptei:*, 

In  glorie,  and  in  fame. 
The  tarsell  then  eneueth  <.in, 

Guod  reason  'tis  that  he. 
For  flying  baukes  in  Irebtml  next 

The  faucoQ  plasto  should  bee. 
The  tarsell  gentle's  coarse  is  Dcxtc, 

Tho  fourtho  peer  of  the  landc, 
Combined  to  the  faucon  with 

A  lovers  friendly  bande. 
The  pretie  marlion  ia  the  fifth, 

To  her  the  Bparhauke  uextf , 
And  then  the  jacke  and  musket  laste. 

By  wham  the  birds  are  veite. 
These  are  tlie  tiankes  whioii  cheeflj-  breed 

In  fertile  Irish  grounde ; 
Whose  marche  for  flight  and  «]>eedio  "Tng, 

Elsewhere  be  hardly  founde."" 

The  peregrine  was  the  largest  of  the  true  falcons,  or 
long-winged  hawks,  found  in  Britain,  The 
Ger-faleou  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia  was 
occasionally  imported,  but,  owing  to  its  great  strength 
and  fierceness,  the  time  required  for  training  this  species 
rendered  it  so  expensive  that  it  was  usually  reserved  for 
royalty.  Hakluyt  mentions  that  among  the  presents 
sent  by  the  Czar  Ivan  Basiliewitz,  by  his  ambassador,. 
to  Queen  Mary,  1556,  was  "a  large  and  fair  white  jer- 
fawcon,  for  the  wild  swan,  crane,  goose,  and  other  great 
fowls." 
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Of  Peregrines,  Camden  writes  :  — 

"  A  noble  kind  of  falcons  have  their  airiea  hore  [Pembrokeshire]  and    ' 
lirecil  in  the  rocks,  which  King  Henry  the  Second,  as  the 
unine  QiralduB  writeth,  was  wont  to  prefer  before  al[    PereKnne. 
iithers.    For  of  that  kind  are  those,  if  the  inhabitants 
doe  not  deceiTe  mee,  which  the  skilful  faulconers  call  peregrines;  for 
they  bare,  that  I  may  use  no  other  wordea  tlian  the  TerBes  of  AogUBtus 
Thiianus  Esmerius,  that  most  excellent  poet  of  our  ago,  in  that  golden 
Ijooke  cntitiiled  nieraauophioy ; — 

"  Head  flat  and  low,  the  plume  In  rewcs  along 
The  body  laid ;  legges  pale  and  wan  arc  found. 
With  sclender  cluwen  and  talons  there  among 
And  those  wide  spred :  the  hill  is  Looked  round." 

Marco  Polo  mentions  peregrines  as  nomeroua  in 
Siberia : — 

"  When  the  Grand  Khan  ia  de^roU3  of  having  a  brood  of  poregiiou 
fiilcons  he  sends  to  capture  them  at  thi?  pluse;  and  in  an  island  lying 
■iff  the  coast,  gerfalcons  are  fouud  in  such  numbers  that  his  nujeaty 
may  be  supplied  with  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleases,"  (TVawii, 
I..221.) 

The  female  peregrine  alone  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  falcon,  the  male  being  known  as  tlic  tiercel,  or  tassel. 
The  falcon  was  flown  at  herons  and  rooks,  and  the  tiercel 
at  partridges  or  magpies.  Izaak  Walton  begins  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Compete  Angler  by  a  conference  between  an 
angler,  a  falconer,  and  a  hunter,  each  commending  his  own 
recreation.  The  falconer,  after  dwelling  on  the  advan- 
tages of  bawking  as  an  amusement,  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  various  s[}ecies  of  hawks,  which  he  divides  into  noble 
and  ignoble  birds.     He  says : — 

"  Vou  are  to  note  that  they  are  usually  disLinguioLed  into  two 
kindK;  namely,  the  long-winged,  and  the  short-winged  hanks:  (rf 
first  kind ;  there  be  chlefiy  in  use  amongst  us  in  this  nation — 
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The  kncr  and  kncrct, 

The  bockerel  and  bockcret, 

The  soker  and  sacaret. 

The  niorlin  and  jack  morlin. 

The  hobby  aud  jack  : 
There  is  the  Btellctto  of  SpniD, 

~"     "  ~    d-red  rook  from  Turkey, 

Tha  waskito  from  Virginia : 
And  there  is  of  short-winged  ha^rks, 

The  eagle  and  iron  [erne], 

Tha  goshawk  and  tercel, 

The  sparhawk  and  nrnsket. 

The  French  pye  of  two  a 
Tlieso  are  rockonod  hawka  of  note  and  worth ;  but  w 
interior  rank — 

The  stanyel,  the  ringtail. 

The  rarcn,  the  bu7.zard. 

The  forked  kite,  the  bald  buzzaril. 
The  hcQ-driver,  aud  others  that  I  forbear  to  ui 

Some  confusion  seems  to  Lave  prevailod  in  the  nameB- 
given  to  the  different  kinds  of  liawks  here  and  elsewhere. 
By  the  ringtail  and  ben-driver  are  probably  meant  the 
hen-harrier  of  modem  times.  According  to  Yarrell 
{British  Birds,  yol.  L  p.  133)— 

"The  old  male,  from  his  almost  uniform  ash-grey  colour, 
called  proviiicially  the  dove-hawk,  blue  liawk,  or  miller,  and  by 
general  name  of  hen-harrier.  The  female,  or  ring-tcul,  is  enUrery 
different.  Though  it  has  been  previously  supposed  by  many  natural- 
lata  that  the  hen-harrier  wore  the  male  and  female  of  the  same 
species,  others  held  the  opinion  that  they  were  distinct,  aud  Montagu 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  actually  and  clearly  iirovod  tiiat  the 
remarkable  difference  between  these  two  birds  was  but  a  sexual 
peculiarity." 

The  same  authority  informs  us  that  et/as,  or  ni/as,  was  the 
name  of  the  young  peregrine  taken  from  the  neat,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  peregrine  or  passage  hawk,  a  young 
bird  caught  during  the  period  of  migration ;  while 
haggard  wa-s  used  for  a  bird  caught  after  the  first  moult 
was  completed,  and  reclaimed.    If  kept  over  a  moult 
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they  were  then  called  intermewed  hawks.  The  term 
gentil  falcon  aoems  to  have  had  a  general  rather  than  a 
particular  meaning.  The  bird  so  called  by  Pennant  is 
certainly  a  goshawk,  while  the  lanner  of  this  author  is  a 
young  female  of  the  same  species.  When  young  the 
peregrine  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  lanuer,  which 
probably  has  never  been  caught  in  this  country.  The 
young  of  the  year  were  called  respectively  a  red  falcon, 
and  a  red  tiercel,  on  account  of  the  ruddy  tinge  of  their 
plumage.  The  heroner,  a  name  sometimes  met  with,  was 
probably  also  the  peregrine.  This  hawk  is  explained  by 
rrancia  Thyime,  1559,  as — 

"  uri  especiail  liawke  of  the  kyuilca  of  Inurje  winged  hawkes,  of  more 
nconmpte  then  uther  hawkes  lire,  becsuse  the  flights  of  tlie  heroDS  ia 
more  dangerous  then  of  other  foiiles."  (^Anitnatlvertions  of  I'raiieit 
'n-ynne,  p.  39,  ed.  Furnivall,) 

The  true  Lanner  was   imported  from  the  continent, 
And  was  trained  to  fly  at  the  kite.     The  male 
vas  called  the  lanneret. 

Marco  Polo  frequently  speaks  of  the  lanner  and  the 
saker  in  his  Travda.     Of  Tartary,  he  writes ; — 

"  In  the  mounliiins  there  are  falcons  of  the  species  called  saker, 
fuko  mcer,  which  are  excellent  bir<l8  and  of  strong  flight ;  as  well  a» 
ijf  that  cnllwi  laaiier,  faloo  lanariui.  There  are  also  goaliawkB  of  a 
l)erfoct  kind,  falco  asiiu,  or  paluv^rita,  and  aii(UTOW-h»wka,/aii» 

Of  these  two  birds,  the  lanner  and  the  saker,  the  Eev. 
R.  Lubbock  writes : — 

"Two  Hpeeiea  of  falcon,  formerly  prizetl,  linvo  been  involved  in 
much  obBOurity;  the  saker,  which  in  size  and  courage  rivalled  or 
excelled  the  gyrfalcon,  and  the  lanner,  which  came  from  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  the  South  and  East.  Tomminck  makes  no  mention  of  this  last 
B[iecieg  in  the  edition  of  1815.  The  name  launer  seems  Ui  have  been 
sometimes  given  to  the  young  of  the  peregrine  falcon,  and  coniiB- 
quuntly  confusion  urose  from  l«lieving  the  launer  to  be  a  British  bird. 
After  dividing  the  peregrine  in  diflerent  plum^e  into  two  or  three 
kinds,  the  old  treatises  on  hnwking  always  ndd  that  the  birda  aro 
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nlike  in  feediug,  hnbitti,  hjkI  Qiglit,  But  the  Unncr  stood  alone  in  il& 
j«culiBrities :  mther  inferior  ti>  the  pcicgrine  ia  Gwiftueus  und  boldness, 
it  wns  noted  for  docility  and  perseveranco ;  it  hung  lung  u[X)a  wing 
witliout  fatigue,  reraemberod  tho  lessona  taught  faitiifully,  would 
make  rejM?ated  flights  in  the  sumo  morning,  and  waa  fnr  leas  nice  in  its 
food  thnn  the  other;  it  iraa  the  havrk  recommended  to  young  ntiil 
eager  falcuuers,  as  beinR  tho  most  dilBcidt  to  ^poU  in  flight  or  iojuro  in 
feediDg."    (Fauna  </  Nor/dk,  1S15,  p.  2U.) 

The  Hobby  was  very  common,  It  was  small  but 
beautifully  shaped,  docile,  and  easily  traineil. 
It  was  flown  at  quails,  snipe,  and  otber 
small  birds,  but  chiefly  at  skylarka.  It  was  also  em- 
ployed in  taking  larka  alive,  by  tbe  method  called  darintj 
them.  If  the  bobby  were  thrown  up  in  a  field,  the  larks 
rose  and  thus  betrayed  their  nests.  According  to  Lyly, 
it  could  "  o'ermount  the  lark."  He  writes,  "  No  bird  caii 
looke  against  the  sunne  but  those  that  be  bredde  of  the 
eagle,  neither  any  hawks  soarc  so  high  as  the  broode  of 
tbe  Itobby." 

The  "  pretie  Jlarlion,"  or  Merlin,  was  the  favourite 
falcon  of  the  ladies,  and  of  beginnora  in  the 
art  of  hawking.  One  of  the  smallest,  it  was 
at  the  same  time  ono  of  the  handsomest  species,  and 
readily  became  attached  to  its  owner.  It  was  flown  at 
quails,  snipe,  and  lark,  and  in  its  modo  of  flight  re- 
sembled the  goshawk,  not  swooping,  but  closely  following 
its  prey  in  the  rear,  darting  along  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  great  rapidity. 

The    Kestrel,   called    also    Stondgale,   Stannel,   and 

Windhover,  is  not  often  mentioned.     It  was 

tbe  hawk  allotted  to  persons  of  inferior  rank. 

The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  coysiril,  a  knave  or 

peasant,  a  word  which  was  spelt  in   a  variety  of  ways. 

Drayton  informs  us  that — 


"  Tlie  Hoaring  kite  there  itcantlcd  Uis  l.trge  wing) 
And  to  the  nrk  the  borering  csstril  brings." 
(Soali'» 


1 


Tfif^  Kestrel. 

Another  name  by  which  the  kestrel  was  known  was 
the  wind-sucker,  Nashe,  in  hie  Lenten  Stiiffe,  describing- 
the  expedition  of  the  birds  against  the  fishes,  says  that 
the  former  chose  "the  kistrilles  or  windsuckers,  that 
filling  themselves  with  winde,  fly  against  the  wind  ever- 
more, fop  their  ful-sailed  standerd  bearer"  {Harleian 
Miaeellanij,  vol.  vi.  p.  170). 

The  kestrel  was  easily  tamed,  and  was  affectionate  in 
captivity.  It  was  trained  to  fly  at  small  birds,  though  in 
its  wild  state  mice  were  its  usual  food.  It  is  not  impos- 
siblo  that  when  kept  in  a  farm-yard  the  kestrel  might 
strike  up  an  acquaintance  with  the  pigeons  that  it  saw 
daily,  otherwise  Reginald  Scot's  theory  of  their  alliance 
is  difficult  to  accept.  Scot  writes  (Discoverif  of  Witok- 
ere^,  p.  213,  ed.  1634)  :— 

"  The  ff iendly  society  Ixstnixt  a  fox  ami  a  Hor[icnt  is  ftlinoKt  in- 
credible: liuw  luriog  ttiti  lizzatd  in  to  a  man,  vca  may  read  though  w» 
mimot  see.  Yet  some  affirm  tliat  our  newt  u  nut  only  like  to  the 
lizzard  ia  Hhape,  but  also  in  cumlition.  From  the  which  afection 
townrda  a  man,  a  spaniell  doth  not  much  differ,  whereof  1  could  cit«  incre- 
ilible  stories.  The  ninity  betwixt  a  castrell  and  a  pigeon  is  mu::h  not«d 
among  writers ;  and  specially  how  the  castrcli  defendelii  her  from  her 
encmio  the  aparrow-hawko ;  ivliereof  they  say  the  dovo  is  not  ignorant." 

Another  species,  the  Slightfalcon,  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  treatise  on  Russia, 
1588,  in  which  he  reports  that  in  that  country 
"they  have  great  store  of  hawkes;  the  eagle,  the   ger- 
faulcon,  the  slightfaulcon,  the  goshawkc,  the  tassell,  the 
sparhawke,"  etc.  {Purehas,  vol,  iii.  p.  417). 

The    Goshawk   is   the   largest   of    the   short-winged 
hawks.     The  male  was  sometimes  called  the 
tercel.     It   was   flown   at    quadrupeds   more 
frequently  ^ban  at  birds,  chiefly  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
its  wild  state  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  attempt 
still  larger  game ; — 

"  Ua,  sweet  Nature!  What  gosli.iuk  would  prey  upon  sucli  a  Uml 
(Be-v  Jon(«s,  Darlholmncw  Fair,  ii.  I.) 
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Though  equal  in  size  it  was  inferior  in  power  to  the 
largest  of  the  falcons.  It  was  not  common,  and  was 
probably  confounded  with  the  peregrine.  Unlike  the 
last-named  species,  the  goshawk  does  not  swoop  down 
upon  its  prey,  but  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  pursuit  of  it ;  this  mode  of  attack  was  called  rakiriff. 

The  Sparrow-hawk,  now  the  species  most  commonly 

JSpamow-     encountered,  was  then  held  in  low  estimation. 

hawk.        j^  ig  Qj^Q  Qf  ^jjQ  Biogt  uniformly  distributed  of 

the  hawk  tribe,  and  according  to  Linschoten,  an  early 
traveller,  was  found  in  the  Azores : — 

"  The  lies  of  Acores,  or  the  Flemish  Hands,  are  seven.  They  are 
called  Acores,  that  is  to  say,  Sparhawks  or  Hawkes,  because  that  in  their 
first  discovery  they  found  many  sparhawks  in  them,  whereof  they 
hold  the  name,  although  at  this  day  there  is  not  any  there  to  be  found." 
(Furclias,  vol.  iv.  p.  1667.) 

This   hawk  was  used   for  taking  land-rails,  partridges, 
blackbirds,  and  other  small  birds. 

The  Buzzard  was  considered  too  ignoble  a  bird  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  hawks.  Not  unlike  the 
owl  in  its  stealthy  noiseless  flight,  not  far 
from  the  ground  as  a  rule,  it  was  capable  of  soaring  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  of  prolonged  exertion.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  his  list  of  Norfolk  birds,  gives  the 
grey  and  bald  buzzard. 

The  Osprey,  or  Fishing-hawk,  was  not  an  uncommon 

bird  at  the  mouth  and  alon;?  the  banks  of 

large  rivers.    Harrison,  in  his  description  of 

England,  tells  us  that  the  fishing  propensity  of  the  osprey 

was  often  taken  advantage  of  by  the  country  people. 

'*  We  have,"  he  writes,  "  ospraies  which  breed  with  Ufl  in  parks  aod 
woods,  whereby  the  keepers  of  the  same  doo  reape  in  breeding  time  no 
Ismail  commoditie ;  for  so  soone  almost  as  the  yooDg  axe  hatehad,  tlMgr 
tie  them  to  the  but  ends  or  groimd  ends  of  sundiie  treeay  whtn  Hm 
old  ones  finding  them,  doo  never  cease  to  bring  fish  unto  ihtm  iMA 
the  keepers  take  and  eat  from  them,  and  oommonlie  la  aoohaa  lt1NBM», 


The  Vaiiroj. 

not  of  the  worst  eorL  It  hath  not  l«enc  my  liap  liitlictCo  ti 
Attie  of  these  foules,  onil  jiartlie  through  inino  owne  negUgence :  but  I  i 
beare  that  it  halh  one  font  liko  an  hawke  to  catch  bold  witliall,  3 
nDother  resembling  a  goose  wherewith  to  swim ;  but  whether  it  bo  so^  I 
or  not  80,  I  refer  the  furlljer  search  ami  trial  thereyf  to  si 
(_Ealifitlted,  vol.  i.  p.  382.) 

The  notion  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  was  a 
laodable  but  unscieiitific  attempt  to  explain  how  this 
bird  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  holding  in  a  firm 
grasp  such  a  slippery  ohject  as  a  live  fish,  Giraldu» 
Cambrensis,  1187,  ia  perhaps  the  iirat  English  nuthority 
for  this  aaaertion— that  one  foot  of  tlie  osprey  is  spread 
open  and  armed  with  talons,  while  the  other  ia  close, 
harmless,  and  only  fit  for  swimming.  The  worthy 
ecclesiastic,  who  never  loses  an  opportuiiity  of  improving 
the  occasion,  and  can  "  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  him- 
self," utilizes  thus  ingeniously  the  osprey 'a  mode  of  I 
fishing :—  ' 

"  In  like  manner,  llio  olii  enemy  of  mankind  fiiCB  his  keon  eyes  na 
UK,  however  wa  may  try  to  conceal  ourselves  in  the  troublesome  wave* 
of  tliis  present  world ;  and  ingratiating  himself  with  ub  by  temporal 
prosperity,  which  mny  be  compared  to  the  [nacciitilo  foot,  the  cruel 
spoiler  then  puts  forth  his  ravenous  ckws  to  clutcli  miserable  souls 
and  drag  them  to  petdiliiiu."  {Topographt/  of  Jrtlond,  p.  38,  eil. 
Wright,  1863.) 

"  Amongst  the  thickest  of  these  several  fowl 
With  open  eyes  still  sat  the  broad  fac'd  OwL" 

(Djiavtos,  Noah't  Flood.) 

If  to  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  you  may  as  well 
hang  him  "  were  literally  true,  the  poor  owl  would  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  for  never  was  any  bird  so 
maligned. 

Mr.  Harting  has  given  many  illustrations  iiY>m 
Sbakspeare,  and  has  written  fully  of  the  various  traditions 
ivhich  refer  to  the  owl ;  little,  therefore,  is  left  to  add. 
In  the  beautiful  lament  of  Eglamour  fur  his  lost  Earine, 
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the  lover  bewails,  in  his  ^^  deep  hurt  phant'sie,"  that  there 
>vas — 

"  Not  a  voice  or  sound  to  ring  her  bell. 
But  of  that  dismal  pur^  the  scritching  owl 
And  buzzing  hornet  I  hark !  hark !  hark !  the  foul 
Bird  !  how  she  flutters  with  her  wicker  wings ! 
Peace!  you  shall  hear  her  scritch." 

(Ben  Joxson,  The  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  1.) 

The  expression  "wicker  wings"  probably  refers  to  the 
straw  colour  of  the  owl's  feathers.  Daniel  alludes  to  the 
rough  reception  which  the  little  birds  accord  to  their 
enemy  if  he  makes  his  appearance  in  the  daytime : — 

•*  Look  how  the  day-hater,  Minen-a's  bird, 
Whilst  privileg'd  with  darkness  and  the  night, 
Doth  live  secure  t*  himself  of  others  fear'd : 
If  but  by  chance  discover'd  in  the  light, 
How  doth  each  little  fowl,  with  envy  stirr'd, 
Call  him  to  justice,  urge  him  with  despite ; 
Summon  the  feathered  flocks  of  all  the  wood, 
To  come  and  scorn  the  tyrant  of  their  blood." 

(Eist,  of  the  Civil  Wars,  book  ii.) 

No  distinction  appears  to  have  beeu  made  between  the 
different  varieties  of  owls.  However,  a  passage  bearing 
upon  this  point  occurs  in  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher's  account  of 
Ilussia.  He  reports  that  in  that  country  they  have  '^  an 
owle  of  very  great  bignesse,  more  ugly  even  then  the 
owles  of  this  countrey,  with  a  broad  face,  and  eares  much 
like  unto  a  man  "  (Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  417). 


Wading  Birdj. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"  The  Hailc,  which  aeldtun  coraen  but  upii  rich  n 
(Dbaytox,  Pdj/olbio, 


V.) 


this   was  probably    the  Water    Hail,    which  is    still    a 

common  bird.      Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing 

in  the  seventeenth  century,  mentions  among 

the  land  birds  of  Norfolk,  the  ralla,  or  rail,  which  he 

counts  a  dainty  dish ;  and  Leigh,   somewhat   later,  de-   i 

scribing  the  birds  of  Lancashire,  says : —  i 

"The  rale  is  a  bird  almut  the  bigness  of  a.  [^rtridge  ftnd  ie  common 
Jn  these  ports,  it  hides  it  self  in  the  gross,  and  is  discovered  by  the 
smtrlicig  anise  that  it  contiaiially  in&kes ;  it  is  very  escGUent  food 
and  doubtless  of  extraordinsiy  nutriment,"  (Nat.JTi$t.  of  Lanaiihire, 
p.  126.) 

This  latter  bird  is  the  land-rail  or  corncrake,  whose 
familiar  cry  is  heard  in  corn  lands  and  rich  meadows, 
in  most  parts  of  the  conntry. 

Of  the  various  Water  Fowl  frequenting  the  Lincoln- 
shire fens,  Drayton  writes : — 

"  The  gossander  with  tliem,  my  goodly  fena  do  show 
Ilia  head  as  ebon  binck,  the  rest  as  white  as  anoir, 
With  whom  the  widgeon  goes,  the  golden-eye,  the  smeath, 
And  in  odd  Bcatterd  pits,  the  flags  and  reeds  beneath ; 
The  coot,  bald,  else  clean  bleck,  that  whiteness  it  doth  bear 
Upon  her  forehead  star'd,  the  water-hen  doth  wear 
Upon  her  little  t^l,  in  one  small  feather  set, 
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The  water-woosell  next,  all  over  black  as  jet, 

With  various  colours,  black,  green,  blue,  red,  russet,  white, 

Do  yield  the  gazing  eyes  as  variable  delight. 

As  do  those  sundry  fowls,  whose  several  plumes  they  be." 

(Poli/olbiony  song  xxv.) 

Leigh  (p.  149)  tells  us  that  "  the  water-hen  is  common 
in  ponds  and  meers,  but  not  much  regarded,  because 
esteemed  unpleasant  food."  The  last  bird  on  Drayton's 
list  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  dipper,  or  water-ouzel. 
This  is  a  small  bird  allied  to  the  thrush,  that  frequents 
the  banks  of  streams,  but  is  not  found  in  marshy  districts. 
By  the  water-woosell,  or  black  bird,  the  little  moor-hen 
may  be  meant. 

Of  waders,  Drayton  writes : — 

**  And  under  them  again  ( that  water  never  take. 
But  by  some  ditches  side,  or  little  shallow  lake 
Lie  dabbling  night  and  day)  the  jmllat-pleasing  snitc, 
The  bidcock,  and  like  them  the  redshank,  that  delight 
Together  still  to  be,  in  some  small  reedy  bed, 
In  which  these  little  fowls  in  summer's  time  were  brcil.'' 

Thomas    Muffett    (Healths    Improvement,^ 
^^'       p.  96)  mentions  the  Snipe,  or  Snite — 

"  a  kind  of  wood-snite  in  Devonshire,  greater  then  the  commen  snitc^ 
wliioh  never  comes  into  shallows  nor  springs  of  water :  and  in  Holland 
I  remember  suites  never  living  out  of  springs,  as  great  almost  as  our 
woodcocks,  called  heeren-schneffs,  because  they  are  in  comparison  the 
lords  or  chief  of  suites,  or  that  they  are  onely  fit  for  lords  tables." 

The  habits  of  the  Woodcock  are  somewhat  eccentric. 
These  birds  may  be  foimd  in  great  plenty 
one  day  and  the  next  not  one  can  be  seen. 

This  peculiarity  is  noticed  in  an  article  in  the  Harleian 

Miscdlany  (vol.  ii.  p.  583)  : — 

'*  In  woodcocks  especially  it  is  remarkable  that  upon  a  change  of  the 
wind  to  the  east,  about  Alhallows-tide,  they  will  seem  to  have  come 
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all  in  H  night;  fur  though  the  former  day  dduo  ore  to  be  found,  jet 
tlie  next  luoniing  they  nill  be  iu  every  bush.      1  speak  of  the  west  of  I 
Englauil,  where  they  are  moet  plentiful." 

Tlioiigh  not  valued  now  as  an  article  of  food,  the  name 
of  tlie  Iledsliank  appears  in  the  early  lists  of    _ 

■   ■  t^-      rif.  T.  .1  -        Boil»liaak. 

provisions,      oir   1  nomas   Urowno  says   this 

bird  was  plentiful  in  his  day  in  the  marshes,  and  "  of 
common  food,  but  no  dainty  dish."  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  redshanks  were  reported  to  be 
common  in  Lancashire,  but  the  depredations  committed 
nu  their  nesta  during  the  breeding  season  have  greatly 
diminished  their  numbers. 

"  The  long  neck'il  hem,  there  wiilcliing  by  the  brim. 
And  in  »  gutter  near  agaia  tu  liiiii 
The  bidling  suite,  the  plover  on  the  moor, 
'ITie  curlew,  Bcmlching  in  the  ouse  and  ore.'' 

CDfiAVTOS,  The  J/un  in  thu  Mo^.i.) 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  delicacies  of  the  table  to  the  various  species  of  fowl 
supplied  by  the  marshy  parts  of  this  island,  which  were 
then  of  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  to-day.  In 
the  L'Eatrange  Accoiniis  we  find  curlews  ranking  first 
in  importance.  Pheasanta  and  partridges  were  apparently 
less  prized,  as  they  were  probably  more  easily  procured. 

The  Eev.  E.  Lubbock  {Fanna  of  Norfolk)  points  out  that 
from  the  position  Norfolk  occupies,  jutting  out  as  it  does 
as  a  refuge  from  storms  for  the  weary  flights  of  passage 
birds,  and  also  from  the  variety  of  soil  which  that 
county  presents,  it  must  have  literally  swarmed  with 
different  species  of  water  fowl.  He  notices  also  the 
curious  omission  of  any  account  of  this  district  amongst 
older  writers  on  natural  history.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
careful  list  of  the  birds  found  there  was  not  written  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


(Xven  aiid  Kim:. 
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In  the  early  works  on  rliet  and  houaekeeping,  a.  bird 
called  a  brew,  or  brewe,  frequently  appears, 
generaUy  in  close  proximity  to  the  curlew. 
The  word  Brow  has  by  some  writers  been  explained  to 
mean  the  Whimbrel,  a  bird  sometimes  called,  from  its 
resemblauco  to  the  last-named  species,  the  JIalf-curlew  or 
Jack -curlew. 

According  to  Mr.  Stevenson  {Birds  of  Norfolk),  the 
woitI  spowe,  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  early  lists 
of  birds  for  the  table,  was  also  a  name  given  to  the 
whimbrel.  In  the  L'Est range  Accounts  spowes  are 
nearly  always  mentioned  in  connexion  with  other  shore 
birds,  such  as  knots,  ring-dotterels,  and  redshanks.  By 
Bishop  Stanley  the  word  spoiue  is  considered  to  mean 
sparrow.* 

The  name  given  to  the  whimbrel  in  the  Shetland 
Islands  is  the  tang-whaap,  or  small  curlew. 

The  Buff  and  Keeve  were  sometimes  called  Oxen  and 
Kine.  The  male  is  during  the  spring  months  Bnffand 
adorned  with  a  handsome  ruff  of  feathers  Koeve. 
roand  its  neck,  which  it  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  notices  another  peculiarity  of  this 
bird,  which  is  that  no  two  specimens  are  taken  exactly 
similar  in  colour: — 

"  Ituffe,  a.  niatBh  bird  of  tlie  greaMat  vnriety  of  colour ;  every  ono 
tlieriiio  Boinevvbttt  varying  from  other.  The  foniale  is  oalleci  a  reeoc, 
tvjtiiout  any  ruif  about  tho  neck,  lesser  tbau  tbe  other,  and  hardly  to 
be  got.     They  abound  mostly  in  Marshland."     (Vul.  iv,  p.  319.) 

The  Knot,  Gnat-snap,  or  Canute's  bird,  was  esteemed  lb 
great  delicacy.   It  was  found  in  large  numbers 
at  the  month  of  tidal   rivers.      Sir  Thomas 
Browne  writes : — 

"  Tho   gnat,   or   knot,  a  small  bird,  which,  takca  w! 
srow  exccEBivety  fat,  beiof!  mewed  and  fed  with  com. 
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lighted  in  tho  room,  they  food  night  and  day,  and  when  they  are  at 
tlieir  lieight  of  fatnesa  they  begin  to  grow  lame,  and  arc  then  killed,  as 
at  their  prime  and  apt  to  dccIlDe."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  140). 

Tho  knot  is  mentioned  by  Drayton  : — 

**  Tho  knot,  that  called  was  Canutus*  bird  of  old. 
Of  that  great  king  of  DanoR,  his  name  that  still  doth  hold. 
His  appetite  to  please,  that  far  and  near  was  sought. 
For  him,  as  some  have  said,  from  Denmark  hither  brought/^ 

(Po/yo/6io7i,  song  xxv.) 

Du  Bartas  (p.  45)  speaks  of — 

"  Tlie  little  gnat-snap,  worthy  princes*  boords." 

And  his  commentator  adds,  "This  is  the  fig-pecker,  which 
tho  Latinos  call  ficedvlay  and  scaHa,  very  delicious " 
{Learned  Summary  on  Du  Bartas,  p.  235). 

'*  The  puet,  Godwit,  stint,  the  palate  that  allure 
The  miser,  and  do  make  the  wasteful  epicure." 

(Polyolbion,  song  xxv.) 

Hir  Thomas  Browne  accounts  the  godwit  the  daintiest 
bird  taken  in  England,  and,  for  its  size,  the 
biggest  price.  According  to  this  author  the 
stint  was  found  plentifully  in  Marshland,  in  Norfolk ;  also 
tho  ahurr,  or  purre,  a  bird  "  somewhat  larger  than  stints,. 
and  taken  among  them."  The  purre,  or  perr,  was 
iinotber  name  for  the  dunlin,  the  commonest  of  the  shore- 
frequenting  sandpipers. 

In  tho  palmy  days  of  water-loving  birds,  and  those 
species  that  delighted  in  heathy  open  country,. 
PioTtr.      piQYQrg  must  have  been  found  in  great  abun- 
dance.   Drayton  tells  us  that  in  the  marshy  lands  about 
Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire,  plovers  were  plentiful : — 

**  For  neare  this  batning  isle  in  me  is  to  be  seen 
More  than  on  any  earth,  tb-    "     -''.  «ray,  and  grccu.'' 
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Spenser  introiliices  this  bird  as  ilenoting  loneliness  and] 
desolation : — 

"  Wboro  my  )iigU  ateeploa  whilom  used  to  stand. 
On  whicli  the  lordly  falcon  wont  to  towre. 
There  now  is  but  a  heap  uf  lyiue  and  sand 
For  the  gcnche-onlo  to  build  her  baleful  bowro : 
And  where  the  nightingale  wont  forth  to  powre 
Her  restless  plaints  to  comforC  wakeful  lovers. 
There  nov  haunt  yelling  mewes  and  whining  p 

(The  Ruina  of  Tirae,  I  127.) 

Harrison  mentions  "plovers  of  kotli  sorts,  lapwings  aod 
pewets  ; "  but  Skelton  classos  tbeae  last  two  varieties  to- 
gether "  with  puwytt  the  lapwing."  Sir  Thomas  Brownt' 
distinguishes  between  the  plover  and  the  lapwing  or 
vanellus;  the  former,  he  says,  are  plentiful  in  Norfolk, 
both  the  green  and  grey  varieties,  but  "  they  do  not  breed 
in  that  county  but  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  plen- 
tifully in  Iceland."  Mr,  Stevenson  (Birds  of  Norfoih, 
vol,  ii.  p.  70)  considers  that  by  Iceland  Ireland  is  here 
intended,  hut  gives  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 

The  ringed  plover,  mentioned  by  Sir  Thomas  BrowiRi 
under  the  name  of  riuglestone,  was  "common  about 
Varmouth  sands,  laying  its  eggs,  about  June,  in  the  sand 
and  shingle  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  319).  The  name  Sea-Jotterel  was 
also  applied  to  this  plover,  and  occurs  in  two  instances  in 
the  Hunstanton  Acconnls.  The  white  plover  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  these  Accoutits  was  probably  the  gi"ey 
plover  in  its  winter  plumage. 

The  proverb  quoted  by  Muffett,  in  his  Healths 
Improvement,  as  applied  to  a  discontented  person, "  A.  gray 
plover  cannot  please  him,"  shows  that  this  bird  was  held 
in  high  estimation  as  an  article  of  food. 

"Tliero  is  also,"  writes  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "a  handsotnc,  tall 
bird,  romarkablo  eyed,  and  with  a  bill  not  above  two  inches  long, 
commonly  called  a  stone  curleiv,  breeds  about  Thetford,  about  the 
Ktone  and  shinglo  of  the  rivers." 
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Other  names  for  this  bird  are  the  Norfolk  plover  or  thick- 
kneed  bustard. 

The  green  plover,  lapwing,  tyrwhit,  or  peewit  is  often 
referred  to,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  peculiar  appearance, 
monotonous  wail,  and  from  its  habit  of  attempting  to 
divert  the  attention  of  passers-by  from  its  nest  by  plain- 
tive cries.  Mr.  Harting  has  given  several  quotations 
illustrating  this  peculiarity,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
extract  from  Chester : — 

"  The  lapwing  hath  a  piteous  mouniefull  cry. 
And  sings  a  sorrowfull  and  heavy  song, 
But  yet  sheets  full  of  craft  and  subtility, 
And  weepeth  most  heing  farthest  from  her  yong : 
In  elder  age  she  ser\''d  for  soothsayers. 
And  Avas  a  prophetessc  to  the  augiuers." 

{Loves  Martyr,  p.  IVJ.) 

Olaus  Magnus  writes  an  account  of  this  plover,  to 
which  he  also  gives  the  name  of  the  whonp : — 

"  Lapwings,' when  at  a  set-time  they  come  to  the  northern  coim tries 
from  other  parts,  they  fore-shew  the  neamesse  of  the  spring  coming  on. 
It  is  a  bird  that  is  full  of  crying  and  lamenting  to  preserve  her  eggs,  or 
young.  By  importunate  crying  she  shews  that  foxes  lye  hid  in  t^je- 
grasse ;  and  so  she  cries  out  in  all  places,  to  ilrive  away  dogs,  and  other 
beasts.  Made  tame,  she  will  cleanse  a  house  of  flyes,  and  catch  mictv 
She  foreshows  rain  when  she  cries."    (Page  205.) 

As  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  the  peewit  seems  to  have 
been  highly  prized,  and  its  name  often  occurs  in  the 
household  accounts  of  this  period. 

The  note  of  every  variety  of  plover  is  a  shrill,  human- 
like whistle.  In  his  English  Folk-lore,  1878  (p.  95),  Mr. 
Dyer  informs  us  that — 

"  there  is  a  Lancashire  sujjerstition  which  identifies  the  plover  with  tlio 
transmuted  soul  of  a  Jew.  When  seven  of  them  are  seen  together, 
they  are  calletl  the  *  seven  whistlers,*  and  their  sound,  it  is  said,  foretells 
misfortune  to  those  who  hear  it.  A  corresiwndeut  of  Notes  and  Queries 
thus  alludes  to  this  odd  piece  of  superstition :  *  One  evening  a  fewyears^ 
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ago,  when  crossing  one  of  our  Lancashire  moors,  in  company  with  an 
intelligent  old  man,  we  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  whistling  over- 
head of  a  covey  of  plovers.  My  companion  remarked  that,  when  a  boy, 
the  old  people  considered  such  a  circumstance  a  bad  omen, ''  as  the 
l)erson  who  heard  the  wandering  Jews,"  as  he  called  the  plovers^  "  was 
.sure  to  be  overtaken  with  some  ill-luck." ' " 

Closely  allied  to  the  plover  is  "the  Dotterell,  that 
foolish    peck"    (Skelton,    Boke     of    Philip 
Sparaw) : — 


**  which  being  a  kind  of  bird  as  it  were  of  an  apish  kind,  ready  to 
imitate  what  they  see  done,  are  caught  according  to  foulers  ges- 
ture: if  he  put  forth  an  arme,  they  also  stretch  out  a  wing:  sets  he 
forward  his  legge,  or  holdeth  up  his  head,  they  likewise  doe  theirs ;  iii 
briefe,  whatever  the  fouler  doth,  the  same  also  doth  this  foolish  bird 
untill  it  be  hidden  within  the  net."    (Cmiulen,  on  Lincolnshire.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  Drayton's  PolyoHnon,  so  similar 
to  the  above  as  to  suggest  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  one 
author : — 

"  Tlie  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  taking  makes  such  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish ; 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie,  or  stoop,  or  go. 
So  marking  you  with  care  the  apish  bird  doth  go. 
And  acting  everything,  doth  never  mark  the  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set." 

(^Polydhiimy  song  xxv.) 

Ben  Jonson  writes : — 

"  Bid  liim  put  off  his  hojies  of  straw,  and  leave 
To  spread  his  nets  in  view  thus.    Though  they  take 
^Master  Fitzdottrel,  I  am  no  such  foul, 
Nor,  fair  one,  tell  him,  will  be  had  with  stalking." 

(TAe  Devil  is  an  Aas,  ii.  1.) 

The  Oyster-catcher,  or  Sea-pye,  was  apparently  an 
abundant    species.      Leigh,   in   his   Natural      oyster- 
History    of   Lancashire,   writes :    "  The    sea-      catcher, 
pyes  are  very  common,  they  are  birds  of  the  colour  and 
about   the   size  of  a  magpie,  and  are  a  very  agreeable 
food"  (p.  1G3).     That  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
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evident  from  sca-pjes  being  included  in  the  bill  of  fare 
on  Btnte  occasiona.  Aii  entry  ofcura  iu  tbo  Northujnher- 
lai'd  Honsehold  Booh,  "  Item,  see-pyes  for  luy  lorde  at 
prineypall  feastes  and  none  otber  tyme." 

Mr.  Stevenson  coueiders  the  name  oyster-cateber 
misnomer  fur  tbis  bird,  as  it  chiefly  lives  on  limpet^ 
mussels,  and  whelks,  which  it  strikes  off  the  rock  with  its 
•'  blunt'pointed,  flat-sided  beak,  hammer  and  chisel  iu  one  " 
{Birds  ofNarfdl;  1806,  vol.  ii.  p.  124).  William  Bromie 
gives  a  qnaiut  description  of  the  mode  in  which  a  shore 
bird  obtains  its  prey.  He  does  not  mention  tmy  name, 
but  his  description  can  hardly  apply  to  any  other  species 
than  the  oyster-catcher : — 

"  On  the  Baud  =lie  spyes, 

A  liitaie  liinl,  that  tu  and  fru  stWl  flyes. 

Till  pitching  where  a  hutcfull  oyster  lay, 

Oxeiiing  liia  close  jawcH,  uUuier  none  tliaii  they 

UuleHse  the  griping  fist,  or  cheny  lips 

Of  happy  lovera  in  their  melting  sips. 

Siiice  the  decreasing  ivnvea  had  left  him  there, 

Ha  gapes  for  thirst,  yet  meetea  with  nought  but  ayre, 

And  that  bo  hcitfl,  ere  the  returning  tyde 

Be  iu  bis  shell  is  likely  to  be  fride ; 

The  wary  bird,  a  pritUe  j)ibble  takes. 

And  claps  it  'twiii  the  two  pearle-hiding  flakes 

Of  the  broad-yawning  oyster,  and  she  then 

Securely  pickcfl  the  fish  out,  as  some  men 

A  tricke  of  policie  thrust  'tweene  two  friemla, 

Sever  their  jxiwres,  and  his  intention  ends." 

{Britannia's  Paatorali,  bonk  ii.  sonR  iil.) 

'*  The  Wg-bon'd  Bustard  then,  whase  body  bears  that  siee. 
That  he  against  the  wind  must  run,  e'er  he  caa  liso  " 

(Dravtos,  Pulyolbion,  song  xsv,), 

must  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  inhabitant  of  com  1 
and  pasture  lands.  As  late  as  Sir  Thomas'! 
Browne's  time  (1660), it  was  "not  nufreqiient  J 
in  the  champian  and  fieldy  part  of  the  country." 

The   large  dimensions    of  the   bustard,  its  habit  of  J 
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.making  a  nest  in  youug  com,  and  tlie  small  number 
of  the  eggs,  the  hen  only  laying  two  at  a  time,  all  contri- 
hnted  to  its  extinction.  Its  protection  lay  chiefly  in  the 
choice  which  it  made  for  its  abode  of  open  country.  A9 
long  as  the  crossbow  was  the  principal  weapon  of  the 
sportsman,  the  wide  expanse  of  coimtry  over  which  this 
hird  could  look  must  have  enabled  it  to  see  ikud  escape 
danger;  but  the  practice  of  making  small  plantations  at 
intervals  as  screens  against  the,  force  of  the  wind,  which 
iviis  adopted  for  many  years  in  Norfolk,  affordeil  oppor- 
tunities for  approach  by  the  huator,  which  no  amount  of 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  unfortuiiate  bird  could 
contend  against.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  his  Birds  ofNorJo& 
( 186G),  has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  bustard,  and  the 
gradual  process  of  its  exterminiitiou. 

Shakspeare  has  no  mention  of  this  bird.  Coming  from 
a  part  of  the  country  so  well  wooded  as  Warwickshire,  be 
probably  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  his  early  days. 

Thomas  Muffett  tells  us  that  bustards  were  called  by 
the  Scots  gtisestards,  that  is  to  say,  "  slow  geese ; "  that  they 
fed  upon  flesh  and  young  lambs  out  of  sowing  time,  and  in  • 
harvest  time  on  the  ripe  corn.  He  says  he  has  seen  as 
many  as  six  lying  in  a  wheat-field  in  the  summer 
(^Healthi  Improvement,  p,  01,  ed.  1G55), 

The  Crane,  now  only  an  occasional  visitor  to  our  coasts,  , 
was  once  indigenous,  frequenting  the  fens  of 
Lancashire  and  Cambridgeshire  in  large 
llocks.  Drayton,  describing  the  marshes  of  the  former  1 
county,  writes : — 


stnlka  Uie  »lately  ci 
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By  an  Act  of  Parliament  (25  Henry  VIII.,  1533),  n  fine  of  ] 
twenty  pence  was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should 
"  withdraw,  purloin,  take,  destroy,  or  convey,"  any  egg  of  | 
this  species. 
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In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  time,  cranes  seem  to  have 
grown  scarce.    He  says : — 

"  Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  hard  winters,  especially  about  the 
champian  and  fieldy  parts,  but  it  seems  they  have  l)een  more  plentiful » 
for  in  a  bill  of  fare,  when  the  mayor  entertained  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
I  meet  with  cranes  in  a  dish."    (Vol.  iv.  p.  314.) 

The  crane  was  a  customary  dish  at  great  entertainments 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  cranes  were  often  confounded  in  the  records  with 
herons. 

The  crowned  African  crane  was  first  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  a  native  of  Africa,  particularly  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  as  far  as  Cape  Verd. 

Marco  Polo,  one  of  the  earliest  travellers,  whose  works 
were  much  read  in  the  Middle  Ages,  writing  of  Tartary 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  describes  some  birds 
of  gorgeous  hues,  that  he  calls  cranes: — 

"  The  first  sort  are  entirely  black  as  crows,  and  liavc  long  wings. 
The  second  sort  have  wuigs  still  longer  than  the  first,  but  are  white  and 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  full  of  eyes,  round  like  those  of  tlie 
peacock,  but  of  a  gold  colour  and  very  bright ;  the  head  is  red  and  black 
and  well-formed,  the  neck  is  black  and  white,  and  the  general  api>ear- 
ance  of  the  bird  is  extremely  handsome.  The  third  sort  are  of  the  size 
of  ours  in  Italy,  the  fourth  are  small  cranes,  having  the  feathers  prettily 
streaked  with  red  and  azure.  The  fifth  are  of  a  grey  colour,  with  the 
head  red  and  black,  and  are  of  a  large  size.''  {Travels,  p.  248,  cd. 
Marsden.) 

The  Portuguese  Friar,  whose  travels  in  Africa  in  158(> 
are  recorded  in  Purchases  Collection^  probably  describes 
the  crowned  crane  in  the  following  passage : — 

"  They  have  one  kinde  of  fowles,  called  curvanes^  as  higgB 
but  more  beautiful,  the  back  like  black  eattin,  exceed**^ 
lielly  and  breast :  the  neck  two  spannes  and  a  hsli^ 
fine  white  feathers  like  silke,  which  arc  exceUenf" 
head  it  hath  a  cap  of  black  feathers,  veiy  f» 
have  red),  and  in  the  midst  thereof  a  crest  orjj 
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of  white,  fine,  htraiglit  feathers,  e*^ua]l  ua  tlic  top,  aud  there  Bpreftding 
themselves  into  a  round  forme,  liko  n  very  white  luiuhrooni  with  it  wliit« 
Htalke,  and  resembtiDg  a.  mmbrero  <k  eol  (ur  Indian  canopie)  to  kcepo  off  . 
the  sunne.  The  Cafors  call  this  the  king  nf  birilu,  bccnuae  their  kiuga 
have  Buch  a  Bombreico,  and  fur  the  greatnesse  and  beauty  of  them." 
(,Purehai,  vol.  ii.  p.  1545.) 

There  was  a  notion,  derived  from  antiquity,  that  cranes  ' 
during  thoir  migrations  carried  stones  in  their  beaks  to 
keep  them  quiet.  According  to  Pliny,  the  stone  acted  as 
ballast  and  maintained  the  steadiness  of  their  flight. 
Lyly  alludes  to  this  notion  :  "  Having  ahvayes  the  stone 
in  their  mouths  which  the  cranes  use  when  they  flye 
over  mountaines  least  thev  make  a  noiao"  (^Euphnes, 
p.  416). 

Du  Bartas  gives  a  description  of  the  passage  of  a  herd 
of  cranes,  more  remarkable  for  its  minuteness  than  fur  itB 
poetry:— 

"  1  liear  the  crane,  if  I  luistnka  not,  cry 
Who  in  the  clouds  forming  tho  forked  Y, 
Ily  the  brave  orders  pmclis'd  under  her, 
InstiucCeth  souldiers  in  the  art  of  war. 
For  when  her  Iroopii  of  waniking  cnmes  forsake 
Frost-firmed  Strymon,  and  (in  autumn)  lake 
Truce  with  the  noHhern  dwarfs,  to  seek  adventure 
In  luulbem  climates  for  a  milder  winter ; 
A  front  each  band  a  fonvanl  captain  flies. 
Whose  pointed  bill  cuts  passage  through  the  skiCK ; 
Two  skilful  Bergeants  keep  the  rankH  aright. 
And  with  their  voyce  hasten  their  taniy  flight  i 
And  when  the  honey  of  carc-cbnrniing  sleep 
Bweetly  begins  through  all  their  vtines  to  creep 
One  keeps  tlie  watch,  and  ever  carefuU-most, 
Walks  many  n  round  about  the  sleeping  hoaal. 
Still  holding  in  his  claw  a  stony  clod, 
Whose  fall  may  wake  him  if  he  hap  to  nod. 
Another  doth  as  macli,  a  third,  a  fourth, 
Untili,  by  turns  the  night  be  turned  fortli," 

H-a'-„  40.) 

Shaks[)eare  has  no  mention  of  the  crane. 
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3rr.  Hartiog  gives  a  long  and  animated  description, 
from  Freeman  and  SaJvin's  work  on  falconrj', 
of  tlie  sport  of  Heron- hawking.  It  is  some- 
nlmt  curious  tliat  Shakspeare,notwitlista.ndingiiis  evident 
lovo  of  hawkinjj,  and  liis  intimate  knowledge  of  the  terms 
i.=mploycd  in  this  sport,  should  not  once  make  mention  of 
the  heron  by  name,  except  in  the  disputed  "  handsaw  " 
passage. 

Bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  rcci-eation 
of  the  nobles  of  the  Tudor  period  as  the  fox  does  to  the 
himting  sfjuires  of  our  own  times,  "  the  heron  so  gaunt  " 
was  of  couree  carefully  preserved,  and  with  about  tlie  same 
jimount  of  consideration  for  its  personal  feelings.  A  law 
"(IS  passed  forbidding  the  capture  of  herons  except  by 
]iieans  of  hawking,  or  with  the  long  bow. 

There  is  much  variety  In  the  spelling  of  the  name  of 
this  bird — hamsey,  heronsewe,  hornseu,  hemsliaw,  hem, 
jiutl  heyronsewe,  all  being  met  with. 

The  heron  was  esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  game  course  at  every  state  banquet. 
The  price  of  an  egret,  or  dwarf  heron,  in  the  time  of 
l-Mward  I.,  was  eighteen  penue,  the  very  highest  as- 
sessed price  of  water  fowl  in  those  days. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Tudor  period 
the  word  egret  or  egritte  sometimes  ajjpears,  and  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  it  is  said  that  a  thousand  egrets  were 
served  up  at  a  single  entertainment.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  lapwings  were  here  intended,  this  name  being 
given  to  them  from  the  aigrette,  or  tuft  of  feathers 
forming  the  crest,  nhich  this  bird  possesses.  This  is 
jMssiblc  as  far  as  this  particular  entry  is  considered,  but 
in  John  Kussell's  Boke  of  Nurture,  1450,  among  thi 
instructions  as  to  how  various  dishes  an 
seasoned,  we  find: — 


"Sauce  gameJyn  ta  heyrun-Mwo,  egret,  craoo  ooid  ])li 
Also  brewe,  curlew,  tiiigre  nad  salt,  with  watere  uf  the  lyvers^ 


1 


Gamehjii  Same.  2CI^ 

Alio  fur  Lustacil,  betowre  nrnl  thuvelcro,  gamelyn  is  in  sesouu ; 
Woiicok,  lapowynk,  merteaet,  larke  and  veny«)iin, 
SparoivK,  thmscliofl,  all  these  seven  ivitli  salt  and  Hynninuti." 

(Sabcf)  Bool:,  p.  36,  cd.  Purnivall,  18G8.) 

fGameJi/n,  or  eameline,  we  arc  told,  was  a  dainty  Italian 
I  sauce,  composed  of  nuts,  bread-crumbg,  ginyer,  cinnamon 
and  vinegar.  From  the  egret  being  placed  between  heron 
an<l  crane  a  large  bird  is  evidently  meant,  and  ua  mention 
of  plover  and  lapwing  occurs  later  on,  the  name  cannot  bf 
used  in  mistake  for  the  name  of  ono  of  these.  In  a  work 
I  on  carving  tho  different  joints,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1413,  the  egret  has  its  place  after  the  heron  and 
bittern, 

Mnfl'ett,  in  his  Healths  Improvement,  p.  D3,  speaks  of 
four  kinds  of  herons  or  heronshaws— the  black,  white,  criel- 
heronsbaw,  and  the  mire-dromble.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
his  account  of  the  fowls  frequenting  the  waters  of  Florida, 
mentions — 

"aji  cgript,  wliich  is  all  white  as  the  swaune,  with  Icga  like  to  an 
I  heamshaw,  and  of  bigaease  accordingly,  hut  it  hath  in  her  taUe 
f  feathurs  tif  so  fine  a  plume,  that  it  pasaeth  the  estridge  his  feather.'' 
\  iBuklayt,  vol.  iii.  i>.  616.) 

Ben  Jonsou  gives  the  heron  as  an  attendant  upon  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  on  the  authority  of  Homer  ;— 

"  Minerva's  hernBliaiv,  and  her  owl. 
Do  btith  proclaim  thou  uhalt  control 
The  course  of  thinga." 

(77.e  Ma»qtic  o/  Aui/urs.) 

Vows  were  often  made  on  the  heron,  as  well  as  upon 
[  the  peacock,  swan,  and  pheasant. 

Another  favourite  quarry  in  hawking  was  the  Litter. 
'  Bittour,  Betowre,  or  Bittern,  then  abundant, 
but  now  only  occasionally  seen.     Sir  Thomas 
Browne  states  that  it  was  common  in  his  time.     It  was 
esteemed  a  choicer  dish  than  the  hei'on.     The  booming 
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cry  which  the  bittern  givea  out  was  imagined  to  be  due  t" 
the  bird  burying  its  beak  in  the  mud,  or  inserting  it  in  a 
hollow  reed ;  but  modern  observers  havy  borne  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  bittern,  when  it  utters  its  note,  raises  its 
bill  perpendicularly. 

Drayton  describes  how— 


"  The  buzzing  bittot  sits,  which  tbrougli  his  liolUiw  bil! 
A  sudden  Iwiluwiiig  eejidts,  which  many  times  doth  till 
The  neiglibouring  marsh  with  noise,  as  though  a  bull  did  roai 
^PoIyolbiaH,  gong  utv.) 

"  Tlie  Shovelar  with  liis  brode  beck.' 

(Skeltos,  F/iilip  tSjwroiy.) 

"The  shonlcr,  wbicb  so  shakes  the  air  with  saily  wings. 
That  ever  as  he  flieii,  ymi  utill  n'oiild  think  he  sings." 

(Draytds,  PoUjnlbion.  s.>Ng  xxv.) 


I 


The  word  sliovellewre,  or  sliovelar,  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  authors  as  designating  a  variety  of  duck,  and  by 
others  as  denoting  the  white  spoonbill,  a  bird  now  only 
an  occasional  visitor  to  our  shores.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  bia  account  of  the  birds  of  Norfolk,  mentions— 

"  the  iil.ttea,  or  aliovekrd,  which  build  Ufiu  tho  tops  of  high  irees. 
They  formerly  hnilt  in  tho  homery  at  Clayton  and  Iteeiihani,  now  nt 
Trimley,  in  Suffolk.  Tboy  come  in  Mafoh,  and  arc  shot  by  fowlers, 
:iot  for  their  meat,  but  for  tho  handsomoneBS  of  the  same ;  remarkable 
in  their  white  colour,  copped  crown,  and  apooa  or  spatulo-like  bill." 
(Vol.  iv.) 

Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  work  on  Norway  and  Sweden 
(p.  200),  writes  :— 

"  Tliere  is  a  bird  called  a  shcvelar  iliiit  is  in  the  Northern  waters, 
that  is  a  cruel  enemy  to  birds  that  dive  in  the  sea  to  catch  jish  : 
wherefore  she  lyes  in  wait  for  them  thus:  she  fiyos  u])on  them,  and 
bites  their  heads,  and  rends  them  till  she  liath  got  tho  prey  for  herself; 
iiad  they,  thus  tormented,  snon  let  it  go." 

As  he  does  not  describe  tlie  bird,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  species.     The  work  was  originally  written  in 
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IjatiD,  and  the  name  here  giveD  to  it  may  have  been 
invented  by  the  translator. 

The  name  of  the  shovelard,  variously  spelt,  appears 
frequently  in  tlie  lists  of  birds  served  up  at  banquets.  It 
has  often  been  observed  that  our  ancestors  seem  to  have 
eaten  with  relish  many  birds  that  in  our  time  would  be 
considered  as  tough  and  worthless.  It  may  bo  that  their 
outdoor  life  gave  an  edge  to  their  teeth  as  well  as  to 
their  appetite.  In  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Bohe  of  Keri'i/nge, 
1413,  the  following  instructions  are  given: — "Pecocke, 
sturke,  bustarde,  and  shuvyllarde,  unlace  them  as  a 
crane,  and  let  the  feet  be  on  styll  "  (Babeea  Book,  p,  159, 
od.  Purnivall,  18(jS). 

Robert  Laneham,  writing  of  the  preparations  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
describes  with  some  exiictness  a  couple  of  aviaries,  which, 
if  they  held  all  the  varieties  named,  must  have  been 
rather  crowded.     He  says : — 

"Upon  the  first  jiair  of  posts  [of  tlie  liridge]  were  set  two  comely 
Bquoro  wire  cages,  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  nud  high  in  them 
live  bitterns,  curlews,  ahovelers,  hemshaws,  godwits,  nnd  sucli  like 
dainty  birds  of  tlic  [ireseuta  of  Sylvanufl  the  g'»i  of  fuwl."" 

The  White  Stork,  never  at  any  time  a  resident  in  this 
country,  was  an  occasional  visitant,  and  was 
probably  driven  to  our  shores  by  stress  of 
weather.  From  the  earliest  times  the  stork  has  been 
regarded  with  respect  as  tho  emblem  of  temperance, 
fidelity,  and  filial  affection.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
reverenced  the  stork  on  account  of  the  great  services 
it  performed  in  acting  as  scavenger,  and  among  the 
Hebrews  also  it  received  respect.    Drayton  writes  : — 

"  Tiio  careful  stork,  since  Adam  wondered  at 
For  thaQkfdaoag  to  those  where  he  doth  breed, 
That  his  ag*!!  parentH  nattirally  doth  fe«d. 
In  filial  duty  08  instructing  man." 
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The  Datch  held  the  belief  that  the  stork,  in  leaving  a 
house  where  she  had  been  encoaraged  to  baild,  left  one 
of  her  young  ones  behind  for  the  owner.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  mother  made  but  a  poor  return  for  her 
oifspring's  aifection.  The  kindness  with  which  the  bird 
is  treated  in  Holland  is  repaid  by  confidence  and  fami- 
liarity— a  pdr  of  birds  returning  year  after  year  to  the 
same  nest. 

Spenser  makes  the  curious  mistake  of  giving  the 
stork  a  voice : — 

"  Let  not  the  skriech-owle  nor  the  storke  be  heard, 
Nor  the  night-raven,  that  still  deadly  yells." 

(^Epithalamion,  L  435.) 

The  only  sound  it  utters  is  the  sharp  snap  of  its  beak^  a 
noise  not  unlike  the  rattle  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Wild    Geese  were  very  abundant   in   soveral  counties, 
and,  according  to  Camden,  were  the  source 
of  much  profit  to  the  native  population.     In 
his  description  of  the  country  near  Haddington,  in  Scot- 
land, Camden  exclaims : — 

"Wliat  a  rauItiCtide  of  sea  futileB,  and  espci^ially  of  those  geese 
wliicli  tbcj  call  Kcuutcs  and  aoland  geeae  flocko  hither  at  llieir  tiines, 
for,  hy  report,  their  number  ia  such,  that  in  a  cleero  day  ihey  take 
away  tho  Bunnes  Ught ;  what  a  sort  of  fishes  they  biing,  for,  as  the 
K|«ecii  goeth,  a  hundred  gitrleoiL  souldiours  that  liere  lay  for  the 
defense  of  the  place  fed  upon  no  other  meat  hut  the  fresh  fish  that 
they  brought  in;  wtmt  a  quantity  of  little  twigges  they  get  tugetlicr 
for  the  building  of  their  neata,  so  that  by  their  means  tho  Inhabitsnts 
art'  abundantly  provided  of  fenell  for  their  Gre ;  what  a  mighty  gaine 
grow«th  by  their  fethers  and  oyle:  the  report  tborcnf  is  bo  incredible, 
that  no  matt  scarcely  would  bcloeve  it,  hut  lie  that  liad  Koene  it." 

The  same  authority  relates  the  strange  effect  which 
certain  portions  of  ground  had  on  these  birds,  more 
especially  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  tho  Abbey  of  St, 
Hilda,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  To  the  influence  of 
the  abbess,  he  writes — 

"  they  ascribe,  that  those  wilde  geese,  wliicli  in  winterljiiie  Hie  hy 
jlockcs  imto  jiooles  and  rivers  tliat  are  not  frozen  uvsr,  in  the  south 
partes;  trhiles  they  flie  over  certains  fields  neere  adjoyning,  soudaliicly 
liill  downe  to  the  ground,  to  the  exceeding  great  admiration  of  all  meu: 
A  thing  that  I  would  not  have  related,  had  I  not  heard  it  from  very 
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many  i)ersijQ8  of  right  goud  iTodit.  But  sucli  as  are  not  given  to 
HupcrstUious  credulity,  attributu  this  unto  b.  secret  property  of  the 
grounil,  and  to  a  hiddoQ  dissent  betwcenc  this  soilc  ami  tliuso  guesc, 
Mich  OB  is  hetweeiiu  wolves  nini  squilla  root." 

Drayton  gives  a  similar  report,  in  verse,  as  (o  the 
multitude  of  geese  which  freq^uented  the  fens  of  Lincoln- , 
shire : — 

"And  with  my  irondrouB  flocks  ofwildgeesc  como  I  tiien. 
Which  look  as  though  sJone  they  peopled  all  the  fen, 
Wliicli  here  in  winter  tittie,  when  all  ia  ovcrflow'd 
And  wiint  of  solid  Bward  inforcoth  them  ahroad, 
Th'  abundance  tlien  is  seen,  that  my  full  fen*  do  yieid. 
That  almoHt  through  the  isle,  do  pester  every  field. 
The  barnacles  with  thein,  which  wheresoo'er  they  breed, 
On  trees,  or  rotten  ships,  yet  to  my  fens  for  feed 
Continually  they  come,  and  chief  abode  do  mate, 
Ani)  vci'y  linrdly  forc'd  my  plenty  to  forsake." 

(Polijolbion,  song  xxv.) 

John  Taylor,  "the  Water  Poet,"  in  hia  Penntlesa 
Pilgrimage,  or  account  of  a  tour  through  Scotland,  makes 
mention  of  the  Solan  goose,  a  variety  which  still  breeds 
in  great  numbers  on  the  Bass  Eock,  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth:— 

"  It  is  very  good  flesh,  but  it  is  oaten  in  the  form  aa  we  eat  oysters, 
standing  at  a  sideboard,  a  httle  before  dinner,  unsanctifiod  without 
grace ;  and  after  it  ts  eaten,  it  must  be  well  liquored  with  two  or  three 
good  rouses  of  sherry  or  canary  sack.  The  lord  or  owner  of  the  Baas 
Kock  doth  jirofit  at  the  least  t«'0  hundred  pounds  yearly  by  those 
geese;  the  Bass  itself  being  of  a  great  height  and  near  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  compass,  all  fully  replenished  with  wild  fowl,  having  but 
one  small  entrance  into  it,  with  a  house,  a  garden,  and  a  chapel 
in  it;  and  on  the  top  of  It  a  well  of  puro  water,"  (Works,  p.  60, 
eil.  Hindley,  1872.) 

The  tame  goose  was  considered  to  act  as  a  guard 
against  thieves,  being  a  light  sleeper  and  very  clamorous 
if  disturbed. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  having  goose  for  dinner 
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on  Mictaelmas  Day  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  not- 
withstanding much  learned  discussion  on  the  subject.  It 
certainly  dates  as  far  back  in  English  history  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  The  tradition  which  assigns  the  choice  of 
this  dish  on  the  29th  of  September  to  the  delight  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  is  still  pertinaciously  believed, 
despite  the  well-known  fact  that  the  date  of  the  victory 
was  the  2l8t  of  July.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  habit  of 
eating  goose  on  Michaelmas  Day  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  29th  of  September  was  a  great  festival.  Geese  were 
then  plentiful  and  in  full  season,  and  would  therefore  be 
chosen  as  the  chief  article  of  diet. 

Mr.  Harting  baa  referred  at  some  length  to  the  strange 
notion,  so  often  alluded  to  by  writers  of  this 
period,  that  the  Barnacle  Goose  was  produced, 
according  to  some  authors,  from  trees,  according  to  others 
from  rotten  wood.  Camden,  it  would  appear,  was  too 
enlightened  to  adopt  either  of  those  theories,  though  he 
was  not  quite  prepared  with  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
curious  resemblance  between  the  bird  and  the  marine 
[)roduction.     In  his  work  on  Britain  be  writes : — 

"  Concerning  those  claiko  geeee,  wliich  some  with  much  ailmin- 
tion  Lavo  behoved  to  grow  out  of  trees,  both  upon  this  sbato  and  else 
1^'heTe,  and  when  they  be  ripe  to  fall  downe  iat«>  the  sea,  it  is  scarce 
worth  the  labour  to  meatjon  tliem.  That  there  be  little  birds  eogen- 
'Icred  of  old  aad  rotten  keeles  of  ahips,  they  con  beare  witnegae  who  saw 
Iliat  ship  whereiu  Fnmcis  Drake  mailed  about  tlie  world,  standing  in  a 
•locke  Dcore  the  Taviah,  to  the  oitUide  of  the  keele  whereof  a.  number  uf 
Nucli  tittle  birds  without  life  aad  fetliers  sticks  close.  Tet  would  I 
gladly  thinke  that  the  genenttion  of  these  birds  waa  not  out  of  those 
logges  of  wood ;  but  from  the  very  ocean,  wliich  the  poets  termed  llio 
falher  of  all  thinga." 

The  barnacle  or  brent  goose  was  often  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  but  its 
breeding-place  was  unknown.  Gerat  de  Veer,  in  the 
■description  of  a  voyage  to  Cathay  and  China,  1596,  takes 


credit  to  himself  for  giving  the  first  accotmt  of  its  liaunts. 
Speaking  of  the  barnacles,  he  writes  :— 

"  Tliose  geeso  were  oi  3  jierQt  red  colour,  such  as  coino  into  HoUnnd 
about  Weiringen,  and  every  yeere  are  there  taken  in  al>undance,  but  till 
this  time  it  was  never  knowne  where  they  hatcht  their  eggea,  so  that 
some  men  have  taken  upon  them  to  write,  that  they  sit  u|K>n  trees  in 
Scotland  that  haog  over  the  ivater,  and  such  egges  as  fall  from  them 
ilowne  into  the  water  become  young  geese,  and  ewini  there  out  of  tlie- 
water ;  but  those  that  fall  upon  the  land  burst  asunder  and  are  lost : 
but  thiB  is  noiv  found  to  be  contrary,  and  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  no  man  could  tell  where  they  breed  their  cggcs,  for  that  do  nan 
that  ever  weo  knew,  had  ever  boeno  under  80  degrees :  nor  that  lanii 
under  80  degrees  was  never  ect  downe  in  any  card,  much  lense  the- 
red  geese  that  breeil  therein."     (Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.  -184.) 

The  pains  that  Harrison  took  to  fathom  the  great 
barnacle  mystery  entitles  him  to  be  quoted,  at  the 
risk  of  exhausting  the  reader's  patience.  He  writes^ 
in  his  deseriptiou  of  England  prefixed  to  HolinsheSi 
Gironieles : — 

"  For  my  part  1  havo  been  verie  desirous  to  understand  the 
most  of  the  breeding  uf  bamaclea,  and  questioned  with  divers  persona 
about  tho  same.  1  have  read  also  whatsoever  is  written  by  forren 
authors  touching  the  geneiutioo  of  that  foule,  and  sought  out  some 
places  where  1  havo  beene  assured  to  see  great  numbers  of  them :  but 
in  raine.  Wherefore  1  uttertie  despaired  to  obteiue  my  purpose,  till 
this  present  yearo  of  grace  1584,  and  moueth  of  Male,  vrherein  going 
to  the  Court  at  Qreenewich  from  Loudon  by  bote,  I  saw  sundrie 
shipa  heng  in  the  Thames  newlio  come  home,  either  from  Barbarie  or 
the  Canaiie  Qes  (for  I  doo  not  well  remember  now  from  which  of  these 
places)  on  whose  sides  I  perceived  aii  InJlnit  sort  of  shells  t^i  hang  tio 
thicke  as  could  l>s  oue  by  another.  Drawing  neoro  also,  I  tooko  off  ten. 
or  twelve  of  tho  greatest  of  them,  and  afterward  having  opened  them,  I 
saw  the  proportion  of  a  foule  in  one  of  them  more  perfectlie  than  in  all 
the  rest,  saving  that  the  head  was  not  yet  formed,  bicause  tho  fresh 
ivater  had  killed  them  all  (as  I  take  it)  and  thereby  hindered  their 
perfeoUon.  Cerlwnlio  the  feathers  of  the  taib  hoong  out  of  the  shell  at 
least  two  inches,  the  wings  almost  jierfect  touching  forme  were  gardcd 
with  two  shels  or  sheeldes  proportioned  like  the  selfe  wings,  and  like- 
wise the  breatbone  had  hir  coverture  also  of  like  shellie  substance,  and 
altogither  resembling  the  figure  which  Lobell  and  Pona  doo  give  foorth. 
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in  their  description  cf  tbii  foule:  so  thaC  I  am  doit  fullie  persuaded.  I 
that  it  is  either  the  barnacle  tliat  is  ingeadred  after  one  maner  in  1 
shela,  or  some  other  Hoa-foute  t/i  us  as  jst  unknowen.  Foe  by  the 
feathers  appearing  and  furtne  ho  apparent,  it  cannot  be  denied,  hut  that 
Home  bird  or  other  must  proceed  of  this  substance,  which  by  falling 
fiom  the  sides  of  the  sliips  in  long  voiages,inay  come  to  some  iierfection." 
{Hdinslud,  vul.  i.  p.  07.) 

Du  Biu-tas  puts  into  verse  the  theory  of  the  various 
transformations  of  this  bird  : — 

"  So,  slowe  Bo6teB  underneath  him  sees, 
fn  th'  ycie  ilcs,  those  goslings  hat^ht  of  trees ; 
Whose  fniitfnll  leaves,  falling  into  the  water. 
Are  tum'd  (they  say)  to  living  fowls  soon  after. 
So,  rotten  «deH  of  broken  nhipB  do  change 
To  barnacles ;  0  transfcirmaUon  etmnge ! 
'T  nag  first  a  green  tree,  then  a  gallant  hull, 
Lately  a  mushroom,  now  a  flying  gidl." 

(P^e  58.) 

Before  we  find  fault  with  our  ancestors  for  their 
credulity  in  regard  to  matters  now  clearly  understood  by 
us,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  if  we  ourselves  are  not  daily 
making  mistakes  almost  as  ridiculous,  mistakes  which 
the  enlightenment  of  after  ages  will  have  to  correct. 

Mr.  Harting  inquires,  "  When  men  of  education  are  so  ' 
credulous,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
illiterate  ?  '  Surely  the  resemblance  of  a  barnacle  to  a 
young  bird  was  strong  enough  to  justify  the  idea,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  suggestion,  that  there  was  aome 
eonnexion  between  them.  Not  must  we  forget  that  only 
within  quite  recent  times  have  our  men  of  science  made 
the  discovery  that  the  infant  cirripedia  are  very  different 
in  appearance  from  their  parents.  Instead  of  being 
affixed  to  rocks  or  ships,  they  possess  and  use  organs  for 
locomotion,  and  move  rapidly  through  the  water.  A 
strange  similarity  caused  our  ancestors  to  confuse  the 
barnacle  with  the  bird  ;  a  curious  difference  has  till 
recently  prevented  our  contemporaries  from  recognizing 
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the  relationship  between  the  bamaclc  and  its  young. 
error  is  hardly  worse  than  the  other. 

An  early  mention  of  the  Booby,  a  bird  cloaely  allied 
to  the  Gunnet  ot  Solan  goose,  occurs  in  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert's  Travels,  1626  (p.  9).  Tlie 
author,  who  was  at  that  time  cruising  off  the  south  coast 
of  Africa,  montioBS  that  some  boobies  perched  upon  the 
yardarm  of  his  ship,  and  suEFered  his  men  to  capture 
them.  He  adds  that  the  simplicity  of  this  bird  has 
become  a  proverb,  and  this  statement  proves  that  the 
booby  was  kuown  to  previous  travellers. 

There  was  a  strong  tendency  among  early  writers  to 
give  a  generic  name  to  all  animals  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature.  Thus  many  large-horacd  boasts  were  called 
oxen,  and  many  small  close-furred  animals,  mice.  The 
ichneumon  was  Pharaoh's  mouse ;  the  beaver  was  the 
Pontic  dog ;  the  ostrich  was  called  by  classical  writers  tho 
Libyan  sparrow.  In  the  following  passage  from  Oviedo'a 
accoimt  of  the  West  Indies,  the  name  sparrow  is  given  to 
a  bird  which  was  in  all  probability  the  booby : — 

"  There  are  other  fowles  called  paauye  aempie — tlint  is,  Mmplo- 
MpntTOwea :  Uieae  are  Bomewhat  lease  then  aoaniewes,  aad  have  their 
feet  like  unto  great  malnrda,  aod  ataad  ia  t)ie  water  sometimes,  and 
when  the  ships  saile  fiftie  or  a  himdred  leagues  about  the  ilanda,  these 
fbwles  beholding  the  sbipa  coining  toward  tlieui,  breake  their  flight  and 
fall  down  upon  the  saile  yards,  masts,  and  cables  thereof,  and  arc  su 
simpla  and  foolish,  tliat  they  tarrie  untill  they  may  easily  bee  taken 
with  mens  hands,  and  were  therefore  called  Bimplo  sparrows :  they  aro 
blacke,  and  have  upou  their  head  and  shoulders  feathers  of  a  darke 
russet  colour,  they  are  not  good  to  bee  eaten,  altliough  the  mariuera 
have  sometimes  been  forced  to  eate  them."    {FitrcJias,  vol.  iii.  p.  980.}. 

Swans  were,  from  all  accounts,  most  abundant  at  this 
period.  Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  account  of  a 
journey  to  England  in  1598,  writes  of  the 


"  This  river  abounds  in  swans  swimming  in  flocks,  the  sight  ol 


Swan-hopping. 

them  wA  their  noise  is  rastly  ngreeable  to  the  fleets  that  meet  Ihetn 
in  tlieir  couree."    (,Dodtley'i  Fuyitivt  Pieeet,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.) 

The  swan  was  calletl  a  royal  bird,  and  any  stray  snai 
was  appropriated  by  t!ie  soyereign  wherever  it  might  be 
found,  unless  its  owner  could  establish  a  prior  claim  by 
means  of  certain  marks.  The  frequent  enforcement  of 
the  royal  prerogative  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  marking  all 
swans  on  the  beak.  The  ceremony  of  "  upping,"  or  taking 
np  the  swans  once  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  marking  them, 
was  conducted  according  to  the  strictest  regulations.  The 
various  marks  assigned  to  the  owners  of  swans  in  the 
different  rivers  or  waters  were  duly  registered  in  a  roll,  or 
standard  book.  The  chief  inspector  or  master  was  called 
the  gamester,  and  seems  to  have  bad  a  somewhat  onerous 
post.  The  penalty  for  stealing  a  swan's  egg  from  the 
neat  was  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  with  a  fine  at 
the  will  of  the  king. 

The  cock  bird  vms  called  the  cohbe,  and  the  hen  the 
penne.  A  full  account  of  the  customs  connected  with 
8waa-marking,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  "  swan-hopping,"  is 
given  in  Yarrell's  British  Bh-ds,  1837  (vol,  iii.). 

The  Dyers'  and  Vintners'  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Crown  to  keep  swans 
on  the  Thames  at  any  part  of  the  river  between  London 
and  Windsor. 

The  wild  swan  was  not  uncommon  in  England  at  thia 
time,  though  probably  only  as  a  visitor,  Drayton, 
describing  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  writes  : — 

"  But  wherefore  shuulii  I  staud  upon  such  toya  as  tliese, 
'iliHt  have Eo  goodly  foula,  the  wandering  eye  tO  plciUM; '! 
Uere  ia  my  vaster  pools,  as  white  as  snow  or  uiiik, 
III  water  bkck  as  Stix,  swims  the  wild  twau,  Uie  like, 
Of  UoUiuiders  so  termed,  no  uiggard  of  his  breath 
(As  poets  say  of  swans  who  only  sing  in  death), 
But  as  other  birds,  ia  heard  ids  tunes  to  roat, 
"Which  like  a  trumpet  comes,  frora  bis  lon^  pn-lied  lliruit." 
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Sir  Thomas  Browne  also  mentions  the  "  elk,  a  kind  of 
ivild  swan,"  as  plentiful  in  Norfolk  in  his  time. 

Aldrovandus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1580,  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  singular  beudings  of  the  windpipe  in 
the  wild  swan.  He  was,  however,  not  aware  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  wild  and  the  tame  varieties  of  swan, 
and  regarded  this  structure  as  a  confirmation  of  the  old 
opinion  that  the  swan  possessed  a  melodious  voice,  with 
which,  on  the  approach  of  death,  it  sounded  its  own 
funeral  dirge.  This  fabulous  power  of  singing  before 
death,  so  often  noticed  by  poets,  has  been  dwelt  on  at 
Gome  length  by  Mr.  Harting.  He  saya  {Ornitliology,  p. 
202), "  Although  the  swan  has  no  song,  properly  so  ctdled,,  ^ 
it  has  a  soft  and  rather  plaintive  note,  monotonous,  batV 
not  disagreeable." 

Allusions  are  sometimes  made  to  a  black  variety. 
"  Hee  is  gone  to  seeke  a  hayre  in  a  hennes  nest,  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  haye,  which  is  as  sildome  seene  as  a 
blacke  swan  "  (  The  Two  Angrie  Women  of  Ahington),  "  It 
is  as  rare  to  see  a  rich  surety,  as  a  black  swan"  (Lyly, 
Euphues,  p.  229).  Little  did  these  writers  imagine  that 
this  proverbial  rarity  would  one  day  be  found  in  as 
great  abundance  as  the  common  wild  swan  upon  the 
lakes  of  Europe.  "Such,"  writes  Mr.  Bennett,  "has 
been  one  of  the  many  results  of  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  of  New  Holland "  (Gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society). 

Wild  Ducks,  or  Mallards,  were  so  common  that  no 

description    of  them  is    met  with.       Thev 

were  evidently,  as  one  author  expresses  it, 

"  ordained  for  the  purpose  "  of  hawking.    Of  Lincolnahire^, 

Drayton  writes ; — 


"  My  vnriouB  fleela  for  fowl,  0  who  ia  lie  can  tell 
The  Bpecies  tlint  in  me  for  multitudes  excel  ? 
The  duck  and  milliard  first,  the  falconer's  only  sport. 
Of  river-flighta  the  chief,  so  that  ail  other  sort. 
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Tbey  only  green-fowl  term,  in  every  mere  ntound, 
Tliat  you.  ivuiild  think  thoy  sat«  upon  the  very  ground, 
Tlioir  numbers  being  bo  griiAt,  the  waters  covering  quite, 
That  rais'd,  the  spacious  ur  is  darken'd  nrlth  their  Hight ; 
Yet  still  the  dangerous  dykes,  from  shot  do  tliem  secure, 
Wliero  they  from  flash  to  flash,  like  the  full  epicure 
"Waft,  as  they  love  to  change  their  diet  every  meal. 
And  near  to  them  you  see  the  lesser  dibbling  tealo 
In  bunches,  ivitb  the  Sist  that  fly  from  mere  to  mere. 
Ah  they  above  the  rest  were  lords  of  esrth  and  air." 

(Polifolbion,  song  ssi 
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The  Toal  does  not  appear  to  have  Ijeen  valued   as 
an  article  of  food.      In  the  regulations  of 
the   Northumberland   Household   Bool.;  1512, 
teals    are   ordered  to  he   brought   only   when    no  other 
wild  fowl  can  be  procured. 

The  Sheldrake,  or  Shieldrake,  included  by  Harriaoa  ia 
his  list  of  English  birds,  was  eominon  in  many  _j^  idpako 
parts  of  England,  This  handsome  bird  was 
called  also  the  Burrow  Duck,  from  its  habit  of  breeding 
in  rabbit  burrows,  in  sandy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  speaks  of  the  "  Bargander, 
a  noble-coloured  fowl,  which  herd  in  coney-burrows," 
This  name,  suggests  Mr.  Wilkins,  may  be  a  corruption  of 
burrow-gander  or  burrow-duck,     Drayton  writes :  — 

"The  greedy  sca-maw,  fisbiug  for  the  fry ; 
The  hungry  theU-fowl,  from  whose  rape  doth  fly 
Tb'  unaumber'd  sbolea ;  the  mallard  there  did  feed ; 
The  leale  and  morecoot  rakiug  in  the  weed." 

{The  Mania  the  Moon.) 

The  Loon   is  described  by  Sir   Thomas 
Browne,  as — 

"  n  handaome  and  s|iecious  fon-l,  cristated,  aud  with  divided  Gn  feet 
lilacod  very  backward,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  such  wMch  the 
Dutch  call  artvoote.  They  come  about  April,  aud  breed  in  the  broad 
Waters ;  ao  making;  their  nest  on  the  water,  that  their  eggs  are  seldom 
■dry  while  they  are  set  iin,"    (Vol.  iv.  p,  314.) 
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Tho  great  created  grobe  is  probably  here  meant  by  the 
loon.     When  Macbeth  exclaims  to  the  terrified  soldier — 


'I'iio  Devil  <i:\niu  tlieo  black,  tlioii  ti 


■faced  loon  I " 
(Act  V.  3, 11), 


Ho  probiibly  used  the  word  as  a  synonym  for  a  coward, 
bnt  the  epithet "  eroam-faeed"  was  well  chosen,  as  the  white 
cheeks  of  tho  grebo  form  a  noticeable  contrast  to  the 
darker  ]Kirtion3  of  its  head. 

It  is  probable  that  the  larger  kinds  of  birds  frequent- 
ing Iho  rocks  of  the  sea-coast  were  vaguely 
cbissetl  as  Gulls  without  any  attempt  to 
disoriminato  between  the  diflereut  varieties.  Tlie  word 
<jtill  ivas  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  dupe  or  a 
simpleton,  and  Sir  John  Duvis  well  dednes  the  meaning 
i>f  tho  name  as  used  by  old  writers  in  its  metaphorical 
sense : — 

"  on  ill  my  Uiigbiug  limos  I  iiaiuo  a  giill, 

l)»l  thU  n«w  termo  wiU  manv  questiuna  bteede, 
Therefore  at  first  I  will  express  «  full 

Who  U  n  trun  aud  prrfect  guU  indeede : 
A  Kull  U  hu  vrtiivh  fhm  »  velvet  gowns, 

Ami  whou  K  w«not)  is  btmre,  dans  not  spe&k  to  her ; 
A  j^ll  b  ho  which  tnvenes  the  towoe. 

And  \s  for  uiarriat^  known  «  common  wooer. 
A  lEuU  U  liK  wlikli  while  he  {irokidly  weues 

A  diver  hllleil  r«|to'  by  his  side, 
liiilurra  the  lyen,  auJ  knock*  atout  the  eares. 

White  Ui  hU  sttMth  hii  ilcetnng  sword  doth  bide ; 
A  K^ill  ki  tiv  whU'h  weMVs  good  bansome  cloatLes, 

Ami  *i*ad>  In  (iwwnce  :>tninking  up  hia  hayre, 
And  fltU  up  hia  liujierfMt  sjieech  with  outhcs, 

Uiit  i>i«'«ki>  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the  yeare, 
UmI,  I»  deflne  a  fM  in  tsrmes  precis?, 

.\  gull  I*  liv  wliicli  »retiis,  and  is  not,  vrise." 

(^Epigram. 

'I'hP  WJhl  ffnU  was  also  used  for  a  nestling,  or  un- 
wljli^l  bird  of  «uy  kind.     !:>o  Wotrestrr  speaks  of  "that 
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ungentle  giUl,  the  cuckoo's  bird  "  (1  Henry  IV.,  v.  1,  59), 
and  the   Atlienian   senator   thus   prognosticates  Timoa'w  ■ 
downfall : — 

"  I  do  fear, 
When  every  featler  aticks  in  liia  ovru  wiug, 
LnrdTimou  will  be  left  n  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phcenix."  i 

{Timon  <,/  Athfnt,\\.  1,2^1.) 

Mr.  Harting  is,  for  once,  somewhat  misleading  whea 
he  writes : — 

"  It  is  amid  SQcli  scenes  [of  the  sea-const]  th.it  we  natiinilly  look  for 
and  find  the  next  of  Shakespeare's  birds,  the  gull,  or,  im  ho  sometinies 
caila  it,  the  seOr-mell."     {Ornithology,  |i.  2[l(i.) 

With  the  single  exception  of'scamella  from  the  rock," 
dainties  that  Caliban  offers  to  procure  for  his  patrons, 
this  most  beautiful  frequenter  of  our  coasts  is  not  once 
mentioned  by  name  by  Shakapearc.  Eyen  in  the 
description  of  the  cliff  in  Lear,  where  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  find  it,  the  more  familiar  choughs 
and  crows  rise  to  his  mind.  This  is  but  one  indication 
among  many  that  Shakspeare  was  an  inland  naturalist. 
There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  throughout  his  plays  to 
those  species  of  birds  or  to  those  various  phenomena  of 
the  sea  which,  in  a  month's  voyage  or  a  week's  sojourn 
on  the  coast,  would  have  attracted  his  attention. 

For  the  word  scamell,  Mr.  Harting  reads  sca-mell,  or 
young  sea-gull.  Doubtless  Caliban  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  haunts  of  every  bird  that  frequented  bis  rocky  isle; 
Miranda  loved  to  rear  the  downy  fledglings,  brought  to 
her  from  the  nests :  to  the  strange  meu,  therefore,  they 
might  be  an  acceptable  present.  A  less  poetical  explana- 
tion of  the  word  is  that  scamell  is  a  common  name 
for  the  limpet,  both  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland. 

Thomas  Muffett  {Healths  Improvement,  p.  108) 
mentions  "  white  gidls,  gray-gulls,  aud  black-gulls  (com- 
monly termed  by  the  name  of  plungers  and  water-crows.)" 
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The    Stormy  Petrel,    or  Mother   Tarj-'s  Chicken,  is 
mentioDe<l    by    one    of  Purcbaa's    pUgrima 
tmder  the  appropriate  name  of  sea-stamper. 
We  read:— 

"The  calcaroar  are  a*  Vigge  as  turtle-doves,  or  pigeons ;  the  men 
4if  Uie  countric  uj,  that  tbef  ky  their  eggcs  in  the  sea,  and  there 
they  hutch,  ami  breed  their  joung;  they  file  not,  hut  with  iheir  iriu^ 
and  feet  they  Bwimme  very  svriftly,  and  ihcy  foreshow  great  calmes 
and  ahowree,  and  in  catme  ireatber  they  are  so  many  along  tbe 
shippoa  thnl  the  inariners  cannot  tell  what  to  doe,  tbey  an  even 
the  very  spite  it  selfe,  and  melancholy.  "   (Pardtax,  vol,  iv.  p.  1317.) 

This  bird,  bo  dreaded  by  superstitious  sailors,  flies  close 
to  tbe  surfaceof  the  waves,  and  assists  itself  in  its  progress 
by  means  of  its  webbed  feet.  This  manner  of  slnmming 
along  gives  it  the  appearance  of  treading  on  the  water, 
whence  the  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of  petrel,  in 
iiilufiion  to  Saint  Peter. 

The  Cormorant  was  found  in  tbo  fens,  as  well  as  on 

the  coast  of  Britain,  if  wo  may  credit  Drayton, 

who   mentions   it  in  that  part   of  his   work 

which  relates  to  Lincolnshire : — 


t  then  comojs,  by  his  devouiing  kind. 
Which  flying  o'er  the  fen,  immedialely  doth  find 
The  fleet  best  Btor'd  of  (ish,  when  from  his  wings  at  full. 
As  though  he  shot  himself  into  the  thicken'd  skull. 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  ibe  shoal  purtmes, 
Which  into  creeks  do  fly,  when  quickly  he  doth  chose 
llie  fin  that  likes  him  best,  and  rising,  fiyiug  feeds." 

{PulyolUon,  song  ixv.) 
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This  bird  was  often  trained  to  catch  fish  to  afford 

amnsement,  and  Mr.  Ilarting  has  given  full  particulars  of 
the  fondness  of  James  I.  for  this  sport. 

Olaus  Magnus  gives  an  account,  in  his  work  on  Scan- 
dinavia (p.  199),  of  sea-crows  or  cormorants: — 

"  Tliere  in  a  kind  of  iv.iter-crows,  «t  failed  eel-rooka.     Tliese  birds 
aro  extreme  bl.ick,  except  their  breasts  and  bellies  ;  for  ihey  are  ail  aah- 
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colonred,  and  they  wiU  efit  excoeJingly.  They  Imnt  for  fisheB,  they  liy 
tilowly,  anil  they  stay  long  under  wuler  wlicn  tlioy  dive,  tboir  bills  are 
made  tooth-ways,  iis  nitiwer'a  aieklea,  And  with  those  lliey  htild  fast 
slippery  fi.sh,  chicliy  eels," 

Shakspeare'a  references  to  the  cormorant  are  only  as 
on  emblem  of  insatiable  nppetite. 

Tho  Pelican  might  almost  be  ranked  among  the  fabu- 
loua  birds,  so  strange  and  unnatural  were  the 
qualities  attributed  to  it  by  the  older  writers. 
The  principal  myth  concerning  the  pelican  was  that  the 
parent  bird,  if  unable  to  procure  food  for  Iier  offspring, 
pierced  her  flesh,  and  thus  provided  an  impromptu  repast 
for  the  little  ones.  This  bird  was  therefore  chosen  by 
artists  as  an  emblem  of  charity,  and  a  pelican,  "  in  her 
piety,"  was  a  favourite  heraldic  emblazonment.  There  are 
several  modem  explanations  of  this  theory ;  unlike  most 
myths,  the  fable  is  not  derived  from  classical  authority, 
but  in  all  probability  owes  its  origin  to  the  passages 
referring  to  the  pelican  iu  tho  Scriptures,  and  to  the  notes 
of  the  commentators  thereon.  Chester  quotes  one  of 
these  learned  authorities  in  his  account  of  the  bird  :^ 

"  Tlie  pellitan,  the  wonder  of  our  age. 
As  Jerome  aaith,  revive*  her  lender  yong. 
And  with  hor  purest  hlood  blie  doth  nsswage 
Her  youg  onea  thirst,  with  poisonous  adder  stunj;. 
Aud  those  that  were  supposed  three  dayes  dead, 
She  gives  tliem  life  once  more  lieing  nourished." 

(Lome's  Morlur.  p.  322,) 

Sbakspeare  has  been  accused  of  maligning  the  cha- 
racter of  the  juvenile  members  of  the  pelican  family, 
when  he  calls  liegan  and  Goneril  "  pelican  daughters."  If 
it  be  true  that  the  parent  bird,  when  provisions  ran  short, 
supplied  temporary  nourishment  by  giving  herself,  Portia- 
like, a  voluntary  wound,  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  the 
young  birds  for  accepting  the  sacrifice.    The  more  asual 
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form  of  tlie  fable  was  that  the  "  kind,  life-renderings 
pelican  "  adopted  this  means  of  feeding  the  young  ones 
when  urged  by  necessity  ;  but  still  a  notion  seems  to  have 
been  current  that  the  young  birds  in  some  cases  acted  as 
aggressors,  instead  of  being  grateful  recipients  of  tlioir 
parent's  bounty.  Shakspeare  evidently  has  this  idea  in 
iia  mind  in  Rioliai'd  II,     Gaunt  retorts : — 


"  0,  Hpare  uio  nut,  my  brother  Edward's  sou, 
Fur  Hint  I  was  Lis  fotlior  Eiiwani's  son  j 
That  lilooil  already,  like  tlie  pelican, 
HmI  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  caroused." 

(EicJiard  II.,  ii.  1,  124) 


I 


In  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  we  read  that  a  like 
bitter  complaint  was  made  by  Henry  II.  against  the  ill- 
treatment    and  ingratitude  he  had  received  from  hift. 


"  Wliereof  to  leave  a  long  memorial! 
Ill  iniude  of  mBn  evermore  Co  rest, 
A  picture  bee  made  and  hung  it  in  Ilia  liall 
or  a  pellicane  utting  on  bis  nest. 
With  four  yong  tyrdes,  three  pecklDj  at  hiB  brcat. 
With  hloudy  be»kea,  and  furder  did  devise, 
The  youngest  byrde  to  pecke  tlio  futlier'a  eyea." 

(VoL  ii.  p.  132,  ed.  Haslewood.  ISIS.) 


The  amiable  qualities  of  the  pelican  could  not,  however, 
compensate,  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  for  her  want 
of  personal  attraction.  In  the  account  of  his  second 
voyage  made  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  1564,  he  tells  us;- — 

"  Of  the  sea-funle  above  all  olher  not  eommun  in  England,  I  noted  the 
jiellicanc,  which  is  fainod  to  be  the  lovinget  bird  that  is ;  but  for  all 
ihis  lovingnesse  she  is  very  deformed  to  beholde ;  for  she  is  of  colour 
nisset ;  notwithstandini;  in  Guinea  I  have  seene  of  them  as  white  ait  a 
Hwan,  having  legs  like  the  eame,  and  a  body  like  a  hearoe,  with  a  long 
I,  and  a  thick  long  beake,  from  the  nether  jaw  whereof  downe  to 
■»  hwut  paueth  a  skinne  of  such  a  bignesse,  as  is  able  to  receive  a 
h  u  big  as  one's  tliigh,  and  this  her  big  throat  and  long  bill  both 
'«  her  seem  soongly!"    (flaA?uy(,  voL  iii.  p.  CIO.) 


I 


A  Centenarian  Bird. 
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Other  travellers  mention  the  pelican,  though  not 
always  by  that  name.  The  pelican  waa  generally  found 
in  company  with  the  flamingo,  and  there  could  have 
hardly  been  a  more  striking  spectacle  than  flocks  of  theee 
two  species  of  birds,  the  snowy  white  of  the  one  con- 
trasting with  the  brilliant  ted  of  the  other,  and  attract- 
ing and  riveting  attention  even  in  those  lands  where 
strange  and  beautiful  sights  abounded.  Francois  Pyrard 
de  Laval,  who  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  to  the  East, 
writes : — 

"  When  I  was  tm  the  Maldives,  tLere  was  fotmil  a  liinl  wliiuk  landed  in 
au  iland,  of  prodigious  Rha[«  and  greatoease.  U  was  three  foot  high, 
the  body  exceeding  greate,  more  than  a  man  could  fathom ;  the 
fcntheTH  alt  white  as  a  swan,  tho  feet  broad  like  fowles  that  swim,  the 
uecka  halfe  a  fathom  long,  the  beake  haJfe  nn  ell ;  an  the  upper  part  at 
the  end  a  kinde  of  crooked  claw,  iindemeath  larger  then  above,  whence 
liung  a  very  gr«ut  and  capable  bagge  of  n  yellow-gilded  colour  resem- 
bling jiarchment.  The  king  was  mucli  astonished  whence  this 
creature  should  come,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  it ;  and  enquiring  of 
all  men  which  came  from  other  regions,  at  the  last  hee  happened  on 
certaina  strangers,  who  told  him  that  this  creature  was  particular  to 
China,  and  that  it  was  bred  no  where  else,  and  the  Chinuia  use  tbeiu  to 
take  Ml."    (Fitrc!>n>,  vol.  ii.  p.  1653.) 

Gonzalo  Ferdinando  de  Oviedo,  again,  in  his  report  of 
the  Indies,  addressed  to  Charles  V.,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, writes : — 

"  Id  these  regions  there  are  likewise  found  certdne  fowles  or  birds, 
which  the  Indians  call  aJealraz:  these  are  much  bigger  than  geese,  the 
•jreatest  part  of  their  feathers  are  of  russet  colour,  and  iu  some  parta 
yellow,  their  bils  or  beakes  are  of  two  spannes  in  length,  and  very 
large  neere  to  the  head,  and  growing  small  toward  the  point,  they  have 
great  and  large  tbroates,  and  are  much  like  to  a  fowls  which  I  saw  in 
Flanders,  in  Brussels,  in  your  majesties  palace,  which  the  Flemmings 
call  haina :  and  I  remember  that  when  your  majestie  dined  one  day  iu 
your  great  hall,  there  was  brought  to  your  majesties  presence  a  caldroa 
of  water,  with  certain  fishes  alive,  which  the  said  fowle  did  eat  up 
whole,  and  I  think  verily  tliat  that  fowle  was  a  fowle  of  the  sea, 
because  she  had  feet  like  fowles  of  the  water,  as  have  also  these  alca- 
trazi,  which  are  likewise  fowles  of  the  sea,  and  of  such  grefltne.ise,  that 
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I  have  BoeiiCB  whole  ciBteof  a  mnii  put  i 
in  PaQuma,  iu  the  yeere  1521.     (I'lirclHU 


e  throate  of  oi 
iii.  p.  9790 


The  court  favonrite  referred  to  by  Gomolo  was  pro- 
bably identical  witli  the  bird  noticed  thirty  years  later  by 
Roper  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Raven,  Fellow 
of  8%.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1551.     lie  writes : — 

"  At  Mechlin  we  saw  a  strange  blnl.  The  emjieror  Joth  allow  it  8rf. 
a  day.  It  is  milk-white,  greater  than  a  awan,  with  a  bill  some- 
what like  a  nhoTel,  and  hftving  a  thiuat  well  oblo  Iu  swallow,  without 
tonch  of  ci'esl,  a  white  penny  loaf  of  Kngland,  eKeept  your  bread  be 
bigger  than  your  bread-master  of  St.  Johns  is  wont  willingly  to  make 
it.  The  eycB  are  as  red  as  fire,  and  as  they  say,  it  U  an  hundred  yenrB 
old.  It  was  wont  in  Maximilian's  days  to  fly  with  him  whithersoever 
he  went."    (Ascham's  Works,  p.  854,  ed.  1815.) 

Mr.  Hartiflg  tells  us  {OmiiMogy,  p.  288)  that  Mr. 
Eartlett,  the  superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
whoso  practical  Isnowledge  of  animals  is  almost  unrivalled, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  word  pelican  in  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  should  be  fiamingo,  as  this  latter  bird 
could  exist  iu  desert  places,  where  tho  pelican,  a  lover  of 
fish,  would  standi'.  Mr.  Bartlett  also  asserts,  from  per- 
sonal observation,  that  tho  flamingo  has  tho  power  of 
secreting  a  red  fluid,  which  it  mixes  with  the  food  for  its 
young,  in  the  same  way  that  the  pigeon  does,  and  that 
this  may  have  given  rise  to  tho  idea  of  the  bird  feeding 
her  young  with  her  own  blood.  That  some  confusion 
existed  as  to  the  name  of  this  bird  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  a  narrative  included  in  Purchas's  coUectiou  of 
Travels.  An  Englishman  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Portuguese  and  sent  to  Angola,  in  Africa,  where  be  lived 
for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Desctibing  that  part  of  the 
countrj-,  he  writes : — 

"Here  is  a.  kind  of  fuwlethat  lives  in  the  land  hi^er  then  aawan, 
and  they  are  Hke  a  heron,  with  long  lef^cs,  and  long  neckea,  and  it  is 
white  and  blacke,  and  hath  in  her  breast  a  hare  place  without  feathers, 
where  she  gtriketh  with  her  bill.    This  is  tho  right  pehcan,  and  nut 
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tlioso  sea-binls  which  the  Portugnlls  call  pulicaiui,  which  arc  irliite, 
noil  RG  biggo  as  geese,  and  tiioee  ubuuod  id  this  country  aUo." 
(PMrc7,a»,voi.  ii.  r-983.) 

In  the  second  voyage  to  tbe  West  ladies  made  by 
Jlr.,  afterwards  Sir,  John  Hawkins,  ir>64,  mention  is  made 
of  the  flamingo : — 

"  For  tiie  fowie  uf  the  freah  rivers  [in  FL  iriJa]  these  two  I  Dot«l  to  b« 
tlie  chiefe :  nitereof  the  flemeago  is  ooe,  linviag  nil  red  featlierii,  and 
long  red  legs  like  a  heme,  a  necke  according  to  the  bill,  red,  whereof 
the  upper  neb  bangetli  an  inch  over  the  uether."  (Haklvyt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  G17.) 

As  an  instance  of  how  long  the  fabulous  element  in 

natural  history  lingers,  in  a  treatise  on  animals,  published 
so  lately  as  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  extraordinary 
statement  deserves  notice : — 

"Wild  luiinial:^  come  to  the  pelican's  nest  to  drink  tbe  watw 
which  tbe  parent  bird  bringa  in  a  suQicient  quantity  tu  last  Ibr  many 
(layK.  8he  csrrleii  tlie  water  in  her  pouch,  and  pours  it  iuto  the  nest  to 
refresh  her  youag  ones,  and  to  teach  thcni  to  sivim." 

The  name  alcatrazi,  sometimes  given  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  pelican,  is  bestowed  by  Sir  Bichard  Hawkins,  in  bia 
account  of  a  voyage  to  the  South  Seas  in  1593,  on  an 
allied  species,  the  tropic  bird,     He  imtes: — 

"The  alciLtrace  isaiiea-fowle,difroreDt  toall  that  I  have  seene,  either 
I  the  land,  or  in  the  sea.  His  head  like  unto  the  head  of  a  gull,  but 
s  bill  like  unto  n  suites  lull,  somewhat  shortar,  and  ia  all  places 
alike.  He  is  almost  like  to  a  herunshaw,  his  legs  a  good  xpaune  ton^ 
nga  very  long,  and  »lmrpe  towards  the  points,  with  a  long  taile 
3  a  pheasant,  but  with  three  or  foure  feathers  onely,  and  these 
~"e  is  all  blacke,  of  the  colour  of  a  crow,  and  of  little  flash ; 
for  hoe  is  almost  all  skinne  and  bcnes,  hee  soareth  the  highest  of  any 
fowls  that  I  have  seene,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any,  that  have  Mene 
them  rent  iu  the  sea,"'    (jPurcftas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1376.) 

The  tropic  bird,  well  known  to  travellers,  is  about  the 
size  of  tbe  common  gull.  The  long  tail  feathers,  here 
noticed,  equal  in   length   the   rest   of  tbe  bird.      It  is 


•    gr      3^^^B_,__*        ^T" 


vamijyA  tat  stres^tk  oc  wi3;r.  i2»i  iir  pom^et  of  oids- 
ref^iited,  sigiit  lad  dsr.     CipCAZA  John  Snitk, 


•-Tift  tr.puK  ciri  -JS'  11*  zose  c  "^  tjc»  -wiere  be  is  m-is 
Az0'Xaer  ciri  :f  ier  crj  2»  cLJac  smji'-r:*  seu^ccae  judci  by 
-CAT,  asL  's.'vtto'.ce  jr.cciK  ic*  scireiC*  rx  bsr  f'.ir"T:csc»  cnrins." 
fPmrriaSj  tcu  it.  r.  IKL; 

PeogiUBSy  £rom  their  &bimda&ce  miA  the  eaae  with 
which  they  were  captczcd.  must  hAxe  been  of 
great  Talne  to  the  early  explcK^os  in  distent 
*ettiL  After  the  priratioDs  of  a  long  Tovage  and  a  oodh 
pnliorr  fish  diet,  sailors  would  not  be  disposed  to  be 
critical,  but  from  all  accounts  the  flesh  of  the  penguin 
would  under  other  circumstances  scarcely  be  appreciated. 
Anthonie  Parkhnrst,  in  a  letter  dated  loTS,  and  addressed 
to  Bichard  Haklnyt  of  the  Middle  Temple,  gives  a  report 
of  the  commodities  of  Newfoundland.  After  describing 
some  noTelties,  he  writes : — 

"  There  are  wa-z'ila,  m-irres,  duckes,  wild  see&e,  and  many  other 
Icjod  of  birdes  hV^n,  t'.«^>  long  t'>  writer  er^peciallT  at  oae  islazid  naaied 
Penally  where  we  may  drive  them  on  a  j>Ianke  into  our  ship  as  many 
a^  fthail  lafie  her.  These  birds  are  al5*>  called  penguins,  and  cannot 
Hie,  there  in  more  meate  in  one  uf  the^e  then  in  a  gooee :  the  French- 
men that  fijih  neare  the  Grand  Baie,  d*jc  hnnz  small  store  of  flesh  with 
th<!;m,  bit  victtjall  themselves  alwayes  with  these  birdes."  (^HtUsiuyt^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 

Either  3[r.  Parkhurst  confased  the  penguin  with  the 
jiufiiny  or  the  wholesale  slaughter  led  to  the  extinction  of 
the  species  in  northern  latitudes.  The  penguin  is  nour 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  seas.  Jolia 
Jane,  "  a  man  of  good  observation,"  describes  the 
unco  of  this  bird  in  an  account  of  a  voyage  tc 
America : — 


ttr\ 


riiiH  penguin  liath  the  shape  of  a  bird,  but  hath 


^^r  two  Ntumi 
^H  tvater  wit] 
^f     wliereof  th 
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two  Ntumpa  in  tbe  place  of  wingi,  by  which  ho  swimmeth  under 
water  with  as  great  swiftuos  as  any  fisli.  Thay  live  upon  emelts, 
whereof  there  ia  great  abundance  upon  this  coast :  in  eating  they  be 
neither  fish  nor  flesh:  they  la^  great  cges,  end  the  birde  ia  ofareaBonabte 
bignes,  very  neere  twlse  so  big  as  a  ducke.  ,  .  ,  We  stayed  in  this 
hnrbor  [Penguin  Isle,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan]  uatil  the  22  of 
December,  ia  which  time  we  had  dried  200,000  penguins/'  {Uaklwjt, 
toL  iv.  p.  370.) 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  describing  a  differcat  part  of  the 
world,  writes,  in  1626  : — 

"  We  dropt  our  anchor  14  leagues  short  of  Souldania  Bay  afore  a 
small  isle  call'd  Coney  Isle  through  corruption  of  sjieeoh :  the  proper 
uanie  of  that  iale  being  Cain-yne  in  Welch.  The  isle  ia  three  miles 
about,  in  which  we  saw  abundance  of  pen-gwias,  ia  Welcli  white- 
heads, i^reeable  to  their  colour ;  a  bird  that  of  ail  other  goes  most 
erect  in  motion,  the  wings  or  fins  hanging  down  like  sleeves,  covered 
with  down  instead  of  feathers,  their  legs  serving  them  better  than  their 
winga;  they  feed  ou  fiah  at  sea  and  grai<a  ashore,  and  hnvo  holes  tii 
live  in  like  conies ;  a  degenerate  duck,  for  using  both  sea  and  ahore, 
it  feeds  in  the  one,  breeds  in  the  other;  ia  very  fat  and  oily,  and 
some  adventure  to  eat  them;  for  curiosity  may  invite."  (Trawrfs, 
!>■  12.) 

Souldania  Bay,  we  are  informed,  ia  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Africa,  twelve  leagues  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  worthy  knight  loses  no  opportunity  of 
proving  by  etymology  his  favourite  theory,  that  Welsh- 
men were  the  earliest  explorers,  both  in  South  Africa  and 
in  America.  In  this  opinion  lie  is  supported  both  by 
Purchas  and  Hakluyt,  and  also  by  the  lawyer  and  states- 
man, John  Selden.  In  a  note  on  Drajixin's  ninth  book 
of  the  PohjoIUon,  Selden  confirms  an  assertion  of  that  poet 
in  the  following  words : — 

"Aliout  the  year  1170,  Mailoc,  brother  to  David  ap  Owen,  Prince 
of  Wales,  made  this  sea  voyage;  and  by  probability,  those  aamea  of 
Capo  do  Briton  in  Norumbeg,  and  Pengwin  in  part  of  Northern 
America,  for  a  white  rock,  and  a  white  headed  bird,  according  to  the 
BriliBh,wererelicksof  this  discovery,  so  that  tho  Welsh  may  challeaga 
priority  of  finding  that  now  world,  before  the  Spaniards,  Genoese,  and 
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nil  other  mentioned  in  Lopez,  Manineus,  Cortez,  and  tlic  rest  of  t1 
kind."    {Worlo,  vol.  iii.  part  2,  p.  1803,  ed.  1725.) 

Another   traveller,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  1613,  also  de- 

scribea  the  islands  in  Souldania  Bay : — 

"  Soldauia  is,"  lio  ivrites,  "  as  I  suppose,  an  iland.  In  the  south  end 
whereof  is  iho  Cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  divided  from  tho  iiiiuno  laiwl  hy  a 
deepe  boy  i>u  the  south-east  side,  imd  due  cast  by  a  river,  which  wee 
iliscerno  upon  the  table.  There  is  on  the  iland,  huls,  cowes,  an(«lopt>, 
baboones,  moulea  of  great  biguessc,  feasajits,  poiiserSaimugos,  and  many 
others.  On  Feugnin  [Island]  there  is  a  fowie  so  called,  that  goes 
upright,  his  wings  without  feathers,  hangiug  down  like  sleeves  fBce<l 
with  white:  they  fly  not,  but  walke  id  pathes  aud  keep  thoir  divisions 
and  quartern  orderly;  they  are  a  strange  fowle,  or  rather  a  miscella- 
neous creature  of  beast,  bird,  and  fish,  but  most  of  bird,  confuting  that 
definition  tu  !«  animal  bipa  implainc,  which  is  nearer  to  a  descriptluu 
iif  this  creutuie."     {Parchas,  vul.  i.  p.  536.) 

The  great  auk,  now  extinct,  waa  probably  abundant. 
Pennant,  in  his  Zoology,  says  that  the  great  auk  is  a  bird 
observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings  ; 
and  according  to  its  appearance  they  direct  their  mea- 
sures, being  then  assured  that  land  is  not  very  remote. 
Describing  the  ivonders  of  the  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire, 
Drayton  writes : — 

"The  mullet,  and  the  awke  (my  fowlers  there  do  find,) 
Of  all  Great  Britain  brood,  birds  of  the  strangest  kind, 
That  building  in  the  rooks,  being  taken  with  the  iiand. 
And  cast  beyond  the  cliff,  that  pointeth  to  the  land, 
Fall  instantly  to  ground,  as  though  it  were  a  Gtonu, 
But  put  out  to  the  sea,  they  instantly  are  gone. 
As  only  by  that  air  tliey  on  their  wings  were  borne. 
And  dy  a  league  or  two  before  they  do  return." 

{PdyolbioH,  song  u^viiL);] 

The  Dabchick,  or  Little  Grebe,  has  acquired  a  varietj 
„  ^  _,  ^     of  names  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  move- 

SftbOlllCK.  nil  I  ■  -1 

ments.    ouakspeare  applies  to  it  the  appro- 
priate name  of  dive-dapper : — 


r  Drayton  uses  the  sfime  name,  with  a  difference  of  one  j 
letter  :- 
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"  Like  a  dive-Jupper  peering  tlirougli  a  wave. 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  (juickly  in," 

{Venus  and  Adonis,  1,  86.) 


"  And  iu  11  creek  wliere  walflrs  least  did  slir. 
Set  from  tlie  rest  tite  nimblB  divedopper, 
Thnt  comes  and  goes  no  quickly  and  ao  oft. 
As  nunns  at  once  buth  under  aod  aloft." 

{Thi:  Hanin  the  Moon.) 


Drayton  elsewhere  gives  this  little  bird  another  title :  ■ 

"  The  diving  dob-cliick,  here  amongst  tlie  rest  you  Bee, 
Now  up,  Duw  down  ^un,  that  hard  it  ia  to  prove, 
"Whctiier  under  water  most  it  liveth,  or  nbovo," 

(Pohjoibion,  song  sxv.| 

In   his  allegorical  poem,  TAe  Boke   of  Philip    Sparow^i 
vikelton  has  a  different  name  again :  — 

"  TliG  divcnilop  to  deep, 
llio  water  lien  to  weep." 

Dn  Bartas  writes  (p.  46)  : — 

"  But  (gentle  muse)  toll  me  what  fowls  are  those 
That  but  even-now  from  flaggy  feons  arose? 
'Tis  th'  hungry  iiem,  the  greedy  cormorant. 
The  coot  and  curlew,  which  the  moors  doe  haunt. 
The  nimble  teale,  the  mallard  Htrong  in  flight. 
The  di-dapper,  the  plover  and  the  soight." 

The  common  shore  bird,  "the  Puffin  that  is  haJfe  fish,.] 
halfe  flesh  (a  John  Indifferent,  and  an  ambo- 
dester  betwixt  either) "  (Nashe,  Lenleti  Sluffe), 
13  mentioned  by  Carew  in  company  with  the  hurranet  :- 

"  The  puffin  hatcheth  in  holes  of  tlie  cliff,  whose  young  ones  are 
thoDce  fcrretted  out,  bdng  exceeding  fot,  kept  salted,  and  rqmted  tur 
lisli,  OS  coming  nearest  thereto  in  their  tnstc.     The  burranet  hath  like 


i 
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brei?diiig,  aQd  after  her  young  ones  are  liatched,  she  leadeth.  thstn  some- 
limeB  Dver-knd,  the  space  of  a  mile  or  better  into  the  haven,  whwe 
such  AS  have  leisure  to  take  their  xiastime,  chace  thorn  one  by  one  nith 
11  boat  and  stones,  to  often  diviug,  until  through  weannesB,  they  am 
taken  up  at  the  boat's  aide  by  hand,  carried  home,  and  kept  tame 
with  ducks.  Tlie  eggs  of  divers  of  these  fowls  are  good  to  be  eaten." 
(Siirviy  of  Coraieall,  1IJ02,  p.  109,) 

The  Ostrich  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be 
partly  bird  and  partly  beast.  As  a  compro- 
mise they  gave  it  the  name  of  camel-Urd.  Its 
range  extends  over  the  whole  of  Africa  and  even  as  far  as 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  John  Leo,  the  African  traveller, 
after  a  correct  description  of  the  ostrich,  relates  that — 
"this  fowlo  liveth  in  drie  desarts  and  liiyeth  to  tUo  number  of  ten 
or  twelve  eggea  in  the  sanda,  which  being  about  the  higuesse  of  great 
bullets  weigh  fifteen  pounds  a  piece ;  but  the  ostrich  is  of  so  weak  a 
memorie,  that  she  presently  foigetteth  the  place  wliere  her  egges  were 
lud,  and  afterwards  the  same  or  some  other  ostrich  lieu  finding  the 
said  eggs  by  chnnce  hatched  and  fo8t«relh  them  as  if  they  were 
certflinely  her  owne.  The  chickens  are  no  sooner  crept  out  of  the  shell 
but  they  prowle  up  and  downe  the  desarts  for  their  food,  and  before 
thejr  feathers  be  grotvne  they  are  so  swift  that  a  man  sliall  hardly 
overtake  them.  The  ostrich  is  a  liiily  and  <3eafe  creature,  feeding  upou 
any  thing  which  it  findcth,  be  it  as  hard  and  indigestablo  as  ynm." 
(Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  849.) 

Jack  Cade  thus  threatens  Tden  :  "  I'll  make  thee  eat 
iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great 
pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part "  (2  Eenry  VI.,  iv,  10,  30).  This 
fondness  for  metals  has  obtained  for  the  bird  the  name  of 
the  "  iron  eating-ostrich."  Lyly  tells  us  that "  the  ostrich 
digesteth  hard  yron  to  preserve  his  health  "  (Euphues,  p. 
110).  The  statements  U3  to  the  fancied  property  of  the 
bird  of  digesting  iron,  assigned  to  it  by  popular  credulity. 
Sir  Thomas  elaborately  refutes,  in  his  work  on  popular 
errors.  He  mentions  the  arrival  of  two  ostriches,  brought 
from  Tangier,  and  says,  "  I  sawe  one  in  the  latter  end  of 
fiing  James  his  dayes,  at  Greenwich,  when  I  was  a  school- 
■faoy," 
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The  female  ostricli  was  supposed  by  some  to  liatcli  lier 
eggs  by  the  steadfast  gaze  of  maternal  affection.    In  con- 
Hequenco  of  this  imaginary  exploit  the  ostrich  has  been   , 
employed  as  an  emblem  of  faith. 

Shakspeure    has   several   references    to    the  ostrich. 
Sarrt/  fibfepwr  asks.  Where  are — 

"  The  nimble-footeil  madcap  PrEnce  of  Wnlt- 
And  his  comrades,  that  diifTU  the  world  aside 
And  hid  it  poss  ?  " 

He  is  answered  : — 

"All  runiisli'd,  all  ill  arms; 
All  plumed,  like  catiidges  (hat  with  the  wind. 
Baited  like  caglos  having  ktelv  bathed." 

(1  iZeBTff/K.,lv.  1.97.) 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  Globe  edition.    Mr.  Harting  I 
reada: — 

"  All  pluin'd  like  cslridgea  tliat  with  the  wind 
Bated;  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd." 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  Mr.  Douce  says  it  is  by  no  J 
means  certain  that  the  ostrich  ia  meant.  This  critic 
considers  that  n  line  is  probably  lost  from  the  passage, 
which,  if  supplied,  would  only  the  more  clearly  show  that 
the  falcon  was  here  intended ;  "  estrich,"  in  the  old  books 
I  in  falconry,  denoted  that  bird,  or  rather,  the  goshawk. 
It  is  clear  that  in  this  latter  sense  the  word  estrich  is  used 
in  the  lines  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: — 

"  To  be  furioiiH 
I.H  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  duve  will  peck  the  estridge." 

{Antony  and  Cleopatra,  lii.  13,  195.) 

Mr.  Dyco,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  estridge  to  mean 
ostrich.  In  support  of  this  reading,  a  passage  from 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  may  be  quoted; — 

"  Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  lie  great  Jove  had  iiecn : 
The  Mountfonb  all  in  jilumes,  like  estrige*  were  i>wa. 
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To  bwtrd  him  to  Ilia  l«th,  to  th'  work  of  death  they  go; 
Tlie  crowiU  like  t«  a  bwi  BOem'd  waving  to  and  fro." 

(Songs:diO 

The  near  relatives  of  the  ostricli,  the  Cassawary,  and 
the  Emen,  are  described  by  various  travellers. 
In  an  account  of  the  first  voyage  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  East  Indies,  the  narrator  informs  ua  that — 

"on  the  tliiril  day  of  neoembci'  tliey  cniuu  to  Tubau  bdJ  Cydaia 
[Jnva],  where  they  bovight  nutmegs  ond  eiovea,  aud  t)ie  Sabander  gave 
them  a  great  fowJe  called  erne,  ahout  foiiro  foot  in  height,  Boinewliat 
like  na  ostrich,  saving  that  the  foote  were  not  cloveu."  (_Purc!ias, 
Vol.  i.  p.  708.) 

In  the  same  coUectiou  of  travels  a  Portuguese  travi 
describes  the  coast  of  Zanzibar,  and  writes  :— 

"  Prom  Magadoxo  to  Sacotom  one  hundred  and  fiftie  leapues 
ileaort  coast,  and  dishnhited  witiiont  rivera.  In  which  dcnarts  breed 
the  great  birda,  called  finiu,  which  breeil  on  tlte  sands,  and  have  hut 
two  young  ones,  as  pigeons.  Their  stoiuacks  will  consume  iron  aud 
stooes,  and  they  ilyo  not  hut  t<)ucli  tlie  ground  with  tlieir  feet,  running 
with  thdr  wings  spread,  as  lightly  aa  other  birds  flye.  lliey  are 
while,  ash-coloured;  their  egges  white,  holding  almost  three  pint^." 
(/■urcAwi,  vol.  ii.  p.  1556.) 

In  an  account  of  Sumatra  written  by  John  Nieuhoff,  a 
Dutch  traveller,  published  in  Harris's  collection  of  travels, 
the  writer  asserts  that "  the  bird  is  called  emeu,  or  eiiie, 
by  the  natives,  and  casuaris  by  the  Duch."  After  a  very 
correct  description  of  the  emeu,  the  narrator  evidently 
considers  himself  entitled  to  draw  on  his  imagination 
as  a  relief,  and  informs  us  that  it  is  exceeding  greedy, 
"  devouring  everything  it  meets  with,  even  to  iron  and 
burning  coals." 

The  first  omeit  was  seen  in  Europe  in  1597,  when  the 
Dutch  travellers  brought  one  home  on  their  return  from 
their  first  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  This  specimen  was 
given  them  as  a  great  curiosity  by  one  of  the  Javanese 
princes,  as  a  token  of  friendship. 


I 


Brptiles. 


CKAPTER  XIII. 

Op  English  Eeptiles,  Harrisgn  writes,  in  liis  description 
of  Britain,  prefixed  to  SoUm^ied'a  Chronicle: —   noptilw.       I 

"  First  uf  all  we  havo  tho  adder,  in  our  old  Rnson  tooDg  callod  an 
alter,  which  wiiuo  man  doo  not  raahlie  take  to  be  the  viper.  Wo  bave 
u]iv>  efts,  bath  uf  the  land  and  water,  and  likewise  the  noisome  Hwifts, 
whereof  tii  saie  ania  moro  it  ahoixld  be  but  lusse  uf  time,  sith  they  are 
well  knowneaiid  nor^ion  to  my  knowledge  found  to  be  void  of  them," 
iUolimhtd,  voL  i.  p.  383.) 

Harrison  has  no  further  mention  of  the  snake  than  in  the 
following  passage :  "  And  as  we  have  great  store  of  todes 
ivbere  adders  commonlie  are  found,  so  doo  frogs  abound 
where  snakes  doo  keepe  their  residence." 

Drayton  describes  tho  gathering  of  representatives  of 
the  reptile  clans  at  Noah's  bidding.  From  tho  commen- 
dation bestowed  on  the  considerate  conduct  of  the  asp 
and  little  slow-worm,  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  had 
some  idea  that  the  tooth  of  a  venomous  snake  could  be 
rendered  innocuous  at  will: — 

"  Tho  salamander  to  the  ark  retires. 
To  fly  the  Huods  it  doth  foraako  the  fires; 
Tbo  Btrange  oamelion  comes  to  augment  tlio  crow, 
Yet  ill  the  aril  dotli  never  change  her  hue ; 


Hie  WBtcLfid  dragon  comes  the  ark  to  knep, 
liat  luU'd  with  miicmur,  gently  falls  to  sleep : 
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The  cruel  scorp'ioQ  cumca  to  cUnib  the  pilo, 

And  ineotiog  with  Uio  greedy  crocodile. 

Into  tlie  ark  together  meekly  go, 

Aud  like  kind  mates  themselves  they  there  bi^slow ; 

The  diirt  and  dipaas,  to  th'  ark  coming  io. 

Infold  each  other  an  they  were  a  tirin ; 

The  cockatrico  there  kills  not  with  liis  sight, 

But  ID  his  object  joys,  and  in  the  light 

Tlie  deadly  killing  aspick  when  ho  seeth 

This  world  of  creatures  aheatha  hia  poyson'd  teeth. 

And  with  the  adder  and  the  speckled  Eoake, 

Them  to  a  comer  hannlesaly  betake ; 

The  lizard  shuts  up  his  sharp-sighted  eyes, 

Among  these  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies ; 

The  small-eyed  slow^wonu  held  of  many  blind. 

Yet  this  great  ark  it  qnickly  out  could  find. 

And  as  the  ark  it  waa  about  to  climb. 

Out  of  ita  teeth  shoots  the  invenora'd  slime. 


AH  these  base,  grovelling,  and  ground-licking  sute, 
From  the  large  boas,  to  the  little  nowte; 
As  well  as  birds,  or  tlio  four  footed  beasts. 
Came  to  the  ark  their  hostry  as  Noah's  guests." 

(A'oah'n  Flood.) 

The  statement  made  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  thi 
Ireland  posaeased  an  immunity  from  every  kind  of 
poisonous  creature,  lias  been  repeated  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers  on  tliat  country.  This  notion  can  be 
traced  back  as  eai'ly  as  the  "  venerable  Bede,"  who  writes, 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (book  i.,  c.  i.) : — 

"  No  reptile  ia  found  there ;  no  serpent  can  live  tliere ;  for,  though 
often  carried  thither  out  of  Britain,  an  sonii  as  the  ship  draws  near  the 
land,  and  tho  scent  of  the  eut  iiora  off  the  shore  reaches  them,  they 
die.  On  tlie  coatmry  almost  all  things  produced  in  tho  island  havt' 
virt\ies  ag!iin»L  iH.iHou." 


Cambrensis,  who   quotes    this  passage,  confirms  the 
statement,  and  dechires  that,  though  some  authors  have 
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attributed  this  absence  of  noxious  creatures  to  St.  Patrick 
aud  other  saints — 

"history  asserts,  witii  more  probability,  tliat  from  the  eirliest  ages, 
«nd  long  before  the  island  was  favoured  with  tlio  light  of  revealed 
truth,  tliiit  was  oQe  of  the  things  wiiiah  never  existed  liere,  from  soma 
natural  deSciency  in  the  prwluco  of  the  island."  (^Ti/pograpJii/  of 
Ireland,  1187.  p.  48,  ed,  Wright,  1863.) 

To  the  notion  that  nothing  Tenomous  coald  exist  in 
Ireland,  England  is,  according  to  Cambrensis,  indebted 
for  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  9fan.  This  island  is 
situate  midway  between  Britain  aud  Ireland : — 

"  Which  country  It  rightly  belonged  to  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt 
among  the  ancients :  Imt  the  controversy  was  settled  in  this  way ; 
since  the  island  allowed  venomous  reptiles,  brought  over  ftir  the  sake 
of  experiment,  to  esist  in  it,  it  was  agreed  by  common  consent  that  it 
l«Iouged  to  Britain."     (Pago  70.) 

Much  time  and  bloodshed  might  have  been  saved  if 
such  a  delightfully  simple  method  of  proving  the  right  of 
possession  had  been  elsewhere  adopted. 

Even  the  soil  of  Ireland  was  supposed  to  be  antago- 
nistic to  snakes.  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Introduction  of 
Knotdedge,  wiitten  1342,  tells  us  that  "  marchauotes  of 
England  do  fetch  of  the  erth  of  Irlonde  to  caste  in 
their  gardens,  to  kepe  out  and  to  kyll  venimous  wormes  " 
(p.  133,Early  English  Text  Society,  1870).  More  recently 
this  antipathy  of  serpents  to  everything  Irish  was  turned 
to  good  account ;  Paul  Hentzner,  in  his  account  of  a 
journey  to  England,  1598,  describes  a  visit  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  racords : — 

"  In  the  cliaul«r  where  the  Parliament  is  usually  held,  the  seats  aud 
wainscot  are  made  of  wood,  the  groiollt  of  Ireland ;  said  tu  have  had 
that  occult  quahty,  that  all  iKiisonous  animals  are  driven  away  by  it: 
and  it  is  affirmed  for  certain,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  neither  serpeats, 
toads,  Borany  othervBnomous  creoture to  bs  found."  {Dwidry't  Fugi- 
tive rieen,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.) 

Allusions  to  this  expulsion  of  reptiles  from  Ireland 
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abound  in  the  writings  of  tho  Elizabethan  era.  Shak- 
speare  only  echoes  the  popular  sentiment  when  he  makes 
Richard  II.  speak  bo  uncivilly  of  the  Irish  kerns — 


Hut  only  they  have  privile>;e  !■>  live."  ^* 

(Hirhard  II.,  ii.  1,151!.) 

John  Trundle,  the  narrator  of  some  exploits  of  a  Sussex 
dragon,  writeSj  in  1G14 : — 

"  The  Iria))  griiuntl  U  miiat  happie,  and  it  seemoth  lesse  Hinfuil,  since 
it  U  froB  froiu  contagion  of  these  venomoua  creatures:  hut,  lion  oiiinii' 
j'fHomniii  (eWH5, 'every  grounil  bringH  not  furtli  all  kind  of  friiitea.' 
This  land  n-ere  Imppie  if  it  were  less  fertile  in  these  contagious  kindH 
ijf  serpents,  whii'h  I  ascrihe  not  to  tire  nature  of  the  earth,  but  to  tliu 
Kinfull  nature  of  men."     {Harteian  Missellany,  toL  iii.  p.  103.) 

The  herb  origanum,  or  marjoram,  appears  to  have 
been  esteemed  the  cure  for  all  diseases.  In  Euphues 
(p.  01),  Lyly  writes:  "The  tort^yse  having  tasted  the 
viper  sucketh  origanum  and  is  quickly  revived."  Mon- 
taigne, in  his  Essays,  has  an  expression  so  similar,  that 
had  not  these  two  works  been  published  in  the  same  year, 
one  of  the  authors  would  have  been  accused  of  plagiarism. 
They  were  probably  both  equally  indebted  to  Pliny  for 
their  information.     The  learned  seigneur  inquires : — 

"  Wiiy  sliouhl  wc  say,  tliat  it  is  only  for  man  by  knowledge  iinprov'ii 
by  art  and  meditation,  to  distinguish  the  thingH  commodious  for  Me 
Iwing,  and  ]inji«r  for  tlie  cure  of  diseoaea,  to  know  the  virtues  of  rim- 
barb,  and  ixdyimdy ;  and  when  we  Kee  the  goaLs  of  Candie,  mounded 
ivith  an.  arrow,  amongst  a.  mliiioa  of  plants,  diooso  out  dittanie  for 
their  cure ;  and  the  tortoise,  when  sl;e  has  eaten  of  n  vii>er,  immedi- 
ately go  to  look  out  for  origanum  to  pttfge  her,  the  dragon  ti)  rub,  and 
clear  his  eyes  with  fennel, — why  do  we  not  say  the  same,  that  this  is 
knowledge  and  prudence  ?  " 

Drayton,  describing  the  universal  stampede  of  living 
creatures  towards  the  ark,  classes  the  snail- 
paced  Tortoise  with  the  lively  little  1 
hog,  03  if  their  movements  were  similar : — 
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"  The  tortoise  and  the  hotigehog  botli  so  slow, 
As  in  their  motion  acfirce  designed  to  go, 
Giiod  footmen  grown,  coutmry  to  their  kind, 
I^est  from  tho  rest  tliey  should  bo  left  l«liind."  i 

(Nooh'i  Fltml.} 

In  our  own  time  we  adopt  Drayton's  arrangement,  but 
with  a  difference.  We  give  the  tortoise  credit  for  equal 
speed  with  the  hedgehog.  Quite  recently  a  considerable 
tra£6c  has  been  carried  on  in  the  London  streets.  Small 
African  tortoises  have  been  taken  about  on  barrows,  and 
passers-by  have  been  beguiled  into  becoming  purchasers 
of  these  little  reptiles,  by  the  assurance  that  one  of  them 
will  soon  clear  a  kitchen  of  black  beetles.  The  wish  is, 
no  doubt,  father  to  the  thought,  and  any  information  as 
to  the  purely  vegetable  diet  of  the  new  purchase,  volun- 
teered by  a  presumptuous  naturalist,  is  slighted.  We 
smde  at  the  absurd  notions  of  our  forefathers  in  matters 
of  natural  history,  but  anything  more  comic  than  the 
picture  presented  to  the  imagination  by  a  tortoise  in  wild 
pursuit  of  a  cockroach  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  traveller  in  Eastern  Tartary  tella  of  "  tortoises  as 
big  as  an  oven  "  {Makluyi,  vol.  ii.  p.  IQ'A).  This  simile  is 
rivalled  in  exactness  by  one  made  use  of  by  a  farmer  who 
appeared  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law.  In  reply  to  a 
question  of  counsel  as  to  tho  size  of  some  article,  he  said 
it  was  "  about  as  big  as  a  bit  of  chalk."  The  tortoises 
referred  to  were,  no  doubt,  turtles.  An  early  mention  of 
the  turtle,  or  sea  tortoise,  occurs  in  an  account  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  second  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  The  writer, 
one  of  the  ship's  company,  chronicles  as  follows : — 

The  5th  of  July  [1565]  we  had  sight  of  certain  islands  of  cond, 
called  the  Tortugax,  which  is  low  land  [in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico]  whers 
the  captain  wont  in,  with  his  pinnace;  and  found  such  a  number  of 
birds  that,  in  half  an  hour,  he  laded  her  with  them ;  anil,  if  there  had 
been  ten  ixtats  more,  they  might  have  done  the  Uke.  These  iBlands 
]>ear  the  name  of  Tortles,  because  of  the  numlter  of  them  which  there 
do  breed :  whose  nature  is  to  live  both  in  the  water  luid  also  upon  land. 
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but  breal  only  upon  tbo  Hliore,  bymnkiug  a  great  pit,w!ierein  tbey  lay 
eggs,  to  the  nuinber  of  tbrao  or  fiiur  huiiiired,  and  covering  them  with 
eniitl,  they  are  liatchetl  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  by  ibis  meaDH, 
Cometh  the  great  increase.  Of  these,  we  took  very  great  ones,  wliicli 
liave  both  bock  and  belly  all  of  bone  of  the  thickuesa  of  atk  inch  ;  tbo 
fish  whereof  we  proved,  eatbg  much  like  veal :  aod  finding  ii  number 
of  eggs  in  them  tasted  alai  of  tliem,  but  tbey  did  eat  very  sweetly." 
(_I7ai!u!/i,  Arber's  Engtiih  Gamer,  vol.  v.  p.  121.) 

Another  notice  of  these  reptiles  may  be  qaoted, 
chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  opinions  may  vary  in 
the  matter  of  articles  of  food.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
writes,  in  the  year  162G  :^- 

"  Suffer  me  (whiles  in  memory)  to  tell  you  of  a,  fish  or  two  which,  iu 
these  seas  [rouud  Madagascar]  were  obvious.  The  sea  tortoise  is  one, 
a  fish  not  differing  from  those  at  land,  her  nhell  only  being  something 
(latter ;  by  overturning  they  are  easily  taken ;  some  we  took,  for  pas- 
time more  than  food,  and  upon  trial  found  that  they  taste  waterish ; 
they  have  neither  tongue  nor  teeth,  siiperabound  in  eggs,  in  those  we 
took  some  having  near  2000,  pale  and  round,  and  not  easily  made 
liard  though  eitreainly  boiled :  they  cover  their  eggK  with  sand,  and 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sim,  as  some  affirm ;  such  as  have  strong 
appetites  eat  theni  and  the  flesh  (or  fish  as  you  please  to  call  it),  but  by 
the  Levitical  law  it  was  forblddeo;  and  though  our  reUgion  consists  not 
iu  ceremonies  (ending  in  the  prototype)  yet  except  famine  or  noveitio 
invito,  with  such  catea  my  pallat  craves  not  to  be  refreshed."  (Tmveh, 
p.  26,  ed.  1677.) 

The  bad  taste  manifested  in  this  long-winded  sentence 
may  bo  duo  to  the  want  of  culinary  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  ship's  cook ;  we  must  remember  also  that  the  worthy 
knight  was  a  most  fiistidious  traveller,  and  seldom  ex- 
pressed approval  of  any  novelty.  The  city  magnates 
had  perhaps  learned  in  the  time  of  Muffett,  about  1646, 
that  the  turtle  by  judicious  manipulation  might  be  ren- 
dered palatable,  for  in  that  author's  work  we  read  that — 

"  tortoises    are   likewise  uo  w^itall  meat  amongst   us :  yet   I  see  no 

reason  but  that  riot  may  bring  them  iu,  and  make  them  an  familiar 

unto  UB  aa  tnrkiea  are ;  their  ftesh  nourishes  plentifully,  and 

^men  oat  of  consomption."    (Bealtfis  Improvement,  p.  190.) 
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"  Lepidut.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  Crocodile  i 

Aittoni/.  It  is  Gbapcil,  fir,  lika  itaelf;  and  it  is 
broad  as  it  bath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  iiigh  as  it  iit,  and  moves  with  ita 
own  organs :  it  lives  by  that  which  nonrislieth  it ;  and  the  elementB 
"Dco  ont  of  it,  it  transmigmt«s, 

Lep,  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  ita  own  colour  too. 

Lfp.  'Tis  a  strange  aerpent. 

Atit.  Tis  so.    And  tha  tears  of  it  arc  wet," 

(Antofif/  HH'?  Cleopatra,  ii,  7,  46.) 

Little  more  explicit  are  soine  of  the  descriptionB  of  the 
crocodile  by  early  writers.  Ab  a  rule  do  distinction  eeems 
to  have  been  made  betwecB  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator, 
but  Someo's  mention  of — 

"  An  alligator  Btufi'd,  and  ollicf  bhins  | 

or  ill-shaped  fishes" 

(Homm  avd  Juliet,  v.  1,  42), 

shows  that  the  name  alligator  was  in  use  at  lenat,  though 
the  word  crocodile  would  here  probably  be  more  correct. 
The  amphibious  habits  of  these  animals  soem  to  have 
puzzled  our  ancestors  how  to  classify  them  ;  sometimes, 
u3  by  Le^dus,  it  is  called  a  serpent.     Chester  writes : — 

"  The  crocttdile  a  uaiTroii  coloured  snake, 
Sometimes  upon  the  earth  is  conversant, 
And  other  times  lives  in  A  filthy  kkc, 
Being  oppressed  with  foule  needy  wsjit : 
Tho  skinn  upon  his  backc  »s  hard  as  stone, 
Hcsisteth  violent  strokes  of  steels  or  Iron." 

(ioie'i  MaTti/r,  p.  116.) 

IJlai'lowo  bad  a  somewhat  exaggerated  idea  of  its  poirer  of 
lesistaneo  to  attacks  from  without : — 

"Lie  slnmberinG  on  the  flowery  lianks  of  Nile, 
As  crocodiles  that  nnnffrigbtcd  rest. 
While  thundering  cannons  rattle  on  their  Fkins." 

(1  Tumburluiiie,  iv.  1.) 

Tlie  crocodile,  "  Nile's  fell  roTCr,"  is  sometimes  ranked  as 
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a  fish.  It  is  strange  that,  as  this  reptile  was  an  inhabitant 
of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Egypt,  its  manners  and 
customs  are  not  more  correctly  described.  Probably  the 
terror  it  inspired,  added  to  the  difficulty  which  the 
natives  must  have  had  in  its  destruction,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  fanciful  accounts  that  have  been  handed  down 
from  antiquity.  The  explorers  of  Elizabeth's  time,  how- 
ever,l)rought  back  more  accurate  descriptions  and  probably 
several  specimens.  Job  Hortop,  a  sailor  in  the  crew  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  1591,  thus  describes  the  capture  and 
attempted  preservation  of  a  legarto,  or  alligator : — 

"  He  was  twenty  three  feet  by  the  rule,  headed  like  a  hog,  in  body 
like  a  serpent,  full  of  scales  as  broad  as  a  saucer,  his  tail  long  and  full 
ef  knots  as  big  as  a  '  falcon  shot/  He  had  four  legs ;  his  feet  had  long 
nails  like  unto  a  dragon ;  we  opened  him,  flayed  him,  dried  his  skin, 
and  stuffed  it  with  straw,  meaning  to  have  brought  it  home,  had  not  tlio 
ship  been  cast  away.**    {HakluyVs  Voyages,) 

But  for  the  mischance  of  the  wreck  this  specimen  might 
have  graced  the  shop  of  some  needy  apothecary  in  Fleet 
Street. 

A  Portuguese  traveller,  in  his  account  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Africa,  says : — 

"  The  crocodile  is  five  ami  twentie  spans  long,  and  thicker  then  a 
man ;  they  are  cowardly  on  land,  cruell  in  the  water,  grecne  with  darko 
yellow  spots,  and  gray,  and  blacke ;  they  have  many  rowes  of  teeth, 
no  tongue.    The  Caflfres  call  them  ^roma."    (Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1547.) 

Marco  Polo's  description  of  the  crocodile  is  too  grotesque 
to  be  omitted.  In  his  travels  in  the  East,  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  tells  us : — 

''  Here  are  seen  huge  serpents,  ten  paces  in  length,  and  ten  sjxins  in 
the  girt  of  the  body.  At  the  fore-part,  near,  the  head  they  have  two 
short  legs,  having  three  claws  like  those  of  a  tiger,  with  eyes  larger 
than  a  fourpenny  loaf,  and  very  glaring.  The  jaws  are  wide  enough  to 
swallow  a  man,  the  teeth  are  large  and  sharp,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance is  so  formidable,  that  neither  man,  nor  any  kind  of  animal,  can 
approach  them  without  terror." 
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The  impression  left  on  the  minii  of  tho  reader  is,  that  the 
crocodile  has  no  hind  legs  at  nil.  Perhaps  the  illustrious 
traveller's  courage  did  not  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  wait  till  tho  animal  had  emerged  sufficiently  out 
of  the  water  to  ascertain  the  proper  number  of  its  limbs. 

The  American  crocodile,  or  alligator,  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  account  of  Guiana,  under  its 
native  name,  el  lagarto,  the  big  lizard : — 

"  Upon  thia  river  [tho  Great  Aman]  tlicrc  weri;  great  store  of  fowl, 
niid  of  miLiiy  sorts:  we  saw  in  it  divtM-ii  Burts  uf  Htmnge  GiiheB,  and  of 
marrellouB  bigness;  biit  for  lagartos  it  exceeded;  for  there  were 
tliooeands  of  those  ugly  serpenla,  and  tlio  people  call  it  for  the  ahun- 
■btDco  of  them  the  river  of  Lsgartoa,  in  their  langtu^e.  I  hnd  a  negro, 
a  very  proper  young  fellow,  thnt,  leaping  out  of  the  galley  to  swim  in 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  was  in  all  our  sights  taken  and  devcnired  with 
one  of  these  kgartos,"     (Sir  W.  Bahlgh'a  ITorti,  vol.  viii.  p.  42.) 

Lopes,  a  Portuguese  traveller,  in  Africa,  gives  the 
crocodile  another  name :  "  In  this  river  Jaire  (in  Congo), 
there  are  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  and  namely,  mightie 
great  crocodiles,  which  the  countrj-  people  there  call 
cuinian "  (Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  990).  Andrew  Battell,  a 
tmvellor  in  Angola,  records  an  astoolshing  feat  of 
rapacity,  and  its  consequence  :— 

"  One  crocodile  was  bo  huge  and  greedy,  that  he  devoured  au 
iillbamba,  that  is,  a  chained  eompany  of  eight  or  nine  slaves ;  but  the 
indigestible  iron  jiaid  him  his  wage,  and  umrthered  tho  miurthorer, 
found  after  in  his  belly."     {Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  985.) 

Tom  Coryat,  the  celebrated  pedestrian  traveller,  gives 
nn  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  him  to  the  church  and 
monastery  of  some  rich  Benedictine  monks  at  Padua, 
H  about  the  year  1 G08.  He  describes  the  monastery  as  very 
H  extensive,  occupying,  with  its  gardens,  the  space  of  a  mile 
H  in  compass.  His  account  of  the  dispensary  attached  to 
H  the  building  recalls  the  humbler  dwelling  of  the  poor 
H  Mantuan  vendor  of  drugs  : — 
^^  "  Also   I  saw    two  goodly   faire  rooms    within  the   monnstory 
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abondantly  furnished  with  pasdng  variety  of  pleasant  fine  waters  and 
apothecary  dmgges  that  servo  onely  for  the  monkes.  In  the  first  of 
these  roomes  I  saw  the  skin  of  a  groat  crocodile  hanged  up  at  the  roofe, 
and  another  skinne  of  a  crocodile  in  the  inner  roome.  This  crocod^e 
is  a  beast  of  a  most  terrible  shape,  fashioned  like  a  dragon,  with 
wonderfiill  hard  scales  upon  his  backe ;  I  observed  that  he  hath  no 
tongue  at  all ;  his  eyes  are  very  little,  and  his  teeth  long  and  sharp/' 
{Corya^s  Crudities^  voL  L  p.  181,  ed.  1776.) 

Beference  is  often  made  to  the  notion,  handed  down 
from  antiquity,  that  the  crocodile  attracted  its  victims 
by  affected  weeping.    Spenser  writes : — 

*'  As  when  a  wearie  traveller,  that  strayes 
By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
Unweeting  of  the  perilous  wandring  wayes. 
Doth  meete  a  cruell  craftic  crocodile. 
Which,  in  false  griefe  hyding  his  harmefiill  guile. 
Doth  wcepe  full  sore,  and  sheddeth  tender  teares ; 
The  foolish  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 
His  moumfuU  plight,  is  swallowed  up  unwares ; 
ForgetfuU  of  his  owne,  that  mindes  another's  eares." 

(^FcLcrie  Queene,  I.  v,  18.) 

Othdlo  exclaims,  when  Desdetnona  weeps : — 

"  0  devil,  devil ! 
If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile." 

(Othello,  iv.  1,  25G.) 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  recently  explained  the  belief 
in  crocodUe'a  tears  as  originating  from  the  loud  and 
singularly  plaintive  cries  the  creature  emits,  not  unlike 
the  mournful  howling  of  a  dog : — 

**  The  earlier  travellers  would  very  naturally  associate  tears  with 
these  cries,  and  once  begun,  the  supposition  would  be  readily  pro- 
pagated, for  error  and  myth  are  ever  plants  of  quick  growth.  The 
belief  in  the  movement  of  the  upper  jaw  rests  on  an  apparent  basis  of 
fact.  The  lower  jaw  is  joined  to  the  skull  very  far  back  on  the  latter, 
and  the  mouth-opening  thus  comes  to  be  singularly  wide ;  whilst,  when 
the  mouth  opens,  the  skull  and  upper  jaw  are  apparently  observed  to 
move.    This  is  not  the  case,  however ;  the  apparent  movement  arisinu; 
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tVom  Uic  m;LDaer  in  which  the  lower  jaw  nnd  llje  skull  a 
together.  The  belief  in  tlio  absence  of  the  tongue  i 
readily  eipkined.  When  the  mouth  is  widely  opened,  no  tongue  is  to 
<°e  seen.  This  organ  is  not  only  present,  but  is.inoreovor.of  large  sixe; 
it  in,  however,  firmly  attocbral  to  the  fioor  of  the  mouth,  and  it  is 
i<pedally  adnpted,  from  its  peculiar  form  and  structure,  to  as^st  theso 
animala  in  the  capture  and  swallowing  of  theu  prey."  (Leiiare  Time 
Studies,  p.  75, 1879.) 

The  tongue  of  the  crocodile  acts  as  a  flood-gate  to  prevent 
water  passing  down  the  throat  when  the  jaws  are  opened. 
John  Leo,  an  African  traveller,  tells  the  story  of  the 
crocodile's  feathered  attendant,  that  has  been  for  a  long 
time  considered  a  myth.  His  version  differs  from  the 
acconnt  given  by  Herodotus,  and  repeated  by  Aristotle, 
of  this  strange  partnership,  only  in  the  termination.  In 
the  ancient  tale  the  crocodile  moves  its  neck  as  a  signal 
that  it  is  about  to  shut  its  mouth,  so  as  to  warn  the  | 
trochilna  to  avoid  the  danger.     Leo  says : —  1 

"  As  wo  saylcd  further  we  saw  great  numbers  of  crocodiles  upon  the 
baukea  of  the  ilands  in  the  midst  of  Nilua  lye  baking  them  in  the 
aunne  with  their  jawes  wide  open,  whereinto  cortuna  little  birda  about 
the  bignesM  of  a  thrush  entering,  came  flying  forth  agajne  presently 
after.    The  occasion  whereof  was  told  mo  to  be  this :  the  crocodiles  by 
reason  of  their  continuall  devouring  beasts  and  lUhes  h&Te  certaine 
pieces  of  fleah  slicking  fast  betweeno  their  forked  teeth,  which  flesh 
being  putriRed  brecdcth  ft  kind  of  worme,  wherewith  they  are  cmelly 
tormented ;  wherefor  the  said  birds  dying  about  and  seeing  the  wormes    | 
enter  into  the  crocodiles  jaws  to  BAtisfle  their  hunger  thereon,  but  the    | 
crocodile  perceiving  hirnselfe  freed  from  the  wonnca  of  his  teeth  oCferotli 
to  shut  his  mouth,  and  to  devour  the  little  bird  that  did  him  so  good  a 
tume,  but  being  hindred  from  his  nngratefull  attempt  by  a  pricks 
which  groweth  upon  the  birds  head,  hce  is  constrayned  to  open  his    i 
jawes  and  to  let  her  depart."    (Purchas,  vol.  li.  p.  847.) 

Webster  makes  use  of  this  story  as  an  illustration,  and   ' 
follows  it  so  closely,  except  in  the  size  of  the  bird,  that  it 
is  not  unlikely  he  had  the  passage  before  him  at  the  time   ' 
of  writing : — 

"Flamineo.  SUiy.iny  Lord;  III  tell  joii  a  tale.  The  crocodile  which  1 
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lives  in  tlie  river  Nilus,hnlii  a  worm  breeds  i'  tli'  iL'Ctli  of  it,  wliiclipute 
it  to  estreun  anguiali :  a  littlo  bird,  no  bigger  tlum  a  wron,  is  barber 
■urgeou  to  tlii*  crocodile ;  fliea  inl^  tlio  jaws  ot  it,  pieks  out  tlie  vorm, 
nnd  brings  pfeeent  cemcdv.  The  fish,  glad  of  ease,  but  ungrateful  ti> 
her  that  did  it,  that  the  bird  may  not  talk  lai^ely  abroad  of  her  for  noti- 
paymeat,  closeth  her  chaps,  intending  to  swallow  her,  atid  so  put  her 
to  perpetual  silimcc.  But  nature,  loathing  auch  ingratitude,  hath 
arm'd  this  bird  witli  a  quill  or  prick  on  the  head  top,  which  wound  tho 
cr<XK»dile  i"  t!i'  mouth,  Ibrtetli  her  to  opcu  her  bloody  prison,  imd  away 
lliea  the  ptctty  took-picker  fiwn  her  cruel  patient."  (FiHona 
( 'oTombona,  act  iv.  ed.  Dyce.) 

This  bird,  wbicL  was  called  the  trochilus  by  the 
ancients,  is  referred  to  by  Lyly :  "  The  birde  trochilus 
IiTeth  by  the  mouth  of  tho  crocodile  and  is  not  spoyled  " 
{Eujphues,  p.  45).  In  modern  times  this  little  bird,  which 
in  any  case  must  have  had  a  somewhat  precarious  exist- 
ence, has  been  identified  by  M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  as  a 
species  of  plover,  which  enters  tho  crocodile's  mouth  in 
search  of  gnats.  By  the  prick  on  lis  head,  mentioned  by 
Leo,  the  slender  crest  peculiar  to  this  species  of  bird  is 
probably  meant. 

The  crocodile,  secured  by  bis  armour  against  violence, 
was  not  proof  against  cunning,  and  Du  Eartas,  in  his  poem 
on  the  Creation,  describes  the  joint  attack  of  tho  ichnen- 
mon  and  this  same  little  bird  upon  the  unwieldjT 
reptile: — 

"  Thou  mak'st  th'  ichneumon  wliom  the  Memphs  adore 
To  rid  of  poysona  Nile's  manured  shore ; 
Although  indeed  he  doth  not  conquer  theni 
So  much  by  strength  as  sulitlc  stratagem. 

So  Pharoahs  rat,  yer  ho  begin  the  fray 
'Gainst  the  blioda  aspick,  with  a  cleaving  clay 
Upon  bis  eoat  he  wraps  an  earthen  cake, 
Which,  afterward,  the  sun's  hot  beams  doe  bake  i 
Arm'd  with  this  plaiater,  Ih'  aspick  he  approohcth. 
And  in  hie  throat  his  crooketh  tooth  be  brocheth ; 
While  th'  other  boot-less  strives  to  pierce  and  prick 
Tlirough  the  hard  temper  of  his  armour  thick : 


fLyly  gives  tho  crocodile  credit  for  an  elasticity  which, 
to  judge  by  some  of  the  old  pictures,  was  possessed  by  St. 
(jreorge'a  Dragon,  but  assuredly  by  no  other  animal : — 
"T 


Di-mdofSaffn 


Yet,  Knowiag  himself  too-weak,  fur  aU  UU 

Alone  to  niatdi  the  scaly  crocodile; 

Hee,  Willi  the  wren,  lik  ruino  doth  cuospirc. 

Tlio  wron,  who  seeing,  preiit  with  sleeps  desire 

Nile's  poys'ny  pirate  press  the  slimy  shore, 

(Suddenly  comeB,  and  hopping  him  before. 

Into  his  mouth  he  skips ;  his  teeth,  he  pickles, 

Cleanseth  his  palate,  and  his  thro»t  so  tickles, 

Tliat,  ehann'd  with  pleasure,  the  dull  serpent  gapes 

Wider  and  wider  with  his  ugly  chape: 

Then,  like  a  shaft,  th'  iehneumon  instantly 

Into  the  tyrants  greedy  gofge  doth  flie. 

And  feeds  upon  that  glutton,  for  whose  riot 

All  Nile's  fat  mai^eots  scarce  could  furnish  clict." 

(Dlaine  Weekts,  p.  51.) 


"Tho  crocodile,  who,  when  one  a])j(rocheth  necre  ur 
eth  up  himaelfe  inio  the  roundncsso  of  a  bull,  but  run 
slrotcheth  him-self  into  the  length  of  a  tree."     (EiipAui 


him,  gather* 
eg  from  him, 
p.  364.) 


Thomas  Fuller  adds  poison  to  the  crocodile's  other 
weapons  of  destruction : — 

"  The  sovereign  power  of  geniune  saCFron  is  pl^ly  proved  by  th* 
antipathy  of  the  crooodile  thereunto :  for  the  crocodile's  tears  are  nent 
True,  save  when  he  is  forced  where  saffron  groweth  (whence  ho  hath  his 
name  o!  xpox^-i"^'i  or  the  saffron-fearer,  knowing  himself  to  be  all 
ixiison,  and  it  all  antidote."    (  Worthies  qf  England,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

Tom  Coryat  also  notices  the  di-ead  which  the  crocodile   ', 
was  supposed  to  have  of  saffron : — 

"  For  which  cause  those  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  had  the 
charge  to  looke  to  their  bees  in  their  ganlene,  were  wont  to  smear  tliar 
bee  hives  with  saffron,  which  as  soone  as  the  crocodile  perceived,  he 
would  presently  run  away."    (C'riilUiei,  p.  182.) 

Unless  crocodiles  were  armed  with  scales  internally  M 
well  as  externally,  a  hire  full  of  bees  must  have  been  evea 
more  trying  a  meal  than  cold  iron. 
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We  read,  in  the  early  travels,  that  the  Moors  antici- 
jjated  the  recent  fashion  of  hnving  purses  made  of  croco- 
dile skin,  and  no  doubt  they  turned  the  scaly  coat  of 
the  destructive  reptile  to  good  account  in  many  ways. 

In  a  pageant  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Mayor  Gatway's 
procession,  about  1600,  a  crocodile  made  what  was  prob- 
ably its  first  appearance  in  public,  and  formed  a  part  of 
tlie  show,  heralded  by  a  black  man,  who  represented  the 
river  Nile.  We  have  no  record  as  to  whether  this, 
particular  crocodile  was  alive  or  stuffed. 


"The  Lizard  in  ukiiid  of  loving  creature,' 
Especially  to  loau  he  ia  a  friend : 
Thin  proi»rty  is  given  Lim  hj  nature, 
From  dangeroua  beasts  (looru  man  lie  doth  defend : 
For  being  sleepy  lie  all  senco  forsaketh. 
The  lizard  bitca  him  till  the  man  awnkcth." 

(Chesteb,  Lovr'i  Martyr,  p.  114.) 


I 


This  friendly  relation  between  the  lizard  and  man  has 
been  noticed  by  Keginald  Scot.* 

In  Henry  VL  we  find  two  references  to  the  venomous 
properties  of  the  poor  little  lixard,  but  as  the  play  is 
doubtful  they  cannot  bo  quoted  as  proving  Shakspeare's 
ignorance  on  this  point.  The  lizard  is,  however,  in 
other  places  classed  with  noxious  creatures.  TJtersilcs 
exclaims : — 

"  Tq  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cnt,  a  fitoheu',  a  toad,  n  li^tird,  im  owl,  ii 
liuttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  1  would  uot  core ;  but  to  be  Mene- 
lausl  I  would  conspire  against  destiny ."   (_Troilusand  Cressid<t,v.l,G7.) 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  an  animal  of  such  retiring 

habits,  and  living  in  regions  so  remote,  as 

""^       '   the   Chameleon,  should  have  had  so   much 

attention  bestowed  upon  it.     Accounts  of  the  chameleon 

are  in  the  main  fabulous,  and  derived  in  great  measuro 

from  Pliny.     Du  Bartas  (p.  50)  declares  that — 

' .  See  page  231. 


jffte  Chameh-on.  S 

"  Til'  eye  of  Heav'ii  beholdetii  nought  more  atraugB 
Then  the  cliaineleon,  whu  with  variouH  change 
Beceirea  the  colnur  that  eaoli  object  gives, 
And  food-less  else  of  ih'  aire  iUonely  livoK." 

Drayton  has  a  similar  passage,  and  Sbalispeare  refeis 
several  times  to  this  creature's  atmospheric  diet.  HamUt 
replies. to  inquiries  as  to  his  healtli,  "Excellent  well,  1' 
faith ;  of  the  cameleon's  dish :  I  eat  the  air,  promiso 
crammed :  you  cannot  feed  capons  so  "  {Hamlet,  iii,  2,  98). 

The   power  of  changing   colonr  which  this  animal   ' 
possessed  was  well  known : — 

"  I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon." 

(3  Hairy  VI,  iii.  2, 101.) 
"  A  true  cameleou,  I  can  colour  for  it." 

(Ben  Jo>i«>N,  The  Staph  of  Newt,  iii.  1.) 

But  the  cause  of  the  alteration  was  not  clearly  under- 
stood. The  change  of  hue  is  explained  by  modem 
naturalists  as  due  to  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of 

elastic  colour-bags  in  the  animal's  skin.  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
says  that — 

"  the  chameleon  feedeth  not  only  upon  air,  though  that  be  his  principal 
Hubstauce,  for  sometimes  ha  taketh  tlies  as  was  said,  yet  some  that  liave 
kept  chanideonji  whole  years  tugelher,  couM  never  i«rceivQ  that  Ihcy 
fed  ujiun  anything  else  but  air." 

He  gives  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  the  creature 
itaelf.  George  Sandys,  in  his  Relations  of  Africa,  1610, 
does  not  confirm  the  stories  of  this  extreme  abstemious* 
ness,  though  he  alludes  to  them.  This  traveller  describes 
the  chameleon  as — 

"a  creature  about  the  bigoease  of  au  ordinary  lieard;  his  head  unpro- 
IKirtionably  bigge,  his  eyes  groat  and  moving  without  the  writhing  of 
liii  necke,  which  is  intleiible;  his  backe  crooked,  his  skinue  spotted 
with  little  tumors,  his  tayle  slender  and  long,  on  each  foot  be  bath  five 
Hugers,  three  on  the  outaide,  and  two  on  the  inside,  slow  of  pace,  but 
swiftly  esiMudiog  his  tongue  of  a  manner  ninn-elli>ua  for  the  proportion 
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of  his  body,  wheruwilli  be  proyes  upau  flyes,  the  top  tliorcof  bciug 
hollowel  by  nature  for  that  purpose,  bo  that  deceived  they  be  who 
thinliR  that  they  eate  nothing  but  live  upon  aire;  though  mirely  aire  is 
their  principal  suatenance,"    (Purchat,  vol.  ii.  p.  904.) 

Another  traveller  writes: — 

"  Tbara  [Malay  Aruliipelago]  are  sture  of  lizards,  and  chamelions, 
which  agree  Ifl  Plinies  description  ;  onely  it  is  sine,  that  thoy  live  or 
aire  without  other  meat';  for  having  kept  one  aboord  but  a  day,  we 
might  perceive  liim  to  hunt  fur  fiios,  in  a  very  strange  mamier.  Hav- 
ing esped  her  netting,  he  suddenly  nhootea  a  thing  forth  of  his  moutli, 
perhaps  hia  tongue,  lothaome  to  behold,  the  fashion  almost  like  a  binl- 
ix>lt,  ivhoreirith  be  takes  and  eatcs  tbetii,  with  such  «|icod,  that  a  man 
can  Euarsly  discern  what  bo  doth ;  even  in  the  tninkling  uf  an  eie." 
(PurcAiM,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

A  still  earlier  description  of  the  chameleon  is  given 
Ijy  Sir  John  Mandeville,  1356,  in  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
some  islands  off  (he  coast  of  China. 

"Ther  bcu  nl^o  In  that  vunln'o  nuuiye  camloB,  that  is  a  lytiilu  best 
as  a  gout,  that  in  wyldc,  and  he  lyvctha  by  the  cyr,  and  etethe  nought 
DO  drynkethe  nought  at  notynie.  And  ha  clmungotho  his  colour  uftcu 
tyme :  for  men  seen  hini  often  scithos,  now  in  a  colour  and  now  iu 
another  colour :  and  be  may  chaunge  him  in  to  a]le  nmner  of  colourea 
that  him  list,  saf  only  in  to  red  and  white"  {TraveU,  p.  289,  ed.  Halli- 
well,  1839.) 

The     "gray-headed     error,"    to     use    Sir     Thomas 

Browne's  ejpreBsiou,  of  the  venomous  qualities 

possessed  by  the  harmless  little  Blind-worm, 

or  Slow-worm,  still  lingers  in  country  districts,  and  has 

caused  the  death  of  many  an  innocent  victim.     In  his 

account  of  English  reptiles,  Harrison  tells  us : — 

"  We  have  alao  the  Klawticnie,  wliii-h  is  blacke  and  RraieBh  of  colour, 
and  somewhat  shorter  than  an  adder.  I  waa  at  the  killing  once  of  one 
of  them,  and  thereby  ))erceivod  that  she  was  not  so  called  of  aule  want 
uf  nimble  motion,  but  rather  of  the  cootrarie.  Ncvorthelease  wo  have 
a  blind  worme  to  be  found  undec  logs  in  woods,  and  timber  that  hath 
lien  long  in  a  pkee,'which  somo  nlao  <loo  call  (and  upon  better  ground) 


TJte  BUtid-tKQi 
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"by  the  name  of  slow-worma,  ami  they  are  known  by  tUdr  nioro  or 
Isssc  raiietie  of  Gtriped  colours,  <IrBweit  long  waics  from  their  heads, 
tlielr  wholo  botlies  little  exceeding  a  fuut  in  longth,  and  yet  ia  their 
veneni  deadlie." 

Timon  appeals  to  the  earth  to  yield  bim  out  of  her  ' 
Taat  storehouse  simple  sustenance.    He  adjures  the  com- 
mon mother — 

"  Wliose  ftolf-sime  mottle, 
Eogenderit  tlic  hlack  toad  and  adder  hlue. 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  birtlis  below  criap  henvea 
WliereoQ  Hjiwrioo'ii  (jiiickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  who  nil  thy  human  «ouh  doth  hate, 
From  lliy  plenteous  bo»jm,  one  poor  root  1 " 

( Timm  "/ Athxni,  i  2, 179.) 

Among  night's  block  ^ents  employed  by  the  witches  are 
the— 


"Adder's  fork,  and  bllnd-worm'a  sting." 

(Macbelh,  iv. 


m.) 


Amphisbeiut- 


Cuptain  Danipier,  one  of  the  early  travellers,  bestows 
the  classical  name  of  Amphisbena   on  what 
ii-as  probably  the  worm-like  reptile  found  in 
-South  America.    He  writes  of  Brazil : — 

"  They  have  here  also  theaiiipluHbwno,  or  two-Leodeii  aoake.uf  agref 
■ixilour,  with  black  sticaks,  its  bite  is  reckoned  ioourable :  the  best  is, 

tliat  it  seldom  woundH.    Having  twu  apccka  in  the  bend,  instead  of 

uyes,  eome  say  it  is  altogether  blind,  and  lives  miderground  like  a  mola. 

Its  lenjrth  is  about  fouTteen  Inchen,  with  an  head  a(  ench  end ;  whence 
.the  I'ortuguese  call  it  cobra  de  dot  cahaKts,  i.e.  the  itnake  with  two 

lieftilfl ;  bnt  I  never  saw  one  tif  these."     (JlarrWi  Voya'jet,  f.  1  IS.) 

Lyly  mentions  "the  serpent  amphisbena,  which,  hav 
ing  at  each  eude  a  sting,  hurteth  both  ways  "  {Euphues 
p,  ^S6).  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  In^iry  info  Vulgar 
Errors,  doubts  the  possibility  of  such  a  creature.  Modem 
science  has  retained  the  name  amphiabiena  for  a  species 
of  footless  lizard. 
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In  the  oak  woods  of  Warwickshire  Shakspeare  ma^  ' 
Addar-     often  have  fouad  that — 

"  It  is  the  Wight  day  that  brings  forth  tlie  Adder ; 
Anil  that  cfaTCfl  wary  valkiDg." 

(J«lim  Cia-tr,  u.  1,  14.) 

Shakspeare  uses  both  the  names  adder  and  yiper,  bat  1 
applies  the  latter  word  chiefly  in  a  metaphorical,  and  the 
former  in  a  literal  sense. 

The  popular  notion  of  the  adder's  deafness  was  de- 
rived from  a  passage  in  the  Bible ;  and  in  a  sermon  by 
Dr.  Montague,  1602,  the  worthy  preacher  ingeniously 
improves  on  his  original,  and  describes  the  process  by 
which  the  reptile  contrived  to  escape : — 

'"riio  Scripture  telletli  ua  tlinl  of  all  beiust.^  tlia  serpent  is  the  mo«t  I 
KubtiU,  and  hii  subtility  is  observed  ia  three  poiuta:  tirEt,  niicn  tboM  I 
natiomt  in  Syria  and  other  bott  countries  foutid  tbenuelve 
doDgcrcil  by  the  stingiag  of  venomouti  beasts,  amongst  other  remedies  I 
they  invented  ehnrmlng,  which  the  serpent  i«rcevinge,  tti  avoyd  tlieir  J 
vuonlDg  aod  clfect  his  uialicc,  be  would  stop  both  bis  eares,  the  one  by  ] 
laying  it  close  to  the  onrtli,  the  other  by  stopping  it  with  his  tayle."" 
(Diarji  of  John  Manuingham,  1602,  p,  2C,  Camden  Soe.  Bep.) 

In  this  extract  the  adder  is  supposed  to  possess  the  I 
sense  of  hearing,  but  from  natural  depravity  to  refuse  to  I 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  The  more  generally  1 
received  opinion  was  that  the  adder  was  in  reality  deaf.  ' 
The  absence  of  external  ears  probably  led  to  this  idea. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the  old  adder  swallows  J 

her  young,  to  protect  them  from  danger,  is  hardly  decided  I 

even  at  the  present  time.     At  the  period  of  which  we  J 

H        write,  this  maternal  device  was  generally  believed  to  be.J 

■      resorted  to  »'hcn  occasion  required.     Ben  Jonson  says  :~ 

^L         Our  fo 


0  s{>cak,  niuHt  ilII  run  iu,  tu  oue, 
Liku  the  young  addsrs  to  the  old  one'a  mouth." 

(J7ie  Devil  U  nn  Aes,  prologue.) 

Our  forefatbere  had  rather  hazy  notions  as  to  the  e: 


T),c  Adder'a  Fori: 

position  of  this  little  reptile's  weapon  of  defence. 
Richard  II.  conjures  his  native  earth  to  defend  hia  king- 
dom from  the  usurper's  tread  : — 

"And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemiea." 

{Eidard  II.,  iii.  I,  2<J.> 

Webster  writes : — 

"  Repentance  then  will  follow  like  the  sting 
Pkced  in  the  adder's  tail." 

^Viitoria  Corombonii,  act  2.) 

Auothcr  dramatist,  John  Kitke,  says : — 

"  So  thinks  tlie  lulder  when  his  sting  in  gone, 
His  hissing  has  the  power  to  venom  too." 

(Tha  Seven  Championi  of  Christendom,  Ui.  1.) 

Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  Dietary,  1542,  probably  refers  I 
to  some  larger  species  of  snake  than  the  adder,  if  indeed  > 
any  meaning  at  all  can  be  attached  to  the  following  I 
passage.     Jews,  he  says— 

"  lovyth  not  porke  nor  swynes  fleashe,  hut  doth  vituperat  and  abhorre 
it ;  yet  for  all  this  they  wyll  eate  addwt,  which  is  a  kynd  of  serpwitea, 
fiB  well  as  auy  other  Crynteu  man  dnellyng  in  Rome,  aud  other  hyghe 
countries ;  for  adders  fleasLe  there  is  called  '  fjaiihe  of  the  mountayu.' 
This  notwitlistoudyugc,  physycke  duth  approbat  adders  Hosshe  good  to  | 
be  eaten,  sayinge  it  doth  make  an  ulde  man  yonge,  as  it  ap]>eryth,  hy  m 
liarte  eatyng  an  adder,  uutketli  hyiu  yon^  i^yne."  (Early  Englisb  ' 
Text  Society,  1870.) 

"  The  Aspia  is  a  kind  of  deadly  snake. 
He  hurts  most  perillous  with  yenom'd  stiiiy 
And  in  puraute  doth  neare  hia  foe  forsake, 
But  slaies  a  man  witli  {xtygonous  venumiug : 
Betweene  the  male  and  female  is  such  love. 
As  is  bettvixt  the  most  kind  turtle  dove. 
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''This  U  tlie  anaie  tliat  Clti-pntraused, 
The  Egyjitian  queene  belov'd  of  Autbony, 
Tliat  witli  her  hreosts  dcure  bkiuil  vias  uouiUlied, 
Making  her  die  (fure  soi^le)  most  patiently, 
lUtlier  tlian  Cwsar's  greiit  victorious  hand, 
Slii>ulil  triumiih  ere  tlie  queeno  of  such  a  land." 
(CntSTER,  Loik'h  Martyr,  p.  lit.) 

"  The  pretty  worm  of  Nilus,"  the  supposed  cause  of 
Oleopatra'a  death,  is  thought  by  modern  writers  to  have 
been  the  horned  soake  {Vipera  cerastes).  This  serpent^ 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  was  well  known  to  the  anciently 
and  is  found  abnndantly  in  Egypt. 

Shakspeare  is  not  inclined  to  trust  the  barmlessDees 
of  the  eommoii  Entrlish  Snake,     Perhaps  in 

Snake-  ,         °         ,  ^,  ,.,    '^e 

some  passages  he  may  have  the  credit  ot  re- 
ferring to  ft  foreign  species.    Macbeth  exclaims: — 


"  We  have  soDtch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it : 
fjhe'll  close  and  be  liersclf,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Itemiiins  in  danger  of  her  fonuer  lojlh." 

{MaOxth,  iii.  2, 13.) 


The  expression  often  nsed,  "  a  tame  snake,"  meant 
jnean-spirit^d  creature,  from  whom  no  danger  was  to  bft 
iipprehended. 

A  circumstantial  account  of  a  serpent  nine  feet  long, 
found  in  a  wood  called  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  near  Hor- 
sham, in  Sussex,  written  by  John  Trundle,  1614,  is 
recorded  in  that  repertory  of  curiosities,  the  Harleian 
Miscellanif  (vol.  iii.  p.  109).  Unfortunately  the  writer's 
caution  did  not  allow  him  to  approach  near  enough  to 
ascertain  the  exact  size  of  the  creature,  or  to  describe  its 
anatomy  with  scientific  accuracy. 

"  This  serpent,"  lie  writes,  "  or  dragon,  as  some  call  it,  is  reputed  tti 
lie  lUQO  foote,  cr  rather  more,  in  length,  and  shaped  almost  in  the  forme 

u  axletree  of  a  cart ;  a  quontitie  of  thickness  in  the  middest,  and 
aotnewhat  smaller  at  both  ondcs.     The  fonaer  part,  which  he  shoots 

Ii  as  a  necke,  is  supposed  to  be  aa  elle  long ;  with  a  white  ring,  as 


I 
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it  we^^  of  scales  about  it.  The  scales  (ilong  his  backc  seem  to  bo 
bkckiah,  and  so  mucli  as  ia  discovered  iioder  liis  bcllie,  appearetb  to 
bo  red  J  for  I  speak  of  no  nearer  description  than  of  a  reasonable  ocular 
distance,  for  coming  too  neare  it,  Iiath  already  beene  t*io  dearely  payd 
for,  hb  you  shall  beiire  hereafter.  It  is  likewise  discorered  to  hayff.« 
large  feetc,  but  the  eye  nay  bo  there  dooelved ;  fur  some  suptioae  tkki'f 
serpents  have  no  feete,  but  glide  upon  certain  ribbes  and  scales.  .  .  • 
He  is  of  countenance  very  proud,  and  at  the  aight  or  liGaring  of  men  or 
cattel  will  raise  his  necke  upright,  and  seem  to  listen  and  looke  about, 
with  great  nrrogancy.  There  are  likewise  on  either  side  of  him  dis- 
covered two  great  bunches  so  big  as  a  large  fooWball,  and  as  some 
thiuke  will  in  time  grow  to  wings ;  but  God,  I  hope,  will  so  defend  the 
poor  people  in  the  neigh bouihood  that  he  shall  lie  destro}'cd  before  he 
grow  so  fiodge. 

■'  He  will  cast  his  venome  about  four  rodde  from  him,  as  by  wocfull 
experience  it  was  proved  on  the  bodies  of  a  man  and  a  woman  comin); 
that  way,  who  atterwards  were  found  dead,  being  poysoned  and  very 
much  swelled,  but  not  prayed  upon.  Likewise  a  man  going  tn  chasn 
it,  and  as  he  imagined,  to  destroy  it  with  two  inastive  dogs,  as  yet  not 
knowing  tbe  great  dat^er  of  it,  his  dogs  were  both  killed,  and  he  him- 
selfe  glad  to  leturne  witli  hast  tu  preserve  his  own  life.  Yet  this  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  dogs  were  not  prayed  upon,  but  sl.iine  and  left 
whole;  for  his  food  is  thought  to  bo,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  conie- 
warrcD,  which  he  much  frequents;  and  it  is  found  much  scanted  and 
imptured  ia  the  encrease  it  had  woout  to  afford.  Throe  persons,  whoiie 
names  are  hereunder  printed,  have  scene  this  serpent,  beside  divers 
otherx,  as  the  carrier  of  Horsam,  who  lieth  at  the  White  Horse  in 
Southwarke,  and  who  can  certifie  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  hero 
related.  ■ 

"  Jobs  Steele,  ■ 

"  ClUUHTOfHeu  HOLDKR  ;  fl 

"And  a  widow  woman  dwelling  ueie  I'siygate."         I 

The  names  snako,  serpent,  adder,  and  worm  were 
used  indiscriminately,  and  little  attempt  was  made  to 
identify  the  various  species.  Batman  includes  as  worms, 
adders,  serpents,  all  creeping  beasts  that  pass  from  placo 
to  place  by  stretching  of  the  body  and  <lrawing  together 
again.  He  uses  the  word  adder  as  the  generic  name  for 
all  kinds  of  serpents.  Quoting  Pliny,  he  states  that  in 
India  "  be  so  great  adders  that   they  swallow  up  both 
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harts  and  bulls  all  whole"  (Batman   upon    Bartholome, 


1582). 

Don  John  Bermudez,  ambassador  from  Presbyter 
John,  sovereign  of  the  northern  parts  of  India,  to  John 
III.  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  15fi5,  describes  several 
snakes  imder  their  native  names.  One  of  these  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  cobra  di  capello,  a  species  found 
abundance  in  India  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

"  There  Iw  otlier,"  lie  writes,  '■  wliieh  they  call.  Of  the  shadow, 
Canopie,  because  it  liatli  a  akinne  on  the  head,  wherewith  it  coveretb 
very  precious  atone,  whidi  they  say  it  hath  iq  her  head."  (Pure/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  1169.) 

Among  the  adventures  of  Antoine  Knivet,  who 
accompauiod  Thomas  Candish  in  his  second  voyage  to 
the  South  Seas,  in  1591,  an  encounter  with  a  sorocueu,  i 
species  of  snake,  is  related : — 

"llie  aerpnt  that  1  killed  was  tliirtcene  si»a  long,  it  had  folW* 
and  twentie  teeth,  as  sharpe  as  any  naile,  alxjiit  the  necke  it  has 
greater  ahels  then  tho  other  parts  of  her  body;  the  shels  were  hlocko 
uud  nuset  like  a  coller,  nnd  on  licr  body  they  were  russet  and  darke 
greenc;  under  her  belly  all  fipeckled  with  black  and  white.  It  hod 
foure  sharpe  feet,  no  longer  than  a  mans  finger,  it  had  a  tongue  likfifb 
Iiarping  iroo,  her  taile  was  like  a  straight  bull  home,  all  black  » 
while,  liated.     (Furcluu,  vol.  iv.  p.  1230.) 

Champlain,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico  in  the  years  1599-1602,  mentions  the 
rattlesnake.     He,  however,  confuses  this  species  with  the 
homed  snake,  and  makes  an  obvious  mistake  as  to  tho^ 
venomous  property  of  the  creature's  tail.    He  ivrites :  - 

"  Throughout  New  Spain,  there  is  a  kind  of  snake,  which  is  of  tUo 
length  of  a  pike,  and  as  thick  as  the  arm ;  the  head  as  large  as  a  hcn'a 
egg,  on  which  they  hare  two  plumes ;  at  the  end  of  the  tail  they  have 
A  rattle,  which  makes  a  noiso  as  they  glide  along.  They  are  very 
dangerous  with  their  teeth,  and  with  their  tajl ;  nevertheleaa  1 
Indiana  eat  them,  after  having  taken  avrsy  the  two  estremitie^?^ 
(Page  3,  ed.  Hakluyt  Soc,  1869.) 
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The  Salamander. 


Modem  works  on  natural  history  tell  us  that  the 
rattlesnake  is  only  found  in  America,  We  find  it  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  Congo,  in  Africa,  by  one  of  Pur- 
dias's  pilgrims.  Lopes,  a  Portuguese : — 

"Othor  Berpcnta  tlierc  arc  that  are  veoemous,  that  cnrrie  upon  the 
lippe  of  tlicir  tayle,  a  cortaino  lUtlo  roundeil  like  a  bell,  which  rjngatli 
as  thoy  goe,  so  as  it  inny  be  heard."     (Purchaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  1003.) 

A  description  of  the  Boa  Constrictor  occurs  in  the 
natural  history  notes  of  the  Portuguese  resi- 
dent in  Brazil,  so  frequently  quoted  in  this 
volume : —  ; 

"  The  giboya  ia  a  snako  of  the  greatest  that  are  in  this  countrio, 
and  there  are  some  found  of  twentio  foot  in  length.  They  are  very  faire, 
Ijiit  more  wonderfull  tbey  are  in  awallowing  a  whole  deere;  they  have 
no  poiBoa,  iidther  are  their  teeth  great  according  to  the  bodic.  To  take 
their  prey  whereon  they  feed,  they  use  this  sieiglit.  It  b»yetb  it  selfe 
along  by  the  highwayca,  and  when  the  prey  passeth  it  leapeth  upon  it, 
and  windea  it  salfe  in  auch  order,  and  crusheth  it  bo  that  it  breaketh 
all  his  bonGa,and  afterward  licketh  it,and  bin  licking  hath  euch  vertuos 
that  it  bniiaeth  or  euppleth  it  all,  and  then  it  awallowea  it  up  whole." 
(Purchat,  vol.  iv.  p.  1303.) 


SHlamaiidar. 


The  Salamander  was    supposed,  by    reason  of  the 
intense  cold  of  its  body,  to  be  able  to  exist 
in  the  hottest  flames,  and  oren  to  put  out  the 
fire.     Sir  Thomas  Herbert  writes,  in  1626 : — 

"  Salainundcra  hero  [Mailagascar]  lio  also,  a  aort  of  lizard  eitrema 
cold  by  nature,  whence  (like  ice)  for  some  time  they  endure  the  fire, 
yea  (if  little)  extinguish  it  aa  Aristotle  affirms;  yet  by  tryal  we  find 
that  they  will  quickly  be  burnt  if  thefirc  be  powerful.  .  .  ,  Cotnmonl<^ 
they  obacuro  themBelvea  iu  moist  and  umbragioua  places,  bo  as  when 
they  appear  they  are  sure  presages  of  a  atorm  approncliing ;  theit  toath 
and  toogiieB  are  vencmoua,  but  the  otlier  parts  may  be  ealea  withaut 


(Traiitlt,  p.  23.) 


A  modem  author,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  considers  it 
possible  that  the  power  possessed  by  these  reptiles  of 
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exuding  a-fluid  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the! 
bustibility. 

FaUlaff,  lifter  many  imcomplimcntary  remarks  on 
Bardolph's  pereonal  appearance,  exclaims,  "  I  haye  main- 
tained that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time 
tliis  two  and  thirty  years;  God  reward  me  for  it!" 
(1  Itennj  IV.,  iii.  3,  52). 

A  lizard  in  the  midst  of  flames  was  adopted  by 
Francis  I.  as  his  badge,  with  the  legend,  Nutrisco  el 
exiingtio,  "  I  nourish  and  extinguish." 


"  You  spottcil  EHiikas  with  double  tongue, 

Tiioriiy  heilgeliogs,  he  not  seen; 

Newts  and  blind-worms,  da  no  wmng ; 

Come  not  near  otir  foiry  queen." 

(Midnimmer  Nighfs  Dream,  ii,  2,  9.] 


o    ei         I 


"  All  things  that  breede  in  the  mudde  are  not  evets," 
writes  Lyly,  either  quoting  or  originating  a 
proverb  ;  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  the 
harmless  Newt  or  Eft  was  found  in  damp,  cold  pkces 
that  it  should  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
spiteful  and  poisonous.  Timon  of  AtJiens  classes  "  the 
gilded  newt"  with  "all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp 
heaven"  (iv.  2,  182).  "The  wall-nowt  and  the  water" 
formed  part  of  Poor  Toin\i  uusavoury  diet. 

Progs  as  well  as  toads  were  banished  from  Ireland, 
though  upon  what  pretext  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  reports  that  a  solitary 
frog  was  found  in  his  time  in  a  meadow,  near  Waterford, 
and  brought  as  a  curiosity  to  court.  It  was  pronounced 
by  the  best  authorities  to  be  an  umen  of  an  invasion  of 
the  English.  As  it  was  quite  impo-ssible  that  this  frog 
could  have  been  born  and  bred  on  Irish  soil,  the  learned 
writer  accounts  for  its  appearance  by  the  suggestion  that 
it  must  have  been  wafted  across  the  channel  on  a  cloud  ;  or 
a  ship  might  have  brought  it  over  from  some  neighbouring 
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port.  Dr.  Perceval  Wright,  in  hia  recent  wotk,  Aninml 
Life  (p.  410),  tells  ws  that  the  introduction  of  frogs  into 
Ireland  is  due  to  Dr.  Gwythera,  physician,  and  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  imported  a  supply  of  these 
creatures  from  England,  in  the  year  1700,  and  turned 
them  out  into  the  ditches  of  the  college  park.  Their 
surroundings  were  apparently  uncongenial,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  all  perished.  Not  discouraged  by  his  failure, 
the  doctor  sent  for  a  fresh  supply,  not  of  frogs,  but  of 
frog-spawn,  which  ho  threw  into  the  same  ditches.  The 
second  experiment  was  more  successful,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  years  the  frog  family  had  increased  sufficiently 
to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  island. 

Both  frogs  and  toads  were  supposed  to  have  this 
natural  property,  that  when  they  sit  erect  they  hold  their 
heads  steady  and  without  motion.  This  stately  action 
Spenser,  in  hia  Sheplterd's  Calendar,  calls  the  "lording" 
of  frogs. 

Topsell  quotes  from  Albertua  Magnus  the  statement 
that  the  mouth  of  the  frog  closes  about  the  end  of  August 
and  remains  shut  throughout  the  winter.  This  remark- 
able assertion  is  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Izaak  Walton. 

The  frog  as  an  article  of  diet  seems  never  to  have 
found  favour  in  England,  but  it  was  early  appreciated  by 
oar  continental  neighbours.  Andrew  Boorde  tells  us  that — 

"in  Flaundera,  and  Bnibau,  and  other  provinces  anexed  to  tho  same 
the  people  wil  eate  tha  hyniler  loynes  of  frogges,  and  wyll  eats 
toJBloolea."  (Jnlrodaclwn  of  Knmdtdgt,  1542,  ed.  Eftrly  English  Text 
Society,  1870.) 

Edgar,  in  his  assumed  madness,  replies  to  Gloucester's 
•query  as  to  his  name,"  Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swim- 
ming frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and 
the  water"  {King  Lear,  iii.  4,  134).  The  connexion 
between  frogs  and  tadpoles  was  noticed,  though  probably 
not  rightly  understood.     Du  Bartas  refers  to  the  common 
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notion  that  frogs  came   down  in  showers  of  rniu. 
writes : — 

"  Earths  green  b«l 
"With  stinkiug  frogs  is  Hometimes  covurc^l : 
Esther  because  the  floating  cloud  doth  folil 
Within  it  uelf  both  moiat,  dry,  hot,  and  cold. 
Whence  all  things  lieer  are  made ;  or  else  for  thai 
Tlie  active  windcs,  sweeping  this  dusty  fiat, 
Somellraes  in  th'  aire  som  fruStfull  dost  doo  heap : 
Whence  these  now-formed  ugly  creatures  lesp : 
As  on  the  edges  of  some  standing  lake 
Which  neighbour  mountains  witii  their  gutters  make. 
The  fonniy  Klime,  it  selfe  transfonneth  oft 
To  green  1 1  nil-tadpoles,  playing  there  aloft, 
Holf-miulc,  Lnlf-unmade ;  round  about  the  flood 
Ilalf-dend,  hnlf-Iiving!  half  a  frog,  half-rauii." 

(Page  13.*tj 

And  again :- — 

"  Wliy !  Think  ye  (foud)  tlwse  people  fell  from  heav'ii 
All-ready-made ;  as  iu  a  summer  ev'u 
After  a  sweltring  day,  tiom  sultry  showr 
Doth  in  the  marshes  heaps  of  tftdpals  pour. 
Which  in  the  ditches  (chapt  with  jMrohiDg  weather) 
Lie  cnwht  and  croaking  in  the  laud  together?" 

CPago  130.) 

Topsell  gives  a.  somewliat  confused  account  of  the 

transformations  of  the  young  frog,  but  leans  also  to  the 
theory  that  some  kinds  of  frog  are  bred  from  slime.  He 
refers  to  the  plague  of  frogs  in  Egypt  in  support  of  tl 
pt)])Hlar  belief  in  frog  showers. 


"  Sweet  an;  the  uses  of  adversily  ; 
Which,  like  the  Toad,  ugly  aud  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  hjs  head." 

(Js  Yon  Like  It,\\.l,W, 


1 


■'  The  foule  Toad  has  a  fairs  stone  in  his  heade," 
writes  Lyly  (Euphues,  p.  53) ;  and  again,  "  The 
fayrer  the  stone  is  in  the  toades  head   the 
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more  pestilent  the  poyson  is  in  liir  bowellcs  "  (p.  326). 
Many  (juotations  might  be  given  from  early  writers  setting 
forth  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  toad-stone.  When 
set  in  a  ring,  it  was  a  sure  preservative  of  the  wearec 
against  poison.  Fenton,  writing  in  1569,  says,  "  There  is 
to  be  found  in  the  heads  of  old  and  great  toads  a  stone 
they  call  borax  or  stelon,  which  being  used  as  rings  gives 
forwaming  against  venom."  In  these  "good  old  times  " 
the  study  of  chemistry  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  pursued 
'  with  the  object  of  gaining  possession  of  the  deadliest 
iveapon  in  nature's  armory.  That  this  knowledge  was 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  we  gather  from  the  pre- 
cautions against  poison  that  were  universally  adopted,  and 
from  the  anxiety  that  was  felt  to  secure  some  unfailing 
tmtidote. 

The  toad  so  common  in  English  gardens  is  not  found 
in  Ireland,  but  a  species  of  toad,  called  the  Natter  Jack, 
is  met  with  in  that  country.  (.Jonzalo  Ferdinando  de 
Oviedo,  in  his  history  of  the  West  Indies,  mentions  some 
species  of  Soutli  American  toads  possessed  of  considerable 
vocal  powers.     These  toads,  he  says — 

"sing  after  tliree  or  foiire  sort,  for  aomo  of  them  sing  pleosaotty, 
iitber  tike  ours  of  Spdae,  some  aUo  whistle,  and  other  somo  nmke 
another  manner  of  noJEe :  they  are  Ukewiae  of  divers  colours,  as  Bomo 
groene,  some  russet  or  gray,  and  some  almost  Uacke,  but  of  all  sorts 
they  are  great  and  filthie,  and  noioua  by  reason  of  their  great  multitude, 
yet  aro  tiiey  not  vencmoua,  as  I  havo  said."     (Furchat,  vol.  ii.  p,  97G.) 


1  " 


In  his  quaint  treatise  on  gardening,  published  1593, 
Thomas  Hyll  recommends,  on  tlio  authority  of  the  Greek 
writer  Apuleius,  that  when  tlio  earth  is  dug  preparatory 
to  seed  sowing,  a  speckled  toad  should  be  first  drawn 
round  the  garden,  then  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  buried  in 
the  centre  of  tho  bed  and  left  there  until  sowing  time. 
The  toad  is  then  to  be  dug  up  and  cast  a  great  way  ofl", 
lest  tlie  plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  should 
acquire  a  bitter  taste;  after  this  precaution  no  creeping 
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thing  will  presume  to  disquiet  or  grieve  the  owner  {Art 
of  Gardening^  1593,  p.  22). 

Lyly  explains  the  origin  of  the  toadstool,  a  fungus  that 
springs  up  in  what  are  called  fairy  rings : — 

"  I  ani  of  this  minde  with  Homer,  that  as  the  snayle  that  crept  ont 
of  hir  shell  was  turned  eftsoones  into  a  toad,  and  therby  was  forced  to 
make  a  stoole  to  sit  on,  disdaining  her  own  house :  so  the  travailler 
that  stragleth  from  his  own  countrey,  is  in  short  tyme  transformed 
into  80  monstrous  a  shape,  that  hee  is  fiELine  to  alter  his  mansion  with 
his  manners,  and  to  live  where  he  canne,  not  where  he  would." 
(^Euphiies,  \x  240.) 


Fiali.  aa  an  Article  of  Food. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


The  largeCatholic  population, and  the  -jreat  striotnesa  with 
which  fast-days  were  observed  in  medieval 
England,  rendered  a  constant  supply  of  fisli 
most  important.  Even  after  the  lieformatioD,  abstinence 
was  still  enjoined  on  all  Eridays  and  Saturdays,  as 
well  as  on  other  days  denominated  fish-days.  Queen ' 
Elizabeth,  it  is  said,  who  continued  to  onforce  this  change 
of  diet,  expressly  stated  that  her  object  in  thus  adopting  , 
a  Catholic  custom  was  to  encourage  "fishermen,  the  , 
chiefost  nurse  for  mariners,"  and  to  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton.  This  was  a  measure  of  protection, 
not  of  religious  observance,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
politic  on  the  queen's  part  to  maintain  a  ceremonial 
ubstinence  wliidi  was  harmless  and  had  certain  advantages. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign  it  was  ordained 
that  a  penalty  of  £3  should  bo  inflicted  on  any  one  oatis}; 
flesh  on  fish-days,  or  the  alternative  of  three  months' 
imprisonment.  This  punishment  was  considered  excessive, 
and  on  the  10th  of  March,  1504,  an  order  of  Privy  Council 
reduced  the  penalty  to  £1.  This  order  is  jjiven  in  full 
in  Mr.  Arber's  Englisli  Garner,  1877  (vol.  I  p,  209).  In 
this  document  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  oxen 
killed  weekly  in  the  city  of  London  amounted  to  67,000 ; 
the  fish-days  in  the  yetir,  including  Lent,  amounted  to 
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Thomss  FoUer  not  only  urges  the  nec^s^tr  of  con- 
tmnio^  fast-daj'S  for  tlie  nuuDten&nce  of  fishenneD,  but 
he  points  oat  the  appropriateness  of  the  dars  originally 
selected  : — 

"  Onr  Hngluth  fiiJieniicti,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hanuhire,  &c  set  forth 
Ml  UuoiUr  uDil  cab^h  tbdr  fi^li,  iriiich  on  Tuesday  Uiey  terA  ttp  to 
Londoo,  whetc  on  'Wedaesdftf  it  ii  sold  at>d  esten.  Such  tbenif<»ie, 
wbo  tMT«  latelj'  propounded  to  actidate  fish-CAting,  and  to  remove  it 
from  Wedoetdaj  to  Tneidsj,  most  therebf  occariou  tbe  encroaching 
tbo  Iiord's  dajr  to  faroish  the  marbeta  with  that  eommoditj." 
f  BV(A.><  ofEnglaixd,  toI.  i.  p.  24.) 

Eanison,  in  hia  descriptioD  of  Eugland,  gives  a  toleiv 
ably  complete  list  of  tbe  fresh  and  salt  water  fish  used  as 
articles  of  commerce  iu  his  time  :— 

"  Ilniileit  ibc  talmon  llicrefore,  we  liave  the  Irout,  Iftrbell,  graUe, 
iwwt,  clieviD,  pike,  gondgefm,  snielt,  perclj,  meDan,  shrimpes,  creresee, 
lampreicK,  and  lucb  like,  wliosc  preservation  is  provided  for  by  verin 
»>barpe  lawes,  not  onelie  in  our  riveni,  but  also  in  plashes  or  lakes,  aad 
{lundH,  wliich  othemise  would  bring  email  i>rofit  to  tbe  ovneia.  In 
T)occmher  and  Januarie  we  commonlie  abotiud  in  herring  and  red  fish, 
iw  Tocbct  nud  gurnard.  In  Febniarie  and  March  ire  feed  on  plaice, 
truwia,  tiirbut,  inunklos,  4c.  In  Aprill  and  Male,  with  nukiell,  and 
c«cUi».  In  June  and  Julie,  with  conger.  In  August  and  September, 
witli  haddocks  and  berring :  and  the  two  monetbs  insiuDg  with  tlie 
RAlne,  aa  also  tbombacke  and  rclgh  of  alt  sorts ;  all  which  are  the  most 
nifuall,  and  wberewitb  our  w>n)nion  sort  are  best  of  all  refreslied.  Of 
tiahes  tbereforo  as  I  find  five  sorts,  tbe  flat,  the  round,  the  long,  tbo 
legged,  and  shelled :  bo  the  flat  are  divided  into  tbe  smootli,  scaleil,  and 
liulcd.  or  the  first  are  the  pkice,  tbe  but,  the  turbut,  birt,  fluke  or 
sea  flounder,  dotreie,  dab,  &c.  Of  the  second  the  soles,  &c.  Of  Uie 
tbinl  arc  clmitH,  maidens,  kingsons,  flatb  ami  thoroebacke,  whereof  tbe 
greater  bo  for  the  moat  part  either  dried  and  carried  into  other  couu- 
trie%  or  sodden,  nowsed,  and  eaten  here  at  home,  wbilest  tbe  lesser  be 
fried  or  bultered.  Under  tbe  round  kinds  are  commonlie  compre- 
Iiondod  lumiw,  an  ugly  fisli  ^.  gigbt,  and  yet  yerio  delicat  in  eating,  if 
it  be  kindlio  drcswil:  Ibe  wiiiting,  an  old  waiter  or  servitor  in  the 
t^urt,  tbe  rocbet,  wa  breame,  pirle,  bake,  sea  trowt.  gurnard,  had- 
docke,  cod,berring,  jiilcbarci,  sprat,  and  such  like.  And  these  are  tbey 
whertfof  I  have  best  knowlcilge,  nnd  bo  cwnmonlie  to  be  bad  in  their 
ItmcH  uj»in  our  cooatH.    Under  this  kind alsoare all  the  great  fiahcoa- 
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Ulued  an  ibc  scale,  tlie  dolpbiu,  the  i>i.>riKiise,  the  tliirlepoole,  nliale, 
nnd  wiiiLtHoever  is  round  of  Ixxlie  be  it  never  so  great  and  huge.  Of  ' 
tbe  long  sort  are  cungcrs,  eeleH,  garefish,  and  such  other  of  that  forme. 
Finallie,  of  the  legged  kind  mo  have  not  roanie,  neither  have  I  Beeoa 
nuie  more  of  this  sort  than  the  ]wlypiis  called  in  English  the  lobsiAT, 
craySsb,  or  crem,  and  the  crah. . . .  Wo  have  in  like  sort  no  smaU 
store  of  great  whelkes,  scalojM  nnd  perewinkles,  and  each  of  them  are 
hruuglit  farre  into  tbe  land  from  the  sen  cuaat  in  thwr  seTerel  Bauona." 
{JtolinAefl,  vol.  i.  p.  377.) 

The  word  polf/pus  is  here  uaed  iiccording  to  its  literal 
significance  of  "  many  feet." 

Da    Eartas  (p.  40)    quaintly  notices   the   difference 
in  structure  of  various  species  of  nliat  be  chooses  to  call 


"Some  have  their  heads  groveling  betwixt  their  feel, 
As  th'  ink  J  uattlex,  and  the  man  j-feet : 
Some  in  thdr  breast  (as  oralis),  some  head-less  are, 
Foot-less,  and  finnless  (us  ihe  banefull  hare, 
And  heatfull  oyst«r),  in  a  heaii  confus'd, 
'I'boir  ]iartn  unjiarted,  iu  themsclvcfl  diffus'd." 

Itichard  Carew  gives  the  following  short  list  of  fish 
taken  in  the  havens  of  Cornwall : — 

"They  may  be  divided  into  tliree  kinds,  shell,  flat,  and  round  &ih. 
Of  shell  fish,  there  aro  iviukleit,  limpets,  cockles,  muscles,  shrimps, 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters. 

"Of  flat  fish,  rays,  thombacki,  soles,  flowks,  dalui,  plaice. 

"Of  round  fish,  brit,  sprat,  bam,  smelts,  whiting,  scad,  chad, 
hbarks,  cuddles,  eels,  conger,  basse,  millet,  whirlpool,  and  poriwisc. 

"  Of  eels  there  are  two  sorts :  the  one  vatscn,  of  best  taste,  coming 
from  the  fresh  rivers,  when  tlio  great  rain  floods  after  September  da  ' 
break  their  beds,  and  carry  them  into  the  soa :  the  other,  bred  in  the 
salt  water,  nod  called!  a  omger  eel,  which  afterwards,  as  his  bigeesa  in- 
crcftGetb,  ventnreth  out  into  the  mt\in  ocean,  and  is  enfranchised  a 
burgess  of  that  vast  comroonwc.il th." 

Of  the  different  species  found  ou  the  coast  he  writes : — 

"Tlie  c'osat  is  plentifully  stored,  both  with  thnse  fore-remembered, 
enlarged  to  a  bigger  size,  and  divers  other,  as,  namely,  of  shell-fish, 
sea-hedgeliogs,  scollops  and  eheath-fish :  or  flat,  brcts,  turbota,  dories. 
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liolybut :  round,  |>ikherd,  herring,  jxiUock,  rnackrell,  gnmard,  i 
tub,  bream,  old-wife,  hake,  tlog-Csli,  lounp,  cuuner,  rockling,  cod, 
MTTOtbc,  bucket,  haddock,  gilt-bend,  rougb-liound,  Equar-gcail,  seal, 
1.UUD7,  nud  niuDj  otber. 

"  Tho  sheath,  or  razor-fi^Ii,  reeembletb  in  leagth  and  bigiiess  a  man's 
finger,  and  in  tnste  the  iubster,  but  reputed  of  greater  rcEtorative. 
Tbe  sea-bcdgebog,  of  like  or  mure  goodoeEM,  is  enclosed  in  a  round 
shell,  faBbionedBH  a  loaf  of  bread,  haudsonioly  wrought  nod  plucked, 
and  guarded  by  an  outer  akin  full  uf  prickles,  as  the  land  urcliin." 
(Survey  of  Cornwall,  1602,  p.  97,  od.  Ti)akin,  1811.) 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  fish  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  the  table  from  the  contributions 
which  were  sent  as  presents  to  the  Judges  oji  the  Western 
nnd  Oxfoi-d  Circuits  during  tho  years  159(5-1601. 

"  Of  the  sturgeon,  pieces  were  sent  at  Tuunton,  Dorchester,  and 
Exeter.  The  sabnon  was  usual  in  February  nnd  in  July  in  nil  tlie 
western  countiea.  Salmon  i>eale  were  also  general  in  the  we&t  and  at 
Gloucester.  'Ilio  ehewings,  or  sea-trout,  appear  at  Hereford.  The 
dolphin  appe^lrg  once  at  Dorcbsster  in  February ;  a  piece  of  poqxrisc, 
to  be  roasted  or  cuuked  like  the  sturgeon,  uiice  at  Laujicestou;  and  tbe 
dory  at  Oakharapton  and  TauntJin.  The  conger  was  eaten  at  Taunton, 
Oakhampton,  and  £xeter.  The  cod  n-as  iu»l  fresh,  and  also  aa1t«d 
and  dried,  and  a  cod's  head  is  not  nnfrequent;  whilst  the  milwell,  n 
fish  allied  to  the  cod,  appears  in  DursetKhire,  Devousliire,  and  Corn- 
wall ;  turbot  were  not  very  frequent,  but  are  mentionoil  at  Taunton, 
Dorchester,  and  Eieter.  Braymes  were  used  at  Exeter  and  Glouce- 
ster ;  basse,  or  sea-perch,  at  Eseter,  Salisbury,  and  Durcheater,  and 
also  at  Heading;  mulletts  were  not  nnfrequent;  and  soles,  plaice, 
haddock,  hertings,  whiting,  the  thomback  or  scale,  and  sprats  were 
conmion.  Tbe  other  dried  fish  were  the  buckthorn,  or  whiting,  split 
and  dried ;  tbe  haberdine,  or  salt  coil ;  ling  of  various  sorts,  viz.  the 
Ijondon,  Deronshire,  Organ,  and  green  salt  ling;  herrings;  and  the 
dried  and  salted  hake,  once  called  in  the  account '  a  drie  fish  called 
Poor  John,'  and  most  contemptuously  treated  by  Shakspeare.  The 
shell-fiBh  included  oysters  of  two  sorts,  one  called  at  Salisbury  and 
Chard  the  'long  oyster;'  lobsters,  crabs,  shriHips,  cockles,  mussels 
whelks,  the  razor-fish  once,  and  craw-fish  plonUfuL  The  fresh-water 
fish  were  the  Thames  irout,  at  Reading,  and  trout  frequently  else- 
where ;  the  pike,  caqi,  tench,  jierch,  roach,  flomiders,  barbel,  lampreya 
in  Pebruarj-,  eels  generally,  and  Holland  eela,  at  Wincheater,  and 
flounders  at  Exeter." 
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This  pxtiact  ia  token  from  an  account  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Judges  of  Assize  riding  the  Western  and  Oxford  Cir- 
coits,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  contributed  to  the  Catndea 
Miseellawj  (vol.  iv.,  1857). 

A  long  poem  on  the  secrets  of  angling,  written  by 
John  Dennys,  and  .published  before  the  year  1613,  haa 
lately  been  reprinted  by  3Ir.  Arber,  in  his  English  Gamer, 
1877  (vol.  i,  p.  143).  This  author  professes  to  teach 
"  the  choicest  tools,  baits,  and  seasons  for  the  taking  of 
any  fish,  in  pond  or  river :  practised  and  familiarly  opened 
in  three  books."  The  whole  poem  will  well  repay  perusal^ 
bnt  three  verses  must  serve  here  for  a  sample : — 

"  The  crocodile  that  wee[»s  when  he  Joth  wrong. 
The  halibut  that  hurts  the  appetite, 
Tiie  tutliot  broad,  the  seal,  the  nturgeoa  atronf;, 
The  cud  and  cosze  that  greedy  ore  to  bite. 
The  liake,  the  hadduek,  and  conger  long, 
The  yellow  ling,  the  mlhvell  fair  and  white. 
The  spreading  rny,  the  thoraback  thin  and  flat, 
The  boisteruus  base,  the  h<^gish  tunny  fat. 

"  These  kinds  of  fijjh  that  are  bo  lai^  of  aiwt. 

And  many  moro  that  here  I  leave  untold. 

Shall  go  for  me,  and  all  the  rest  likewise 

Tlmt  are  the  flock  of  Preteua'  ivat'ry  fold; 

For  well  I  think  my  hooks  would  not  sufhou. 

Nor  slender  linos,  the  least  of  these  to  hold. 
1  leave  them  therefore  to  the  surging  mos: 
In  that  huge  depth,  to  wander  at  their  ease. 

"  And  Bpcak  of  such  as  in  the  fresh  are  found, 
Tlie  little  roach,  the  manise  biting  fast. 
The  slimy  tench,  the  slander  smelt  and  round. 
The  umber  sweet,  the  j^rayling  good  of  tastf. 
The  wholeBome  ruif,  the  barbel  not  so  soimd. 
The  i«rch  and  pike  that  all  the  rest  do  waste. 
The  bream,  tlio  carp,  the  chub  and  chavender. 
Anil  many  more  that  in  fresh  waters  are." 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomt'e  of  Mdanckohj  (vol.  i.  p.  528), 
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weighs  the  advantages  of  tlie  sport  of  fishing  with  other 
amusements,  but  lu?  is  too  cautious  to  pronounce  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  matter. 

"  Fishing,"  ho  writes,  "  is  a  kinda  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  witli 
uets,  weeles,  liaits,  angling  or  otherwise,  and  yoelds  all  out  aa  much 
pleasure  to  Bomo  men,  asdoga,  or  ban-ka,  .  ,  ,  James  Dubravi us,  that 
Moravian,  in  his  hook  Dc  Pise,  telleth,  how  travclllug  by  tlie  highway 
side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman  booted  up  to  the  groineK,  wading 
himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fishermau  of 
them  all:  and  when  some  belike  objected  to  him  the  baseneBS  of  his 
officej  he  excused  himself,  'that  if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  wliy 
should  not  he  hunt  carpes  ?  *  Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort,  witli  us,  will 
wade  up  to  the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  under- 
take that  to  satiafie  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a  good  stipend 
would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo,  .  .  .  But  ho  tiiat  shall  consider  thu 
variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  our  anglers 
have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  flies,  severall  sleights,  etc.,  will  say, 
that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and  per- 
spicacity 118  the  rest,  and  is  to  bo  preferred  before  many  of  them;  becausL- 
hawking  and  bunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many 
<langers  accomjiany  them :  but  this  is  still  and  quiet :  and  if  so  be  the 
angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  ho  hath  a  wholesamo  walk  to  the  brook  side, 
pleasant  shade,  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  aire  and 
sweet  smele  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers ;  he  hears  the  melodious  har- 
mony of  birds ;  be  sees  the  swans,  hems,  ducks,  water-hens,  cootes  and 
many  other  fowle,  with  their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the 
noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes,  and  all  the  sport  that  llicy  can 

With  regard  to  the  wholcsomeness  of  fish  as  an  article 
of  diet.  Burton  WTites : — 

"Gomesius  Uuth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much 
vilifie,  and,  above  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fuma- 
(los,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  aberdlnc,  poor-john,  all  shell-fisb. 
Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon, 
which  Brucrinus  contradicts.  Magniuus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbut, 
mackerel,  skate."    (Vol.  i.  p.  'J18.) 

Although  the  number  of  fish  known  at  this  time  nearly 
equals  that  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  habits  of  the 
liuny  tribes  were  so  little  studied  that  they  are  rarely 
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mentioned  by  poeta.  The  list  of  flsb  mentioned  in 
Shakspeare's  plays  is  a  short  one ;  the  refereDces  to  fresh- 
water lish  are  scanty,  and  those  to  salt-water  inhabitants 
are  more  suggestive  of  a  fishmonger's  counter  than  of  their 
natural  element,  Even  Mr.  Bussel,  in  his  enthusiastic 
defence  of  the  "  gentle  craft,"  while  he  claims  to  find 
angling  fondly  mentioned  by  almost  every  Eoglish  poet, 
has  to  admit  that  Shakspeare  had  apparently  little 
acquaintance  with  the  sport.  The  oft-quoted  speech  of 
Ursula  tells  us  that — 

"  Tiio  pleasantcat  angling  ik  lo  ttee  the  fiali 
I  'lit  with  lier  golden  uarB  the  Kilver  Btreatn, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacheroUB  bait. 

(MwA  Ado,  iii.  1,  26.) 

This  18,  Mr.  Russel,  in  his  recent  work,  Tlie  Salmon 
(p.  2G),  declares,  so  far  from  being  "pleasant,  not  possible, 
angling,  for  if  yon  seethe  fisli,  the  fish  sees  you,  and  that's 
an  end  of  it ; "  but  some  allowance  may  be  made  for  the 
i'act  that  this  was  written  in  an  age  when  British  fish  were 
in  a  comparatively  primitive  state  of  mind. 

Shakspeare  refers  more  than  once  to  the  avidity  with 
which  English  people  crowd  to  see  any  rarity.  Trincvlo 
exclaims,  at  the  sight  of  Caliban : — 

"  A  strange  fiab !  u'cro  1  in  England  nnw,  im  once  I  wns,  and  liad 
but  tliis  fish  pdnt«d,  not  a.  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a,  piece 
of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a  man ;  ouy  strange  beast 
there  mabea  a  man."    (Tempeet,  ii.  2,  28.) 

This  passion  for  novelty  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
curiosity-mongers  of  the  period.  Peacham,  in  his  Com' 
plete  Gentleman,  records  the  wondrous  sights  of  London 
in  his  time,  each  to  bo  seen  for  a  penny.  Amongst  others 
we  have — 


Saint  James  his  ginney  hens,  his 
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Snka  diip  at  DetCbrd,  King  Biebanli  fad-sud  i*  L«n>n't 
The  WUtrfMll  wfaile-bonea,  tkt  mint  b— df  CW»tu, 
Tke  live  ougbl  A^-iA,  the  w«Ue  and  BMnj  tbe  Ijon, 
Bimki  of  Ute  beare-ganleti,  to  be  teutA,  if  he  be  iti^  on." 


Id  Sir  Heoiy  Herbert's  O^oe  .Bool',  which  cootUBS  a 
register  of  all  the  shows  of  London  from  1623  to  1642. 
occnrs  "  a  licence  to  Francis  Sherret  to  show  a  straunge 
fish  for  a  yeare,  from  the  10th  of  March,  1635," 

In  MajTie's  City  Matdi  (iii.  1)  allusion  ia  made  to  this  . 
costom   of  exhibiting  monsters,  though   the   particid 
subject  under  discussion  is  an  imposture  : — 

"  Boieclap.  Some 

Say  'tis  an  o'ergrown  poq>oise ;  othen  eay 
Tu  the  Gah  caught  in  Cheshire ;  one  to  whom 
The  nsi  agree,  said  'twas  a  tuennsiiL 

PM.  "SUglit! 

Roseclap  shall  have  a  patent  of  him.  The  birds. 
Brought  from  Peru,  the  hair;  nrench,  the  cntoel. 
The  clophftnt,  droniedariea,  or  Winilsor  Castle, 
The  noQULn  withdeail  flesh,  or  she  that  wasbes. 
Threads  needles,  write^i,  dresses  her  childreo,  plays 
O"  th'  virginnts  wilh  her  feet,  could  never  draw 
People  like  this." 

{Dodthy's  Old  Flayn,  vol.  wiL  p.  24a)   i 

The  tiny  Stickleback,  Stickle-bag,  Hackle,  Sharpln 
Bansticle,  probably  owes  its  proud  position  at 
the  head  of  the  great  fish  class  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  good  representative  of  the  spiny-fiuned  fishee,  which 
according  to  modern  naturalists  form  the  first  order. 
It  was  doubtless  as  common  in  early  times  as  it  is  at 
present.  It  had  probably  also  the  same  fascination  for 
juvenile  anglers.  It  was  found  both  in  salt  and  fresh 
water.  No  doubt  Izaak  Walton  first  learned  to  love  his 
craft  by  sitting  by  the  pond  side  with  hook  fashioned  fronv ^ 


a  bent  pin,  and  vritli  a  bottle  by  his  aide  ready  to  receive 
the  tiny  prey.  Aftenvarda,  become  "his  craft's  master," 
be  writes : — 

"  There  is  also  a  little  Gait  coiled  a  eticklebag,  a  Ssh  without  scales, 
buthatli  Ills  body  fenced  with  Bcvoral  prickles.  1  knovi  not  where  he 
dwells  in  winter ;  dot  what  be  is  good  for  in  summer,  hut  only  to  malce 
sport  for  boys  and  women-aQglerB,  and  to  feedothcr  fish  that  bo  fish  of 
prey."     (Part  i.  cii.  Id) 

"  The  Fcarch  with  prickliug  fins  against  the  pike  prepared. 
As  nature  had  thereon  bestow'd  this  stronger  guard. 
His  daintiness  to  keep  (each  curious  palate's  proof) 
From  hia  vile  ravenous  foe :  next  him  1  name  the  rulfe. 
His  Tery  near  ally  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 
In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  bis  next  of  kin." 

(Dbaytos,  Foli/otbion,  song  xxvi.) 

Lelaod  speaks  of  Percbes  in  great  number  in  a  Welsh 
lake  near  Brecknock,  The  perch  was  considered  a  very 
wbolesome  fish,  and  was  recommended  for  invalids.  Perch 
in  jelly  seems  to  have  been  a  fashionable  dish.  The 
perch  was  found  in  all  labea  and  rivers,  with  few  excep- 
tions, throughout  England.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  includes 
among  the  fishes  of  Norfolk — 

"  perca  or  percli,  great  and  amall ;  whereof  such  as  are  taken  in 
lireydon,  on  this  side  Yarmouth,  in  the  mixed  water,  make  a  dlflh  very 
dainty ;  and  I  think,  scarce  to  be  bettered  in  England." 

He  next  mentions  its  "next  of  kin,"  the  Ruffe,  or  Pope — 

"the  aspredo  perca  minor,  and  probably  the  crmua  of  Cardan,  com- 
monly called  a  ruff;  in  great  plenty  In  Norwioli  river, 
and  oven  in  the  stream  of  the  city ;   which   though         Bulb. 
Camden  appropriated  unto  this  city  yet  they  are  also 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,"    (A'ol.  iv.  p,  335.) 

The  ruffe,  or  pope,  saya  Ctivier,  was  firat  noticed  by 
Dr.  Cains,  who  sent  a  drawing  of  a  specimen  found  by 
him  in  the  river  Yare,  near  Norwich,  to  Gcsner,  the  Swiss 
naturalist.     The  name  agpreda,  from  asper,  rough,  was 
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bestowed  on  this  fisli  on  account  of  tlie  haraliness  of  its- 
scales.  The  title  ctrnua  given  by  Cardan  has  been  ex- 
plained by  some  to  signify  the  downward  position  of 
its  head.  Thomas  JIuffett  writes  {EeaJllis  Implement, 
p.  187):- 

"  RuSs  or  ruggela  arc  not  much  uulike  to  perchra,  for  the  goodness 
of  their  lieeh  though  their  akin  he  rougher :  the  beat  live  iu  anDily 
pkees  where  tbej  wax  exceeding  fat  and  sweet," 

Izaak  Walton  endorses  this  opinion  of  (be  fine  flavour  of 
this  little  fish. 

Drayton,  singing  the  praises  of  the  German  Ocean,  thus 
enumerates  the  fish  taken  on  the  cost  coast  of  England  :- 

"  What  fiah  can  any  shore,  or  British  sen-towa  show 
That's  eatable  to  ua,  that  it  doUi  not  bestow 
Abundantly  thureon  ?    The  herring  king  of  aea, 
Tbo  faster  feeding  cod,  the  mackarel  brought  by  Mav, 
The  dainty  sole,  and  plaice,  the  dab,  as  of  their  blood  ; 
The  conger  finely  soua'd,  hot  Biiraracr's  coolest  food ; 
The  whiting  known  to  all,  a  general  wholBsome  dish  ; 
The  gurnet,  rochet,  niayd,  and  mullet,  dainty  fish ; 
The  haddock,  turbet,  bcrt,  fiah  nourishiug  and  strong ; 
The  thornback,  and  the  scate,  provocative  among ; 
The  weaver,  which  althoug  liis  prickles  venom  bo; 
The  fishers  cut  away,  which  bayera  seldom  see : 
Yet  for  the  fiBh  ho  bearf,  'tis  not  accounted  bad ; 
The  sea-tlouuder  ia  here  as  common  as  the  shad ; 
The  sturgeon  cut  to  keggs,  too  big  to  handle  whole, 
Gives  many  a  dainty  bit,  out  of  his  lusty  jole." 

(_Polr)o!hion ,  song  x 

The  finest  Mullets  were  taken  off  the  coast  near 
Arundel  in  Sussex.  Of  the  mullet  Str.  Couch 
writes: — 


SluUet. 


"The  chaise  of  imbecility  brought  agaiust  this  fish  by  Pliny,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  hides  its  head  for  concealment,  and  then  acts 
as  if  persuadeil  that  its  whole  boiiy  was  concealed,  is,  as  Cuvier  has 
remarked,  the  opposite  to  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  these  fishes, 
of  which  the  vigilance  when  exposed  to  observation  is  very  great. 


^ 


although  this  is  accompauied  with  littlo  nppear&Dce  thiLt  trould  lead  ug 
lo  suspect  its  exiBtencc."    (British  Fishes,  1877,  vol,  iii.  p.  8.) 

Montaigoe  {Essay  liv.)  bears  ^litness  to  the  amiable 
character  of  this  little  fish. 

"  Mullets,"  he  writes,  "  when  one  of  llioir  corapftnlona  is  engaged 
a  the  line  over  their  back  ami  with  a  fin  tliey  have  there  indented 
id  saw  it  asunder." 

TLomas  Muffett  (Eealths  Improvement,  p.  ITiS)  tells 
us  that — 

" sca-midleta  differ  little  or  nothing  in  shape  from  barbels,  saving 
thnt  they  are  very  little  or  nothing  bearded, and  those  tlmt  have  beards, 
have  them  onely  on  the  nether  lip." 

Gurnets,  or  Gurnards,  accordbg  to  Muffett  (p.  152), 
"  are  of  two  sorts,  swart  or  reddish  ;  either  of 
them  are  of  a  white,  firm,  dry,  and  wholesome 
siibstance."  By  the  dark  variety  the  piper  is  perhapa 
meant.  It  was  less  common  than  the  red  gnmet.  When 
souseil,  or  pickled,  the  gurnet  was  held  in  low  estimation. 
Fuhtaff  exclaims,  "  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers, 
I  am  a  soused  gurnet "  (1  Hmnj  IV.,  i.  2,  12). 

"  Currs,"  writes  Muffett,  "  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Cajua  to  bo  all  one 
with  our  gurnard ;  but  it  Boniewhat  differeth,  being  of  a  very  finn^ 
whitish,  dry  Bound  ami  wliolcaonie  fleah," 

The  Miller's  Thumb,  or  Bullhead,  is  men-  Muier's 
tioned  by  William  Browne  in  one  of  his  '^^'^^ 
pastoral  poems : — . 

"  The  trout,  the  dace,  the  pike,  llio  breanie. 
The  eele,  that  loves  the  troubled  streamo. 
The  millers  thombe,  the  hiding  loach. 
The  perch,  the  ever  nibbling  roach. 
The  shonts  with  whom  is  Tavie  fraught. 
The  foolish  gudgeon,  quickly  caught. 
And  lost  the  little  minnow-&sh. 
Whose  ohiefe  delight  in  gwvell  is." 

(Brilannia'a  Paslorah,  book  i.  soug  ii.) 
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Yarrell  gives  an  explanation  of  the  name : — 

"Tlie  luind  of  the  iDiller  U  onstantly  under  the  menl-spoutj  to 
1  hy  octuft!  coiilait  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  iDcal 
produoed.  By  a  peculiar  Kovement  the  thumb  spreads  the  sample 
over  the  fingers,  nnd  iflj  therefore,  employed  with  tact,  the  gauge  of  tho 
value  of  the  produce.  Hence  tho  proverh,  'An  honeat  miller  hath  a 
golden  thumb,'  in  reference  W  tho  amount  of  profit  tliat  is  the  rewani 
of  hia  still.  By  incessant  use  in  this  way,  the  miller's  thumb  acquirus 
n  form  which  is  said  to  resemble  exactly  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the 
little  fish  to  constantly  found  in  the  mill-streum."  {British  Fitha, 
vol.  i.  p.  57.) 

Thomas  Nastej  in  his  Le-nleti  Stuffe,  alludes  to  the 
voracity  of  this  small  creature,  which  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size  :— 

"  In  my  exile,  and  irkesome  discontented  abandonmeut,  the  silliest 
miller's  thonibc,  or  contemptible  stickle-back  of  my  enemies,  is  as  busio 
nibbling  about  my  fame,  as  if  I  were  a  dead  man  thronne  amongst 
them  to  feede  upon."    (Barhian  MiietUani/,  voL  vi.  p.  14C.) 

The  Mackerel   used  to   be   included  in   the   list  of 

migratorv  fishes,   but,  according  to  Yarrell. 

Mackerel.        .P  •'  ■  /,_         t^         i  ,■  i       . 

this  was  a  mistake.     It  only  retires  a  short 

distance  from  the  shore,  returning  to  the  shallow  waters 

to  spawn. 

"Warwickshire  now  boasts  that,  although  an  inland 
county,  it  is  the  best  supplied  with  fish.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  may  be  some 
connexion  between  the  condition  of  the  fish  which  reached 
the  market  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Shakspeare's 
frequent  reference  to  its  unsavoury  state.  He  has  but  one 
allusion  to  mackerel,  not  of  the  freshest,  and  in  the  case 
of  this  fish  the  tediousne^s  of  transport  must  have  been 
peculiarly  unfortimate. 

The  Tunny,  a  fish  of  considerable  size,  was  well  known 

,^  to  tho  ancients,  and  has  in  all  times  been 

highly  prized.     It  was  eaten  both  fresh  and 
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salted,  though  from  Bluffctt's  directions  some  skill  seems  1 
to  have  been  required  in  this  preparation. 

"  As  porpeases  must  be  baked  while  they  are  now,  so  tunny  is 
ir  good  till  it  have  bcea  long  pouMrod  [pickled]  with  salt,  vinegar, 
coriander,  and  hot  spices."    (Page  173.) 

According  to  Pliny  a  vast  shoal  of  tunnies  arrayed 
themselves  against  Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  more 
formidable  to  his  army  than  Tyrians,  Indians,  or  Feisians. 
Du  Bartaa  refers  to  this  incident,  but  omits  to  describe 
their  mode  of  warfare : — 

"  Shall  I  omit  the  tunnies,  that  dnrat  met't 
Th'  Eoan  monamhs  never  daunted  fleet. 
And  heard  more  bravely  hia  victorious  [wwra 
Than  the  defendants  of  the  Tyrian  towrs ; 
Or  Porus,  conquered  on  tha  Indian  coast ; 
Or  great  DariuB,  that  three  battels  lost?" 

(Page  40.) 

Montaigne  attributes  mathematical  knowledge  to  this 
fish:— 

"  In  the  manner  of  living  of  the  tunnies,  we  observe  a  nngular 
knowledge  of  the  three  parts  of  mathematicks.  As  to  astrology,  they 
teach  it  men,  for  they  stay  in  the  place  where  they  are  surpris'd  by  the 
Brumal  solstice,  and  never  stir  from  thence  till  the  next  equinox :  for 
which  reason,  Aristotle  himself  attributes  to  them  this  scionce.  As  to 
geometry  and  arithmetick,  they  always  form  their  body  in  the  figure  of 
a.  cube,  every  way  square,  and  make  up  the  body  of  s  battalion,  solid, 
close  and  environed  round  with  sis  equal  sides,  so  tliat  swimming  ia 
this  square  order,  as  largo  behind  as  before;  whoever  in  seeing  them 
can  count  one  rank,  may  easily  number  the  whole  troop,  by  reason 
that  the  depth  is  equal  to  the  breadth,  and  the  breadth  to  the  length." 
(^Ettay  liv.) 

The  Bonito,  or  Striped -bellied  Tunny,  is  similar  to 
the  tunny  in  form,  but  inferior  in  size, 
being  only  thirty  inches  long.  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins,  in  his  description  of  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea, 
speaks    of  three  fiah  which  accompimy  ships    in  the 
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tropics ;  ona  of  these  ia  "  the  Lonito,  or  Spanish  makerill, 
ultogother  like  unto  n  mackerel],  but  that  it  is  somewhat 
more  growne ;  he  is  reasonable  food,  but  dryer  than  a 
mackerell"  (Purcltas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1375),  The  name 
Spanish  mackerel  ia  given  by  Yarrell  to  another  species 
of  fiah.  The  name  Bonito,  according  to  this  author, 
belongs  properly  to  a  species  of  tunny,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  tropical  seas,  and  which  is  especially  noticed 
by  sailors  for  its  inveterate  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish.  In 
a  second  voyage.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  gives  an  account 
of  the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  flying-fish  by  its 
numerous  enemies : — 

"  Tbcro  he  also  of  sea-fisheii,  wbioh  we  saw  coming  along  tlie  const 
fijing,  nliich  are  of  the  bignesso  of  a.  smelt,  the  Uggest  sort  whereof 
have  foiire  wings,  but  the  other  have  but  two :  of  these  woe  sbwo  com- 
iniug  out  of  Giiisea  a  bundred  iu  a  compnnj,  which  hrang  cb&sed  by 
the  gilt-heads,  otherwise  called  the  hoiiitos,  do  to  avoid  thani  the 
better.  Like  tlieir  flight  out  of  the  water,  but  ;et  are  the;  not  able  tij  flie 
faiTo,  because  of  the  drjiiig  of  their  wisgH,  which  serve  them  nut  to  file 
but  when  they  are  moist,  and  therefore,  when  they  can  file  no  further, 
they  fall  into  the  water,  and  having  wet  tlieir  wings,  take  a  new  flight 
agnine.  These  be  of  bignesae  like  a  cnrpe,  aud  in  colour  Uke  a  maka- 
rell,  but  it  in  the  swiflest  fish  in  swimraiiig  that  is,  and  foUoweth  her 
prey  very  fiercely,notonly  in  the  water,  but  also  out  of  the  water,  foras 
the  flying  fiah  takcth  her  flight,  so  dotli  this  bonito  leapo  after  them, 
and  taketh  them  sometimes  above  the  water.  There  were  some  of 
these  bonitoa,  which  being  galled  by  a  fisgig,  did  foiloiv  our  shippo 
comming  out  of  Guinea  500  leagues.  There  ia  a  sea-fowle  also  that 
cbuseth  this  flying  fish  as  well  as  the  bonito:  for  as  the  flying  fish 
takcth  her  flight,  so  doth  this  fowls  pursue  to  take  her,  which  is  a 
greater  pleasure  then  hawking,  for  both  the  flights  are  as  pleasant,  and 
also  more  often  then  an  hundred  times  ;  for  the  fowie  can  die  no  way, 
but  one  oj  other  lighteth  in  her  pawes,  ihe  numlier  of  them  are  bo 
abundant.  There  is  an  innumerable  yoong  frie  of  these  flying  fishes, 
which  commonly  koepe  about  the  ship,  and  ore  not  so  big  as  butter- 
flies, and  yet  by  flying  do  avoid  the  uusatiablenesse  of  the  bonito." 
iBakluyi,  vol.  iii.  i\  (llli.) 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  an  error  in 
_.  the  above  account.  The  tish  whose  existence  Is  thus  embit* 
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tered  by  double  persecntion,  has  no  power  of  flight  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  woril.  According  to  modern  ob- 
servers, the  length  of  time  which  it  can  remain  in  the  air 
is  determined  by  the  power  of  the  spring  which  it  makes 
on  leaving  the  water.  The  motion  ia  more  that  of  a 
leap  than  of  a  flight,  and  cannot  be  prolonged  after  the 
original  impetus  has  diminished. 

The  Sword-fish,  or  Xiphias  of  Spenser,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  from  a  speci-  _.  ■  v 
men  taken  in  his  neighbourhood  :— 

"  A  BWorJ-fiah, entangled  lu  tbe LcrriQg-netaat  Yarmouth, agreeable 
unto  the  Icod  [picture]  in  Johns  ton  lU,  with  a  smooth  Bwonl,  not  uiillkc 
the  gladitu  of  RondeletiuR,  about  a  yard  and  &  half  long;  no  teeth ; 
eyes  very  remftrkable;  enclosed  m  a  hnrd  cartilagiuous  covercle,  about 
the  bignesM  of  n  good  apple."    (Vol.  iv,  ji.  326.) 

0Iau9  Magnus,  on  the  contrary,  has  drawn  on  hts  own 
imagination,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  pointed  snout, 
the  account  ha  gives  of  this  fish  is  wrong  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  mouth  of  the  sword-fish  is  a  mete  slit,  and 
the  projection  of  the  upper  jaw  would  effectually  baffle 
^uy  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  inquisitive  mariner  to  look 
into  it. 

"  ITie  sword-fisli,"  he  wriCea,  "  ia  like  no  other,  but  in  flomething  it 
is  like  a  whale.  He  hath  as  i^ly  a  head  as  an  owl :  bia  mouth  is 
wondrous  deep,  as  a  vast  pit,  whereby  he  terrifies  and  drives  away 
those  that  look  into  it.  His  eyes  are  horrible,  hia  back  wedgo-fasliioo, 
or  elevated  like  a  sword  ;  liis  snout  is  pointed."    (Page  228.) 

This  fish  is  said  to  pursue  the  whale,  and  to  pierce  it  with 
its  beak-liko  weapon,  but  no  motive  has  been  discovered 
for  this  wanton  attack.  It  also  dashes  against  the  sides 
of  ships,  probably  mistaking  them  for  whales,  piercing 
the  timbers  for  some  inches. 

The  Yellow  Skulpin  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  fishes  to  be  seen  on  our  coasts,  and  not 


very  uncommon.    It  is  yellow,  with  delicate 
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blue  anil  purple  markinga,  and  is  called  in  Sussex  tlie 
lizard  flsh.  Modern  names  for  it  are  yellow  gurnard, 
gemmeous  dragonet,  gowdie,  and  golden  skulpin. 

"  This  flsh,"  writes  Mr,  Couch,  "  ia  common  iu  the  Mediternmean, 
Hnd  muBt  therefore  hove  been  kiiown  to  the  ancients,  but  from  their 
want  of  precision  on  subjects  of  nntuml  history,  it  is  not  eoe?  to  jiro- 
uounce  whether  it  be  the  same  with  t]ie  species  known  to  them  by  the 
name  of  callionymui,  which  is  the  term  adopted  by  Linnieus  as  the 
designation  of  the  genus  in  which  the  yellow  skulpin  is  arranged.  Some 
fish  which  bore  thitt  name  is  referred  to  by  Aristopliancs,  as  HutTiciently 
known  for  (wpular  allusion  by  the  supposed  property  of  possesfing  a 
large  abundance  of  gall.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  AriBtotle,  and  in  later 
times  by  jElian.  PUny  further  tells  us  that  with  the  Itomana,  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  callionymuii,  it  was  known  as  the  aranotaypus, 
tit  sky-gaEer,  because  its  eyes  ivere  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  their 
vision  directed  upward.  Tiiin  latter  circumstance,  in  connection  with 
the  former  name,  which  recognises  the  l»auty  of  its  aiipearance,  may 
be  supposed  to  point  to  the  yellow  skulpin,  which  auswecB  to  both  tlic 
[larticuIarB."    (Briliih  FiiJica,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.) 

Du  Eartas,  who  no  doubt  drew  moat  of  his  descrip- 
tions from  classical  sources,  makes  still  clearer  the  identity 
of  this  fish  by  taking  notice  of  its  lengthened  fin ;  though 
if  we  interpret  the  word  admire,  to  wonder  at,  his  lines 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  ugly  sea-angler. 

"01  who  can  here  sufficiently  admire 
That  gaping-fisU  whose  glistening  eyes  aspire 
Still  toward  heav'n ;  as  if  lieueath  the  skies 
He  found  no  object  worthy  of  his  eyes. 
As  the  woiid|iecker,  his  long  tongue  doth  Ull 
Out  of  the  clov'n  pipe  of  his  homy  bill, 
To  catch  the  emeta ;  when,  b^uil'd  with-all, 
The  busie  swarms  about  it  creep  and  crawl : 
Th'  urano-scope,  so,  hid  in  mud,  doth  put 
Out  of  his  gullet  a  long  limber  gut. 
Most  like  unto  a  little  vonn  (at  right) 
Where-at,  efl-soons,  many  small  fishes  bite : 
Which  thor-withall  this  angler  swallows  straight, 
Alwaiea  self-armeii  with  hook,  line,  and  bait." 

(Page  4 
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Muffett  calls  the  Cod  a  great  sea-wbtting.     This  fish 
was  called)  at  different  stages  of  its  growth,  a 
Tvhitling,  codling,  and  cod.     In  the  north  of 
Britain  it  was  called  a  keeling,  in  the  south  a  cod,  and  in 
the  west  a  melnell. 

Mr.  Daniel  writes  {Burcd  Sports,  vol.  ii,  p.  29) : — 

"  Tho  greater  fisheries  of  cod  were  on  tlie  coast  of  Iceland,  and  of  our 
western  isles,  before  tbo  dlBcuvery  uf  Newfoundland.  That  discover; 
took  place  by  Cabot,  about  the  year  1500;  and  although  tha  English 
begau  settling  there  tneuty  years  aftenrardx,  tho  fishery  did  not  fiouriah 
until  15TT,  when  England  had  Che  least  share  of  iL  Mr.  Anderson,  in 
liis  Eiatory  tif  Cummeree,  aaya  the  French  begun  to  fish  there,  and, it 
is  somewhere  asserted,  that  their  first  pretence  for  fishing  for  cod  in 
these  seas,  was  only  lo  supply  on  English  convent  with  that  article. 
NotwithsLinding  this  intrusion,  about  1625,  Devonshire  alone  employed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shipx,  and  8000  persons  at  Newfoundland  for  six 
luonths  in  the  year." 

lago'a  reference  to  this  fish — 

"  She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  m  frail 
To  change  the  cod's  liead  for  the  salmon's  tail " 

COtte«o,ii.  1,155), 

has  been  quoted  by  some  writers  to  prove  that  the  dis- 

taneo  from  which  the  cod  was  brought  rendered  it  a  deli- 
cacy superior  even  to  salmon.  Mr.  Couch,  on  the  con- 
trary, interprets  the  passage  to  mean  tbat^ — 

"  ill  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  salmon  at  table  was  accounted  a  matter 
of  fashion,  in  which  a  person  of  ordinary  runk  might  be  tempted  to 
ape  the  rich  and  the  great."     {British  Fishes,  vol.  Jv.  p.  1114.) 

He  objects,  however,  to  the  incongruity  of  placing  the 
reference  in  the  mouth  of  one  to  whom  the  cod  could 
scarcely  have  been  known.  The  grcmt  abundance  of 
salmon  at  this  period  makes  it  probable  that  the  former, 
view  is  correct.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  Household  Book 
for  the  forty-third  year  of  her  reign,  we  find  an  entry, 
"Item,  tho  master  cookea  have  to  fee  all  the  salmons' 
tailea." 
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"  Here  swimmes  the  pearch,  the  cuttle  and  the  stocke-fish, 
That  with  a  wooden  staffe  is  often  beaten." 

(Chester,  Love's  Martyr,  p.  99.) 

Stockfish  is  here  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  fish,  bnt  no  such 
species  is  found  in  the  works  of  modem  naturalists.  Cot- 
grave  says  it  was  a  small  kind  of  cod,  called  a  melwell, 
or  keeling,  which  was  dried  for  winter  use,  but  the  name 
was  not  confined  to  dried  cod.  Stow,  in  his  Survey  of 
London  (p.  32),  quotes  from  a  book  of  household 
accounts,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  :  "  For  six  thousand 
eight  hundred  stockfishes,  so  called  for  dried  fishes  of  all 
sorts,  as  lings,  habardines,  and  other,  £41  6s.  7d."  Stock- 
fish was  eyidently  uncommonly  tough  eating,  and  had  to- 
be  pummelled  on  a  stone  before  it  could  be  penetrated  by 
human  teeth.  Stephano  thus  threatens  Trinculo,  who  has^ 
irritated  Caliban  past  endurance  : — 

"  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt  the  monster  one 
word  further,  and,  hy  this  hand,  I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  o*  doors,  and 
make  a  stockfish  of  thee."    (^Tempest,  iii.  2,  78.) 

Thomas  Mufictt,  in  his  Healths  Improvement  (p.  170) ^ 
informs  us  that — 

"  Stockfish  whilst  it  is  unbeaten  is  called  buckhorne,  because  it  is 
so  tough;  when  it  is  beaten  upon  the  stock,  it  is  termed  stockfish. 
Erasmus  thinketh  it  to  be  callcKl  stockfish,  because  it  nourishcth  no 
more  than  a  dryed  stock :  wherefore  howsoever  it  be  sod,  buttered,  fried, 
or  baked,  and  made  both  toothsomer  and  delectable  by  good  and 
chargeable  cookery ;  yet  a  stone  will  be  a  stone,  and  an  ape  an  ape, 
howsoever  the  one  be  set  up  for  a  saint,  and  the  other  apparelled  like^ 
a  judge." 

The  Latin  name  given  to  this  commodity,  ocellus  ariduSy 
also  denotes  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

Stockfish  was  considered  inferior  even  to  salt  fish. 
An  account  is  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  in  his  work 
on  The  North- West  Peninsula  of  Iceland,  1867  (p.  11), 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  xminviting  article  of  diet  is 
prepared  in  that  island  in  recent  times.    A  very  similar 
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process    was    probably   adopted    by    our   medieval    an- 
cestors 1 — 

"  Dried  fisli  is  tlie  most  extensively  used  article  of  food ;  and  ling 
and  cod  are  the  most  deaired  eorts.  When  caught,  tliey  nre  split 
upea  and  hitng  ujwn  lines  or  eiposed  on  the  shore  to  the  cold  winds 
and  the  hot  sun ;  this  rendera  them  perfectly  hard,  and  they  keep 
godd  for  years.  In  this  dried  state  it  is  pnmmclled  on  a  stone  nnvilj 
with  a  sort  of  atedge  hararaer,  formed  by  a  round  stone  with  a  hole 
drilled  through  it  for  the  handle  to  pass  through;  but,  even  after  this 
severe  ordeal,  it  requires  Icelandic  teeth  and  skill  to  ent  it.  Butter 
and  stock-fish  form  the  ordinary  Icelandic  dinner.  After  the  pummel- 
ling, the  fisli  is  cut  up,  or  torn  into  strips  of  a  convenient  width  to  go 
into  the  mouth.  The  butter  is  not  spread  on  the  fish,  but  the  two  are 
consuined  in  alternate  mouthfuls." 

The  stockfiah,  or  cod,  was  borno  as  a  cbargci  by  tbe 
King  of  Denmark. 

The  Haddock,  as  well  as  the  dory,  was  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  Peter-fish,  from  the  legend 
that  money  was  found  in  ita  mouth  by  the 
saint  who  left  the  impress  of  his  finger  and  thumb  on  the 
fish's  sides.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  ehoice  of 
this  fish  to  perpetuate  this  incident  was  somewhat  uufor- 
ttmate,  aa  it  does  not  exist  iu  the  seas  of  the  country 
■  where  the  miracle  was  performed.  It  is,  moreoTer,  a  salt- 
water inhabitant. 

The  haddock  was  plentiful  all  round  the  coast  of 
Britain,  and  was  valuable  aa  an  article  of  food,  though 
not  considered  a  delicacy.  It  was  dressed  with  a  sauce 
compounded  of  vinegar,  powder  of  cinnamon,  and  ginger. 
Thomas  Hey  wood  writes:— 

"  We'll  niake  the  sea  their  gr.ives,  otid  themselves  food 
For  the  sea  worme  ciill'd  hiiddiKk." 

[1/  Ton  know  not  Me,  Toa  know  Nobodi/.) 

The   Whiting   was  served  with   garlic,  or   mustard, 
vinegar,  and  pepper.     Young  whitings  were     -rhi.;^ 
called  whiting  mops.    Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
write,  "  They  will  swim  their  measure  like  whiting  mopfl^  1 
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aa  if  their  feet  were  fins"  (Love's  Cure,  U.  2).  The 
wotd  mop  was  used,  says  Narea,  as  a  diminutive,  and 
term  of  endearment,  as  is  shown  by  the  following,  from 
Pattenham's  Arte  of  English  Poesi£ : — 

"  UndersbujiUog  by  thiit  ward  mojtpe  a  litle  prety  Udj,  or  tender 
young  thiug.  For  so  wo  call  liltte  fishes,  that  be  not  come  to  tliMT 
(iill  groivtb  mopptt,  as  wliiting  inuppcs,  gurnard  muppea." 

The  whiting  appears  in  company  with  other  i 
some  Terses   oncomplimentaiy  to  ladies,  included  in  i 
Collection  of  songs  and  carols,  published  about  the  y 
1490:— 

"  Wben  wlLytyngea  do  walke  foreates  to  cliase  Lertys ; 
Aud  heryngea  tlier  hornuya  in  forestes  boldly  blow; 
And  mamiEattes  [mannosets]  morn  in  mores  and  lakys ; 
And  gurnardes  scbot  fokoe  owt  of  a  croso  bow ; 
And  goHlyngea  huut  tbo  wolfs  to  overthrow ; 
And  aprates  ber  aperyu  Iq  annys  of  defeas ; 
Than  put  women  iu  trust  and  coofydens." 

(Ed.  Percy  Soc.,  vol.  sjiii,  ]).  67.) 

The   Hake  was  a   very   abundant  fish.     It   was   the 

cheapest  fare  that  could  be  procured,  and  was 

valued  accordingly.     When  dried  an ' 

it   was    called    Poor- John.      At    the    sight   of    Calibe 

crouching  in  fear  on  the  sands,  Trinculo  exclaims  :- 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  u  man  or  a  fiah  !    Dead  or  alive  ? 
he  smellH  liko  a,  fish ;  a  verj-  aucleat  and  fish-like  smell;  a  kind  of  n 
t)f  the  newest  Poor-John."    {Tempest,  il  2,  26.) 

A  servant  in  Massinger's  play,  The  Benegado  (i.  1.J 
replies  to  his  master's  query  as  to  his  religion  : — 

"  Troth,  to  answer  truly, 
I  would  not  bo  of  one  that  should  commaDd  me 
To  feed  upon  Poor-John,  when  I  see  iiheaaaata 
And  partridges  on  the  table." 

Another    name  for  this  fish  was    the  Sea-pike  orl 
MerlQce. 


TJte  Ling. 

The  hake  frei^uently  pursued  the  shoals  ot  hemngB 
and  drove  them  away  from  the  coast ;  hence  the  proverb,  • 
"  What  we  gain  in  haks  we  luso  in  herring." 

The  Ling  was  another  very  useful  fish.     In  appear* 

B  it  was  not  uulike  a  small  cod.  An  oil, 
says  Yorrell,  was  extracted  from  the  liver  of 
this  fish,  as  well  as  from  the  cod,  which  was  used  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism.  This  oil  was  used  also  hy  poor 
people  to  supply  their  lamps, 

Mnffett  writes : — 

"  LiDg  pcrliaps  looks  for  great  ostoUiog,  being  counted  tiie  beefe  of 
tlie  sea,  and  standing  every  fisU  day  (as  a  cold  supporter)  at  my  Lord 
Maiora  table;  yet  is  it  nothing  but  a  long  cod;  whereof  tha  greater 
siaeJ  ix  called  organs  ling,  and  the  other  codling,  because  it  ia  do 
longer  than  a  cod,  and  yet  hath  the  (iiste  of  ling:  whilst  i: 
h  called  greenfish,  whan  it  is  salted  it  is  called  ling,  perha]»  of  lyinge, 
because  the  hunger  it  lyeth  (beiug  conveuieutly  turned,  and  the  peace- 
straw  often  shifted  wherein  it  lyetb),  the  better  it  is,  wasing  in  the 
cod  aa  yellow  as  the  gold  nohle,  at  which  time  they  are  worth  a  noble 
a  piece.  They  are  taken  oidy  in  the  far  Northern  Seaa,  where  the 
biggest  and  sweetest  live ;  but  codlings  are  taken  in  groat  plenty  neer 
to  Bedwell  in  Northumberhndshire."  {Beailh*  Improvement,  p.  155.) 
"In  the  Itutiand  Fapera,  printed  fur  the  Camden  Society,  wo  are 
told,"  writes  Mt,  Couch  (Britith  Fiihes,  vol.  iii.  p.  90),  "  Tiiat  on  the 
vidt  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V,  to  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vin.,  salted  ling  was  among  the  principal  matters  provided  for  tha 
entertainment  of  the  guests. .  .  .  Although  the  taste  appears  to  bavs 
declined  in  tlio  reign  of  the  first  James,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
maintained  its  ground ;  fur,  among  the  pieces  of  merriment  of  this 
king,  he  is  said  tu  have  professed  that  if  his  royal  brother  of  the  lower 
regions  should  be  pleased  ti>  visit  him,  his  dinner  should  consist  of  a 
pole  of  ling  and  mustard,  with  another  etjual  favourite  of  bis,  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  for  digestion.  According  U.'  Fuller  (^Worthits  of  England), 
the  extent  of  the  udventure  was  equal  to  the  value  set  on  the  fish. 
Referring  to  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  civil  war,  he  says, '  We  ars 
sensible  of  the  decay  of  so  many  towns  on  our  north-east  sea,  Uartle- 
jiool,  ^Vhitebay,  Dridlington,  Scarborough,  and  gencrall  all  from  New~ 
castle  to  Harewich,  which  formerly  set  out  yearly,  as  I  am  informed, 
two  hundred  ships  and  upwards,  imployed  in  the  fisheries,  but  chiefly 
fur  the  Ukiug  of  ling,  that  noble  fish.' " 
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The  Plaice  was  found  evprpvhere  in  grent  abundance. 
The  peculiar  coimtenance  of  tliis  fish  early 
attracted  notice.  "  Hia  mouth  shrinks  side- 
ways like  a  ecomful  plaice,"  writes  Hall  (Satires,  b.  iv. 
sat,  i.).  Muffett  writes,  "  Plaise  (called  the  sea-sparrows, 
because  they  are  brown  above  and  white  beneath)  are  of 
good,  wholesome,  and  fine  nourishment "  (p.  1(54). 

Taste  seems  to  have  changed  regarding  the  proper 
season  for  eating  this  fish.  Yarrell  says  the  plaice  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  finest  condition  for  the  table  at  the  end 
of  May,  but  Harrison  gives  as  its  season  February  and 
March.     It  was  generally  served  with  wine  sauce. 

The  opinion  was  once  held  that  the  plaice  was  pro- 
duced from  a  small  crustacean  animal  of  the  shrimp  kind. 
Modem  discoverers,  writes  Mr.  Couch,  have  explained  this 
notion,  from  the  fact  that  the  ova  is  deposited  in  places 
frequented  by  shrimps;  it  frequently  adheres  to  the 
under  portion  of  these  shrimps,  at  times  when  the  parent 
plaice  is  seeking  to  devour  them. 

The  Flounder  was  taken  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water, 

and  was  one  of  the   commonest  of  the  flat 

fish.     It  was  called  tlio  butt  at  Yormouth. 

and  the  flook,  or  fleiik,  in  other  parts.     It  was  caught  all 

round  the  coast,  and  in  the  raouth  of  large  rivers,  which 

it  also  ascended  for  some  distance. 

Drayton,  writing  of  the  Severn,  says  : — 


"The  flounder  amooth  (ind  fiat,  in  other  rivers  caught, 
Perhaps  iii  gtealer  t^tore,  yet  better  nre  not  thought." 

{Palyoibiva,  song  xxvL)^ 


Dame  Juliana  Berners  observes  that  the  flounder,  like 

the  plaice,  is  a  ground  feeder  :— 

"  The  flounJer  k  an  holsom  fysshe  nnd  a  free,  onil  a  subtyll  bytei 
in  his  jnanere :  for  cumynly  wluiu  ho  Boukyth  his  meet«  he  fedy th  at 
grtiunde,  and  therfore  yo  must  angle  to  hym  n-yth  a  grounde  lync 
lyenge." 


I 
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Sad  B^siiU  of  Sneerhtr/. 

Enumerating  the  commodities  of  Newfoundlond,  one   , 
Purchas's  pilgrims  writes :  —  I 

"  As  touching  the  kindea  of  fisb  beside  cod,  there  ure  lierriug, 
salmons,  thornebacke,  plase,  or  mther  wee  shouU  call  thoni  flounders,    ' 
dog-fisli,  Bud  another  most  excellent  of  taste  cnlletl  of  us  »  cat." 

The  flounder  and  the  plaice  had  their  odd-shaped 
mouths  bestowed  upon  them,  according  t(»  Nashe  (Lenten 
Stuffs,  Harl,  Misc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  170),  for  sneering  at  the   j 
elevation  of  the  herring  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  5imy  j 
trib^: — 

*Noiie  wonne  the  day  in  thia  but  the  herring;  whom  al  thdr 
clamorous  euffniges  salut«d  nith  Vive  le  Roy, '  Ood  save  the  King,  God 
save  the  King;'  anve  only  the  playaa  and  the  hutto,  that  made  wry 
mouthes  at  him,  and,  for  their  mocking,  have  wry  mouthes  ever  since ; 
nud  the  herring  ever  liince  wears  a  curonct  on  his  head,  in  Uikcn  that 
hw  is,  as  he  is." 

The  dab,  mentioned  by  Drayton,  was  distingnished 
from  the  flounder  chiefly  by  the  rougliness  of  its  skin. 

The  Holibut,  or  Halybut,  was  a  fish  taken  in  the 
northern  seas,  chiefly  yaluablo  for  its  large  _ 
Size.  Un  grand  occasions  this  nsh  was  cooked 
whole,  and  set  up  as  an  ornamental  dish.  As  specimens 
have  been  occasionally  taken  weighing  three  hundred 
pounds,  it  must  have  formed  a  striking  feature  at  a 
banc[uet. 

"Turhuts,  which  some  call  the  Sea-!>heasanl,"  Muffett  informs  U 
(p.  172),  "  were  in  old  times   accounted  so  good  and 
delicate  that  this  proverb  grew  upon  them.  Nihil  ad      Inxbot. 
rhomAwn ;  that  is  to  say,  what  is  all  this  in  comparison 
of  a  tnrbutt.    Veriiy,  whilst  they  be  young  (al  which  time  tUey  nra  1 
cjilled  butts),  their  flesh  is  moist,  tender,  white,  and  iileasaiil." 

"  Soles,  or  Tongue  Fishes,  are  counted  the  partridges  j 
of  the  sea,  and  the  fittest  meat  of  all  other 
for  sick  folks  "  (Muffett,  p.  IGS). 
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The  Brill  was  generally  known  by  the  names  Bert,.. 
Bret,  or  Bnrt  Fish.  It  was  found  in  the 
localitiea  as  the  tutbot,  but  waa  more  common,, 
and  consequently  not  so  much  esteemed. 

The  Dory,  us  well  us  the  haddock,  claimed  the  name 

of  St.  Peter's  Fish,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

This  is  probably  the  fish  referred  to  by  Sir 

Thomas  Browne,  though  he  does  not  give  the  English 


I 
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"Tlio/aifr  liion'niM,  sometimes  found  very  laj^a,  answering 
figure  of  RondclotiuE,  ntiicb  though  he  mcutioneth  it  as  a  rare  Rah,  and 
lobe  founU  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gaditaoe  Ocean,  yet  we  oftanmeet 
it  ill  these  seas,  coinnuinlf  citlled  a  Petec-fish,  having  one  black  spot  on 
either  side  the  bedy;  conceived  the  perpetual  signature,  from  the 
imprassion  of  Kt.  Peter's  fingerH,  or  to  resemblD  the  two  pieces  of  money 
which  St  Peter  twk  out  of  this  fisli ;  remarkable  also  from  its  dispro- 
portianable  mouth,  and  many  hard  prickles  about  other  parts."  (V<dt 
iv.  p.  330.) 

The  probable  derinition  of  the  name  of  this  fish  is  from 
the  French  clorve,  on  iiccount  of  its  golden  tinge,  Harrison 
spells  it  dorrcie,  and  other  authors  dorray,  dorrey,  doree, 
and  dorn.  The  name  John  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  this  fish  by  Quin,  the  actor  and  epicure,  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem  for  its  good  qualities.  We  meet  with  this 
name,  however,  in  the  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  poor 
fiddler,iQ  Bishop  Earle's^io'ocosniojrapAy.the  first  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1G28 :  "  Hunger  is  the  greatest 
pain  he  takes,  except  a  broken  head  sometimes,  and  tba 
labouring  John  Dory  "  (p.  170,  ed.  Philip  Bliss,  1811). 
Mr.  Bliss  explains  the  name  to  mean  a  tnne. 


Abundance  of  Salmon. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Fluellen  speaks  "bat  by  guess"  wlien  ho 
volnnteers  the  information  that — 

"thero  is  tt  river  ra  Macetlon;  and  thore  is  also  moreover  a  river  at 
Monmouth :  it  \s  called  Wye,  at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  ray 
praicE  what  is  tha  name  of  the  other  river;  but  'Us  all  one, 'tis  alike  w 
my  fingers  Is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  Snlmons  in  both."  (Bmiy  7^ 
iv.  7,  27.) 

Mr.  John  Booth,  speaking  of  tho  myth,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  salmon  being  at  one  time  so  plentiful  in  our 
English  rivers  that  parents  stipulated  that  their  children, 
when  bound  apprentices,  should  not  be  dieted  on  this  fish 
more  than  twice  in  the  week,  asks  if  the  stipulation,  if 
over  made,  may  not  have  been  against  fish  generally,  and 
not  against  salmon  in  particular.  Herrings,  eeb,  cod, 
plaice,  and  other  kinds  of  white  fish  were  common  enough* 
!ind  were  much  cheaper  food  than  meat,  fresh  or  salt. 
Salmon,  he  contends,  always  fetched  a  good  price  com- 
pared with  other  articles  of  food  (Nolea  and  Queries,  vol. 
Ti.,  3rd  series,  p.  13). 

Pynes  Moryson,  in  his  European  tour,  1591,  finds 
salmon  so  plentiful  in  Hamburg  that  a  stipulation  was 
there  made  by  tho  servants  that  they  should  not  be 
expected  to  eat  this  fish  more  than  twice  a  week.  Perhaps 
the  fish  may  have  been  dried  and  imported,  or  the  li" 
contract  may  have  been  made   by  German  servants 
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England.  In  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  time,  ftt  least,  the 
salmon  was  do  longer  common,  though  "  many,"  he  writes, 
"  are  taken  in  the  Ouse ;  in  the  Buro  or  North  River ;  in 
the  Wavenoy  or  South  Kiver ;  in  the  Noi'wich  Kiver  but 
seldom  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  334).  Captain  Franck,  a  Cromwellian 
trooper,  writing  in  1658,  states  that  the  price  of  a  salmon 
formerly  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  sixpence  sterling, 
and  he  repeats  the  tradition  regarding  apprentices.  Defoe 
also  corroborates  the  statement  that  servants  declined  to 
eat  this  fish  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  These  stories,  if 
true,  only  indicate  tlie  abundance  of  salmon  in  particular 
localities:  the  difficulty  of  transport  would  necessarily 
make  this  fish  cheap  when  taken  in  great  numbers.  Mr. 
Alexander  Russel,  the  salmon's  biographer,  observes,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  confirmation  for  this  tradition,  bo 
often  repeated,  and  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  into  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  England  and 
Wales,  ISGO,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
these  indentures  of  apprentices,  though  they  met  with 
persons  who  declared  they  had  seen  such  documents.  He 
tells  a  story  of  a  Highland  laird  of  the  last  century, 
who,  going  to  u  London  hotel  with  his  gilly,  ordered, 
from  motives  of  economy,  a  beef-steak  for  himself,  and 
"  salmon  for  the  laddie."  On  reckoning  with  his  host, 
he  discovered  to  his  annoyance  that  he  had  to  pay  a 
shilling  for  his  own  dinner,  and  a  guinea  for  "  the  laddie's  "* 
(The  Salmon,  p.  9G,  1874). 

Thomas  Fuller  writes  that  the  salmon  is— 
"adaintie  and  wliolcaoine  fish,  and  a  double  riddle  in  nature;  first, 
for  its  inviwble  feeding,  uo  man  alive  ever  found  any  meat  in  the  maw 
Iboreof.  Secondly,  for  its  strange  leaping  (or  flying  rather),  bo  that 
some  will  have  them  termed  galmons,  i.  aalieudo.  Being  both  bow  and 
arrow,  it  will  shoot  it  selio  out  of  the  water  an  incredible  heighth  and 
length."     (Worthies  0/ Sngland,  vol  i.  p.  446.) 

Drayton  has  an  account  of  the  method  by  which  the 
salmon  ascends  mountain  streams : — 


Names  of  Salmon. 

"When  as  the  salmou  seeks  a  fresher  streajn  to  find. 
Which  from  the  sea  comes  yearly  by  his  kind, 
As  he  in  steasoa  grows,  and  aterai  the  watry  tract, 
Wliere  Tivy  fulliug  down  doth  malce  a,  cataract, 
Fore'd  by  the  rlaing  rocks  that  there  her  course  oppose, 
As  though  within  their  bounds  they  meant  her  to  incloao 
Bere,  when  the  lalmuriag  fish  doth  at  the  foot  arrive. 
And  finds  that  by  his  strength  but  vainly  he  doth  strive. 
His  tail  lakes  in  his  mouth,  ani  bending  like  a  bow, 
'Hiat's  to  the  compass  drawn,  aloft  himself  doth  throw ; 
Then  springing  at  his  height,  as  doth  a  little  wand. 
That,  bended  end  to  end,  and  flirted  from  the  hand, 
Far  off  it  self  doth  cast ;  so  doth  the  salmon  vaut. 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersaut 
Ue  instantly  assays ;  and  from  hi»  nimble  ring. 
Still  yerking,  never  leaves,  until  himself  he  fling 
Above  the  streamfid  top  of  the  surrouixled  heap." 

{Pdydbioa,  eong  iii 


Harrison  giyea  the  different  names  l)y  which  the 
salmoa  was  known  at  the  Buccessivs  stages  of  ite  exist- 
ence :  "The  first  year  a  gravelin,  and  commonlie  so  big 
OS  an  herring,  the  second  a  salmon  peule,  the  third  a 
png,  and  the  fourth  a  salmon."  Thia  fish  has  received 
a  variety  of  names  in  the  different  localities  in  which 
it  is  taken.  According  to  Yarrell  {Britisli  Fishes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  155)— 

"  the  smolt  or  young  salmon  is  by  the  fishermen  of  some  rivers  called 
a  Uspnng,  and  various  couplets  refer  to  the  fish  as  well  as  to  the  ti 
nnd  circumstances  under  which  the  descent  is  made : — 

'  The  lust  spring  floods  that  happen  in  May, 
Carry  the  salmon  fry  dowo  to  the  sea.' 

Under  three  poun<ls  weight,  they  are  called  salmon  peal.  The  laspring 
of  some  rivers  is  the  young  of  the  true  salmon,  but  in  others  it  is  only 
^  parr.    A  grilse  is  a  young  salmon  that  lias  not  spowned." 

In  John  Dennys's  poem  on  angling,  published  before 
1613,  several  names  of  fish  occur,  some  of  which  are  ' 
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now  considered  to  belong  to  the  salmon  at  difforent 


"  And  vitli  lliis  bail  liatli  uftoo  taken  bin 
The  Bfttmon  fair,  of  river  &Hh  the  best ; 
The  Bhod  that  in  the  springtime  cometh  in ; 
Tlie  luani  swift,  tliat  is  not  set  by  leant ; 
The  bother  sweet,  the  pleasant  ftounder  thin ; 
The  ped,  the  tweat,  the  hotting,  and  the  rest. 
With  many  more,  that  in  the  deep  doth  lie 
Of  Avon,  Usk,  uf  Severn  and  of  Wye." 

(Abbes's  English  Oaraei;  vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

Of  the  snant,  Bewant,  or  slmiii,  Muffett  writeB  :— 


I 
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"ShuiDSseem  mito  me  a  kind  of  i^almou,  whereof  plenty  is  taken  id 
the  river  running  by  Cardifie  Castle :  but  it  fur  surpasseth  the  Hlmon 
as  much  in  goodness,  as  it  u  suriASsed  by  him  in  length  and  great- 
ness."    (Eeallli»  Improvement,  p.  187.) 

The  name  iewin  is  given  by  modem  authora  to  the  bull 
or  grey  trout.  The  bocher,  or  botcher,  is  a  aalmon  over  a 
year  old,  which  has  accomplished  "a  journey  to  the  sea. 
The  botcher  is  smaller  and  more  delicate  in  shape  than 
the  salmon,  and  weighs  from  three  to  twelve  pounds. 
The  peel  is  also  a  two-year-old  salmon.  Izaak  Walton 
writes  (part  i.  cb,  8) : — 

"I  might  here,, before  I  take  my  leave  of  the  salmon,  tell  you  that 
there  is  more  ttuin  one  sort  of  tbem,  as,  iinraely,  a  Ucim,  anil  another 
called  in  some  places  a  aamltt,  or  by  some  a  tkegger ;  but  these,  and 
others  which  I  forbear  to  name,  may  be  fish  of  another  kind,  and  differ 
as  we  know  a  herring  and  a  pilchard  do,  which,  I  tbink,3re  as  different 
as  the  rivers  in  which  they  treed,  and  must,  by  me,  b«  left  to  the 
disquisitions  of  meu  of  more  leisure,  and  of  greater  abilities  than  I 
profess  myself  to  have," 

"The  wary  Trout  that  thrives  against  the  stream" 
^^^         was  sufficiently  common.   According  to  Izaak 
Walton — 

"  Gesner  says,  his  name  is  of  German  oflspring ;  and  he  says  he  is  a 
fish  that  feeds  clean  and  purely,  in  the  swiftest  etreams,  and  o 
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iijinieBt  graTel ;  and  liiat  lie  may  justly  contend  with  all  (resh-walcr 
lish  ;  iiE  the  mullett  nmy  with  all  sea-fish,  for  preMilency  and  daiati- 
11CRH  of  tAste ;  and  that  being  iu  right  Heason,  the  most  ilfunty  palates 
liave  allowed  precedency  to  him."    (Part  I,  eh,  4.) 

Drayton  alao  gives  the  trout  the  first  place  among 
fish:— 

"  The  trout  by  nature  mark'd  with  many  a  crimson  spot. 
Ah  though  she  curious  were  \n  him  iibovo  the  rest, 
jVud  of  frosh-watcr  fisli,  did  note  him  for  (he  best." 

{Polyolbion,  song  xivi.) 

Jluffett  writes :  — 

"TroutsaresogreatlnNortliumborlttDd,  that  they  soem  thicker  tlieu 
KUmons,  and  are  therefore  colled  bull-trouts;  there  are  especially  two 
itortn  of  them,  red  trouts  resonihllng  little  freah-water  ealmon,  and 
therefore  termed  salmoa-trouts ;  and  gray  trouts  or  skurlTt,  which  keep 
not  in  the  cbanel  of  bournes  or  rivers,  but  lurk  like  the  alderlings 
under  the  nxita  of  great  alders,"     (Page  18S.) 

Alderlings,  this  author  explains— 

•'  arc  a  kind  of  fish  hetwiit  a  Irout  and  a  grsyliag,  scaled  (as  the  trout 
is  not)  liut  not  so  great  scaled  as  the  grailing  is ;  it  lyctherer  in  a  deo]) 
water,  under  soma  old  and  great  alder."     (Page  175.) 

The  device  of  tickling  trout  was  not  unknown  to 
Shakepeare  :  "  Here  comes  the  trout  that  must  be  caught 
with  tickling,"  crios  Maria  (Tivelfth  Night,  ii.  5,  24).  Also 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher— 

"  He  is  mine  own,  I  hare  him ; 
I  Itild  thee  I  would  tickle  him  like  a  trout." 

{Kfdc  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,  act  ii.) 

The  Char  was  a  very  local  fish.    According  to  Camden 
it  was  only  taken  in  one  of  the  English 
lakes : — 

"  For,  among  these  inountoineH  the  greatest  standing  water  la  all 
England,  now  called  Winander-mere,  lieth  streatched  out  for  the  space 
of  tenne  milts  or  there  about  with  crooked  hankes,  and  is  all  ptved. 
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as  it  were,  with  stone  in  the  bo1U)ni:  in  Bome  places  of  wonderii 
•lepth,  and  lireediag  it  peculiar  kind  of  fisli  found  no  where  else,  which 
the  iQliabitants  there  by  call  a  cbare." 

The  range  of  the  char  is  not  quite  so  limited  as  Camden 
imagined.  It  is  found  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  The 
"Welsh  charr,  or  torgoch,  was  formerly  taken  in  Llanheris 
Lake,  on  Snowdon. 

The  Gniniad,  another  local  species,  was  found,    ac- 
^^  cording  to  Pennant,  in  one  of  the  lakes   of 

Ireland,  Lough  Neagh,  where  it  was  called 
the  pollen  ;  in  Loch  Mabon,  in  ScothiDd,  where  it  was 
known  as  the  vangis.  The  old  British  name,  gwiniad,  or 
whiting,  was  given  to  it  from  the  whiteness  of  its  scales. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  fresh-water  herring,  as  like  that 
fish  it  dies  very  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  water, 
and  will  not  keep  long.  On  account  of  the  large  size  of 
the  scales  it  was  also  called  the  schelly.  Camden  asserts 
that— 

"  the  river  Dee,  iu  Merionethshire,  abounds  with  wUnioD,  and  Pemblo 
Mere  in  that  county  with  the  gwiniad,  yet  is  the  Balmon  never  taken 
in  the  mere,  nor  the  gwiniad  iu  the  rivet," 

"  The  Grayllyngo,  by  another  name  called  timbre,  is  a 
delycyous  fysahe  to  mannys  mouthe,"  writes 
Dame  Juliana  (Treatise  on  Fishing,  p.  27,  ed. 
1841).     The  name  Thymallus  was  bestowed  on  the  gray- 
ling, on  account  of  the   peculiar  odour  which   it  emits 
when  fresh,  similar  to  that  of  water  thyme.   Umbra  comes 
from  its  rapid  swimming,  which  causes  it  to  disappear 
like  a  passing  shadow.     The  dusky  lines  along  the  body 
give  it  the  third   name,   grayling,   and   the   epithet  of 
"  the  flower  i.if  fishes,"  or  *'  flower-fish,"  was  given   to  it 
by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan. 
Drayton  mentions — 
"  The  grey  ling,  whose  great  .spawn 
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^H    A  distinction  was  sometimes  made  bctireen  the  grayling 
^F    and  the  umber,  the  latter  name  being  generally  given  to 
the  fish  when  advanced  in  years. 

"  Aldrovandua  nays,"  writes  Walton  (part  i.  ch.  v'l.),  "  The  B&lmon, 
the  grayliDg,  and  troutj  nnd  all  fiah  that  live  ia  clear  and  sharp 
streams,  are  made  by  their  motber  Nature  of  huoIi  exact  shape,  and 
pleasant  colours,  purposely  to  invite  na  to  tt  joy  and  contcntednesa  in 
featitiag  with  her.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  dispute :  but  it  is  certaia,  all  that  write  of  the  umber,  Uaclorc 
hiro  to  bo  very  medicinablo.  And  Gesner  says  that  the  fat  of  an 
mnbcr,  or  ffrayliag,  being  set,  with  a  little  honey,  a  day  or  two  iu  the 
sun,  in  a  little  glass,  ia  very  eicelleDt  against  redness,  or  swarthiness, 
or  anything  that  breeds  in  the  eyes." 


Of  the  Smelt,  Sir  Thomas  Brow 


writes  :- 


"  Spirinches,  or  smelt,  in  great  plenty  about  Lynn ;  but  where 
they  have  also  a  small  fish,  called  a  priames,  answering 
in  taste  and  shape  a  smelt,   and  perhaps  ore  but  the 
younger  sort  thereof."     (Vol.  iv,  p.  330.) 

The  name  smelt  was  given  to  it  from  its  having,  as  some 
think,  the  scent  of  a  encumber  or  violet.  According  to 
Muffett  the  best  smelts  were  taten  "  by  Kew  and  Brain- 
ford,  within  eight  miles  of  London,  and  at  Westchester." 
The  sauce  recommended  for  this  fish  was  tht^  juice  of 
Seville  oranges, 

Harrison  gives  the  various  names  be- 
stowed on  the  Pike  at  the  different  stages 
of  growth  : — 

"  I  might  hero  make  report  how  the  pike,  earpe,  and  some  other 
«f  our  river  fishes  are  sold  by  inches  of  cleans  fish,  from  the  eies  or 
^lles  to  the  crotch  of  the  tailes,  but  it  b  needleese :  also  how  the  pike 
as  he  ageth,  receiveth  diverse  names,  as  from  a  frie  to  a  gilthed,  from 
a  gilthed  to  apoil,  from  a  pod  toa  jacke,  from  a  jacke  to  a  plckerell, 
»  pickarell  to  a  pike,  and  la-il  of  ail  to  a  luce."     (^Holinshvd, 


6.) 


Bondlo  Holme  gives  the  additional  name,  in  one  of 
the  junior  stages,  of  a  hurling  pick. 
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Yarrell  says  that  this  fish  was  so  rate  in  the  reign  ol 
Henry  VIII.,  that  a  large  one  soM  for  doiiljle  the 
price  of  a  boiise-lamb  in  February,  and  a  pickerel,  or 
small  pike,  for  more  than  a  fat  capon.  He  does  not  give 
his  nnthority  for  these  instances,  but  the  numerous  in- 
stnietions  for  serving  and  carving  the  pike  which  appear 
in  books  long  before  this  period,  make  it  probable  that  it 
was  plentiful,  at  least  in  certain  districts.  Leiand  speaks 
of  good  pikes  in  the  Welsh  lakes,  antl  so  far  back  as  tlii 
time  of  Edward  III.  Chaucer  writes  : — 
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"  FuJl  ranoy  a  fair  parcrich  haiMe  be  iti  i 
And  tnaay  a  bceme  und  mauy  n  luce  li 

(^Prv/oi/ut  to  Canftrbunf  Tala.") 

The  particular  fish  referred  to  hy  Yarrell  may  have  beoD 
of  unusual  size. 

Gesnet  and  other  learned  authorities  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  sudden,  and  even  in  our  own  day  mys- 
terious, appearance  of  the  pike  in  ponds  far  from  other 
water,  by  the  theory  that  tbey  were  produced  by  tbe 
heat  of  the  sun  from  a  weed  called,  in  consequence, 
pickerel- weed.  Izaak  Walton  rej>e[its  this  theory,  with 
the  remark : — 

"  Doubtless  divers  pikes  ara  bred  nfter  this  manner,  or  are  brought 
inU)  some  ponds  some  sucb  otber  ways  as  h  past  man's  fiuding  out  \  of 
whicb  we  bave  daily  teBtimomes,"     (Part  1,  di.  viii.) 

In  his  description  of  Lincolnshire,  Fuller  writes : — 

"  Pikes  are  found  plentifully  in  ibis  sbire,  being  tbo  fresh-water 
wolves,  and  therefore  an  old  pond  pike  is  a  dish  of  luoro  stale  than 
profit  to  the  owner,  seeing  a  pike's  belly  is  a  litUo  fiah -pond,  where 
lesser  of  ali  sorts  have  been  contained.  Hit  Francis  Bacon  alloweth  it 
(though  tyranta  generally  be  short  lived)  the  eurviver  of  all  fresh- 
water £sh,  attaining  to  forty  years. . .  The  flesh  thereof  must  needs  be 
fine  and  wholsome.  If  it  be  true  what  is  altirmcd,  that  in  some  sort  it 
cheweth  the  cud ;  and  yet  the  less  and  middle  size  pikes  are  preferred 
e  before  those  that  are  greater."    ( Wordn'is,  to],  ii.  p.  1,) 
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The  pike  has  Leen  known  to  attain  to  a  great  ago. 
Uesner  records  the  capture  of  a  monster  pike  at  Heilbron, 
in  Suabia,  in  1407,  that  bore  a  ring  of  brass,  on  which 
was  the  following  inscription:  "I  am  the  first  fish  that 
was  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  Frederick  the  Second,  on  the  5th  of 
October,  1232."  The  weight  of  this  veteran  pike  is  said 
to  have  been  350  lbs. 

Lincolnshire  pikes  were  proverbially  good  : — 

"  Ancolme  ole,  and  Witham  iiike. 
Search  all  EDgUnd  and  find  nol  tho  like." 

Modern  writers  on  angling  endorse  Falstafa  assertion, 
that  "  the  dace  is  a  good  bait  for  the  old  pike  "  (2  Henr'j 
IV.,  iii.  2).  This  is  tho  only  allusion  Shakspeare  has  to  * 
the  pike  under  this  name.  The  passage  in  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  "  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish,  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat"  (i.  1,  22),  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture. 
The  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it  has  reference  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  tho  supposed  original  of 
Justice  Shallow :  three  silver  pikes,  or  lucies,  on  a  red 
field,  were,  what  is  called,  the  canting  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family.     Another  esplauation  is  given  by  Mr.  Masey : — 
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"  Amongat  the  decorations  at  the  corotintion  of  Janica  I. 
probahlg  that  hia  arms  were  impaled  with  those  of  his  c 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Doumnrk,  or  hers  nssociattHl  with  bis  collater- 
ally, and  so  tlio  singular  charge  of  the  stock-fish  in  the  Uaniah  arms 
would  bo  publicly  known.  It  iippeara  tu  be  likely  that  the  worils  were 
added  in  rcftTOuce  to  the  Queoti'a  anus,  aod,  if  not  before,  /or  the 
rcprewintatioa  before  the  king  in  ICOl."  (Notes  and  Qiterirt,  3rd 
series,  xii.  p.  4.) 

Mr.  Keightley  has  another  suggestion : — 

"  ShaUovj  bad  asserted  that  'the  dozen  white  luces' was  an  old 
coat,  and  iSt'r  Hugh  had  miaunderatood  him.  He  here  correcta  him, 
telling  him  that  the  luce  was  an  old  coat  too,  alluding,  aa  is  Buppoeed, 
to  Uie  arms  of  the  FisbmongerB'  Company, '  azure,  two  Bea'luoea  in 
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Ealtire  'witli  coronels  over  their  moulhs; '  or  lie  may  have  only  re- 
iterated his  asscitioD,  i^aying  'The  satiio  fish  is  an  old  coat,'  and  tbo 
printer,  misled  by  'freali  fisli/  may  have  made  it 'salt  fish.'" 

The  Sea  Pike,  Merluce,  or  Garefisli  was  a  curious- 
looking  fish  which  preceded  the  mackerel 
in  their  annual  visit  to  shallow  waters.     It 

was  taken  in  considerable  numbers  on  the    east  coast. 

Harrison  classes  it  with  congers,  eels,  and  other  long  fish. 

Sir  Thomas   Browne   gives   a   more  correct  description 

of  it:— 

"  The  acti*  major,  callwl  by  some  a  garfish,  and  greenbncl;, 
answering  the  figure  of  KondelctinB,  irndor  the  name  of  acut  priiaat 
species,  reraarfcabje  for  its  quadrangular  figure,  and  verdigreaso-green 
bactbone." 


Stow  describes  a  pageant  on  the  return  of  Edward  I., 
after  his  Scotch  victory,  in  which  there  were  "  sise  and 
fortie  armed  knightes  riding  on  horses,  made  like  lucett 
of  the  sea."  Whether  the  garefish  is  here  intended  is 
uncertain,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  either 
u  knight  or  a  horse,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  which  is 
meant  to  represent  the  fish,  being  "  made  up  "  into  such 
a  totally  different  shape. 

The  name  sea-pike  was  also  given  to  the  hake. 

In  Marlowe's  Edward  II.,  the  King  inquires  of 
Lancaster  what  device  he  has  chosen  for  the 
forthcoming  rejoicings  upon  the  occasion  o£ 
Gavetttm's  return.     Lancaater  replies  : — 


Flylns-flsh- 


"  Hy  lord,  mine's  more  obscure  tlian  Mortimer's. 
Pliny  reports  there  is  a  flying  fiEh 
Which  all  the  other  fishes  deadly  hate. 
And  therefore,  being  pursued,  it  takes  the  air: 
No  Eooner  is  it  up,  but  there's  a  fowl 
That  solKeth  it ;  this  fish,  my  lord,  I  bear. 
The  molto  this :  vndiqiie  won  eif." 


I 


Edward,  indignant  at  this  implied  threat,  declares  his 


s  hi9        j 
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^H     intention  to  uphold  bis  favourite  against  any  attacks  or 
^B      insults  :— 


"  Though  thou  conpnc'st  him  to  a  flying  fish. 
And  threntenest  death  whether  he  rise  or  fall, 

s  not  the  hugest  monBter  of  the  sea. 
Nor  foulest  hnrpj  that  shall  swallow  bini."    (ii.  2.) 


The  shoals  of  Flying-fish  arc  often  described  by  the 
early  explorers.     Joseph  Aeosta,  writes  : — 

"  There  are  other  small  fishes,  which  they  call  flying  Gshea,  the 
which  ftro  found  within  the  trojiitken,  and  in  no  other  place,  na  I 
tiiinke:  they  are  pursued  by  the  ducadcs;  and  to  escape  them  they 
Icape  out  of  the  Bea,  and  goe  a  good  way  in  the  ayre,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  flying  fishes:  they  have  wings  aa  it  were  of 
linnen  cloatb,  or  of  parchment,  which  doe  support  them  some  space  in 
the  ayre.  There  did  one  flye  or  Icapc  into  the  ship  wherein  I  went, 
the  which  I  did  Bee,and  observe  the  fashiouof  his  wings."  {I'xtrchiu, 
vol.  iii.  p.  931.) 

Sir  Thomaa  Herbert,  writing  in  1626,  says : — 

"  The  greatest  recreation  we  had  [in  the  lied  Sea]  was  a  view  of 
such  large  aholea  of  (lying  fishes  as  by  their  interpowng  multitude  for 
sometime  darkned  the  body  of  the  sun;  afish beautiful  in  its  eye,  the 
body  though  no  larger  than  a  amall  herring  yet  big  enough  for  those 
complemental  fins,  which  &o  long  as  moist  serve  as  winga  to  fly  200 
paces  or  more,  and  40  feet  high,  helping  them  to  avoid  the  pursuit 
which  sharks,  dolphins,  bonelaes,  albicores,  and  other  sea-tyrants  make, 
iiud  causes  them  for  self-preservation  to  forsake  their  prosier  clement. 
.  .  .  Tbe  French  call  it  aronder  damer,  the  swallow  of  the  sea  j  others 
a  nea  bat,  or  reremouse  of  the  sen."    ^Traiitls,  p.  30.) 

Some  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  tlie  date  when  the 
(.)arp  was  first  introduced  into  England. 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  in  hi.T  Treatise  mi 
Alibiing,  printed  1496,  writes,  "  The  carpe  is  a  deyntous 
fysshe :  but  there  ben  but  fewe  in  Englondc  and  ther- 
fore  1  wryte  the  lasse  of  hym  "  fp.  27,  ed.  1841).  Leonard 
Mascall,  a  Sussex  gentleman,  has  had  the  credit  of  im- 
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porting  tbo  carp  into  Euglfvnd  about  the  year  ir)14.  This 
fisli  was  pleutifiil  in  Fuller's  time : — 

"  Now  as  this  coiioly  [Sussex]  is  emioont  for  botU  sea  and  rivor 
Jieb,  namely  an  Arundel  mullet,  a  Chichester  lobster,  n  Sbelsoy  cockle, 
nud  an  Amerly  trout ;  so  Sussex  aboundcth  with  more  corps  than  any 
tithor  of  tliia  nation."     (  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  2\0.) 

MeDtion  is  made,  in  the  Frivy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth 
of  York,  l."t02,  of  a  reward  pnid  for  the  present  of  a  caqt. 
Harrison  refers  to  the  roceut  introduction  of  this  fish  into 
England.  Noticing  tho  number  of  fish  found  in  the 
Thames,  he  writes : — 

"  Onelie  in  carjis  it.  scorncth  to  bo  scant,  fiith  it  is  cot  loug  since 
that  kind  of  Gsh  it;is  brouglit  over  into  England,  and  but  uf  late  to 
speako  of  into  this  streame,  by  tho  violent  rage  of  sundrie  Inndflouds, 
that  brake  open,  the  heads  and  dams  of  divers  gentlemens  jxinds,  hy 
which  meana  it  became  Homewhat  partaker  also  of  this  said  com- 
moditie,  whereof  earst  it  had  no  portion  that  I  could  ever  hesire," 
(^Bolinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  77.) 

Robert  Burton,  iu  his  Anatomy  of  MelancJtoly  (vol.  i, 
p.  218),  gives  «3  some  learned  information  respecting  the 
carp's  place  in  hygiene : — 

"Carp  is  a  fish,  of  ivhicli  1  know  not  what  to  determine. 
li"ranoiBCua  Bonauctus  accounts  it  a  muddy  Rsh.  Hippolytus  Salvianns, 
in  his  hook  De  Fitciitm  Naturd  et  Pntparatione,  which  wna  printed 
at  Borne  in  folio,  1354,  with  most  elegant  pictures,  oateums  carp  nu 
Itctter  than  a  slimy  watety  meat.  Paulus  Jovius,  on  tho  other  aide, 
ilisallowing  tench,  approves  of  it ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  bis  books  of 
fishponds,  Frictagius  extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and 
puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank  ;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
oountrey  gentlemen,  that  sioro  their  jionda  almost  with  no  otiier  fish," 

The  sturgeon,  on  account  of  its  want  of  scales,  was  to 
the  Jews  a  forbidden  fish ;  a  caviare,  which  was  prepared 
from  the  roe  of  the  carp,  was  appreciated  by  them  as  a 
substitute  for  the  genuine  article. 

The  notion  alluded  to  by  Ben  Jonson,  that  "the  carp 
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has  no  tongne  "  (Cijntjna's  Beveh,  i,  2),  was  derived  from 
Aristotle.  Gesner  follows  this  classical  authority,  and 
says  that  tliis  fish  has  only  a  piece  of  flesh-like  substance 
in  its  mouth  resembling  a  tongue,  but  which  should  be 
rather  called  a  palute.  Elsewhere  Ben  Jonson  classes  the 
"  tongues  of  carps,  dormice,  and  camel's  heels  "  together 
as  special  doLintiea  {Aldtemist,  ii.  1);  and  Muffett,  in  his 
Healths  Improvement,  recommends  the  tongue  of  the  carp 
as  specially  wholesome. 

Pofonzus  justifies  himself  to  the  spies  that  ho  setaupon 
his  SOD,  by  the  assurance,  "  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes 
this  carp  of  truth"  {HanJet,  ii.  1,  63).  This  is  Shak- 
speare's  only  mention  of  the  carp. 

The  Bream  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes  in 
Cumberlnud  and  some  of  the  smaller  rivers. 
It  was  so  plentiful,  Leland  says,  that  in  a 
'Welsh  lake  near  Brecknock,  through  which  the  river 
Lleveney  runs,  the  breams,  which  appeared  in  May,  came 
in  such  shoals  tis  to  break  the  nets  {Itineranj,  vol,  v.  p.  66). 
Walton  quotes  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect  that  "  he 
that  hath  breams  in  his  pond  is  able  to  give  his  friend 
welcome,"  but  this  may  be  more  on  account  of  their 
quantity  than  their  quality. 

It  was  recorded  that  the  method  which  the  bream,  or 
brenna,  adopted  for  his  defence  against  the  pike  was  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  by  stirring  up  the  mud  to 
prevent  hia  enemy  from  observing  him.    Muffett  writes : — 

"Bn»me  seem  no  other  than  fat  carpa:  ;ot  whiter  of  flesh,  and 
liner  nourishtiieuL  Tlicre  is  a  kiod  of  bream  called  scanig  ruminat, 
which  wo  call  a  cudbream,  because  hia  lipa  aro  ever  wagsing  like  a  cow 
chawing  the  cod."    (Page  175.) 

The  black  sea  bream,  beetle,  or  old  wife,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  fish.     3[uffett  says : — 

"  Olaffca,  or  rather  old  wives  (because  of  their  namplag  and  aoxao 
<:ouatensncc),  arc  an  dainty  and  wholesome  of  subatann:  lu  thej-aro 


from  Mr.  Secretary  WuIiiingbarahisbouGcabout  ten  years  smce:  wbich 
I  caused  to  be  boiled  with  salt,  wine,  aail  vinegar,  and  a  little  thime, 
and  I  protest  tbut  I  never  did  eat  a  more  white,  firm,  dainty,  uid 
wholeBome  Bah."     (^"5^  1'^*') 

Tbia  author  must  liavo  had  u  good  memory  to  be  able 
to  recall  the  flavour  of  a  dish  uftor  so  many  years  had 
elapsed. 

Tlie  Tench,  on  the  contrary,  was  considered  unwhole- 

some,  or,  as  one  writer    expresses  it,  *'of  a 

most   iincleim  and   damnable   nourishment," 

It   was   frequently  eaten  nevertheless,  and  was  usually 

served  in  jelly. 

The  tench  was  sometimes  called  "the  physician  of 
fisbea,"  and  the  touch  of  a  tench  was  even  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  curing  the  wounds  of  ii  human  being. 
Tzaalv  Walton  reports  that "  the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be 
a  wolf  to  its  physician,  but  forbears  to  devour  him  though 
be  be  never  so  hungry."  The  cause  of  this  forbearance 
is  thus  explained  by  Harrison : — 

"  The  piko  is  freend  unto  the  tench,  ai  to  bis  leach  and  BDrgoon. 
l''or  when  the  fisbmonger  bath  opened  bis  side  aod  laid  out  bis  rivet 
and  fat  unto  Ibo  butcr,  for  the  better  utterance  of  his  ware,  and  cannot 
make  bim  away  at  that  present,  he  laieth  the  same  againc  into  the 
proper  place,  and  sowing  up  the  wound,  he  restoreth  him  to  tbe  pond 
where  tenches  are,  who  never  cease  to  sucke  and  licto  hia  ^reeved 
place,  till  they  have  restored  him  to  health,  and  made  him  readiu  to 
come  againc  to  tbe  stall,  when  bis  turns  shall  come  about." 

Fuller,  in  his  descriptioi 
tench : — 

"  Plenty  hereof  are  bred  in  the  river  Stowre ;  which  is  ao  mnch  the 
more  observable,  because  generally  this  fish  lovetb  ponds  better  than 
rivers,  and  pita  better  than  either.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  taste,  and  is 
called  by  some  the  physician  of  fishes:  though  in  my  opinion  he  may 
better  be  styled  tbe  surgeon ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  a 
wound  that  be  curetb,  nor  is  it  any  jiotiou  but  a  playster  which  he 
affbtdeth;  viz.  hia  natural  unctuous  gluliiiousnesw,  which  quickly  cou- 


f  Dorsetshire,  writes  of  the 
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6<>lidat«th  any  grecii  goBh  in  any  fisli.  But  the  pike  is  principally 
beholding  nnUi  him  for  cures  in  that  kind ;  and  some  hnve  observed 
tliat  that  tyrant,  though  never  so  hungry,  forbeareth  to  eat  this  fish, 
which  is  hia  physician;  not  that  pikes  are  capable  (which  mnny  men 
lire  not)  of  gratitude  :  but  that  they  are  indued  with  a  natural  policy, 
not  tu  destroy  that  which  tiiey  know  not  how  soon  they  may  stand  in 
n«d  of."     (  WoTlliiea,  Tol.  i.  p.  3W.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  cunsideration  on  tlie  part 
of  the  pike  is  due  to  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  catching 
tho  tench,  aa  the  latter  keeps  generally  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  It  was  also  thought  ^that  the  tench,  uulike 
other  fishes,  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  all  diseases. 

The  commentators  have  worried  themselves  and  their 
readers  by  their  vain  endeavours  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  carrier's  phrase, "  Stung  like  a  tench  "  ( 1  Heniy  IV., 
u.  1,  17).  The  smooth  appearance  of  the  fish  affords  no 
clue  to  the  meauing  of  the  simile.  The  Carrifr  would 
doubtless  have  been  as  much  punzled  as  any  one,  if  he  had 
been  called  on  to  give  a  reason  for  his  words,  and  as  this 
is  the  only  mention  of  the  tench  by  Shakspenre,  we  are 
left  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount  of  the  poet's 
knowledge  of  its  appearance.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
the  tench  has  in  process  of  years  lost  Its  spots,  as  tho 
following  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  Travels 
(p.  384)  certainly  implies  that  at  one  period  of  its  exist- 
ence it  possessed  them.  In  his  description  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  seas  around  the  Island  of  fltauritius,  this 
antbor  writes : — 

"  Give  me  leave  to  name  what  fiali  we  took  j  dolphins,  bonetaea,  albi- 
cores,  CfLTalloes,  porpice,  grampasse,  which  Mr.  Sands  thinks  is  the 
right  dolphin,  none  else  being  of  that  opinion ;  this  some  call  the  tns- 
marinut,  mullet,  bream,  tench,  trout,  sole,  flounders,  tortoise,  eelf, 
pike,  shark,  crab,  lobster,  oysters,  crarish,  cuttle-fish  (which  tbougli 
its  blood  be  as  black  aa  ink  caused  by  a  high  concoction,  is  nevertheless 
meat  very  delicioos),  rock-fish,  lJm[ntH,  and  a  xpeckl'd  toadfish  or  poy- 
lon  fish  AS  the  sMmea  from  experience  named  it ;  which  last-named 
"SDic  first  to  net  and  eaten  too  greedily  by  the  hccdicas  snilorR  was  an 
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error  cost  some  noless  than  their  livea,  others  for  some  time  theirsenseii 
in  shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  tench,  hut  more  hlack  and  deformodlj 
Slotted." 

"The  Barbell,  than  which  fiah  a  hraver  doth  not  swim, 
Baxbsl.     Norgreater  for  the  focJ  within  my  B])aovoua  brim  [Trent] 
Nor,  newly  taken,  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please." 
(DiiAVTOS,  Potyolbion,  aong  xxvi.) 

The  barbel  was  considered  of  sufficient  value  in  Eliza- 
beth's time  to  be  protected  by  statute,  but  modem  epi- 
cures have  nothinff  to  say  iii  support  of  Drayton's  opinion 
of  its  gastronomie  merits.  *'  The  barbell  is  an  evil  fyssbe 
to  take,  for  he  is  so  strongly  enarmyd  in  the  mouth  that 
there  may  no  weak  hamesse  hold  him,"  writes  Dame 
Juliana.  When  caught  he  makes  a  brave  resistance, 
and,  according  to  Du  Bartas  (p.  40),  strives  vigorously  to 
rid  himself  of  the  hook  : — 


4 


"  But  liiiioroUH  barbies  will  not  tasto  the  bit, 
Till  ivith  their  tails  they  have  unhooked  it : 
And  all  the  baits  the  fisher  can  devise 
Ginnot  beguile  their  wary  jeatousis*." 


to  re-         I 


Izaak  Walton  quotes  from  Plutarch's  De  Indi 
Antmalium  the  statement  that  the  barbel  attempts 
lease  himself  by  striking  off  the  line  with  his  tail.  This 
assertion  is  repeated  by  a  modern  authority,  Mr.  Frank 
Buckland,  and  called  in  question  by  Mr.  ITanley,  who 
writes : — 

"  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  when  I  say  '  I  doubt  this.'  How  can 
Mr.  Buckland  tell  what  the  barbel  does  when  he  is  h<X)kGd,  nnloss  he 
has  encash  himself  in  n  diver's  dress,  nnd  lain  in  barbel  swim,  or  <ib- 
aerved  this  tibenomenon  through  a  glass  window  on  a  river's  bank  t " 
(Nutet  on  Fish  and  Fishing,  1877,  p.  201.) 

According  to  Chester,  this  fish  was  remarkable  for 
fecundity : — 

"The  barbell  that  three  times  iu  every  yeare, 
Her  natural  young  ones  to  the  waves  doth  bcarc.' 

(Low'*  Martyr,  p.  09. 


oa.>^H 


Chvlhy-faced. 


Drftyton  mentions  :- 

"The  Hoche,  wliose  co 


>  every  flood  doth  fall." 
(^Polyolbion,  Bong  ssvi.) 


There  was  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  Roach  possessed  an 
immunity  for  the  variouB  maladies  that  fish  is  heir  to  ; 
whence,  according  to  some,  its  name,     MuEfett  writes : — 

"  Roclics,  or  Roch  fiahea  (c^llcJ  so  of  Saint  Roch,  thnt  legendary 
.Esculajiius  and  giver  of  heiilth)  iire  estoemod  and  thought  incapable 
of  any  disease,  according  to  the  old  proverh,  ai  sound  aa  a  roch." 
(BffillliB  Improvemfnl,  p.  186.) 

The  little  Dace  was  also  common.   Drayton 
writes  i — 

"  The  pretty  slender  dare,  of  many  called  the  Dace, 
Within  my  liquid  glasa,  when  Phirbus  bIiowb  his  face, 
Ort  swiftly  SB  heswima,  his  silTer  belly  iihowB, 
But  vrith  such  nimble  sleight,  that  ere  ye  can  discloae 
His  shape,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  sliot." 

(Poli/olbion,  song  xxvi.) 

Shakspeare's  only  reference  to  this  fish  is  as  a  bait  for 
pike. 

"  The  Chub,  whose  neater  name,  which  eooo  a 

oheTin  call.  Chub. 

Food  to  the  tyrant  pike,  moat  beinj;  in  his  power. 
Who  for  their  numerous  store  he  most  doth  them  devoor." 
(^Polyolbion,  song  sxvi.) 

The  chub,  chevin,  fir  ehiivpuder  seems  to  have  been 
more  popular  as  a  dainty  in  Shakspeare's  time  than  he  is 
in  these  days.  Dame  Juliann  Berners  writes  of  him, 
"  The  chevyn  is  a  stately  fysshe :  and  his  heed  is  a  deynty 
inorsell.  There  is  noo  fysshe  so  strongly  enarmyd  wyth 
acalys  on  the  body."  The  chub  was  called  skelly  in 
Cumberland,  on  account  of  its  large  scales,  and  pollarde 
iu  other  places.  The  chief  peculiarity  about  this  fish  is 
the  roundness  of  the  head  and  the  width  of  the  mouth, 
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wLicli  suggests  the  idea  of  plumpness.  Kandla  Holme 
says  tbat  the  name  chub  comes  from  the  German  schupjiislt. 
Chubby  has  grottii  to  mean  a  smooth-faced  plump 
appearance.     Marston  writes  : — 


"  1  never  saw  a  fool  loan ;  the  chub-facM  fop 
Shines  sleek  with  full  cramm'd  fit  of  happiness," 

(Antmiio'i  BeiKnge.) 


4 


"  The  Bleke  is  but  a  feble  f ysshe,  yet  he  is  holsom," 
writes  Dame  Juliana.  The  bleak  was  called 
from  its  appearance  the  fresli-water  sprat,  and 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements  the  water-swallow. 
According  to  Walton,  bleaks  were  packed  in  salt  and 
exported  by  the  Italians  as  anchovies.  Another  use  t« 
which  this  fish  was  put  was  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls.  The  glittering  scales  were  rubbed  off,  and  formed 
a  silvery  paste-like  substance,  which  was  made  up  into 
balls,  or  formed  the  lining  of  glass  beads. 

The  name  of  the  next  fish,  the  Loach,  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  the  French  word  loelier,  to 
fidget,  from 
during  stormy  weather. 

Shabspe.are's  only  mention  of  the  loach  has  given  rise 
to  some  discussion.  Slason  suggested  that  the  phrase 
■'breeds  fleas  like  a  loach"  (1  Henry  IV.,  ii.  1,  23)  has 
reference  to  the  great  fecundity  of  this  fish.  Izaak 
Walton  says  that  the  loach  is  usually  full  of  spawn,  and 
breeds  three  times  in  the  year,  as  Drayton  reports  of  the 
barbel.  He  says  also  that  Gesuer  and  otiker  learned 
physicians  recommended  this  small  fish  as  light  aud 
harmless  diet  for  invalids.  Reference  has  been  made  by 
some  critics  to  a  passage  in  Pliny  {Nat.  HUf.  b.  i.t, 
c.  xlvii.),  showing  that  in  ancient  times  fishes  were 
supposed  to  be  infested  with  the  parasites  that  so  annoyed 
*he  Carrier : — 

'  Lost  of  nil  some  fishes  there  be  which  of  themselveB  nre  given 


reu  ^1 


^^V  to  breed  i 
^V    one." 

"      The  Ben 


breed  flaas  and  lice ;  among  which  tlie  cbalds,  a  kind  of  tui^ot,  is 

The  sense  of  the  Carrier's  remark  is  by  no  means  obscure ; 
it  is  simply  this,  that  fleas  are  abundant,  and  to  attempt 
precisely  to  expkin  the  utterances  of  such  a  dull-brained 
fellow  is  as  idle  as  the  "  famous  inquiry  into  the  probable 
character  of  the  husband  of  Juliet's  nurse." 

"Tiie  dainty  Gudgeon,  loche,  tlie  niiuuow,  ami  tlie  Lleake, 
Since  tlioy  but  little  are,  T  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  nor  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  thoiie  to  reck,      Oxidffeon. 
Which  every  where  are  foimd  in  every  little  beck." 

I,  song  xsvi.) 


The  -facility  with  ivhieh  the  gudgeon  is  captured  in 
certain  localities  is  proverbial ;  things  easily  won  are  apt 
to  be  lightly  regarded.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that 
Graiiano  advises  Antonio — 

"  Fieh  uot  with  this  iiiolanciioly  l*it 
For  tliis  fool  gudgeon,  this  opiuion." 

{MeTchant  of  Venice,  i.  1.) 

The  gudgeon  was  considered  a  wholesome  fish,  per- 
bajH  owing  to  the  possibility  of  keeping  it  alive  in  fresh 
water  till  it  was  required.  3Iu£Fett  writes:  "Gulls,  gufls, 
pulches,  chovins,  and  millers  thoniba  are  a  kind  of  jolt- 
head  gudgins,  very  sweet,  tender  and  wholesome."  The 
miller's  thumb  is  now  placed  by  naturalists  among  the 
spiny-flnned  lishes,  next  to  the  gurnet. 

"  And  last  the  little  Minnow-fish,  itt^,. 

Whoso  chiefe  delight  in  gravcll  is." 

(Bbowse,  BritaniticCi  Pattorah,  book  i.  song  ii.) 

The  Jlinnow,  Menise,  Pink,  or  Penk,  was  often  used  as 
bait  for  taking  larger  fish.  Of  this  small  swimmer, 
Muflett  writes : — 

"  Hinoes,  no  called  cither  for  their  littleness,  or  (as  Dr.  Cajui 
imagined)  because  their  fins  be  of  so  lively  a  red,  as  if  they  were  died 
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with  the  tnie  cinnabre-lake  called  minium :  they  are  less  than  lodies, 
feeding  upon  nothing,  but  licking  one  another.  .  .  .  They  are  a  most 
delicate  and  light  meat,  either  fried  or  sodden."    (Page  183.) 

In  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Boke  of  Kervynge,  miDnowes^ 
or  menewesy  are  recommended  as.  an  adjunct  to  stewed 
porpoise,  as  we  add  shrimp  sauce  to  cod. 

Coriolanus  insolently  treats  the  plebeian  senator,  the 
tribune  of  the  people,  the  tongue  of  the  common  mouth, 
who  ventures  to  oppose  him,  as  a  giant  among  pigmies : — 

"  Shall  remain ! 
Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute 'shaU'?" 

(Coriolwius,  iii.  1,  87.) 

The  haughty  temper  of  the  consul  who  would  fain  have 
destroyed  at  one  fell  swoop  the  many-headed  multitude, 
as  a  whale  annihilates  whole  shoals  of  undistinguished 
fishes,  cannot  brook  that  such  small  frj'  should  venture  ta 
have  rights  or  opinions  of  their  own. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  older  naturalists  had  an  idea  that  tlie  Pilchard,  like 
the  herring,  was  a  visitor  from  distant  shores. 
This  is  30  little  true,  that  the  fact  is  the 
pilchard  is  never  seen  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  resort 
which  they  assigned  to  it,  and  the  few  that  sometimes 
wander  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  or  the  Britieh 
Channel  have  evidently  suffered  from  passing  so  far  out 
of  their  accustomed  limits  (Yarrell,  vol.  ii.  p.  97).  The 
pilchard  is  found  almost  exclusively  on  the  western  shores 
of  England  and  the  south  of  Ireland.  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
speaks  of  some  stragglers  on  the  Norfolk  coast :  "  Though 
this  sea  aboundeth  not  with  pilchards,  yet  they  are 
commonly  taken  among  herrings  ;  but  few  esteem  thereof, 
or  eat  them  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  332).  Cornwall  has  always  been 
the  chief  fishing  station  for  the  pilchard ;  and  Uamden 
reports  that  in  his  day — 

"a  most  rich  revenue  auil  commoditie  tliey  bavo  bf  those  litllo 
Gshes  that  they  call  pilchards,  which  Biranniag,  as  odd  would  Mf ,  in 
mighty  great  ekuls  about  the  ahores  from  July  unto  November,  are  there 
lakcn,  garbflged,  salted,  hanged  in  the  smoke,  laled  up,  pressed,  and  by 
infinite  numbers  carried  over  into  France,  Spain,  and  Iialie,  unto  which 
couulreys  they  bo  very  good  chaffer,  and  right  good  merchandise,  and 
nre  there  named /unvi  if o»." 

Chester  attributes  medical  qualities  to  this  fish : — 
"The  little  pllchor, 
WlioBe  ocely  moisture  prest  by  cunning  art. 
Is  good  for  those  troubled  with  aches  smart." 

{Love't  Mariyr,  p.  100.) 
2   B 


Henins. 


Like  tlio  herring;,  the  pilchard  will  niah  llirough  the 

iTater  with  such  force  as  to  cause  flashes  of  light.  Carew 
tells  us  {Surrey  of  Cormvajl,  p.  105)  that — 

"  tlie  pilcltards  are  pursued  and  devoured  by  a,  bigger  hind  of  fisb,  called 
a  pluB^cr,  being  somewhat  like  the  dog-lisb,  wlio  leapetb  now  and 
then  above  water,  and  tlierethrough  bewrayeth  them  t«  the  balker 
[fiBherman].  So  are  tliey  lilsewise  persecuted  by  the  tunny,  and  lio 
(though  not  very  often)  taken  witii  them  damaye/aisant." 

"  The  Herring,  king  of  fish,"  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Olaus  Magnus  (p.  22C) : — 

*'  Of  all  finli,  alraoBt,  tliia  onely  lives  by  water.  But  taken  out  of  the 
crater  be  presi^ntiy  dies,  and  there  is  no  delay  Ivetwceu  his  coming  to  the 
ayr,  and  dyiug,  as  can  be  perceived,  so  soon  as  bo  is  drawn  forth  of  the 
water.  Bin  eyes  shine  in  tlie  sea  by  night:  and  whiclk  is  more,  you 
shall  perceive  as  it  were  lightnings  and  gUtterings  over  the  sea,  -with 
the  great  motion  of  this  fish,  and  turning  of  vast  sholes  of  them, 
causing  a  ruilexion;  and  this  is  commonly  called  herring-lightnings." 

The  sudden  motion  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  might  on  a 
moonlight  night  cause  a  sparkling  effect.  The  phos- 
phorescent uppearanee  of  the  open  sea,  of  coui-se,  early- 
attracted  the  notice  of  travellers,  and  was  ascribed  by 
them  to  a  variety  of  causes.  One  of  Purchas's  pilgrims 
asserts  "  that  it  proved  to  be  cuttle-fisli  which  made  this 
fearful  show  "  (Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  352). 

The  name  herring  has  been  derived  by  some  authors 
from  the  German  word  heer,  an  army,  signifying  their 
numbers.  The  chief  biographer  of  this  fish  is  Nashe, 
who  in  his  Lenten  Sliiffe,  or  Praise  of  the  Bed  Herring, 
gives  it  the  pre-eminence  over  all  marine  inhabitants  for 
usefulness,  which  honour  it  deserves  even  now.  His 
enthusiasm  is  somewhat  amusing : — 

"  For  if  Comiah  pilchards,  otherwiEO  called  /umados,  taken  on  tho 
shore  of  Comewall,  from  July  to  November,  bee  so  saleable  as  they  are 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  which  are  but  counterfels  to  tho  rod- 
herring,  as  copper  to  golde,  or  ockanie  to  silver;  much  more  their 
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elbows  itcli  far  joy,  when  they  meetc  with  the  true  goldo,  the  triiu 
red-herring  itaelfc.  No  true  tlylng-Gsh  hut  he ;  or  if  there  be,  that  fish 
ncTer  flyes  but  when  his  wiugn  aru  wtt,  and  the  red-herring  fiyea  boat 
when  his  win^  are  dry;  iLroughuut  Bclgin,  High  Germanie,  Frsunce, 
Spaine,  and  Italy  hee  Ayes;  auil  up  into  Greece  &nd  Africa,  aoutb  and 
NuuthneHt,  ostrich-like  walkes  his  stations ;  and  the  sepulcher  palmers 
i>r  pilgrims,  because  he  is  ho  portable,  fill  their  scrips  with  them." 
(Earhian  Miaeellant/,  vol.  vi.  p.  165.) 


Naslie  also  gives  full  particulars  of  tlic  modo  of  lierring- 
fisLing,  and  enumerates  tbo  towns  on  tlie  Knglisli  coast 
(vhere  this  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on.  Yarmouth  then, 
as  now,  Htauds  first  on  the  list.  In  a  pansphlet  on 
England's  Way  to  tviii  Wealth,  1614,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  best  fisbing  stations,  Tbo  author  begins  with 
Colchester,  and  will  "  scarce  afford  these  men  of  the  water 
the  name  of  flshermen,  for  that  their  chiefest  trade  is 
dragging  of  oysters."  Ho  moreover  charges  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  with  catching,  under  the  name  of 
aprats,  infinitn  thousands  of  young  berringa,  which  are 
almost  worthless  as  food,  and  thus  destroying  the  summer 
har\'eat.  Ipswich,  according  to  him,  was  the  best  town  in 
England  for  the  building  of  hisses,  or  fishing  smacks,  also 
for  keei)ing  them  during  the  winter.  Great  Yarmouth 
was  the  bead-quarters  of  the  herring  fishery,  and  boats  from 
Holland,  Picardy,  and  Normandy  came  "  in  hundred  and 
two  himdred  sail  at  a  timo  together  "  to  bring  fresh  fish  to 
be  turned  into  red  herrings  (Harlcian  Miacellanfj,  toL  iii. 
p.  398). 

According  to  the  herring's  most  recent  biographer, 
Sir,  J.  M.  Mitchell,  on  idea  prevailed  in  early  times  that 
the  herring  came  from  the  .Vrctic  Circle,  or  at  least  from 
a  considerable  distance  northward  of  Scotland,  in  large 
shoals  of  3omo  leagues  in  extent,  and  divided  into  lesser 
shoals  on  coming  towards  the  north  of  Scotland,  one  body 
proceeding  to  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  to  Ireland, 
and  the  other  to  the  east  coast,  each  directing  its  course 
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e  autlioi 


tctuallv  affirms  that  the  whale 


southward, 

was  designed  by  a  kind  Providence  for  the  special  purpose 
of,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  frightening  the  herring; 
away  from  its  native  seas  into  those  regions  where  it 
would  be  obtainable  with  greater  ease  by  man ;  he  did 
not  care  to  inquire  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
herring  on  the  subject.  Sir,  Mitchell  refutes  this  notion 
uf  the  shoals  migrating  from  the  North,  and  considers  it 
more  probable  tliat,  after  the  herrings  have  spawned,  they 
return  to  the  seas  in  the  neighbourhood- 


"  where  they  continue,  and  whero  they  Tood  until  tlie  spnwning- 
ngiUn  aiiproikcbes,  wliilc  tbc  fry,  on  bciDg  vivified,  continues 
sjsiwning-gtound  until  it   is  of  sufficient   size   to  venture   furtl 
(TOe  Herring,  1864,  p.  Bi.) 


,,  tney        i 
iferrea^^ 


The  title  of  "  king  of  the  sea  "  was  probably  conferre 
on  the  herring  in  consequence  of  the  great  profit  that 
some  nations  derived  from  the  fishery.  To  account  for 
the  sovereignty  of  tlie  herring,  Nashe  relates  the  follow- 
ing fable : — A  falcon,  which  had  escaped  from  confinement 
on  its  passage  from  Ireland,  not  finding  its  ordinary  prey, 
struck  at  a  fish,  and  thereby  came  within  rejich  of  a  shark, 
which  swallowed  her,  bells  and  all,  at  a  mouthful.  All 
varieties  of  birds,  bearing  of  this  murder  of  one  of  their 
aristocracy,  determined  to  revenge  the  insult,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  league  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the 
fishes,  loformation  being  carried  to  the  fish  by  tfat- 
puflin,  they  on  their  side  prepared  for  the  danger,  and 
met  in  council  to  choose  a  king.  The  stronger  fish,  such  as 
the  whale  and  the  dolphin,  laughed  contemptuously  at 
the  idea  of  jicril,  so  the  choice  was  limited  to  the  weaker 
kmds.  After  much  deliberation  the  selection  fell  on  the 
lierring,  who  was  saluted  with  Vire  le  Roy  by  all  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plaice  and  the  butte,  who 
sneered  at  the  newly  chosen  king,  and  for  their  mocking 
have  wry  mouths  ever  since.     In  remembrance  of  the 


honour,  the  herring  has  since  this  time  worn  a  coronet  on 
his  head,  Nosho  docs  not  continue  the  story,  or  tell  ua 
the  result  of  the  conflict,  but  only  reports  that — 

"  the  berriag,  from  that  time  to  thb,  hath  gone  about  with  an  army, 
nnd  never  Htirrcs  ubroade  nrithout  it :  and  nhea  hu  stirs  abrootle  with 
it,  he  geuilea  out  his  wowts  or  BenUnels  before  bim,  that  oftentimes 
arc  intercepted,  and  by  theyr  parti-coluured  liveries  descried,  whom 
the  mariners,  after  they  have  tiioke,  use  in  this  sort :  eight  or  nine 
times  they  swinge  them  nbout  the  mains  ma^t,  and  bid  them  bring 
them  so  many  last  of  herrings,  as  they  have  swinged  them  timBH;  and 
that  shall  be  theyr  ransomo,  and  so  throw  them  into  the  sen  againe." 
{HarUian  MiirxUany,  vol.  vi.  -p.  170.) 

The  same  writer  gives,  ns  the  mythological  origin  of 
the  herring,  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  and  declares 
that  after  the  uufortimate  termination  of  the  lovers'  last 
attempt  to  cross  tha  Hellespont,  the  gods,  commiserating 
the  misfortimes  of  the  unhappy  pair,  transformed  Leander 
into  the  fish  ling,  and  gave  him  as  a  habitation  tho  coast 
of  Iceland ;  Hero  they  changed  into — 

"  the  flanting  Fabiau  or  Palmeriu  of  England,  which  is  Caiiwalloder 
Herring :  and  as  their  meeting  were  but  seldome,  ajid  not  so  oft  as 
welcome,  so  but  svldome  should  they  meete  in  the  heele  of  the  weeker 
-tt  the  best  men's  table,  upon  Fridayes  and  Saturdayes,  the  holy  lime  of 
Lant  exempted;  and  then  they  might  bo  at  meats  and  meale  for  seven 
weekea  togither."     (Page  IHO.) 

Smoked  or  red  herrings  seem  to  have  been  a  common 
article  of  food.  It  is  related  that  on  Maimday  Thursday 
Cai'dinal  Wolsey  washed  and  kissed  the  feet  of  fifty  poor 
people,  gave  each  person  twelve  pence,  three  ells  of  good 
<;anvas  for  shirts,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  cask  of  red  herrings 
{MUcJteU,  p.  li'.l).  Eiissell,  in  his  Soke  of  Nurture,  1450, 
recommends  mustard  with  salt  herrings,  and  with  white  or 
fresh  herrings,  white  sugar,  which  does  not  sound  particu- 
larly inviting  :— 

"  BahoD  herynge,  dreiaid  and  disht  with  whit«  augure ; 
That  white  herynge  by  the  bak  a  brode  ye  splat  hym  sure, 
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Bothe  roaghe  and  booniu  voyded  then  may  youre  lords  endaiol 
To  ete  merily  with  must&rd  that  tyme  to  bis  ples' 

(Iiabee.1  Book,  p.  38,  cd.  FunuTail,  1876.)    i 

Sliakspeare  has  several  references  to  the  lierring,  and 
takes  notice  of  its  great  resemblance  to  the  piichanl. 
Feete  tells  Viola,  "  Fooln  are  as  like  husbands  as  pilchards 
are  to  herrings ;  the  husband's  the  bigger  "  {Tu-elftk  Nt^ht, 
iii.  1,  38). 

Fahtaff  denounces  the  cowardice  of  the  Prince  and 
Poins,  and  sings  his  own  praises  : — 

"  Go  tliy  ways,  old  Jack  ;  dio  wlien  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  gcxid 
iruinhood,  bo  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  al 
herring."     (1  Henry  IV.,  li.  !,  H2.) 

"A  ehotten   herring"  nas  a   phrase  used  to   denote  j 
shabby,  underfed  fellow.    Taylor,  the  Wiiter  I'oct, 
the  same  expression: — 

"  Though  they  like  ihotten  herrings  urc  to  bei-, 
Yet  such  tnll  suuldiers  of  thpir  tenth  they  be. 
That  two  of  them,  like  greedy  cormorants, 
Devour  more  than  eixc  honest  ProtestantE." 

(Page  5,  ed.  Kiudley.) 

Sir.  Halliwelt-Phillipps,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  the 

term  "  shotten  herring  "  to  mean  the  gutted  fish  that  were 
dried  for  keeping.  According  to  other  authorities  the 
expression  meant  herrings  that  had  spawned,  and  that 
were  consequently  in  poor  condition.  Shotten  herring 
might  be  cured  just  the  same  as  full  fish,  but  the  name 
applied  to  the  fish  and  nut  to  the  method  of  preparing 
them. 

Fuller  learnedly  discoiirscs  on  the  origin  of  the  p 
verb,  "  a  Yarmouth  capon '" — 

"that  is,  a  red-herring.  No  news  for  creaturt's  to  he  thus  diegulsed 
under  Other  names ;  seeing  criticks  by  a  Libyan  bear,  jtifi  jitlh  LUn/'tidis 
unn,  understand  a  lion,  no  bears  being  found  in  the  land  of  Libya. 
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And  I  believe  few  capons  (save  wliat  liave  moru  fiu»  then  ftntliers)  aro 
bred  in  Yarmouth.  But, to  covintcnanco  this  espresBion,  I  underataad 
that  the  Italian  friers  (when  dispoaed  to  eat  tlcah  od  Fridays)  call  a 
capon  pisce  a  eorte,  a  fish  out  of  the  coop."     ( Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.) 

Mr.  Mitchell  gives  an  account  of  the  escitemenl; 
occBBioned  amnsg  the  superstitious  of  all  ranks  in  1587, 
in  consequence  of  marks  observed  on  two  herrings  caught 
tin  the  10th  of  November  of  that  year,  off  the  coast  of 
Norway,  which  seemed  to  exhibit  words  in  Gothic 
letters  :— 

"They  were  brought  to  Copenhagen,  and  seven  days  after  their 
capture  presented  to  King  Frederick  the  Second,  who  was  terrified 
al  their  appearance,  and  thought  they  predicted  his  own  death.  Ha 
lonaultcd  the  wise  men  of  the  age,  who  read  the  letters,  and  said  they 
were  the  following  very  innocent,  and  at  present  true,  prophecy,  'You 
will  not  fish  berrings  in  future  so  well  aa  other  nations.'  But  this 
interpretation  did  not  satisfy  the  king,  and  ho  applied  to  the  learned 
men  of  Bostock ;  but  neither  the  professors  there,  nor  at  several  of  the 
Universitiea  of  Germany  who  were  consulted,  could  give  n  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  budget  carved  ont  on  the  backs  of  the 
two  ominous  fishes ;  but  a  learned  French  mathematician,  then  at 
Copenhagen,  published  a  large  volume  in  eluciiiution  of  the  supposed 
words.  This  work  would  be  a  curiosity  if  it  were  found,  as  wc  are  not 
informeil  what  his  interpretation  was.  Another  author  published  but 
opinions,  to  the  effect  that  Ihe'supposcd  letters  anuonnced  the  sub- 
version of  all  Europe."    {The  Herring,  y>.  152.) 

There  was  an  old  Highland  superstition  that  the 
herring  quitted  the  coasts  where  blood  had  been  shed, 
and  this  theory  was  revived  after  the  battle  of  Copen- 
iiagcn,  when  it  was  said  that  they  had  deserted  the 
Baltic  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  guns. 

Early  authorities  on  fish  considered  that  the  Hpratwas 
the  young  of  the  herring  or  the  pilchard, 
whence  it  was  called  garv'ie herring, or  garvie, 
The  sprat  was  formerly  held  in  greater  estimation  tliim 
it  is  at  present.     It  was  tliought  not  unworthy  to  make 
its  appearance  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  and  even  , 
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now  this  fish  is  not  considered  to  be  in  season  until  aStef  ' 
the  OtU  of  November. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us  that  among  the  Norfolk 


"  the  herrings  departed,  apreU,  ot  aardiGj  not  long  after  Bucwod  i; 
great  plenty,  which  arc  taken  with  smaller  netE,  and  smoked  and  dried 
like  herciags,  become  a  BApid  hit,  and  vendible  abroad."    (VoL  ir,  ' 


Jasper  Mayne  observes  that— 

"  Since  amulets  and  bracelets, 
And  love-locks  were  in  use,  the  price  of  sprats, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  UoUaud  cheese. 
Is  very  much  incrpased." 

(The  OTy  JtfaWi,  ii.  1.) 

Andrew  Boorde,  iu  his  ItitroducUon  of  Knowledge,' 
written  in  1542,  tells  his  renders  that  in  Spain 
"  you  shall  get  kyd,  and  mesell  hitkyn,  and 
salt  SardjTis,  which  is  a  lytle  fysshe  as  bydg  aa  a 
pylcherd"  (p.  198,  ed.  Early  English  Text  Society,  1S70). 
These  were  in  all  probability  the  true  sardines,  still  taken 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in  most 
cases  any  small  fish  that  could  bo  caught  were  pickled 
itnd  packed  in  similar  fashion. 

The  Anchovy,  another  fish  chiefly  found  in  the 
Ilediterranean,  has  been  occasionally  taken 
on  the  British  coast,  and  its  range  extonds 
even  as  far  north  as  the  coast  of  Norway.  Anthouie 
Patkhurst,  writing  to  Kichard  Hakluyt,  in  1578,  concern- 
ing the  commodities  of  Newfoundland,  mentions  a  fish 
"  like  R  smelt,  which  commeth  on  shore,"  which  a  marginal 
note  esplaius  to  bo  the  fish  "called  by  the  Spaniards 
anehovas,  and  by  the  Portugals  capalinas"  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  fish  is  too  slight  to  warrant  this  explanation 
(Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  171). 

In  the  paper  of  accounts  purloined   from  Fahta^s 
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pocket  by  the  Prince  and  Peto,  we  find  tliat  aachovies 
were  appreciated  as  a  relish  by  the  valiant  knight.  Peto 
reads  :— 

"Item,  a.  «ii«m,  2i,  2d. 
Item,  sauce,  4d. 
Item,  sack,  two  gallons,  5g.  8d. 
Itom,  ancbovios  and  sock  after  HUppcr,  2«.  6d. 
Item,  bread,  ob. 
Prince.  O  monstrous  1  but  one  half-ptnny worth  of  bread  to  tbis 
iutolerabk  dual  of  Back !  " 

(liTeiiry  ;P.,u.  4,  584.) 

In  a  discussion  between  the  hostess  of  an  inn  and  her 
servant,  in  Thomas  Heywood's  play,  T}ie  Fatre  Maid  of  the 
West,  this  delicacy  is  again  mentioned : — 

"  Clem,  Then  for  twelve  penywortli  of  anehoves,  18d, 
SeiM.  How  oan  that  be? 
Clem.  Marry,  very  well  mistresBo,  12d.  .luchoveB,  and  Qd.  nylc  and 

Mnffett  writes  :— 

"  Javelings  or  aea-darts  arc  iilontiful  in  llie  Venec'inn  Gulf  and 
«ll  tlie  Adriatique  Sea,  where  having  taken  the  young  onen,  they 
salt  them  and  send  them  lo  Constantinople  in  infinite  numbers  for 
anchovaesj  the  greater  sort  they  fry  and  boil  at  home."  (HedUkt 
Impriivement,  ji.  16-1.) 

Eels  were  found  everywhere,  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
water,  and  were  mnch  esteemed.     They  were 
generally  roasted  fresh,  but  were  sometimes 
aalted.     The  conger  was  also  considered  a  choice  dish. 

Itandlo  Holme  gives  the  following  names  for  the 
eel : — 

"  An  eel,  first  a  faus«r,  then  a  grigg,  o^  ^'igg<  t^BQ  i^  scaffling,  then 
a  little  eel;  when  it  is  kt^e,  then  an  col,  and  when  very  large,  a, 
conger." 

The  city  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  ixom 
rents  being  formerly  paid  in  eels,  and  Elmore  on  the 
Severn  obtained  its  name  from  the  immense  number  of 
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these  fish  there  taken.  Young  eels  are  ciilleif  elvers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river  {Yarrell,  vol.  ii.  p.  294). 
As  at  this  period  naturalists  were  of  opinion  that  eels 
were  without  scales,  they  were  included  among  the  for- 
bidden articles  of  food  among  the  Jews ;  fortunately  for 
those  who  like  this  fish,  this  restriction  has  been  removed 
by  later  investigations. 

The  conger  was  considered  to  be  only  a  large-aized 
eel,  or  rather  a  fresh-water  eel  that  had  gone  to  the  sea 
and  remained  there  long  enough  to  extend  its  dimensions, 
whereas  the  two  species  are  now  found  to  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct. Carew,  in  his  list  of  fish  found  on  the  Comish 
coast,  more  correctly  divides  eels  into  t>*o  kinds — 

"tho  ono  fallen,  of  best  taste,  coming  from  the  fresh  rivers,  when 
tHe  great  raia  floods  after  September  do  bruak  their  beds,  and  cany 
them  into  tbo  sea;  the  other,  bred  iu  the  salt  water,  and  called 
a  eonger  eel,  which  aftenvarda,  as  hia  bigness  iacrcnscth,  veotnrelh  out 
intc  the  main  ocean,  and  is  onfrimchifled  a  bui^css  of  that  \-ast  comtnon- 
weiilth."     {Bttrvey  of  CoiiiivaU,  p.  97.) 

Fuller  assigns  the  palm  to  Ciunhridgeshire  for  the 
production  of  eels — 

"  whieh,  though  they  bo  found  in  all  slures  iu  Ecgknd,  yet  are  most 
properly  treated  of  here,  be  most,  first,  and  best ;  the  courts  of  the  kings  of 
England  being  thcace  therewith  anciently  sapplied.  I  will  notengaga 
in  the  controvarsy,  whether  they  be  bred  by  generation  as  other  fish  -, 
or  equivocally,  out  of  putrefaction ;  or  both  wnj-s,  which  is  moat  prob- 
able; seeing  some  have  adventurcjl  to  know  the  distinguishing  marks 
betwist  the  one  and  the  other.  1  know  the  silver  eels  are  generally 
preferred,  and  I  could  wish  they  loved  men  but  as  men  love  them, that 
I  myself  might  be  comprised  within  the  compass  of  that  desire." 
Cirm(We«,  vol.  i.  p.  152.) 

Instead  of  tho  beef  and  cheese  usually  ordered  to  be 
provided  for  the  repast  at  the  month's  mhid.  which  was 
the  thirtieth  day  after  a  funeral,  a  testator  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  ordains  that  eel  pies  shall  he  substituted  in 
the  event  of  his  month's  mind  falling  in  Lent,  or  on 
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fast  day.  The  custom  of  having  a  gram!  repast  a  month 
after  a  person's  decease  probably  aroao  from  the  inability 
of  the  relations  to  give  sufficient  importance  to  the  obse- 
quies in  the  few  days  which  intervened  between  the  death 
and  the  funeral.  Postal  arrangements  were  by  no  mcana 
tupid,  relations  and  family  friends  had  to  be  summoned 
from  a  distance,  and  provisions  to  the  required  lunount 
could  not  be  obtained  without  due  preparation.  Vernon, 
who  wrote  in  1561,  alludes  to  the  extensive  scale  on  which 
these  feasts  were  sometimes  provided : — 

"  I  shouM  spcake  nothing,  in  the  menu  season,  of  the  costly  feastes 
iiiiii  bankettcB  ihnt  are  counnonly  mada  unto  the  priestcs  (which  coma 
tu  sucbc  doingcB  from  all  partes,  as  ravens  do  to  a  deadc  carhotie),  ia 
their  burjinges,  monctlis  mindes,  and  ycarex  inindea," 
Some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
feasts  from  on  account  of  a  meal  partaken  of  by  the 
monrners,  on  the  occasion  of  the  interment  of  the  Duho 
of  Norfolk,  at  Framlingham,  in  Huffolk,  in  the  year 
1554.  Machyn,  citizen  and  merchant-taylor  of  Ijondon, 
in  his  Diary  tells  us  that  on  this  occasion  the  following 
substantial  repast  was  provided :  forty  great  oxen,  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  and  sixty  calves,  besides  venison,  swans,  and 
cranes,  capons,  rabbits,  pigeons,  pikes,  and  other  pro- 
visions, both  flesh  and  fish  (p.  70,  ed.  Camden  Soc,  184S). 
There  was  a  notion  that  eels  were  bred  from  the  slime 
of  other  fish,  also  that  they  could  be  produced  by  laying 
horsehair  in  water.  Shakspearo  refers  to  this  theory, 
though  it  would  appear  from  the  context  that  snakes  and 
not  eels  were  the  result  of  the  experiment : — 
"Much  is  lirueding. 
Which  like  the  courser's  h»ir  hath  ,vct  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poisOD." 

(Aattmy  and  ChojKttra,  i.  2,  199.) 
Sir   Thomas   Browne   admits   that  he   failed   in   his 
attempt  thus  to  produce  living  creatures :  he  writes : — 

"  Besides  horeeleaches  and  periwinkles,  in  pliwhcti  and  atandiog 
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wtttera,  we  have  met  with  vermes  Ktatxi,  or  hani  worms ;  but  could 
never  convert  horscliairs  iulo  tbem  b;  laying  them  in  water.  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  3350 

In  Pericles  we  find  n  reference  to  tlie  irritability  of 
eels  during  a  thunderstorm. 

The   "  feast-famous  Sturgeon,"  or  Sturio,  was  an  oc- 

oaaionai  visitor  to  our  shores,  and  was  alwaj 

exceedingly  welcome ; — 


"Tlie  Eturscoa  cut  lo  keggs,  too  liig  to  handle  whole, 
Gives  muDy  a  dainty  hit,  out  of  hia  luaty  jole." 

(  Polt/olbion,  song  ixv.)' 


This  fiah  was  takou  iu  eonsiderahle  quantities  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  but  its  head-quarters  were  in  Bassia, 
Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  iu  his  account  of  fresh-water  fish 
caught  there,  mentioua — 

"  the  hcUouga,  or  boUougina,  oF  fouro  or  five  elles  long,  the  ositriua, 
or  sturgeon,  the  aeveriga  aud  Eterlady,  Bomewhat  in  &shion  and  tastv 
hke  tu  the  sturgeon,  hut  not  bo  thick  or  long.  These  foure  kinds  of 
fish  hreed  in  the  Volyha,  aurl  are  catchai  to  great  plenty,  and  served 
theace  into  the  whole  realms  for  a  great  food.  Of  the  roes  of  these 
fuuro  kindes  thoy  make  very  |,'re)it  store  of  icary  or  caveary."  (Pure/ios, 
vol.  iij.  p.  417.) 

The  sturgeon  was  called  a  "  fish  royal,"  and  was 
granted  by  charter  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire.  When  it  came  into  the  Thames  it  was 
<;laimed  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  was  usually  presented 
by  him  to  the  sovereign.  Both  fresh  and  salt  sturgeon 
are  mentioned  as  desirable  dishes  in  Eussell's  Boie  of 
Nurture. 

"  The  ravin'd  salt  sea  Shark,"  the  terror  of  mariners, 
is  thus  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in 
his  voyage  in  the  South  Seas,  in  1593 : — 

"  The  Sliarko  or  Tibcruno,  is  a  fiah  like  unto  those  which  wee  call 
<log-fishes,  hut  that  hee  is  far  greater,  I  have  seeuo  of  them  eight  or 
nine  foot  long ;  hit  head  is  flat  aod  broad,  and  his  mouth  iu  the  middle. 
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undemeatb,  as  that  of  Iha  scatc;  and  he  cunnut  bito  o!  tbc  bitiLo 
before  liim  but  by  mnklng  &  hulfc  tume ;  and  lie  helpotli  himaelf  witli 
liis  taile,  which  servcth.  him  in  stead  of  a  niddar;  his  Bkinae  is  rough, 
like  to  the  fiah  which  we  call  a  rough  hound,  and  rusact,  with  reddjsli 
spots,  savins  that  under  the  belly  Lee  is  all  white ;  hee  is  much  hated 
tif  s-ea-fiiring  men,  who  have  »  ecrtalne  foolifh  aopcrstition  with  them, 
iiud  say  that  the  ship  hath  seldomo  goi>d  auccesse,  that  U  much 
aci'onpanied  with  them.  It  is  the  most  raTenoua  Sshe  knowne  ia 
the  sea ;  for  he  swallowth  atl  that  Jiee  findDth,"  (Ptirc/iai,  vol.  iv. 
V.  1330.) 


Mr.  CoTicli  says  that  the  notion  tliat  the  shark,  while 
ferocious 'in  the  extreme  to  eyory  other  living  creatnre, 
yet  exhibited  great  deTotion  to  its  young,  and  watched 
uver  them  with  tender  solicitude,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  poet  Oppian,  who  relates  that,  when  danger 
threatens,  the  parent  shark  opens  her  mouth  and  conoeal& 
her  young  ones  in  the  large  conca^'e  space  provided  for 
the  purpose,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  adder  is  said 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  its  offspring.  This  statement 
is  repeated  and  confirmed  by  Rondeletius,  a  naturalist  of 
eminence,  whose  work  on  fishes  was  the  chief  authority  of 
this  period  {British  Fishes,  vol.  i.  p.  32). 

The  largest  species  of  shark,  and  indeed  of  all  true 
lishes,  the  Basking  Shark,  or  sun-fish,  was  formerly  often 
mistaken  for  the  whale,  from  its  habit  of  floating  quietly 
and  peaceably  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Hammer-head,  or  Balance  Shark,  was  only  occa- 
sionally found : — 

"  The  ItallAns  name  them  arhalrslts,  bccauHe  they  bavo  some 
resemblance  therewith.  Others  call  them  hammers,  or  mallets,  for  their 
head  resemble  that  inBtniment.  They  are  hideous  to  behold,  baveiDg 
their  two  eyes  io  the  ends  of  that  their  hammered  head,  their  mouth 
in  the  midst,  very  grent,  with  three  rankes  of  teeth,  large  and  pointed ; 
their  tongue  as  that  of  a  tnans,  their  backe  black  with  four  finnes 
and  their  tnylcs  divided  into  two  parts.  Dondulet  describeth  them, 
and  sbeweth  their  figure  in  his  30  booke,  chapter  ii."  ^Learned  Sum- 
Tnarj/  on  Du  Bartat,  p.  213.) 
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Tho  shark  was  often  observed  by  sailors  to  be  acwHB^ 
panied  by  a  small  fisb  called  the  Albacore, 
or  rilot-lisb.  This  little  attendant  was  eon- 
Hidered  to  be  u  kind  of  jackal,  to  provide  the  prey  for  his 
master,  and  to  share  in  the  spoil.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
in  bis  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  South  Sea,  in  1593, 
writes : — 

"  There  doth  accompany  this  fish  [shnrk]  dirers  little  fiEbes,  whicli 
are  called  pilats  Cshea,  and  are  ever  upon  liia  finnes,  his  head,  or  his 
lacke,  and  feed  of  the  surnpa  and  superfluities  of  bis  preyes.  They 
aiB  in  forme  of  a  trowte,  and  Ktrealied  like  a  inackerell,  but  that  the 
fttrcakes  are  white  and  bkcke,  and  tho  blacke  greater  than  the  white." 
iPurchas,  vol.  iv.  p,  137fi.) 

The  pilot-fish  was  also  tliought  to  have  a  friendship 
for  man,  and  to  keep  close  to  ships,  and  to  warn  them  of 
danger  by  forsaking  them  when  they  came  near  the 
shores  It  was  therefore  treated  as  a  guide,  and  protected 
from  injury  by  mariners,  Mr,  Couch  snggests  that  the 
reason  of  the  dislike  of  this  fish  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
land  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  its  objection  to  en- 
counter any  fresh  water  which  may  come  from  the  mouth 
of  large  rivers. 

The  Ilemora,  or  Sucking-fisli,  was  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean.  It  possesses  a  fiat  adhe- 
sive disk  on  the  top  of  the  head — 

"  by  means  of  which,"  says  Yanell, "  it  is  able  to  atlacii  itself  firmly  to 
the  surface  of  other  fishes,  or  to  tho  bottom  of  vessels,  but  whether 
for  protection  or  conveyance  or  both  is  a  question  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained."     (Brilisk  Fishes,  vol.  ii,  p.  281.) 

jVlthough  in  reality  only  a  small  fish,  and  not  capable 
of  inconveniencing  either  fish  or  vessel  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, the  obstructive  powers  attributed  to  the  remora  were 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  the  word  remora 
came  to  be  used  to  signify  an  impediment  or  obstacle. 
Massinger  writes : — 


"  To  Bwim  up  to  her,  and  like  remoras 
ilang  upon  her  keel,  to  stay  her  flight," 

{Tlie  Jtenrgado,  ii.  5.) 

AqiI  Dn  Bartas  is  still  more  imaginative ; — 

"  The  remora,  fisiug  her  feeble  horn 
Into  the  tempest-beaten  vessels  stem, 
Stayes  her  stone-sUil,  while  al!  her  stout  consorts 
Sailo  thence  at  pleasure  to  their  wished  ports. 
Then  loose  they  all  the  sheets,  but  to  no  boot : 
For,  the  chann'd  ve&scll  bougeth  not  a  foot : 
No  more  then  if  three  fadome  unJergrounde, 
A  score  of  anchors  held  her  fnstly  bound." 

(Page  42.) 

Soraee,  in  tbe  Poetasier  of  Ben  Jonson  (iii,  1),  when 
victimized  l)y  a  long-winded  "Hydra  of  discourse,"  ex- 
claims : — 

"  Dcitb,  I  am  seized  here 
It;  a  land  remora ;  I  cannot  stir. 
Nor  move  btit  as  he  pleases." 

And  in  Mayne  we  find  a  like  comparison : — 

"  No  remora  that  atops  your  fleet, 
Xiike  Berjeants  gallants  In  the  street." 

(n.e  Cil;/  J&teA.) 

Montaigne  also  has  a  story  tn  tell  of  this  strange 
impediment  :— 

"  Many  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  great  and  last  naval  engagement, 
that  Anthony  lust  to  Augustus,  his  ailmirull  gaily  was  stay'd  in  the 
middle  of  bor  course,  by  the  little  fish  the  Latins  call  Remora,  by 
Teaaou  of  the  property  sbe  has  of  staying  all  sorts  of  vessels,  to  which 
she  fastens  her  self.  And  the  Emperor  Caligula,  sailing  with  a  great 
navy  upon  the  coaaC  of  Romania,  his  gaily  only  was  suddenly  stayed 
by  the  same  fish,  which  he  caused  to  be  taken,  fastned  as  it  was  to 
the  keel  of  his  ship,  very  angry  tliaC  such  a  little  animal  could  resist 
both  the  sea,  the  wind,  and  the  force  of  all  his  oars,  by  being  only 
fastened  by  the  beak  to  his  galley  (for  it  is  a  ahcll-flsh)  and  was,  more- 
over, not  without  great  reason  astonished,  that  being  brought  to 
Lim  in  the  long-boat,  it  had  no  more  the  strength  it  had  without." 
{,Ettay  liv.) 


The  Amitmal-Lert  0^  Siattptare't  Tmm. 

rer  of  vdhesioa  tint  the  KOMffiB  1 


ptifm^^^A 


The 

wemta  «u  attriboted  bj  the  utcient  wiitos  to  si^er- 
natiml  agetiej,  snd  froan  these  writeis  also  comes  the 
ooofttBicm  whieb   <^l«i    ocenn    in    the    desczipt 
tnreUen  between  this  fish  and  the  lamprer. 

"  Frcacbmen,  111  Ik  a  SaJbbafT  td  jva : 
O^t-tMh.  Poodle  or  pmel,  Aaifbia  or  Pogiih, 

Tour  hMTta  rU  atHsp  cot  witfc  a  j  bme'*  hetlf.'' 

(1  Amy  K/:,  L  4, 106.) 

Thus  thKctens  Ttdbot,  stong  to   ftuy,  and  thirsting   to 
rerenge  the  dying  Salubury. 

The  dog-fish,  a  species  of  gronnd-sbark,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  in  modem  times  for  its  Toracity.  It  vas  osed 
hy  OUT  forefathers  aa  an  article  of  food,  and  was  rendered 
palatable,  or  at  least  eatable,  by  the  addition  of  a  sauce 
compounded  of  garlic  or  mustard,  verjuice,  and  pepper. 
Chaucer  thus  alludes  to  the  rough  scales  of  this  fish, 
whence  the  name  Rough-bound  :— 


"  U<!  lullith  ber,  be  kisnth  bir  fal  ofle; 
With  thikke  briKtlii  on  his  berd  unsofle, 
Lik  to  the  ekyn  of  bOQDd-Gscb,  scfavp  as  brere, 
(Fur  be  wu  Bcbnve  d1  nenrc  io  bis  manerc,) 
He  mbbith  bir  about  Mr  tendre  face." 

(Marrhaanda  Tak^ 


I 


According  to  Du  Bartas  fp.  46),  the  dog-6sb,  like  the 
adder,  swallowed  its  young  in  time  of  danger 


"So,  in  tie  lieep,  tbc  dog-fish  for  ber  fry 
Lucina'a  tbroues  a  thousand  times  dulh  tiy. 
For,  Beciiig  when  tbc  snttle  tlshcr  followes  them. 
Again  alive  into  ber  womb  she  swatlowB  them  ; 
And  wbcD  the  periU's  past,  she  brings  them  tbcncr, 
Aa  frum  the  cabins  of  a  gbTc  dcfcnco ; 
Aud  (thoUHand  lives  to  tlieir  deer  parent  owing) 
As  Round  as  ever  in  the  seas  are  rowing." 


I 


The  theory  was  often  broached,  both  by  classical 


r 
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writers  and  by  the  philosophers  of  tlio  sixteenth  century, 
that  every  creature  thnt  has  life   uiion  the    „    ^  .  ^ 
earth  or  m  the  air,  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
water.     Du  Bartns  puts  into  rhyme  this  fanciful  notion, 
which  may  be  found  stated  in   prose  by   other  writers 
of  his  time: — 

"  Seas  have  (as  well  ns  Bkios)  sud,  moon,  and  stars : 
(As  well  as  nyre)  ewilIIows,  and  rooki,  Bu<i  Htarea: 
(Aa  well  as  earth)  vidm,  roeeB,  Dettles,  millions  [melons], 
Piokt,  gilliflowerg,  roiisbrom«i,  and  manj  millions 
Of  other  plants  (more  rare  and  stronge  than  these) 
Ab  very  fisheB  living  in  the  seaa : 
And  also  rams,  calfs,  horsea,  hares,  and  hogs. 
Wolves,  lionB,  urchins,  elephnnts,  and  doge. 
Yea  men  and  msyds ;  and  (which  I  more  ndmire) 
The  inytred  bishop,  and  the  cowled  fryer  : 
"Whereof,  examples  (but  a  few  years  since) 
Were  shew'n  tho  Norways,  and  Polonian  prince," 

(Pag*'  39.) 

The  curiosity  referred  to  in  the  laat  two  lines  was 
prabably  the  Bishop,  or  Monk-fish,  a  species  of  shark. 
A  specimen  of  this  fish,  according  to  Bondeletius,  was 
taken  in  the  year  1531,  in  Polonia,  and  brought  alive  to 
the  king.  After  due  inspection  it  was  considerately 
restored  to  its  own  habitation.  The  monk-fish  is  a  strange 
looking  creature,  with  large  wing-like  fins,  It  may  be 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  wonderful  stories  told  by  thc- 
old  chroniclers  of  seamen,  Htow  tells  us  that  a  bishop- 
fish  which  was  caught  was  actually  taken  as  a  compliment 
to  the  nearest  church,  where,  to  the  chronicler's  astonish- 
inent,  he  "  showed  no  signs  of  adoration." 

"  Fair  Queen,  forbear  to  angle  for  tho  fisli 
"Which,  being  caught,  strikes  him  that  takes  it      Torpedo. 

I  mean  that  vile  Torpedo,  Gaveston, 
That  now  I  hope  flouts  on  the  Irish  sens." 

(Mablowe,  Edmml  II.,  i.  4.) 

2c 
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The  power  of  imimrting  an  electric  shock  possessed  I 
the  torpedo,  or  crajiip-fish,  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Oppian,  the  "  Izaak  Walton  "  of  classical  authors,  gives 
II  full  account  of  the  mode  by  which  this  fish  defends 
itself  against  its  enemies.  The  torpedo,  or  electric  ray, 
is  found  occasionally  on  the  British  coasts.  Montaigne 
illustrates  by  the  action  of  the  torpedo  the  knowledge 
which  animals  have  of  their  respective  faculties,  and  the 
ingenuity  which  they  display  in  putting  these  faculties 
to  the  best  possible  use. 

"  The  oramii-liab,"  he  writes, "  has  this  quality,  not  only  to  beoumb 
all  the  membera  tliat  tuuoh  her,  but  even  through  the  nets  transniil  a 
,  heavy  dulness  into  the  hamls  of  those  that  move  and  handle  them ;  nay, 
it  is  further  said,  that  if  one  jwur  water  upon  her,  he  will  feel  this  nom- 
neaa  mount  up  tho  water  to  the  hand,  and  stupifie  the  feeling  through 
the  water.  This  is  a  miraculous  force ;  but  'tis  not  useless  to  the  cramp- 
fish;  she  knows  it,  and  mnken  use  on't,  for  to  catch  the  prey  she 
desires,  she  will  bury  herself  in  the  mu<l,  that  other  fishes  swimming 
over  her,  struck  aod  lienum'd  with  tliiii  coldooas  of  hers,  may  fall  iuto 
her  power."     (Eisay  liv.) 

The  Thornback,  mentioned  by  Harrison  in  hia  list  of 
British  fish,   was    very   abundant.     It    was 
much  used  as  an  article  of  food.     It  was  sub- 
jected to  heavy  pressure,  salted,  and  dried   for  winter 

consumption. 

Tho  name  maid  was  given  to  several  fish  of  the  ray 
species,  but  was  generally  applied  to  young  skates.  The 
name  skate,  siiys  Couch,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word 
shitan,  to  reject,  and  was  probably  bestowed  on  this  fish 
on  accoimt  of  its  being  thrown  aside  as  worth  less,  at  least 
for  tho  market.  The  fishermen  sometimes  reserved  it  for 
their  own  use.  Willoughby  records  an  instance  of  a 
skate  weighing  two  hundred  poimds,  dressed  by  the  cook 
of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge,  which  proved  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gentlemen. 


The  Lam}jmj.  38 

"  Lamproy,  a  flsb  of  the  Ben,  and  of  the  sweet  water,  well  kuo«-nt 
long  and  sliding ;  dcpHitured  and  described  at  lal^e  hy 
Eondolet  iu  his  3  chapter  of  liis  fourteenth  biKike." 

So    writes    the    learned    commentator    on    Du    Bartaa. 
Fuller,  describing  Worcestershire,  telb  us  that — 

"  iampreys,  in  Latin  lampetne,  a  lamieiido  pelras,  from  licking  the 
rotkB,  are  plentiful  in  this  nad  the  neighbouring  colintiea  in  the  river 
Severn,  A  deformed  fish,  which  fcr  the  many  holes  tliereiu,  one  would 
e  nature  intended  it  rather  for  an  instrument  of  music  thau  for 
'e  fowl."     {Worthka  of  England,  toL  iii.  p.  87.) 


Drayton  writes: — 

"  Tlie  lamprey,  and  his  iesso,  i 


L  Severn  genral  be." 
(^Polyolbion,  song  xxvi.) 


The  unwholeaomeness  of  ttio  lamprey  grew  into  a 
proverb  in  consequence  of  the  tradition  that  Henry  I. 
owed  his  death  to  his  partiality  for  this  fish.  In  the  old 
works  on  cookery  it  is  recommended  that  the  lamprey  be 
stowed  with  good  wine  and  herbs. 

Du  Bortas,  in  his  curious  jumble  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 
mythology,  writes  (p,  42)  :— 


it  titrokea  then  aod  Anon  lant 
Th'  inclianting  ^nnewea  of  his  instrument : 
Wherewith  ho  vharm'd  tho  raging  ocean  so. 
That  crook-tooth'd  lampreys  and  the  congera  row 
Priondly  together,  and  tlieir  native  hate 
The  pike  and  mullet,  for  ihe  time,  forgate." 

It  may  not  bo  out  of  plaee  to  quote  the  poet's  apology 
for  this  incongruity.  In  the  preface  to  his  chief  work,  a 
long  poem  on  the  Creation,  Du  Bartas  announces  that 
he  presents  no  profession  of  bis  faith,  but  a  poem,  wJiich 
he  has  adorned  "aa  much  as  the  subjects  will  permit 
with  all  those  most  excellent  jewels  plucked  and  picked 
out  of  all  sciences  and  professions,"  Referring  to  the 
then  universal  practice  of  introducing  heathen  deities  into 
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a  religious  work,  be  calls  the  attention  of  his 

the  small  use  he  has  mode  of  them  : — 

"  Focnio  bath  bctu  so  Idti^  times  sensoiied  and  seized  vt  these  li 
lotu  termes  that  it  Uimposuble  to  dispossease  her  but  by  little  and  li 
thcreul'.  I  have  attempted  amongst  the  limt  to  reform  her,  some  other 
n'ill  come  after  me  that  will  wholly  purge  her,  and  will  Interdict  (as 
llie  civillaug  speake)  these  monstruiiN  jists  from  fire  and  water." 

This  passage  ia  not  in  Sylvester's  translation,  but  in  the 
translation  of  the  Learned  Sirmmarif  on  his  Works,  by 
T.L.  D.,M.P.,  1637. 

The  following  conjectural  emendation  on 
in  Pericles  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  which 
at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity  : — 


"The  siT-reiami7ig  l.imps,  the  bclchiog  whale. 
And  hmnmiiig  water  must  o'erwlielm  thy  corpse. 
Lying  with  idmplo  shells."  (!"- 1,  63.) 


aa»      I 


"The  word  lamp'," -wnlQii  Mr.  Bell,  "is  here  put  for  one  of  the 
lowest,  Hiid  ODe  of  the  must  loathed  species  of  fish,  the  lamprey.  This 
nnim&l,  as  is  well  known,  has  seven  spiracula  or  air-holes  on  its  side. 
These,  with  the  Germans,  according  to  a  wide-spread  and  popular 
belief,  are  token  for  seven  eyes ;  which,  with  the  two  real  ones  the 
nniinal  has,  make  up  the  Teutonic  tale  nf  nine,  to  give  it  the  only  name 
by  which  it  is  known  of  '  neunttgen,'  or  nine  eyes.  But  consequently, 
from  this  view,  no  orifices  reinnin  for  respiraUon;  and  it  follows  thai, 
not  being  able  to  emit  the  air,  it  must  retain  it :  go  that  by  the  change 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  line,  we  have  a  perfectly  consistent  epithet,  and 
a  perfect  solution.  The  contrast,  too,  is  (brcible,  lietwiit  the  lamprey 
e:nitting  no  air,  and  the  whale  spouting  it  so  furiously,  and  in  such 
columns."     I^Noles  and  Qiterici,  Srd  series,  vol.  vii.  \\  237.) 

Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  after  recommending  the  min- 
now and  the  worm  as  proper  baits  for  the  trout  in  the 
month  of  March,  adds,  "  in  Aprill  take  the  same  baytes : 
and  ahojnnaba  other  ivyse  named  vii  eyes"  (Treatise  on 
Fyshynge). 


Definition  of  Serpent. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  word  insect,  from   the  Latin,  in,  and   seco,  to  cut, 
was  given  originally  to  such  small  ci-eatures 
whose  bodies  appear  to  be  cut  in,  or  almost  ""    ' 

divided,  or,  as  Topsell  calls  them,  cul-wasled.  Insects  ave 
included  by  Topsell  in  his  General  Treatise  of  Serpents. 
He  could  not  place  these  many-legged  creatures  with  four- 
footed  beast,  and  was- therefore  compelled  thus  oddly  to 
classify  them.     He  thus  defines  the  word  serpent : — 

"  By  iterpenta  we  uaderatiiiid  in  this  cliscoiirse  all  venomouH  beaRbi, 
whether  creeping  without  legs,  us  ailders,  and  snakes,  or  with  logs,  aa 
crocodiles  and  lizards,  or  raora  neerlj  compacted  bodies,  as  tuadiS, 
spiders,  and  bees.  .  .  .  ^liatotle  aad  Goleit  define  tt  serpent  to  be  ani- 
mal tunipiiruum  pedibas  orbaliim  el  ovijiarum,  that  is,  a  bloudy  benst 
without  feet,  yet  laying  cgges ;  and  bo  properly  ia  a  scrpeiit  to  be  under- 
stood.  .  .  .  And  thus  much  fur  the  naioe  In  general,  which  in  Holy 
Scripture  is  Englished  u  creeping  thing."    (Pago  698,  ed.  1658.) 

The  phrase  in  Leviticus  (xi.  20), "  All  fowls  that  creep, 
going  upon  all  four,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you,"  is 
thus  explained  by  Professor  Bush,  in  his  notes  on  this 
chapter : — 

"  That  insects  arc  here  meant  is  plain  from  the  following  verse ;  and, 
therefore,  the  scnso  is, '  all  thusQ  creaturen  which  fly  and  also  creep, 
going  upon  all  four,'  i.e.,  creeping  along  upon  their  feat  in  tha  mauuer 
of  quadrupeds,  snch  as  fiioa,  wasjis,  bees,  etc,  together  with  all  leaping 
insects ;  these  are  to  be  avoidcl  as  unclean,  with  the  cxcoptLone  in  the 
next  two  verses." 
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Bacon  makes  use  of  the  word  iiisecta,  but  gives  a 
different  interpretation ;  after  mentioning  several  kinds 
of  insect,  eucIi  as  the  weevil  and  gadfly,  he  writes,  "  Note 
that  the  word  insecta  ogreeth  not  with  the  matter,  bnt  we 
use  it  for  brevity's  sake,  intending  by  it  creatures  bred 
out  of  putrefaction." 

Thomas  Muffett,  or  Mouffct,  a  Frenchman,  was  phy- 
sician to  the  English  Court,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  wrote  a  learned  and  elaborate  work  on  insects,  but 
died  before  the  book  was  published.  This  work,  27k? 
Tlieater  of  Insects,  wns  brought  out  by  Sir  Theodore  May- 
erne,  one  of  the  Court  physicians,  in  the  year  l(i34,  May- 
erae,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Sir  William  Paddy,  chief 
physician  to  Charles  I,,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
powerful  microscopes  shall  reveal  the  wonders  of  insect 
forms.    He  writes : — 

"  How  nilt  thou  be  pleased  to  aea  the  small  probuGcis  of  ImtterfUex 
wreathed  alivaiea  into  a  spiral  line,  after  they  have  drawn  forth  nutri- 
ment from  liuwers,  [heir  extended  lar^e  wings  painted  by  Nature's  arti- 
ficial pencil,  with  paints  canaot  be  iniitat«d ;  to  which  the  vcrf 
1)0W  is  BcaiBB  comparahlo — 

Which  Tight  against  llie  tun  a  Ihouiand  eoloari  sJieiva. 
What  a  pleiisant  spectacle  will  this  bo  when  tho  artificial  hands 
fully  and  curiously  guide   the  most  sharp  penknife,  and  very 
instrument  by  direction  of  the  Bight." 

Muffett'a  work,  which  is  printed  with  Topsell's  Hiaioty 
of  Four-fooled  Beasts,  in  Rowland's  edition,  165S,  is  the 
chief  authority  of  the  time  on  insects.  It  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable  bad  the  author  devoted  liimself 
exclusively  to  obtaining  information  from  personal  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  instead  of  quoting  at  length  from 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  classical  authorities,  perpetuat- 
ing their  errors  and  conjectures,  as  well  as  their  trutjis. 
The  use  of  Cochineal  in  dyeing  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Colour-yielding  insects  are  found  on  various 
plants  in  the  southern  and  eastern  cuuntriea 
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of  Europe.     The  best  cochineal  comes  from  Mexico  and 

New  Spain,  and  waa  first  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from 
their  Mexican  possessions,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  nature  of  the  coccus  was,  however, 
quite  imknown.  By  most  early  writers  it  is  called  either 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  tree,  or  an  animal  product  bred  of 
putrefaction.  Beckmann,  in  his  Sittory  of  Inventions  and 
Discoveries,  writes : — 

"As  the  coccnswas  gathered  atMid8umracr[Ht.  JnUn'sDay]  it  was 
called  St.  John's  blood ;  probably  bccauae  the  clergy  wished  by  tbal 
appellation  to  make  this  revenue  appear  as  a  matter  of  religion ;  and 
that  name  is  still  continued  among  the  country  people  in  Germany. 
Ab  the  monks  and  nuns  carried  on  various  trades,  particularly  that 
of  weaving,  they  could  employ  the  St.  Johu's  bloo<l  tu  very  good 
purpose." 

We  read  in  HaMuyt  (toI.  ii.  p.  675),  that  on — 

"  the  9th  of  October,  1589,  tliero  arrived  in  Tercera  fourtwno  ships 
that  came  from  the  Spanish  Indies,  laden  with  cochinilo,  hides,  golde, 
silver,  peatles,  and  other  rich  wares." 

Da  Bartas  writes  (p.  86)  : — 

"  There  lives  the  sea-oak  in  a  little  shel ; 
There  grows  untill'd  the  ruddy  cochenel : 
And  there  the  chcrmex,  which  on  each  side  aims 
With  pointed  prickles  all  his  precious  arms ; 
Rich  trees,  and  fruitfuU  in  those  worms  of  price. 
Which  pressed,  yeeld  a  crimsin-coloured  juice. 
Whence  thousand  lambs  are  died  so  deep  in  grain, 
That  their  own  mothers  know  thciu  not  again." 

On  the  second  line  of  this  passage  his  commentator  has 

the  following  note  : — 

"  This  is  a  giaine  first  of  all  brought  from  the  East ;  and  I  have  heard 
th;>t  certaine  catcrpillersdoe  every  yeere  cast  out  the  same  in  acertaino 
time,  as  the  ulk-wormes  doe:  some  likewise  hold  that  it  is  a  part  uf 
Ibclr  bodies.  The  grain  is  like  a  small  pease  ;  and  being  kept  (as  weo 
vec  amongst  [the  dyers)  rescmbleth  a  little  graine  of  drycd  curmnts. 
Being  grinded,  it  hath  a  purple  browne  colour,  and  serveth  the  dyers 
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likeiriio  for  purple,  which  is  betweene  reel  and  Uwnjr ;  and  is  mat 
iiae  at  this  Aaj  m  Europe.  Tha  poet  Eumanieth  it  led,  beotiua  it  u 
fvund  that  it  hatb  a  more  liigh  colour,  aod  that  which  he  addeth  (that 
it  growoth  without  tillage)  may  be  understood  according  aa  I  bare 
vxiMnniled  ;  except  a  nioA  will  my,  that  there  iasDotHer  grains  of  that 
niune  which  commcth  of  it  selfe:  fur  I  know  not,  whether  the  other  pro- 
oeixUng  from  the  bodie  of  a  crenture,  may  take  root  and  fructifie." 
(Ltwned  Sainman/  on  Dii  BiirUw,  p.  Slj.) 

Cliermea,  or  kermes-grain,  from  the  Arabic  word  kir- 
miran,  was  tlie  name  given  to  the  Coacue  Hicis,  an  insect 
t'ouud  on  the  ilex  or  evergreen  oak,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  Our  word  crimson  is  derived  from  this 
obsolete  name,  hernies. 

Queen  Mob   was  indebted  to  the   insect 


Orloket. 


tribes  for  her  dainty  chariot  and  "  team  of 


"  Her  wnggon-spokea  made  of  long  spinnera'  lega, 
Tlie  cover,  of  the  wings  of  gfaashoppers. 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web, 
The  collars  of  the  moonabine'e  watery  beams. 
Her  whip  of  Cricket's  bone,  the  lash  of  film. 
Her  wa^^ner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  GO  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  tho  joiner  squirrel  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  o'  mind  the  fairies'  coachmakere." 

(^Homeo  and  Juliet,  I 

The  cricket  was  often  confused  with  the  cicada  of 
tho  ancient  Greeks,  especially  by  those  writers  whose 
knowledge  of  natural  history  was  derived  mainly  from 
classical  sources.  We  should  probably  be  correct  in  sub- 
etitutlng  the  word  cicada  for  the  grasshopper  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  piece  of  information.  The  main  value  of 
the  passage,  however,  is  to  show  the  extreme  credulity  of 
tho  narrator.     Giraldus  Cambrensis  writes: — 

"  In  the  districts  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  there  are  grssshoppcra 
with  wings,  whicb  Bptiog  from  place  to  place  not  by  any  eSJM  ot 
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their  legi,  Ijut  by  the  use  of  their  wiuga,  and  have  oiiricos  under  their 
throats  b;  nhich  thej  utter  tuneful  aounda.  It  u  also  reported  that 
they  ^ug  sceetest  whcu  their  heads  are  cut  olT,  and  when  thej  are 
dead  better  than  when  they  are  alive."    (Tvpo'jruphy  0/  Ireland,  1187, 

This  Tocol  accomplishment  was  confined  to  the  male 
insect,  hence  the  rhyme,  handed  down  from  antiijuity  : — 

"Hapjiy  the  cieadas'  lives. 
Since  they  all  hove  voieoless  wives." 

Ben  Jonson  credits  the  cricket  also  with  tuneful 
powers :  "  Walt  as  if  thou  hadst  borrowed  legs  of  a 
spinner  and  voice  of  a  cricket "  (Bartholomew  Fair,  i.  1). 
It  was  considered  a  sign  of  good  fortune  to  have  a 
cricket  chirping  by  the  hearth,  and  to  kill  one  of  these 
harmless  little  creatures  was  looked  on  as  a  breach  of 
hospitality. 

"  The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couchea  fore  the  mouse's  holoi 
And  cricliets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth. 
E'er  the  blither  for  their  drouth." 

(Pericles,  act  iii,,  Goweb.) 

Shakspeare  has  several  references  to  this  lover  of  the 
fireside,  whose  monotonous  note  is  so  suggestive  of  cosy 
comfort.  The  boy  MainiUius  thus  begins  a  tale  of  gob- 
lins by  a  winter's  fire :  - 

"  Mam.  There  was  a  man — 
Ilcrm.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 
Mam.  Dwelt  Uy  a  [churchyard :  1  will  tell  it  softly ; 
Tond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it" 

<WinUr'iT<^t,i\.l,28.) 

This  nas  for  some  time  considered  a  scientific  blunder  on 
the  part  of  the  poet,  but  modern  naturalists  have  demon- 
strated  that  the  cricket  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
sense  of  hearing. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions  "  the  Gryllotal^,  or 
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Fen  Cricket,  common  in  fenny  pluces ;  but  we  have  me* 

with  them  also  in  dry  places,  diiughills,  and  chiii'cbyards, 

of  this  city  [Norwich]  "  (vol.  iv.  p.  336). 

Tho  Grasshopper  was  regardi^d  as  the  tj-pe  of  careless 
improvidence,  of  light-hearted  enjoyment  of 
the  present  moment,  without  thought  of  the 

morrow : — 


"  As  long  Hvoth  the  mery  man  (tbey  say). 
As  doth  the  sory  man,  and  longer  by  n  day ; 
Yet  the  grasaehopper  for  all  his  aomaier  pipin| 
Sterveth  in  mater  wyth  huagrie  gripyng." 

{Balph  Soyslei-  Dotjlter.y 


Miiffett,  in  his  Theater  of  Insects,  says  that  tho  grass- 
hopper is  the  only  insect  that  is  without  a  mouth.  It  is 
provided,  according  to  this  writer,  with  a  long  proboscis, 
with  which  it  sncka  the  dew  from  the  grass.  This  notion 
ho  derives  from  his  classical  authorities,  and  quotes  from 
Plato  the  informution  that  the  grasshopper  was  conse- 
crated to  Apollo,  and  tho  Muses  bestowed  upon  it  this 
boon,  that  it  should  only  live  by  singing,  not  so  much  as 
mentioning  the  dew,  Ben  Jonson  writes  of  some  care- 
Ifss  spendthrift: — ■ 


the       I 
■ass-      ' 


"Tut,  he  will  live  like  a  grasshopper — on  dew. 
Or  like  a.  bear,  with  licking  his  own  claws." 

(ne  Staple /■/ Keu-i 


-.  2.)  ^^ 


Unfortunately  for  farmers  this  theory  of  the  grasshopper's- 
diet  is  incorrect.  It  is  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  in  some 
districts  has  been  known  to  cause  considerable  damage  to 
the  crops. 

According  to  Ben  Jonson,  the  grasshopper's  chirp  was 
more  a  sound  of  anger  than  of  pleasure : — 


"  Aad  though  the  impudence  of  files  bo  greuL, 
Yet  thia  hath  bo  provoked  the  angry  wflsps. 
Or,  as  you  said,  of  the  next  nest,  the  hornet.)!, 
ITiBt  they  fly  buzzing,  mad,  about  my  nosltils 


J 
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And  like  bo  mauy  Bcreaming  grasBhojipcrB 
Held  by  the  wings,  Gil  everj  ear  with  Doise." 

{The  Foelackr,  actv.  apologue.) 

TLe  poet's  tnowleilge  of  natural  historj-  was  not  equal  to 
his  skill  in  classical  lore,  and  he  here,  as  ehewliere,  con- 
fuses the  grasshopper  with  tho  cicada  of  Italy  and 
Greece. 

Among  whole-bodied  insects  Harrison  includea  " bee- 
tles, horseflies,  turdbugs,  or  dorres  (called 
in  Latino  scarabei),  and  the  Locust  or  grass- 
hopper (which  to  me  also  seeme  to  be  one  thing") 
{Solinshed,  vol.  i.  p.  3S2).  Tiie  locust  proper  is,  fortu- 
nately, not  a  visitor  to  the  cornfields  of  Britain,  though 
the  largest  species  of  grasshopper  has  sometimes  received 
this  name. 

Shakspearo'a  only  use  of  the  word  locust  has  refer- 
ence, in  all  probability,  to  thu  bean  and  not  to  the 
insect :  "  Tho  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as 
locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida  " 
(Othello,  i.  3,  354). 

In  1553  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  in  the  south  of 
France,  was  visited  by  awarms  of  these  locusts,  which 
caused  great  distress  by  their  ravages  on  the  standing 
crops.  Sir  Francis  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  priest,  gives 
an  account  of  how  he  excommunicated  the  locusts  in 
Ethiopia,  in  tho  year  1560. 

"  The  numbet  of  these  creatures,"  Ijq  writes,  "  h  ns  great  as  it  is 
incredible,  and  wilh  thcur  multituile  they  cover  tho  earth  and  till  the 
ttyro  in  such  wiso  that  it  is  an  bard  matter  to  be  able  to  nee  tho  suti. . . . 
These  vermine  are  as  great  ns  a  great  gnutsboppor,  and  have  yellow 
wings.  .  ,  .  We  assembled  the  people  of  the  townc,  and  all  the  priests, 
and  taking  a  consecrated  stone  and  n  orosse,  all  we  Portugals  sung  the 
Letanie,  I  caused  tbem  to  take  up  a  iiuantity  of  locusts,  and  make  of 
[over]  thum  a  conjuration,  which  I  carried  with  me  in  writing,  which 
I  had  made  the  night  before,  reiiuiring  them,  charging  them,  and  ex- 
commnnicatiog  them,  willing  them  within  throe  houres  space  to  begin 
to  depart  toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the  land  of  the  Moorcs,  or  towards 
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tha  desert  mountaincs,  nnd  to  let  tlio  Chriatinns  alone:  and  if  thep 
obeyed  mo  not,  I  called  and  adjured  the  fowles  of  the  hesTen,  the 
beasts  of  the  Geld,  and  nil  the  terapesta,  to  scatter,  destroy,  aad  coo- 
sumo  their  bodies.  Aud  for  this  purpose  I  tooke  a  quautilie  of  these 
locusts,  acd  made  thU  admonition  to  them  which  were  present,  in  the 
iiamo  of  themselves,  and  of  those  which  were  absent :  and  so  I  lei 
them  goe,  and  gave  them  libertie. ...  In  tlie  meanwhile,  arose  a  g^Kat 
storm  and  thuader  towards  the  sen,  which  lasted  three  hours,  with  an 
eicecdiog  great  shower  and  tempest,  which  filled  all  the  rirera,  and 
when  the  water  ceased,  it  was  a  dreadful  thing  to  behold  the  dead 
locusta,  which  we  measured  to  be  above  two  fathoraes  high  upon  the 
bankes  of  the  rivers  in  such  wise,  that  ou  the  next  morning  there  w^s 
not  one  of  them  found  alivo  vpoa  the  ground,"  (PurcAos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1047). 

Aa  this  ceremoDy  wjia  so  successful,  the  worthy  priest 
found  himself  applied  to  by  the  ueiglibouring  countries 
when  thoir  fields  were  threatened  in  like  manner,  but  he 
was  probably  too  cautious  to  risk  a  failure  by  frequent 
repetition  of  the  experiment. 

The  weird-looking  creature,  the   Praying  Mantis,  is 

mentioned  by  Muffett  in  his   Theater  of  J»- 

*^'      secU    (p.    9S2).      This   autlior   seems  in   all 

seriousness  disposed  to   give  the   insect   credit   for  the 

devotion    which    its    eccentric    attitude    suggests.     He 

writeSj  of  locusts : — 

"  I  have  seen  only  three  kindea  very  rare,  i.e.  Italian,  Greek,  and 
AfiHcan :  they  are  called  mantet,  foreUlhrs,  either  because  by  thdr 
coming  (for  they  first  of  all  appear)  they  do  sliew  the  spring  to  be  at 
hand,  so  Anacrcon  the  poet  sang;  or  else  tfaey  foretell  dearth  and 
famine,  as  Ccolius  the  scholiast  of  Theocritus  have  observed.  Or 
lastly,  because  it  alwaies  holds  up  its  forefeet  like  hands  praying  as  it 
were,  after  the  manner  of  their  diviners,  who  in  that  gesture  did  pour 
out  their  supiilications  to  their  gods.  Of  this  Italian  mantis  (whOBe 
£gure  we  do  here  represent),  Itondeletius  makes  mention  in  his  book 
Db  Piecibtii,  in  these  wonls :  It  hath  a  long  breast,  slender,  covered 
with  a  hood,  tha  head  plain,  the  eyes  hloudy,  of  a  suEGcient  bigness^ 
the  cornicle  short,  it  liath  six  feet  like  the  locust,  but  the  foremost 
thicker  and  longer  than  the  Other,  the  which  for  the  most  part  she 
holds  up  together   (praying-wise),  it  is  commonly  called  with  v 
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Fraqae  Dieu,  the  whole  body  is  loan.  So  divine  a  crenture  is  this 
eatcemed,  that  ir  a  cbildo  aske  the  wnjr  to  such  a  place,  she  will 
Btretoh  out  one  of  her  feet,  and  shew  him  the  right  way,  and  seldome 
or  never  misBO.  Her  tail  is  two  forked,  armed  with  two  priakles :  and 
as  ahe  reaembletli  those  diviners  in  the  elevation  of  her  hands,  bo  also 
in  likeness  of  motion ;  for  they  do  not  sport  themseWea  as  others  do, 
not  leap,  nor  play ;  hut  walking  softly,  she  retains  her  modesty,  and 
sfaewes  forth  a  kinde  of  mature  gravity." 

"  We  are  oft  to  blame  in  Ibis, — 

'Tis  too  much  proved — that  witK  devotion's  risage 

And  pious  action  we  ilo  sugar  o'er 

The  devil  himself." 

(Hamlet,  iii.  1, 44.) 

The  BO-called  pious  action  of  the  mantis  denotea  in  reality 
patient  watchfulneaa  for  prey,  as  the  cat  oroucliea  in 
silence  before  the  mouse's  hole.  This  insect  ia  specially 
remarkable  for  savage  ferocity,  and  will  often  destroy 
others  of  its  own  species,  if  they  chance  to  come  within 
range  of  its  sabre-like  legs.' 

An  early  mention  of  the  singular  Leaf  Insect  occnrs 
in  an  account  given  by  Antonio  Pigafetta  of  the  voyage 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan.  Maj^ellan  sailed  from  Seville 
1519,  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  South  America, 
through  the  straits  which  bear  bis  name,  among  the 
nameroua  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  across  the  Great 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  after  many  adventures  arrived  at  the 
Ladrone  Islands,  where  the  gallant  commander  waa  un- 
fortunately slain  in  a  combat  with  the  nativea  Though 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  return  of  his  expedition, 
Magellan  is  almost  entitled  to  the  claim  of  the  first  cir- 
cumnavigator, as  the  Victoria,  one  of  the  throe  ships  that 
formed  the  expedition,  completed  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
and  reached  Seville  in  safety  in  the  year  1522.  Pigafetta, 
who  kept  a  record  of  the  events  of  this  wonderful  voyage, 
^K    writes : — 

^H         "  Leaving  Borneo  they  came  to  the  Isle  Cimbubon,  which  lies  in 
^B  8"  T' of  north  latitude;  hero  tbey  stayed  forty  days  calking  their  ships, 
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aiid  lakiog  in  freah  nater'and  Aid.  In  tlio  woods  of  this 
found  a.  tree,  the  li^avea  of  whicli,  as  soon  as  they  faM  oa  the  ground 
move  from  place  to  place,  as  if  they  were  alive.  They  resemblo 
mulberry-loaves,  and  on  the  sides  of  them  there  are  cert^n  fibres  pro- 
duced, that  Beem  like  little  e^s.  If  they  nre  cnt  or  broken,  then  is 
nothing  like  blooii  cornea  forth ;  but  if  thoy  lire  touched  they  suddenly 
spring  away." 

Dr.  John  Harris,  F.R.S.,  who  iucludee  tliia  narrative 
in  his  collection  of  voyages,  informs  us  that  Pigafetta 
kept  one  of  tliese  leaf  animals  in  a  dish  for  eight  days. 
The  learned  compiler  considers  it  advisable  to  add  as  a 
note : — 

"  This  account  is  cot  only  imiirobahle,  but  incredible ;  yet  I  have 
retained  it,  because,  on  the  credit  of  Pigafetta,  it  has  been  token  into 
several  treatises  of  natural  history."  (ffurrts'*  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  116,  ed.  1764.) 

The  beetle,  only  too  well  known  in  modem  kitchens 

by  the  name  of  Cockroach,  is  an  importation 

from  the  West  Indies.     Captain  John  Smith, 

in  hia  history  of  the  Bermudas,  or  Sammcr  Islands,  1622, 

mentions  this  insect  under  its  native  name  :^ 

•'  The  iiiufiketaa  or  flies  are  very  buae,  with  a  certaine  Indian  bngge 
called  by  the  Spaniards,  a  caatroalch,  which  creeping  into  chests  by 
theirill  aented  dung  defile  all,  besides  their  eating."  (PuixJms,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1801.) 

The  word  ha//,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note,  was  in 
older  times,  as  it  still  is  in  America,  the  natae  given  to 
beetles  of  oil  kinds.  Harrison  calls  the  dor-beetle  a 
turd-hug,  anil  Topsell  speaks  of  liumble-bees  or  shorn- 
bugs. 

MuETett  mentions  several  species  of  Beetle  :  the  great 
stag  beetle;  the  long-horned  beetle  or  goat- 
chafer  ;  the  dung  beetle  or  sharn-bugg,  which 
he  describes  as  a  round  cat-faced  beetle ;  the  oil  beetle ; 
the   great  water  beetle;   the  tree   beetle   or  dorr,  and 
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others.     Of  this  last,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
common  cockchafer,  he  writes : — 

"  The  tree  beetle  is  Tory  common,  and  every  wliore  to  be  met  with 
««peciallyiii  tbenionetlia  of  July  and  August,  after  aun-set:  for  thoa  it 
flyetb  giddily  iu  mens  faces  with  a  great  humming  and  loud  noise,  and 
vexeth  catttl.  These  beetles  spoil  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  they  do 
not  £0  mucb  eat  as  tear  in  pieces  out  of  an  inbred  malice ;  for  they  feed 
upoQ  gnnts.  Wo  call  them  dorrs  in  EngliBh ;  ths  Dutchmen,  iauta- 
ka/er,  louhkaefitr ;  Agricola,  /,  rfe  iMerr.  anim.  itukaefer ;  the  French, 
hanrttton*.  The  aheaths  of  tlieir  wings  are  of  a  light  red  colour,  and 
coToicd  38  it  were  with  a  very  fine  flower,  otherwise  they  ehine  but  a, 
little ;  their  legs,  feet,  and  prickly  tail  are  of  the  same  colour :  its  other 
parts  are  all  over  brown:  only  that  the  circle  about  their  eyes,  and 
ttieir  little  horns  are  yellowish,  and  of  the  same  colour  are  they  a  little 
above  the  beginning  of  their  tail,  the  joynts  of  their  bellies  are  whitish. 
In  Normandy  they  are  much  more  numerous  every  liird  year,  and 
therefore  they  call  it  fan  det  hannelons.  II  is  recorded  in  our  Chron- 
iciea,  that  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1574,  ou  the  24  of  February  there 
fell  such  a  multitude  of  them  into  the  river  Severn,  that  they  stopt  and 
clog'd  the  wheels  of  the  water-miU :  and  indeed,  unless  together  with 
the  industry  of  men,  the  hens,  ducks,  goat-milkors,  castrels,  bats,  and 
other  birds  of  prey  (which  seem  to  make  these  their  dainties)  had 
afforded  their  help,  the  mills  had  even  to  this  day  been  cboaked  and 
stocd  atiU."     (T!iealer  of  Insects,  p.  1014.) 

Ben  Jonsfin  has  many  references  to  the  desultory 
uncertain  flight  of  the  chafer  or  dor,  and  to  the  blind 
way  in  which  it  frequently  dashes  itself  against  the  face 
of  a  pedestrian  or  any  other  obstacle.  Ho  uses  the  verb 
to  dor  in  the  sense  of  to  mock,  to  outwit : — 

"  Abroad  with  Thomas  I    Oti,  that  villian  dors  mc. 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife." 

(Eneri/  Man  in  Hi*  Humour,  iv.  I>.) 


-  What  should  I  ci 


2  what  every  dor  doth  baz." 

(Cynthia's  RtmU.  iii.  2.) 


Shakspeare's  aUusion  to  "  the  shard-borne  beetle  with 
his  drowsy  hums"  {Macbeth,  iii.  2,  42)  has  provoked  some 
controversy.  Robert  Patterson,  in  his  Naittral  History  of 
Insects  mentioned  in  Skakspeare's  Plays,  1842,  inclines  to 
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the  opinion  that  the  adjective  shard-borne  here  refen) ' 
the   hard   outer   covoringB   of  the  wings,  and   that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  insect's  flight  would  be  more  likelj 
to  Attract  the  poet's  attention  than  would  its  place  of 

nurture. 

"  These  abarda  or  wiog  cnses,"  he  writes, "  are  raised  and  esptmded 
when  the  beetle  flies,  and  by  thuir  concavity  aot  like  two  parachutes 
iu  supporting  him  in  the  air.  Hence  the  propriety  and  correctneas 
ol'  Sliakspeare's  descriplion,  'the  ehard-horne  bt-etle,'  a  doscripiion  em- 
bodied ill  B,  single  epithet." 

Mr.  Patterson  refers  any  reader  interested  in  this  question 
to  a  long  and  interesting  note  published  in  the  ZoologieaX 
Journal,  No.  sviii.  p.  Ii7. 

Bdlariua  warns  the  aspiring  princes,  Gtuiderius  and 
Aviraffus,  that  security  may  hest  be  found  under  a  hmnbla 
roof: — 


"  And  often  to  our  comfort,  shnll  we  fii 
The  Bharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
'L'baa  is  tlie  full  winged  eagle." 

(Ojmltline,  iii.  3,  U 


A  contrast  is  here  drawn  between  the 

beetle,   which,   while   they   seem   to   impede   its   flight, 

protect  it  from  harm,  and  the  soft  full-fledged  pinions 

of    the    eagle,   which    too    often    carry   the    bird    into 

danger. 

Enoharhis,  commenting  on  the  love  expressed  by 
Lepidus  for  Ciesar  and  Antony,  insinuates  that  this 
pretended  devotion  is  but  assumed  as  a  means  of  self- 
aggrandizement.  Tliis  "slight  unmeritable  man"  seeks 
to  rise  by  the  aid  of  the  superior  strength  of 
colleagues : — 


"  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 

(Jntoiy  and  Cleopatra,  iii.  2,  10.)" 

Other  critics  consider  the  word  shard  to  refer  to  the 
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material  ugnally  selected  by  tbe  parent  beetle  as  a 
habitation  for  its  offspring,  Lyiy  uses  the  word  in  thia 
sense,  and  writes : "  The  quaile  that  forsaketh  the  mallowea 
to  eat  hemlock,  or  the  fly  that  shunnetb  the  rose  to  light 
on  a  cow-shard  "  {Euphues,  p.  240).  This  reading  of  the 
word  is  supported  by  Kirby  and  Spenco  in  their  EntO' 
mologij  (p.  'I'll,  7th  edition). 

Ben  Jonson  notices  these  sheath-l!ke  cases : — 

"  The  scaly  beetles  with  their  hnbergpons. 
That  make  a  humming  murmur  as  ihey  fly." 

(Tl^  Sad  Shtpherd,  ii.  2.) 

Isabella's  appeal  to  her  brother's  courage  and  honour 
has  been  frequently  quoted  as  indicating  Shakspeare's 
opinion  as  to  the  sensibility  of  insects.  That  the  dramatist 
was  too  large-hearted  and  tender  to  be  indifferent  to  pain, 
even  if  suffered  by  so  small  a  creature  as  a  worm,  is 
certain,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bird  has  pointed  out  that  in 
these  lines  Shakspeare's  purpose  was  to  show  how  little 
man  feels  in  dying : — 

"  Dareat  thou  die  ? 
ThesenBe  of  death  is  moat  inappreheueion; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
Iq  curporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
Ab  whcD  a  giant  dies.' 

{Measw-efor  Measure,  iii.  1,  70.) 

The  sting  of  death  lies  in  the  foreknowledge  of  it,  not 
in  the  act : — 

"  Even  a  beetle,  which  feels  bo  little,  feels  as  much  as  a  giant  does. 
The  less,  tlierefore,  the  beetle  is  supposed  to  feul,  the  more  force  we  give 
to  the  sentiment  of  ShaksiMare."    (Patttrton,  p.  79.) 

"The  houey-bngs  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  tbeir  waxen  thighs,    Olow-worm. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  Glow.wonn's  eyes." 

iMidmmmer  Night't  Dream,  iii.  1, 171.) 
2  D 
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The  mistake  of  placing  the  light  in  the  glow-worm  a 
eyes,  insteaJ  of  its  tail,  has  been  commeated  on  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  defended  by  Monck  Maaon,  who  writes : — 

"  Surely  n  poet  is  justified  in  calliog  the  luminoas  part  of  the  glow- 
worm  the  eje  ;  it  is  n  liberty  wa  take  in  plaiu  prose ;  for  the  point  of 
greatest  brightness  ia  a  furnace  is  commonly  called  the  eye  of  it." 

It  may  be  observed  that  as  the  furnace  has  no  real 
eyes  to  begin  with,  no  confasion  is  likely  to  ensue  ftom. 
Bueli  an  expression.  Another  very  excusable  error,  aa  to 
the  sex  of  the  insect,  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  Ghost  in 

Hamlet : — 


"  The  glow-worm  shows  the  njatin  to  he  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  Bra." 

(Hamlet,  i.  5, 


id:|^^ 


Spirits  cannot  be  expected  to  trouble  themselves  about 
minute  entomological  details;  besides,  the  relationship  of 
the  male  winged  beetle  to  the  crawliug  luminous  female 
was  not  commonly  recognized.  Bacon  mentions  the  fucioft 
of  Italy  and  hot  countries,  which,  he  says,  may  be  the 
Hying  glow-worm.  He  thinks  it  probable  that  the  lumi- 
nous insect  of  cold  countries  has  not  ripened  far  enough 
to  be  winged.  He  leans  also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gene- 
ration of  this  insect  from  putrefaction  (^Nat,  Hist., 
century  viii.).  Muffett  {p.  975)  gives  the  names  by  which 
the  glow-worm  is  known  in  a  variety  of  languages.  It  is 
called  in  English — 

"  Glom-worin,  shine~ioorm,  glaii'ioorm,  i.e.,  &  gliateritig  or  aliining 
worm,  for  hero  ns  also  in  Qascooia,  the  mala  or  flying  glow-norm 
shioee  not,  hut  the  females  which  are  mcer  worms.  On  the  other  aide 
in  Italy,  and  in  the  count;  of  Ueidelberr;,  the  females  shine  not  at  all, 
and  the  males  do.    I  luavo  the  reason  to  bo  discussed  by  philosopliera." 


Lyly  makes  frequent  and  poetical  use  of  this  little 
nscct :  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  a  perfect  friend  should 
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be  like  tlio  glaze-worme,  which  shineth  most  bright  in 
the  liai-ke?"  (Eupkties,  p.  91). 
Again : — 

"  And  yet,  as  briglit  as  glow-worms  in  the  eight, 
With  which  tho  morming  decks  hor  lovers  hayrt!." 

(The  Woman  in  the  Moon.) 

Lyly  also  gives  us  a  curious  piece  of  information : — 
"Where  the  rainbow  toucbeth  tho  tree  no  caterpillar  will  bang  on 
the  leaves;  ■where  the  gloworme  creepeth  in  the  night  no  adder  will 
goa  in  the  day."    (Epilogue  to  Campasjic.) 

Webster  writes : — 

"Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright. 
But  look'd  too  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light." 

(Vitloriii  Corwiibona,  act  v.) 

Fire-flies  of  various  sizes  are  described  by  the  early 
explorers.    The  lantern-fly,  found  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  in  China, 
is  mentioned  by  Champlain,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  in  the  year  1509.     He 
writes : — 

"  There  is  a  kind  of  little  animal  of  the  size  of  prawnea,  wbioli  fly 
by  night,  and  make  such  light  in  the  air  that  one  would  say  that  tbuy 
wcreao  many  little  candles.  If  a  man  bad  three  or  four  or  these  little 
creatures,  which  are  not  larger  than  a  filbert,  he  could  read  as  well  at 
night  as  with  a  wai  light."     (Reprint  Ilakluyt  Sot.,  1859,  p.  35.) 

Du  Bartos  (p.  45)  classes  this  insect  among  the  birds 
of  the  New  World:— 

"  New-Spain's  cucuip,  in  his  forehead  bringa 
Two  bunung  lamps,  two  underneath  his  wings : 
Whose  shining  royea  serve  oft,  in  darkest  night, 
Th'  imbroderer's  hand  in  ruyall  works  to  light :  I 

Th'  ingenious  turner,  with  a  wakefull  eye. 
To  polish  fair  hia  purest  ivory: 
The  usurer  to  count  his  gUstriug  treasures : 
'Xlie  learned  scribe  to  limn  his  golden  measures." 
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On  this  passage  his  commentator  remarks : — 

"  Oviedo  in  the  lii  booko  of  tlie  history  of  the  Indies  cli.  8.  mftketli 
iQentioQ  of  this  little  bird,  which  he  found  in  the  ile  of  Hispaaiola  and 
in  other  neighbouring  pliicea.  He  is  very  Utile,  as  of  the  thicknesse  of 
a  mans  thumbe,  or  thereabouts ;  he  hath  tno  wings  very  stroog  and 
hard  under  which  ho  hath  two  other  little  winp  very  thin  which 
appearc  cot,  but  when  he  eitendeth  his  other  to  fly;  then  are  they 
seene  (besides  his  two  eyes  shlniug  like  two  burnjug  candles)  yeelding 
so  great  light  that  all  about  is  enlightened.  He  fiyeth  not  but  bf 
night.  The  Indians  luakeuseof  them  for  candles  both  in  time  of  warrc^ 
and  of  peace,  and  they  yeold  thom  a  farre  greater  light  than  out  glow- 
wormes  doe.  ...  In  a  word  the  cucuye  i*  the  king  of  creatures  which 
shine  by  night."    (^A  Learned  Summury  on  Da  Sarlai,) 

Oviedo  also  informs  us  tbat  the  Indians  managcfl  to 
obtain  a  phosphorescent  paste  from  tho  bodies  of  theso 
flies,  with  which  they  smeared  their  faces.  He  admits 
that  this  statement  is  somewhat  incredible,  as  the  light 
vanifihes  with  the  creature's  life.  He  relates  that  when 
Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and  Sir  Itobert  Dudley,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  first  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  by- 
night,  they  saw  to  their  astonishment  a  number  of  moving 
candles  and  torches  among  the  trees.  Thinking  these 
lights  were  caused  by  an  attacking  body  of  Spaniards,  they 
retreated  with  great  hasto  to  their  ships,  and  only  by 
dcgrees  found  out  their  mistake. 


Lads-bird. 


■'  They  shall  he  of  the  lady-cow. 
The  dainty  shell  upon  her  back,  I 

Of  crimson  strewed  with  spots  of  black."  | 

(Dn.\YTOS,  IVis  ifuifs  Elysium.) 


The  pretty  spotted  Ladybird,  the  favourite  of  country 
children,  has  received  a  great  variety  of  names.  It  was 
called  cush-cow  lady,  dowdy-cow.  and  May-bug  or  golden- 
bug.  In  Fotby's  Voeahulary  of  East  Anglia  (p.  130), 
notice  is  taken  of  the  strange  name  sometimes  given  to  this 
insect.  Bishop  Barnaby : — 

"  It  Is  sometimes  called  Bishop  Benebce,  sometimes  Bieiiop  Benetrec, 
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of  which  HsccmH  not  poasihic  tnmaltQ  anythiog.  The  oame  has  moat 
probably  been  dorivcd  from  the  baro-bUhop ;  whether  in  scorn  of  that 
silly  and  profane  mockery,  or  ia  pious  comraom oration  of  it,  most 
depend  on  the  time  of  its  adoption,  before  or  after  the  Reformation ;  and 
it  is  not  worth  inquiring.  Tho  two  words  are  transposed,  and  bte 
anoesed  as  being  perhaps  thought  more  seemly  in  such  a  connectioD 
than  fly-bug  or  beetle,  The  digniGod  ecclesiastics  in  ancient  tjmes 
wore  brilliant  mixtures  of  colours  in  their  habits.  Bishops  had  scarlet 
and  black,  as  this  insect  bos  ou  its  wing  covers." 

Tusser  includes  "  the  bishop  that  burncth  "  in  Lis  ten 
unwelcome  guests  in  the  dairy.  The  name  barnaby  has 
Itecn  derived  by  some  authors  from  the  low  Dutch  ham-hie, 
Jire-fly,  in  allusion  to  the  fiery  colour  of  the  wings. 

Shakspeare  has  but  two  references  to  the 
Ant,  Glendmeer  worries  the  impatient  Hoi- 
spur — 

"With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarpand  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies." 

0.  Henry  /F.,  iii.  1,  149.) 

The  Fool  in  Lear  tells  Kent, "  We'll  set  thee  to  school 
to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter" 
(Lear,  ti.  -1,  67).  Sir.  Patterson,  from  this  passage,  draws 
the  inference  that  Shakspeare,  unlike  his  contemporaries, 
was  aware  that  in  this  country  ants  lie  dormant  during  tho 
cold  winter  months,  and  consequently  do  not  require  food. 
The  ant  has  been  held  up  as  a  model  of  industry,  wisdom, 
and  foresight,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Solomon,  who 
bids  tho  sluggard — 

"  go  to  tho  ant,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise :  which  bsTing  no 
guide,  overseer,  or  inter,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gatheroth  her  food  in  the  harvest."    (Proverbs  vi.  6.) 


"  Tlio  ant,  or  emote  ih  a  labouring  thing, 
And  have  amongst  tbcm  all  a  public  weale, 
In  sommer  time  their  meat  they  are  providing. 
And  secrets  mongst  themselves  they  do  conceale  : 
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The  monstrous  liuge  big  bears  being  sickly, 
Eating  of  tLese  is  cured  presently." 

(^Love's  Martyr,  p,  115.) 

Montaigne  illustratea  Iiis  proposition,  that  man  shares 
with  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  every  passion  he 
possesses,  by  reference  to  the  storing  propensities  of  the 
ant: — 

"  Ab  to  thrift,  they  surpass  m  uot  nnly  in  the  foresight  and  laying 
up,  and  saving  for  the  time  to  come,  but  they  hnve  moreover  a  great 
ileal  of  the  science  necessary  thereto.  The  ants  bring  obroiid  into  the 
sun  their  grain  and  seed  to  air,  refresh,  and  dry  them,  when  they  per- 
ceive them  lo  mould  and  grow  musty,  lest  they  should  decay  and  rot ; 
but  the  caution  and  prevention  they  use  in  gnawing  thur  grains  of  vrheat, 
aurpasa  al)  imagination  of  human  prudonco  :  for  by  reason  that  tJic 
wheat  does  not  always  continue  sound  and  dry,  but  grows  soft,  thaws 
and  dissolves,  as  if  it  were  steept  in  milk,  whilst  basting  to  germina- 
tion, for  fear  lest  it  should  shoot,  and  lose  the  nature  and  property  ofn 
magazine  for  their  subsistence,  tbcy  nibble  off  the  end  by  which  it 
should  shoot  and  sprout.  War,"  !iocontuiuos,"which  is  the  greatest 
and  most  magni  Scent  of  human  actions,"  iscscmplified  in  tho  encountars 
of  such  small  creatures  as  bees  and  ants.  Some  trifling  quarrel,  some 
petty  jealousy,  may  cause  a  leader  to  sacrifice  tho  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  men.  "This  furious  monster  with  so  many  heads  and 
arms,  is  yet  man,  feeble,  calamitous  aud  miserable  man.  'Tis  but  an 
ant-hill  of  acta  disturb'd  and  provok'd  by  a  spurn."     (Essay  liv.) 

Huber,  who  studied  with  immense  patience  ant  habits 
and  customs,  and  published  the  result  of  his  observations 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  demolished  for  a 
time  the  claim  of  these  little  creatures  to  the  Yirtues 
ascribed  to  them  by  earlier  writers.  The  grains  of  com, 
he  contended,  which  they  were  supposed  to  board  ivere  in 
reality  the  young  ants  in  the  pupa  stage  of  development. 
If  we  break  open  an  ant-hill  in  the  summer  months  we 
shall  see  that  after  tho  first  moment  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation the  chief  concern  of  the  ants  is  for  the  safety 
of  these  small,  white,  grain-like  forms,  which  they  seize 
and  carry  ofl'  to  a  place  of  safety.     Corn,  he  declared. 
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■would  bo  perfectly  naelesa  to  them,  as  they  feed  on  soft, 
generally  animal,  substances.  But  more  recent  investi- 
gations have  reinstated  the  ant  in  ita  former  position  of 
instructor.  It  is  true  that  in  cold  countries  ants  do  not 
collect  grain ;  but  in  the  East,  whence  these  stories  had 
their  origin,  the  warmth  of  the  winter  renders  hyber- 
nation impossible,  and  a  supply  of  food  consequently 
necessary.  Further,  though  the  grains  of  corn  or  rice 
are  too  hard  for  the  ants'  mandibles,  they  become 
softened  by  being  kept  in  the  moist  underground 
granaries. 

Mr.  Patterson  considers  it  strange  that  the  ant  is 
not  oftener  noticed  by  Shakspeiire,  when  other  insects 
not  more  attractive  are  so  frequently  introduced.  It 
may  be  that  the  qualities  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
have  been  attributed  to  this  insect  were  not  those  on 
which  Shakspeare  cared  to  dwell.  Mr,  H,  Green,  in  his 
Shaks^are  and  the  Emblem  Writers,  1870  (p.  147),  con- 
siders that  the  dramatist  has  been  guilty  of  a  great 
omission  in  neglecting  to  point  out  tlie  value  of  sustained 
persevering  work.     He  remarks : — 

"Industry,  diligence,  witli  tlioir  attendant  advantages, — negiigence, 
idleness,  with  their  disadvantages, — are  scarcely  alluded  to,  and  but  in- 
cidentaliy  praised  or  blamed,  .  .  .  Tha  idea  la  in  some  degree  approached 
in  tha  Chorus  of  Eenry  V.  (act  i.),  and  the  triumph  of  industry  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  marrii^o  blessing  which  Cera  pronounces  in 
the  Tempeif  (i».  1,  110),  yet  for  labour,  industry,  diligence,  or  by 
whatever  name  the  virtue  of  st«ady  exertion  may  be  known,  there  iB  j 
scarcely  a  word  of  praise  in  Shakspeare's  abundant  vocabulary,  and  oC  ' 
its  effects  no  cleor  description." 

"The  Bee,"  writes  Batman,  "is  called  api>,  and  is  a  little  short 
incecti,  with  many  feete,  and  among  all  dyes  with  round  ^^ 
bodyes  and  so  sbapeu  he  beareth  the  price  [prize]  in 
manye  things,  hugeuoseo  of  wit  rewardeth  him  in  littlenesse  of  body, 
and  though  ho  might  be  accounted  among  flyeingUyes,  yet  tor  he  usetU 
feete,  and  gooth  upon  them,  he  may  rightfully  l-e  accounted  amon^ 
beaites  that  goe  on  grounde."    {Vppan  Bartholome,lo%'i,'i  J 
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If  Shakapeare  has  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  i 
he  makes   up   for    this   want    of    appreciation    by    his 
iinmeroua  references   to   the    bee.   (  The    pussibility   of 
obtaining  benefit  from  apparently  adverse  circumstana 
is  compared  by  Hmry  V,  to  the  labours  of  this  insect  i-^ 

"  There  ia  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  m«n  obscrviagl;  distil  it  out : 
Thus  may  wo  gather  honey  from  the  weed." 
(tfenry  V.,  v 

The  poetical  description  of  the  economy  of  a  bee-hive 
in  the  same  play  (act  i.  so.  2)  is  not  necessarily  drawn 
from  personal  observation.  There  is  a  very  similar 
account  of  these  small  creatures  in  the  Euphnes  of  Lyly. 
Lyly  was  in  his  turn  apparently  indebted  to  Virgil,  and  "* 
other  classical  writers,  for  his  information.  Fidus  thus 
addressed  Eupkues  and  his  friend  PhilatUits : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  foe  yc  space  of  this  twenty  yearea  dwelt  in 
tliia  place,  t«king  no  delight  in  any  thing  hut  only  in  keeping  my 
boos,  &ud  marking  them,  and  this  I  finde,  which  hod  I  not  seenc,  I 
should  hardly  have  bcleeTed.  That  they  use  sui  great  wit  by  indution, 
and  arte  by  workmanship,  as  ever  man  hath,  or  can,  using  betweene 
themselves  no  lease  justice  than  wisdoms,  aod  yet  not  so  much 
-  wisdome  as  mnjestio :  insomuch  as  thou  wouldest  thlnke,  that  they 
were  a  kinde  of  people,  a  common  wealth  for  Plato.  .  .  .  They  call  a 
Parliament,  wher-in  they  consult,  for  lawes,  statutes,  penalties,  chu^ng 
officers,  and  crostins  ^'^^™  ^'ng,  not  by  affection  but  reason,  not  by 
the  greater  part,  but  ye  better.  .  .  .  Every  one  hath  his  ofBce,  soma 
trimming  the  honny,  some  working  the  was,  one  framing  hives, 
an  other  the  combes,  and  that  so  artificially,  that  Dtdalns  could  not 
with  greater  arte  or  cxcellencie,  better  dispose  the  orders,  measures, 
proportions, distinctions, joy nts  and  circles.  Divers  hew,others  polish, 
all  are  carefull  to  doe  their  worke  so  strongly  as  they  may  resist  the 
craft  of  such  drones,  as  seek  to  live  by  their  labours,  which  maketli 
them  to  kecpo  watch  and  wardo,  as  Ijving  in  a  campe  to  others,  and  as 
in  a  court  to  thcmaelvea.  ,  .  .  When  they  go  forth  to  work,  they  marko 
the  wind,  the  clouds,  and  whatsoever  doth  threaten  either  their  mine, 
or  rwgn,  and  having  gathered  out  of  every  flower  honny  they  return 
loden  in  their  moutbcs,  thighs,  wings,  and  all  the  bodye,  vrhome  they 
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tliat  tarried  at  home  receive  rpadilf,  aa  easing  their  backes  of  so  great 
burthens."    (Page  263.) 

Virgil's  fanciful  description  of  the  bees*  labours  was 
possibly  tlie  authority  from  which  both  Lyly  and  Shak- 
apeare  quoted  -.-^ 

"  Tliey  only  have  a  common  progeny. 
The  mansions  of  a  city  shared  of  all, 
And  under  noble  statutes  pass  their  life ; 
And  the;  aloce  a  native  country  know. 
And  settled  household  gods;  and  mindful  of 
The  coming  winter,  in  the  summer  liiuo 
Engage  in  toil,  and  for  the  common  stock 
Store  up  their  gains.    For  some  watch  o'er  the  food. 
And  hy  a  covenant  agreed  ujion 
Are  in  the  fields  employed;  others,  within 
Til'  enclosures  of  their  homes,  the  tear 
Of  daffodil,  and  clammy  from  the  bark, 
A  gum,  the  first  foundatiotiH  of  the  combs. 
Lay  down ;  then  hang  they  up  th'  adheiiive  wax ; 
Others  the  nation's  hope,  the  fuJl-grown  young 
Lead  forth;  others  all  virgin  honeys  pack. 
And  with  the  crystal  nectar  stretch  the  cells. 
There  are  to  whom  hath  fallen  out  by  lot 
The  sentry  at  the  gates;  and  iu  their  turn 
They  watch  the  waters  and  Llio  clouds  of  heaven ; 
Or  they  the  burdens  of  those  coming  in 
lieceive,  or  in  battalion  formed,  the  drones, 
A  lazy  cattle,  from  the  cribs  fend  olT: 
Work  glows,  and  tli'  odorous  honeys  smell  of  thyme. 

Unto  the  aged  ore  the  towns  a  charge, 
To  wall  the  combs,  and  mould  their  artful  roofs  ; 
But,  jaded,  lal£  at  night  betake  them  home 
The  younger,  loaded  on  their  legs  with  thyme. 
Aad  browse  Ihuy  upon  arbutes  everywhere, 
And  blue-grey  willows,  and  the  cassia, 
And  blushing  crocus,  and  the  gummy  lime. 
And  rust-huod  martagons.    With  all  is  one 
The  rest  from  work,  with  all  is  one  the  toil." 

{Qeorgiei,  book  iv.,  Singleton's  trana.) 
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The  comparison  of  a  wcll-govorned  State  to  the 
monarcliy  of  the  bees,  observes  M.  Paul  Stopfer  in  his 
recent  work,  Sliakespeare  and  Classical  Anliqiiity  (p.  88), 
"  ia  met  with  in  Plato's  *  Republic,'  as  well  as  in  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Augustine  of  Cicero's  long  lost 
treatise,  'De  Kepublica.'"  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  was  no  translation  of  Plato,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  dialogue  by  Spenser.  M.  Stapfer  comments  on 
the  wonderful  power  possessed  by  Shakspearo  of  grasping 
an  idea,  and,  from  the  slightest  suggestion  of  an  autb 
thought,  of  reproducing  it  almost  in  its  original  shapi 
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"  It  must  be  remembered,"  be  writes,  "  tbaC  the  compariaoa  i 
well-ordered  government  to  a  concert  in  nbicb  every  iaitrumeot  plays 
ita  part,  or  to  a  bce-bive,  bu  long  since  become  a  commonplace  in 
literature.  Ever  since  it  was  sot  in  circulation  by  Plato  and  Cicero  in 
their  respective  treatises  on  tbe  '  Itcpublic,'  there  has  probably  been 
no  ancient  philosopher  or  poet  from  whose  writings  some  analogous 
simile  could  not  be  quoted. . . .  Lyly,  the  author  of  Eiipkaes,  borrowed 
the  name  of  bia  hero  from  Plato's  '  Bepublic,'  and  his  romance  teems 
with  comparisons  betwcou  human  governments  and  those  preseated  Iti 
us  in  nature,  especiallj  in  the  case  of  bees.  The  tedious  length  of  his 
eiempiificatioo  places  it  far  below  the  poetry  of  Shateapcare's  passage, 
and  makes  it  infinitely  less  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  antique 
model,  but  it  is  precisely  in  Ruch  cases  as  this  that  we  catch  a  glimpee 
of  genius  at  work  in  one  of  its  most  marvellous  operations,  by  virtiu 
of  which,  diving  through  all  the  prolixity  and  exaggeration  that  a 
whole  host  of  imitators  have  lost  themselves  in,  it  re-discoTer»  an 
ancient  conccpUon,  and  makes  it  live  again  in  all  its  lirst  freshnesa  and 
truth :  for  there  is  a  brotherhood  among  all  great  miada,  and  Shake- 
speare happening  to  meet  with  the  enfeebled  expression  of  what  hod 
once  been  a  thought  of  Plato's,  was  able  to  rc-tbink  it,  almost  back  to 
its  oripnal  form." 

To  retiim  to  the  insects.  Thomas  Hyll,  in  1593, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  right  ordei-ing  of  bees,  with 
instructions  for  keeping  them,  and  for  preparing  the  wax. 
His  information  is  gathered  almost  entirely  from  tbe 
works  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Varro,  and  other  classical 
authors.     Topsell   also   perpetuates   much   ancient  lozu 
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respecting  the  habits  and  nature  of  tlie  bee.  It  is 
lemnikable  bow  long  writers  on  natural  history  were 
content  to  repeat  at  second  hand,  without  caring  to  verify 
by  experience,  the  conjectures  of  their  predecessors.  . 

The  idea  of  a  king  bee  instead  of  a  queen  prevailed  at  tC 
a  time  much  later  than  that  of  Shakspeare.     The  function 
of  the  drone  bees  was  not  clearly  understood.     Shakspeare 
calls  them  "  lazy  yawning  drones,"  treats  them  aa  inter- 
lopers and  even  robbers : — 


"  Drones  suck  nut  ei 


jles'  blood  but  rob  bee-bivcs,' 
(2  Ilenfj  ri..  iv.  : 


109.) 


The  yearly  slaughter  of  these  helpless  members  of  the 
community  may  well  have  perplexed  early  naturalists. 
This  "  cruel,  not  unnatural,"  proceeding  is  thus  explained 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  Buchner  (Mind  in-  Animals,  1880,  p.  214). 
The  drones,  according  to  this  author — 

"  re]>resent  a  hereditary  i«crago,  which  lots  iUall'  lie  servoii  nnd  fed  by 
an  iDdustrious  working  class  without  directly  contributing  anything 
to  the  good  of  the  community ;  from  May  to  August  thoy  lead  au 
easy  life,  devoted  to  atnusement,  untouched  by  care  or  toil.  If,  indeed, 
they  could  foresee  the  woful  fate  which  awaits  them  at  the  end  of  tbix 
period,  their  bliss  would  be  less  untroubled.  Their  great  number, 
which  far  exceeds  real  necessity,  would  be  a  thoroughly  incomprehcn- 
^ble  and  pueiting  fACl  in  the  otherwise  well-ordered  bee  State,  if  it 
were  not  to  hi  regarded  as  a  legacy  from  the  formerly  wild  and 
uncultivated  condition  of  the  bees,  in  which  each  bee  colony  lived 
independently,  and  partly  because  of  this,  partly  because  of  the  many 
dangers  threatening  the  drones  on  their  flight,  a  very  great  number  of 
tliese  was  requisite  for  the  secure  attainment  of  the  object  of  their 
existence;  to^y,  when  as  a  role  many  hives  stand  close  together, 
and  the  care  and  providence  of  men  ward  off  dangers,  so  large  a 
number  of  drones  no  longer  seoms  necessary." 

This  mistake  of  nature,  however,  is  corrected  by  the 
workers,  and  on  the  approach  of  aiitums — 
"  the  famous  massacre  of  the  drones  takes  place,  in  which  the  male 
aristocracy  of  the  State  is  offered  up  for  the  common  good,  without 
regard  to  close  family  ties  between  them  and  the  workers." 
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Before  the  discovery  of  spermaceti,  wax  procured 
from  the  hive  of  the  bee  was  a  most  important  article  of 
commerce.    Jack  Cade  refers  to  its  use  in  sealing  letten 

and  documents : — 

"They  sa.y  tlie  bee  stiags,  but  a  say 'tig  the  bees' wax 
did  bat  seal  once  to  a  tMng,  and  I  was  i 
<2  Bmry  VI.,  iv.  2,  88.) 

Imogen  makes  fond  delay  over  a  letter  from  Leanatita. 


"  Goud  wax,  thy  leave.     Bleat  bd 
Yoii  bees  that  mnke  these  locks  of  couneel.    Lovers 
Ad<1  men  in  Jaagerous  bonds  pray  Dot  aliko; 
Though  forfeiture  you  cast  ia  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  youiig  Cupid's  tftblea." 

(Ci/mbvlirui,  iii.  2,  35.) 

The  number  of  candles  required  for  the  rarioos 
religious  services  must  have  been  considerable.  Wax 
must  have  therefore  been  in  great  demand,  though  tallow 
candles  were  probably  generally  used  for  household  par- 
poses.  According  to  Marlowe,  wax  was  put  to  another  use. 
Describing  how  Ilei-o  held  aloft  a  flaming  torch  to  guide 

her  lover  in  his  perilous  passage,  he  writes : —  

"  Sweet  torch,  true  glass  of  our  society  1 

What  man  does  good,  but  he  consumes  thereby? 

But  thou  wert  loved  for  good,  held  high,  given  show  ; 

Poor  virtue  loathed  for  good,  obscured,  held  low : 

Do  good,  be  pined,  be  deedless  good,  disgraced  j 

Unless  we  feed  on  taen,  we  let  them  fast. 

Yet  Hero  with  thesa  thoughts  her  torch  did  spend : 

When  bees  malio  wax,  nature  doth  not  intend 

It  should  he  made  a  torch  ;  but  we,  that  know 

The  proper  virtue  of  it,  make  it  so. 

And  when  'tis  made,  we  light  it." 

(^Hero  and  Leaiider,  6th  sestiad.) 

Shakspeare  illustrates  by  the  same  comparison  the  idea 

that  virtue  is  wasted  that  is  not  diffused  :— 


"  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  liftbt  tbeoi  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
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Bid  not  go  forth  of  us,  'tnere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 

But  to  fine  issues." 

(iWivMur-e/w  Meastire,  i.  1,  33.) 

Honey  was  nsed  in  England  in  the  umnufacture  of  ale, 
and  by  the  Scandinavians  in  the  production  of  mead, 
their  favourite  beverage.  It  is  said  that  the  word  honey- 
moon  had  its  origin  in  the  northern  cnatom  of  drinking 
honey-wine,  hydromd,  for  thirty  days  after  marriage. 

The  hiimble-bee  ia  noticed  moro  than  once  by  Shak- 
speare.  Titania  bids  her  fairy  train  be  kind  and  courteous 
to  her  hairy  love : — 

"  Peed  him  with  apricockB  and  dewbertios, 
With  purple  grnpes,  greea  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  hooey-bngs  steal  from  the  humble-bees. 
And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs." 

(jlfH/sumnier  jVijA/'j  Drram,  iii.  1,  168.) 

Bollom  accordingly  sends  one  of  his  attendant  sprites  on 
the  following  errand : — 

"  Mounsicur  Cobweb,  good  mouoaieur,  get  you  your  woapoas  in  your 
hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle ; 
and  good  mounsieur,  bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself  too 
much  in  the  action,  mounsieur ;  and,  good  mounsieur,  have  a  care  the 
honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would  be  loath  to  h.ive  you  overflown  with  a 
honey-bag,  signior."    (ir,  1,  10.) 

John  Day  wrote  an  allegorical  masqne,  The  Parliament 
of  Bees,  whicli  was  printed  about  the  year  1607.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bullen,  who,  in  1881,  edited  the  works  of  Day,  is 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  this  composition. 

"  The  Farliammt  of  Dea"  he  writes,  " assuredly  deserved  to  have 
beau  acted;  for  a  daintier  sample  of  exquisite  workmanship  in  this 
form  of  writing  could  hardly  be  found.  .  .  .  But  hear  Charles  Lamb, 
the  truest  and  subtlest  of  all  critics : — 

'  The  doings. 

The  births,  the  wars,  the  woolngs, 

of  these  pretty  little  winged  creatures  are  with  c 

portrayed  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
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wliicli  beea  would  talk  with,  could  thoy  talk ;  the  very  air  8 
replete  with  humming  and  busziog  luclodieB  while  we  read  them. 
Surely  bees  were  never  so  be-rhymod  before.' "  {Bay'i  Work*,  part  L 
iatroduction,  p.  2S.) 

In  this  work  Day  brings  a  serious  charge  against  1 
humble-bee : — 

"A  bill  preftrd  against  a  publiquo  ivrong. 
The  surly  humble  bee,  who  hath  too  long 
Liv'd  like  an  out-law  and  will  neither  pay 
Money  nor  waxe,  do  service  nor  obey ; 
But  like  a  fellou,  coucht  under  a  weed. 
Watches  advantage  to  make  boot  and  feed 
Upon  the  top-branch  hlossomee,  and  by  stealth 
Makes  dangerous  inroads  on  your  common-weal  tb; 
llobs  the  day-labourer  of  hia  golden  prize 
And  sends  him  weeping  home  with  emptie  thighes. 
Thus,  like  a  theefe,  he  flies  ore  hill  and  downe 
And  out-law-like  doth  challenge  as  his  owne 
Your  higlmes  due ;  nay,  pyratick  detainea 
The  waxen  fleet  sailing  upon  your  plaines." 

■Wasp.  The  Wasp  is  next  arraigned : — 

"  Sp/^feer.  A  bill  preferd  against  the  waspe  ;  a  flio 
Who  merobant-liko  under  prelenco  to  buy 
Makes  bold  to  borrow,  and  paies  too, 

Frorex.  But  when  ? 

Speaker.  Why,  ad  kalendaa  Gnecas;  never  then." 

"  The  wasp,"  writes  Topsell,  "  is  a  kindo  of  insect,  that  is  Bwift, 
living  in  routs  and  companies  together,  having  somewhat  a  long  body 
encircled,  with  four  membranous  wings  (whereof  the  two  former  are 
the  greatest),  without  bloud,  sHugcd  inwardly,  having  also  ais  feet, 
and  a  yellow  colour,  somewhat  glistering  like  gold,  garnished  with 
divers  black  spots  all  over  the  body  in  form  of  a  triangle." 

Topsell  seems  to  have  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
the  wasp,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  test  by  personal 
observation  the  truth  of  the  information  he  imparts  : — 

"  I  think  that  all  the  whole  pack  of  them  have  stings  in  general, 
although  I  am  not  ignorant  that  some  authors  hold  the  contrary, 
afllrmiDg  that  the  breeding  female  wasps  do  want  them:  but  tiam 
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macb  I  COD  eaj  of  1117  onu  knowledge,  that  on  a  timo  fiadisg  a  wasps 
□eat,  and  killiag  them  every  one  by  pouring  hot  Ecalding  liquor  into 
tbcir  holes,  because  I  would  bolt  out  the  truth,  I  plainly  perceived  by 
long  viewing  of  their  bodies,  that  there  was  not  one  of  tbem  all  but 
had  a.  sting,  either  thrust  out  ovideBtly,  or  closely  and  secretly  kept 
and  covered." 

Shakspeare  has  several  referencea  to  tlie  irritable 
temper  of  tliia  insect.  Brutus  refuses  to  croucli  under  the 
testy  humour  of  Cassiua,  and  declares : — 

"  I'll  Tue  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waapish," 

(JuliuiC»tar,iv.S,46.) 

"Wasps  as  well  as  bees  like  honey,  and  as  they  do  not 
collect  it  for   themEelvea,   they   are   under   the   painful 
necessity  of  robbing  their  more  industrious  connexions, 
and  frequently  commit  "  flat  burglary  "  in  order  to  obtain 
this  delicacy.      Jvlia,  having  torn  to  shreds  hor  lover's 
letter,  thus  chides  herself  for  her  o'erhasty  action : — 
"  O  baleful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  I 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends." 

(r.ro  Gtntlcmeii  of  Verxma,  L  2, 105.) 

Shakspeare  has  no  mention  of  the  Hornet,  another 
marauder  on  the  treasure-house  of  the  poor 
bees.  Of  this  formidable  intruder.  Day  writes: 

"  There's  the  strange  hornet,  who  doth  ever  weare 
A  Ecalie  armor  and  a  double  speare 
Coucbt  in  his  front:  rifles  the  merchants  packs 
Upon  the  Rhode;  your  honey  and  your  waie 
Ho  doth  by  stealth  transport  to  some  strange  shoarc. 
Makes  rich  their  hives  and  keeps  your  own  groves  [voor." 
iParliamenl  of  Beet.) 

There  was  a  notion,  derived  from  antiquity,  that  bees 
ivere  bred  from  the  carcase  of  a  bull,  and  wasps  and 
hornets  from  that  of  a  horse.      For  much  etymological 
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and  antiquarian  information  respecting  all  these  inseeli 
the  reader  curious  in  such  matters  is  referred  to  TopBelTsI 
History  of  Serpents. 

Muffett,  in  his  Theater  of  Insects,  mentions,  and  gifes 
illustrations  of,  the  following  yarieties  of  FIj: 
^'  the  Flesh-fly,  or  Blue-bottle,  a  frequenter  rf 
butchers'  stalls ;  the  Dog-fly ;  the  Oxe-fly,  or  Tabanus ; 
the  Horse-fly,  or  Brees,  called  in  Latin  asilum;  the 
Whane,  Burrel-fly,  or  Wringle-tail,  a  fly  like  a  bee,  but 
with  a  longer  body ;  Hair-tails,  or  Bristle-tails,  which 
feed  on  smaller  flies  and  caterpillars  (ichneumons); 
Adders,  Boults,  Dragon-flies,  or  Water-butterflies ;  tiie 
Water-fly,  whereof  the  caddis,  or  cados-worme ;  and  the 
Tipula,  or  Crane-fly. 

We  find  several  of  these  kinds  alluded  to  by  Shak- 
speare.  Ferdinand  protests  that  but  for  the  love  of 
Miranda,  he  would — 

"  No  more  enduro 
This  wooden  slavery  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth." 

{Tempest,  iii.  1,  61.) 

Ddl  Tearsheet  applies  the  epithet  "  blue-bottle  rogue  "  to 
the  beadle,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  his 
uniform. 

The  Horse-fly  of  Mujffett  was  probably  the  gad-fly,  so 
called  from  the  Saxon  word  gad,  a  sharp  point  or  goad. 
This  winged  torment  was,  according  to  the  classical 
myth,  the  instrument  chosen  by  Juno  to  revenge  herself 
upon  her  rival  Ino.   We  read  in  the  Oeorgics  of  Virgil : — 
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Albumus,  an  abundant  winged  thmg, 

Of  which  Asilus  is  the  Latm  name ; 

Ghreeks  have  it  iSstros  rendered  in  their  tongue ; 

Fierce,  buzzing,  shrill ;  at  which  all  panic-struck 

Throughout  the  woods  in  all  directions  fly 

The  herds :  storms  gather,  ^vith  their  roars  convulsed. 

And  dry  Tanager's  forests  and  his  banks. 
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"With  this  dire  crenture  erst  her  friglitful  wrath 
Did  Juno  wreak,  when  she  desigucil  a  plague 
For  the  luachiiui  heifer." 

(Book  iii.  I.  ■20-2.  Siasloton's  traus.) 

Nestor  says  truly  that  in  the  ray  aod  brightness  of 
summer — 

"  The  herd  hath  more  minoyanco  hy  the  breeso 
TbEta  by  the  tiger." 

(TtoUvs  and  Craaidu,  i.  3,  4b.) 

When  8car\is  describes  the  sea-Gght  between  Anionn 
and  Ceesar,  he  compares  the  rash  and  precipitate  flight 
of  Ckopaira  to  the  frenzied  rush  of  some  terror-stricken 
herd : — 

"  Yon  ribatidred  nag  of  Egypt, — 
Wlioni  leprosy  o'crtake ! — i'  the  midst  o'  tho  fight, 
When  vactBge  like  n  jiair  of  twiaa  nppcnr'd, 
Both  US  tho  Bitme,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, 
The  hrcese  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June 
Hoists  mil  and  flies." 

{Antony  and  Cleopnlm,  iii.  10,  10.) 

Ben  Jouson  writes : — 

"Oods,  you  do  know  it,  I  cftn  hold  no  longer, 
This  hrize  has  pricked  my  patience." 

(PoeliuUr,  ill.  I.) 

Bacon  writes,  "  The  fly  called  the  gad-fly  breedeth  of 
somewhat  that  swimmetb  at  the  top  of   the  water,  and 
is  most  about  ponda  "  {Natural  Uiitory,  century  vii.). 
Guillim  informs  us  that — 

"  this  fly  mnkcth  a  grcnt  humming  noise  when  he  flietb,  and  of  some 
\-i  called  the  gsd-boe,  and  of  others  the  dun-By,  hrimesey,  or  horse- 
lly,  which  in  the  Hitmmer  times  do  grievously  rex  cattle,  baTiDz,  (as 
.Elianus  saith)  a  sling  both  great  and  stiff."  {Display  of  BsTaldry, 
p.  L'36.) 

Topsell  recommends,  as  a  remedy  for  the  stings  of 
flies,  the  fat  of  a  lion  dissolved  and  clariflcd.    This  must 
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Lave  been  a  somewliat  expeDsive  cure ;  it  is,  moreover^ 
great  iudignity  that  the  king  of  beasts  sbould  be  boiled 
ilovm  to  make  an  ointment  for  the  stings  of  flies. 

It  is  evident  by  the  illustration  he  gives,  that  by  the 
hair-tail  or  bristle-tail  Muffett  means  the  Ichneumon  fly. 
Though  he  would  probably  have  been  puzzled  to  give 
a  complete  life  history  of  this  insect,  this  author  is  quitti 
correct  in  stating  that  it  feeds  on  smaller  flies  and  cater- 
pillars. A  curions  instance  of  how  easily  an  insufficient 
observation  of  natural  phenomena  may  lead  to  a  conclu- 
sion exactly  opposed  to  the  true  state  of  things,  occurs  iu 
Leigh's  Naiurai  Bisiory  of  Lancashire  (p.  149).  The 
\vriter  here  imagines  the  small  ichneumon  grubs  to  be 
the  young  of  the  caterpillar.     He  says : — 

"  Tho  caterpillar  rlepoBiles  her  ^ga  in  cotton,  in  tlie  clofts  of  trees, 
which  ora  enlivun'd  bj  the  irifluenca  of  the  sim,  at  a,  jirupcr  season  of 
the  year;  I  do  thiuW  i>be  Is  destroj'd  by  her  young  ones,  which  creep 
within  hor  tu  Buck,  for  I  have  aiimetimcs  found  tbem  creeping  upon 
cabbages,  with  twenty  youug  oneB  within  them,  and  somolimea  dead 
with  thc»e  within  their  bodies;  they  enter  them  at  little  orifices  like 
ni]>pleH,  on  either  side  of  the  belly,  and  sometimes  creep  ko  fiii'  as  to  be 
scarce  dieccrnible,  but  moat  commonly  one  half  of  thorn  hangs  out. 
Tho  possum  in  the  West  Indies  is  Kaid  after  the  same  manner  to 
convey  and  nouriiih  its  young  ones,  ...  bo  various  are  the  inctbods 
which  different  creatures  have  for  tho  preservation  of  their  Hpecies." 

After  this  remarkable  conclusion  the  author  sagely 
observes : — 

"Thus  we  croud  our  heads  with  unnecessary  and  false  ideas  of 
things,  and  neglect  tho  most  useful  part  of  learning,  wLich  is  «  tnio 
knowledge  of  the  pro[)erties  of  bodies,  so  far  as  we  cau  attain  to  it  bf 
eiperimental  learning."     (Pago  169.) 

Those  who  have  reared  butterflies  and  moths  know  to 
their  cost  that  caterpillars  are  frequently  destroyed  by 
ichneumon  grubs;  but  these  objectionable  parasites  most 
in  common  justice  be  acquitted  of  "a  wrong  something 
unfllial." 
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The  Water-fly  is  tilludeil  to  by  Shakspeare  as  denotiii;r 
light-liearted,  empty-headed  vanity.  Hamlet,  on  Osric's 
entrance,  asks  of  lloratio,  "  Dost  know  this  water-fly  ?  " 

MuSett  writes  of  the  Caddis-fly,  the  frequenter  of 
pools  and  streams : — 

"  Phnji/aniih  cornea  from  the  little  vronn  phrysanitim  (which  iu 
English  is  called  cados  worm),  living  in  the  waters,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  ascending  to  the  top  or  superficies  of  the  waters;  it  hath 
four  wings  of  a  brown  colour,  the  body  somewhat  long,  having  two 
short  horiiii,  the  tail  forked,  or  rather  bristles  coming  out  of  the  tail. 
The  form  or  figure  of  this  fly  is  various,  in  regard  of  the  great  variety 
of  those  little  cados  worms  whereof  they  come."    (Page  943.) 

Izoak  Walton  mentions  several  kinds  of  caddis,  or 
case-worms,  but  is  ignorant  of  what  sort  of  flies  they  turn 
into.  His  only  interest  in  them,  as  in  almost  every  other 
living  organism,  is  \\'hether  or  not  they  can  be  aaed  "  to 
bait  fish  withal." 

The  ttpula,  called  iu  English  the  Crane-fly,  is  thus 
described  by  Itluffett : — 

"  Of  then:  tltea  are  four  sorts.  The  first  species  hath  loug  shanks 
iilie  a  wood  spider,  the  body  almost  ovall  of  a  whitish  ash  colour,  silver 
wings,  black  eyes  Htioking  out,  with  two  very  short  horns,  the  tail 
[lointod  or  piked.  It  llies  (much  like  the  ostrich)  hopping  with  the 
feet,  sometimes  it  flies  in  the  air  but  not  far  nor  long.  So  greedy  after 
the  light,  that  it  oftentimes  is  burnt  in  the  candle.  In  autumn  it  is 
frequently  seen  in  pastures  and  meadowes.  This  of  the  male  kinde, 
The  female  is  almost  alike,  hut  somewhat  more  black,  the  end  of  the 
tail  as  it  were  bitten  off;  these  aio  called  in  English  shepherds,  in 
Latin  opiliona,  because  they  are  most  often  seen  where  sheep  use  to 
feed.  The  second  sort  of  tipula  hath  a  great  head,  eyes  standing  out, 
four  small  horas,  the  body  pleasantly  various  with  the  colours  yellow 
and  black  interchangeably  mixt.  The  third  Is  almost  like  unto  this, 
saving  that  the  body  being  all  ycliiiw,  is  belter  set  out  with  six  or  seven 
hbck  spots;  both  the  male  and  female  have  a  three  forked  toil-  The 
fourth  species  is  very  rare  and  curious,  the  head  and  especially  the 
mouth  forked,  the  shoulders  swelling,  the  feet  shorter,  the  body  twice 
as  thick  as  the  rest ;  the  hack  black,  the  belly  and  aides  yellow,  the 
tail  block  and  picked."    (Pc^e  043.) 
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Whilo  T'iiania  sleeps,  her  attendant  fairies   w. 
from  lier  elfin  bower  all  hurtful  intruders : — 

"  Weaving  apiders,  come  not  here  : 

Hence  you,  loog-legg'd  B[Hnnerfi,  hence  ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  BDall,  do  no  offenre." 

{Midtummtr  Night's  Drtam,  ii.  2 

Mercidio  thus  describes  Queen  Mab's  equipage : — 

"  Uar  waggon-apokes  made  of  loog  spinoera'  lugs. 
The  cover  of  the  wings  uf  gnissiiopppra. 
The  traces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web." 

(Itomeo  and  Jidiet,  i.  i 

The  word  spinner  is  generally  csplained  by  annotatoB 
to  mean  spider,  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  both  th^e 
instances  the  crane-fly  or  daddy-long-legs  is  referred  to. 
There  is  a  want  of  imagination  in  repeating,  even  under 
another  name,  the  same  creature  in  the  very  next  line. 

Ben  Jonson  writes,  "  Walk  as  if  thou  hadst  borrowed 
legs  of  a  spinner  and  voice  of  a  cricket "  {Bartholomew 
Fair,  i.  1).  And  again,  in  the  same  scene  :  "  Qtuir.  Good 
faith,  he  looks,  niethinks,  and  you  mark  him,  like  one 
that  were  made  to  catch  flies,  with  his  Sir  C'ranion-lega." 
Drayton,  however,  gives  this  appellation  to  a  fly  : 

"  Pour  nimble  goats  the  horses  were, 
Their  harnesses  of  gossamcrc, 
Fiy  Crauion,  her  charioteer 

Upon  lUe  ooflch-box  goltins-" 

Mr.  Patterson  notices,  but  does  not  explain,  the  eurions 
comparison  in  Henri/  V,  (v.  2, 434); — 

"Maida,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bar- 
tholomew-lide,  blind,  though  they  have  tbeir  eyes ;  and  then  they  will 
endure  handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  Icwking  on." 

He  imagines  this  allusion  to  have  reference  to  some  for- 
gotten legend,  some  ancient  superstition.     By  the  end  of 
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August,  especially  if  thi;  season  be  wet,  flies  seek  tlie 
shelter  of  houses  in  great  numbers,  and  become  drowsy 
and  semi-torpid,  or,  as  children  (;all  them,  tame. 

"  The  small  grey-coated  Gnat  "  is  often  mentioned  by 
Shakapeare.  He  refers  to  its  habit  of  dancin-}-, 

-.  -     iL  L  Gnat, 

as  it  were,  in  the  sunbeams  :~ 

"  When  the  sua  eliines  lat.fooUah  gnats  raske  sport. 
But  creep  iu  craimies  when  lie  hides  bis  beaoB." 

(Comedt/  of  Errors,  ii.  2,  30.) 

"  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  j 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun  ?  " 

(3  Jlenrg  FL,  ii.  6,  8.) 

This  troublesome  little  insect  was  evidently  common 
in  England,  and  preciiutions  were  taken  against  its 
attacks.  We  find  in  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the 
abbey  of  Sawtre,  taken  in  1537,  among  other  articles  of 
J'lirniture  of  the  "  new  chamber — the  bedstedd  with  a  net 
for  knattes  "  {Archteologia,  xliii.  p.  240).  This  abbey  was 
founded  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  114C,  and  was 
dismantled  by  Henry  VIII. 

Muffett  quotes  from  Stow,  the  chronicler,  a  strange 
account  of  a  battle  between  two  giant  armies  of  gnats, 
observed  between  the  monasteries  of  Sion  and  Shene  in 
England;  such  multitudes  of  these  insects  gathered  to 
the  fray,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was  darkened. 

The  larger  and  more  venomous  gnat,  known  as  the 
Muaquito,  is  mentioned  by  Henry  Hawks,  in  a  description 
of  New  Spain,  in  the  year  1572 : — 

"  This  towue  [Vera  Cruz]  is  incllowl  to  many  kindo  of  iliseases,  by 
reason  of  tho  great  beat,  and  a  certaine  gnat  or  llle  which  they  cull  a 
iiiusquito,  nhlcb  bit«th  both  men  and  women  In  their  slecpe ;  and  as 
soone  OS  they  are  bitten,  incontineutly  the  fleeh  swelleth  oa  though 
thoj  had  bene  bittea  with  some  vcnimous  worme.  And  this  musqulto 
or  gnat  doth  moat  follow  such  as  are  newly  come  into  the  countrey. 
Many  there  are  that  die  of  this  minoyance."  (^Hakluyt,  voL  iii. 
p.  549.) 
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Miles  Philips,  another  explorer,  relates  liia  adventures  on 
11  voyago  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1568.     He  writes  : — ■ 

"  We  were  also,  oftentimes,  gnmtly  anuoyed  with  a  kiod  of  3/ 
which  in  the  Indian  tongue  is  ciUle>!  tfpiani,  nnd  the  Spaniardi  call 
them  mvalietat.  There  are  iilao  in  the  said  country,  a  number  of  other 
tlies,  but  nune  bo  noisome  as  these  teqiiames  be.  Yoit  shall  hardly  wc 
them  they  be  so  small ;  for  they  arc  scarce  so  big  as  a  gnat.  The; 
will  suck  one's  blood  marrellously,  and  if  you  kill  them  while  tbej 
are  sucking,  they  are  so  venomous  that  the  place  nill  swell  extremely 
even  as  one  that  is  stung  with  a  ivasp  or  bee  :  but  if  you  let  them  Kuck 
iheir  fill  and  go  away  of  themselves,  tbey  do  you  no  other  hurt,  but 
leave  behind  them  a.  red  simt  somewhat  bi^er  than  a  llea-bitit^." 
iTlakHyt'a  i'oyaifa,  rep.  Arber'a  English  Oai-ner,  vol.  v.  ji,  276.) 

The  writer  of  this  account  met  with  adversaries  more 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  than  the  dreaded  mosquito.  He 
and  his  companions  were  put  ashore  hy  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  provisions.  A  short  time 
after  they  landed  they  were  seized  by  Spaniards,  taken 
to  Mexico,  and  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  In- 
quisition. After  about  fifteen  years  of  misery  and  servi- 
tude, Philips  contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  to  return 
to  England. 

"  There  is  a  differeocy  between  a  grub  and  a  Butterfly ;  yet  your 
butterfly  was  a  grub.     This  Marcius  is  growu  from  man 
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The  transformations  of  the  butterfly  were  imperfectly 
understood.  Topsell  describes  several  species  of  cater- 
pillars, in  language  so  quaint  as  well  to  repay  perusal, 
but  a  short  extract  must  here  suffice.     He  writes  : — 

"If  I  should  goe  about  to.describe  and  setdowne  all  the  differences 
and  varieties  of  caterpillers,  I  might  perhaps  undertake  an  cndlesso  and 
tedious  labour,  I  thinke  it  therefore  fittest  tu  bend  my  alender  skill, 
nnd  to  imploy  my  best  forces,  in  speaking  of  such  as  are  more  notablu 
and  common  with  us  in  this  couotry.  For  uoiuo  of  them  in  touching 
are  rough,  hard,  and  stiffe ;  and  other-some  agaioe,  are  soft,  smooth, 
nnd  very  tender.    Some  ore  horned,  either  in  the  head  or  in  the  Uj^ 
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and  a^^B,  others  hiivs  na  lioiniis  at  all,  soma  hnve  maaj  feetc,  and 
sumc  fewer,  and  dodo  at  all  havo  above  sixteen  feete.  Most  of  them 
have  a  bendin;;  sivift  pacu,  and  like  unto  naves,  and  others  againo 
keepc  on  their  way  very  plainety,  Boltly.hy  liltb  and  little,  and  with- 
out any  great  hoste.  Some  change  their  skinnes  ]-eerely,  others  againe 
there  be  that  neither  change  nor  cast  their  old  dry  skinnes,  but  kecpc 
tlicni  still.  Some  of  thcni,  ceasing  altogether  from  any  motion,  and 
giving  over  to  eate  any  thing  at  all,  are  iransfonned  very  strangely 
into  a  kind  of  vermin  or  worms,  who  beeing  covered  with  a  hard  crust 
or  shell,  lye  as  it  were  dead  all  the  winter  j  and  from  these  come  in  the 
beginning  of  hot  weather,  our  uauall  butt er-H yea."     (Book  3,  p.  104.) 

The  opinions  held  by  Bacon  on  tlie  subject  of  insect 
triinaformations  were  somowliat  vague.    He  writes ; — 

"  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  general  of  wormes,  and  broedolh 
of  dew  and  leaves:  for  we  see  inSnite  number  of  caterpillars  which 
breed  uiion  trees  and  hedges  by  which  the  leaves  of  the  trees  or 
hedges  are  in  great  part  consumed,  as  well  by  their  breeding  out  of 
the  leaf  as  by  their  feeding  upon  the  leaf.  .  .  .  O-roatest  cater- 
pillars breed  on  cabbi^es  which  have  a  fat  leaf,  and  are  apt  to 
putrefy.  The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  waxotU 
volatile  and  turaetb  to  a  butterfly  or  perhajis  some  other  fly."  {Nat, 
Biit,  century  viii.) 

Ttio  entomologist  will  find  some  amusing  reading 
concerning  caterpillars  and  their  ways  in  Izaak  Waltoo's 
Complete  Angler  (part  i.  eh,  5). 

Shakspeare  uses  this  guest  of  summer  as  a  most 
appropriate  comparison  to  "  translate  the  stubbornness  of 
fortune :  "~ 

"  What  the  declined  is 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall  i  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  Bummer." 

i'l'roiliia  and  Crcaida,  iii.  3,  7C.> 

Valeria  tries  to  console  Yirgilta  for  her  husband's 
absence  by  speaking  in  flattering  terms  of  youn-j 
Marcius : — 

"  0'  my  word,  the  father'a  son :  I'll  swear,  '^a  a  very  pretty  boy. 
O'  my  troth,  I  looked  ujion  him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together : 
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has  sucli  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded 
butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it 
again ;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again  ;  eatched  it  again; 
or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did  so  aet  bis 
teeth  and  tear  it ;  0, 1  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it  I 

VoLwfMiia,  One  on  's  father's  moods."     {Coriolanus,  L  3,  62.) 

Truly,  "his  father's  son!"  At  the  close  of  the  play 
this  childish  episode  is  enacted  on  a  larger  scale. 
Coridanus  hotly  pursues  a  painted  glory;  checked  in 
his  career  and  enraged  by  his  fall,  he  would  tear  to 
pieces,  in  like  ruthless  fashion,  the  city  he  had  professed 
to  love. 

Muffett  divides  butterflies  into  day-butterflies  and 
night-butterflies,  orphalens.  He  gives  illustrationis  and 
descriptions  of  several  kinds,  and  is  evidently  at  a  loss  to 
find  words  in  which  to  paint  their  varied  hues,  fle 
notices  the  occurrence  of  one  of  those  blood  showers  that 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  medieval  writers,  and  which 
were  always  held  to  foretell  misfortune. 

"  In  the  year  1553,"  he  writes, "  as  Sleidanus  reports,  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Mauritius,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  an  infinite  army  of 
butterflies  flew  through  great  part  of  Germany,  and  did  infect  the 
grasse,  herbs,  houses  and  garments  of  men  with  bloudy  drops,  as 
though  it  had  rained  bloud."    (Page  974.) 

The  word  Moth  generally  implies  some  very  small 
insect,  and  was  probably  not  given  to  the 
larger  species  of  night-butterflies.     Muffett 
writes : — 

"  Moreover  there  are'  found  in  houses  a  certain  soi*t  of  little  silver 
coloured  phalens  marked  with  black  spots,  which  fly  to  the  candles 
called  mothes  in  English,  which  eat  linnen  and  woollen  clothes,  and 
lay  eggs,  of  which  come  moths,  and  of  the  moths  again  these  phalens ; 
they  are  said  to  come  first  of  all  from  rose  leaves  and  other  herbs 
putrefying."  (Page  966.) 

Shakspeare  gives  the  name  Moth  to  one  of  the  little 
fairies  attendant  on  Titania,  and  to. the  yoimg  page  of 
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Armado.      The    destructive  propensities  of  these  small 
ineecta  are  referred  to  by  Valeria,  .— 

"  You  would  be  aootlier  Peaoloi)e :  yet,  they  say,  all  tlio  yarn  she 
apuD  in  Ulyeaos,  obEcnce  did  but  till  Ithacn  fiillofniotb&"  (^Curiolanra, 
i.  3,  92.) 

Ben  Jonson  writea : — 

"  But  grcalacss  hath  his  caukers.    Worraa  and  moths 
Breed  out  of  too  much  Iiumour,  iu  the  things 
Which  after  they  consume,  transferring  quite 
The  Gubstancc  of  their  makers  into  thcmticlves." 

(Sejaiius,  iii.  3.) 

By  medieval  writers  the  words  caterpillar,  worm,  and 
caiJter  were  used  synonymously,  as  denoting  the  grub 
stage  of  any  Insect.  Viola  relates  in  a  few  pathetic  words 
the  history  of  many  a  lovelorn  damsel : — 

"  She  never  toid  hor  love 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Peed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

C  Twtlfth  liigU.ViA,  lU.) 

Proteus  makes  use  of  a  similar  comparison  : — 

"  Yet  writers  say,  bs  in  the  sweetest  bud 
Tlie  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  Snest  wits  of  all." 

Valentine    thus   adroitly  turns   tliis  image  against    the 
speaker ; — 

"  And  writere  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
]b  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  80  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  bis  verdure  even  in  the  piime. 
And  all  the  iair  eflccts  uf  future  hopes.'' 

(Two  Geni/eirum  of  Verona,  i.  1.) 

Chester  writes : — 

"  Of  wormea  are  divers  sorts  and  divers  names. 
Some  feeding  on  hard  timber,  some  on  trees. 
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Some  in  the  earth  a  secret  oabbine  b«meE, 
Some  live  on  topa  of  aabes,  some  on  oVnea ; 

Some  of  11  red  watrish  colour,  sonio  of  green. 
And  some  wilhin  the  nigbt  like  Sre  are  seen." 

(iore'i  Martyr,  p.  116.) 

"  It  was  fonnarly  a  very  pravnlent  idea,"  writes  Mr.  Thisteltan 
Dyer,"  aud  one,  too,  not  confined  to  our  own  country — that  tooth- 
ache wiis  caiwed  by  a  littlo  worm,  having  the  f-)rm  of  nn  eel,  -wbicb 
^ruduBlly  gnawed  a  hnle  in  the  toolh.  Tbia  notion  is  stiU  to  be  oet 
with  in  Gennany,  and  is  mentioned  by  Thorpe  in  his  Nbrtiieni 
Mythology  (vol.  iii.  p.  107),  Shaksi)care,  in  Much  Ado  aboat  Nothing 
(ii.  2),  apeaks  of  this  curious  belief:— 

" '  I).  Fediv.  What !  sigh  for  the  toothache  ? 
Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour  or  a  worm.*  '* 

(EBgtiah  Folk-Lorc,  1878,  p.  155.) 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Dyer  implies  that  this  super- 
stition has  died  out  in  Englund  ;  but  only  recently  a,  lady 
who  read  his  work  remarked,  "  It  is  cjuite  true  thai 
toothache  does  come  sometimes  from  a  worm :  if  yon 
make  a  person  who  has  this  pain  inhale  boiling  water 
yon  may  seo  the  littli?  worms  drop  out.  I  ahotild  have 
thought,"  she  concluded,"  that  a  clever  man  like  TSj. 
Uyer  would  have  known  better.  " 

We  come  next  to— 

"  The  Silkeworme  by  whose  wcbbe  om  silkes  are  made. 

For  Bhe  doth  dayly  labour  with  her  weaving, 

worm.     ^  „of  me  that's  rich  and  precious  in  her  trade. 

That  whilst  poore  soule  she  toylelh  in  her  spinning 

Leaves  nothing  iii  hor  belly  but  empty  aire. 

And  toyling  too  much  falleth  to  desjiaire." 

(Chester,  Lovt'a  Martyr,  jv  1 

The  fabric  manufactured  from  the  produce  i 
silkworm   was   introduced   into   Europe   from   China  : 
early  as  the  sixth  century.    Silk,  interwoven  with  threads 
of  gold  or  silver,  was  known  as  haudekyn,  or   cloth  of 
Baldeck  or  Babylon,  from  whence  it  was  supposed   to 
come.    The  religious  persecutions  in  Trance,  daring  t 
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reigns  of  Elizabeth  aod  James,  induced  many  silk- 
weavera  to  leave  that  country  and  to  bring  their  families 
and  their  trade  to  England.  In  the  RarUian  Miscellany 
(toI.  ii,  p.  218),  there  is  a  reprint  of  some  instructions, 
published  in  1609,  for  planting  mulberry-trees  in  all  the 
English  counties,  together  with  a  letter  from  King 
James  I.  to  the  lord  lieutenants  of  the  various  shires, 
commanding  each  of  them  to  buy  and  distribute  ten 
thousand  mulberry  plants,  at  the  rate  of  three  farthings 
the  plant,  or  six  shillings  the  hundred.  For  those  who 
found  the  process  of  planting  inconvenient,  a  good 
quantity  of  mulberry  seeds  were  to  be  distributed,  also 
at  a  cheap  rate,  with  complete  instructions  as  to  breeding 
and  rearing  the  silkworms.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  on  an  extensive  scale  to  introduce  this 
manufacture  into  England,  but  some  few  private  in- 
dividuals had  already  imported  both  trees  and  insects. 

Shakspeare  has  many  references  to  the  use  of  silk  in 
costume.  He  is  guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism  in 
mentioning  this  fabric  as  worn  by  the  ancient  Britons  at 
the  time  of  Augustus  Ctesar : — 

"0,  this  life 
la  nobler  than  attending  for  n  check. 
Prouder  than  ruBtUng  in  unpaid-for  silk." 

CCy».Wine,iU.3,  21.) 

When  Othello  demands  from  Desdemoiux  the  handkerchief, 
his  first  gift  of  love,  he  declares  that  it  is  endowed  with 
supernatural  virtues : — 

"Tiatrue:  there's  mt^c  in  tlie  web  of  it: 
A  sibjl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hnndrcd  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work; 
The  worms  ware  hallow'd  that  did  brood  the  silk ; 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilful 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts," 

iOllieilo,  iii.  i,  O'J.) 
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Da  Bartas  (p.  46)  falls  into  the  error  of  transforming 
the  silkworm  into  a  fly:- 

'*  Yet  may  I  not  that  little  worm  pass  by. 
Of  fly  tum'd  worm,  and  of  a  worm  a  fly : 
Two  births,  2  deaths,  heer  nature  hath  assign'd.  her. 
Leaving  a  post-hume  (dead-live)  seed  behind  her. 
Which  soon  transforms  the  fresh  and  tender  leaves 
Of  TTiishes  pale  tree,  to  those  slender  sheaves 
(On  ovall  clews)  of  soft,  smooth,  silken  flakes. 
Which  more  for  us,  than  for  her  self,  she  makes. 
0  precious  fleece  I  which  onely  did  adorn 
The  sacred  loyns  of  princes  heretoforn : 
But  our  proud  age,  with  prodigall  abuse, 
Hath  so  profan'd  th'  old  honourable  use. 
That  shifters  now,  who  scarce  have  bread  to  eat. 
Disdain  plain  silk,  unless  it  be  beset 
With  one  of  those  deer  metals,  whose  desire 
Bums  greedy  soules  with  an  immortall  fire." 

"  The  Spider,"  says  Guillim  prettily,  "  is  bom  free  of 
the  weaver's  company."    Batman  writes : — 

Spider. 

"The  spinner  is  a  little  creeping  beast  with  many 

feet  and  hath  alwaye  feet  even,  and  not  odde,  and  among  beasts  of 

rounde  bodyes  the  spinner  hath  best  feeling  of  touch." 

Quoting  Aristotle,  he  says  that  spiders  are  of  many 
kinds,  some  small  and  of  divers  colours,  sharp  and  swift 
of  moving,  some  black  in  colour,  whose  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  rest.  He  here  refers  to  the  hunting 
species.  After  his  discourse  on  spiders,  drawn  entirely 
from  classical  sources,  he  concludes  his  remarks  with  a 
most  imcomplimentary  suggestion : — 

"  Besides  this  large  discourse  of  spiders,  it  hath  beene  reportetl, 
that  in  Ireland  be  many  spiders,  and  some  verye  great,  and  that  being 
eaten  of  the  Irishmen,  have  not  performed  any  shewe  of  venime :  it 
may  be  that  the  greater  poyson  subdueth  the  lesse."  (Batman  uppon 
Barthohme^  1582,  p.  347.) 

Some  foreign  species  of  spiders  are  mentioned  by 
travellers.  In  an  account  of  the  West  Indies  written  to 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  1525,  Oviedo  remarks : — 
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"Tliere  aro  also  spiders  of  marveiloua  bigness,  and  I  have  seeaa 
HUme  with  bodies  and  leggcs  bigger  thBn  a  mans  hand  eiitended  every 
way,  and  I  once  saw  one  of  HUch  bigncsse,  that  oaely  her  body  was  as 
bigge  as  a  sparroir,  and  full  of  that  laune  whereof  they  make  their 
webbes  r  thia  was  of  a  dsrke  ruflset  colour,  with  eyes  greater  then  the 
eye*  of  a  sparrow,  they  are  venemous,  and  of  terrible  shape  to  behold." 
{PiiTthaa,  vol.  ii.  p.  "J70.) 

Siiakspearo  speaks  of  the  spider  as  poisonoua : — 

"  liat  !tt  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaiteil  loads  lie  in  their  way," 

iSkhard  II.,  iii.  2,  H.) 

In  Edward  III.  (iii.  1),  n  play  either  written  by  Shak- 
speare  or  by  some  most  successful  imitator,  we  find  the 
same  idea : — 

"  Daru  he  already  crop  the  flower-de-luce  ? 
I  hope,  the  honey  being  gather'd  thence. 
Ho,  with  the  spider,  afterward  approach'J, 
Shall  suck  forth  deadly  venom  froni  the  leaves." 

In  the  following  passage  it  would  seem  that  the 
injury  inflicted  by  the  spider  was  more  imaginary  than 
real: — 

"There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink,  deport. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom,  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected:  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorc'd  ingredient  to  bia  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  hia  sides, 
^Vith  violent  hefts.     1  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider." 

(Winter'n  Tah.il  1,3d.) 

The  belief  in  the  spider's  venomous  properties  was  at 
this  time  universiil.  At  the  trial  of  the  Countess  of 
Essex  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  it  came 
out,  in  course  of  the  examination,  that  the  lady  had 
procured  from  one  of  the  witnesses  seven  large  spiders, 
its  tlte  strongest  poison  that  could  be  obtained. 

We  find  in  early  writings  many  references  to  a 
strange  disease  called  laraniismm.    People  infected  with 
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this  lualady  were  supposed  to  have  beeii  bitten  by  a 
venomous  spiiler,  which  was  found  chiefly  in  the  vicioity 
of  the  city  of  Taranto  in  Apulia.     Topsell  writes : — 

"  If  the  speckled  phaliingie  of  Apulia,  whicb  le  utuully  knoim  bjr 
the  name  of  tnraDtuln,  do  bile  anj  ooe,  there  irill  taWaw  divers  and 
contrary  Accidenu  and  eymptoniw,  aucording  to  the  various  cooslitn- 
tioDB,  different  complexion,  and  disposition  of  the  party  wounded. 
For  after  thej  are  hurt  by  the  tarantula,  you  sbalt  «ee  some  of  them 
laugh,  others  contrariwise  to  weep,  some  will  clatter  out  of  measure, 
so  that  you  shall  never  get  them  to  bold  iheii  tonguos,  and  olbcrsome 
again  you  shall  observe  to  ho  as  mute  as  fishes:  this  man  sleepeth 
couliuually,  and  another  cannot  be  brought  to  reat  at  all,  but  runneth 
up  and  down,  raging  and  raving  like  a  mad  man.  .  .  .  With  others 
again  yuu  shall  have  nothing  but  sudnci^se,  and  boavinesae  of  luinde, 
brown-studies,  imaptnosse  to  do  any  thing,  as  if  one  were  astonyed. 
.  .  ,  But  let  them  be  affected  either  with  this  or  that  passion,  yet  this 
is  commoQ  to  them  all,  as  well  to  one  as  to  another,  that  they  are 
generally  delighted  with  musical  instruraeots,  and  at  their  sound  or 
noise  will  so  trip  it  on  the  toes  dancer-like,  applying  both  their 
inindes  and  bodies  to  dancing  and  frisking  up  and  down,  that  duriog 
the  time  of  any  musical  harmony,  they  will  never  leave  moving  thor 
members  and  limbs,  like  a  jackanapes  that  cannot  stand  still."  (I^igs 
772.  ed.  1658.) 

The  danccB  and  songs  composed  as  a  remedy  for  this 

malady  were  colled  tarantella.  According  to  Mufiett, 
this  poisonous  spider  was  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with 
dark  spots,  with  short  thick,  hairy,  legs. 

Muffett  has  much  to  say  on  hehalf  of  the  "tame 
house  spider,"  and  draws  many  a  moral  from  its 
dustrious  ways  iind  parental  affection : — 

"Aristotle  the  greatest  diver  into  Nature,  saith  that  this  is  the 
most  mngniScent,  and  wiai^st  of  all  insects.  And  Solomon  liiruseir,  At 
whose  wisdome  all  the  world  admired,  amongst  ilioae  four  animals 
that  exceed  philosophers  for  their  knowledge,  reckons  up  the  spider, 
dwelling  as  he  saitb  in  kings  palaces,  and  weaving  webs  that  man 
cannot  do  the  like.  ...  1  know  not  whether  I  were  best  commend 
the  spider  for  the  gifts  of  her  mindc,  as  wisiiom,  justice,  valoui, 
temperance,  humanity,  love  of  jioverty,  love  of  works,  svifliciency, 
cunning,  oloaniinease,  and  her  other  vertuea ;  or  else  her  admirable  art 
and  skill  in  weaving  her  webs."    (^Thtater  o//n«c<(,  p.  1065.) 
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According  to  Lyly,  the  l>ee  was  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  the  spider,  and  might  enter  its  web  with 
impunity ;  "  though  the  spider  poyaon  the  fly,  shee  cannot 
infect  the  bee  "  (Eaphues,  p.  35).  The  belief  that  ague 
could  be  cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  the  neck 
in  a  nutshell  has  been  called  an  "old  wives'  fable," 
but  Eobert  Burton,  while  he  admits  that  ho  was  in- 
debted to  hia  mother  for  his  knowledge  of  this  remedy, 
yet,  in  apparent  seriousness,  endorses  her  belief  in  ita 
efScacy  himself,  and  supports  it  by  quotations  from  other 
learned  authors : — 

"  1  first  observed  this  amulet  of  b,  apider  in  %  nut-shell  lapped  in 
silke,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  ague  by  my  mother :  whom  although  I 
know  t»  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgeiy,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &a.,  and 
liiich  experimental  medicines,  ns  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can 
tvitnoBS,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon  divera  poor 
folks,  that  were  destitute  of  hclp^yet,  among  all  other  experiments, 
this  methought  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous :  I  coutd  see  no 
warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranetB  cum/cbre  f  For  what  antipathy?  Till 
at  length,  dahbliDg  amoogst  authors,  ns  often  I  do,  I  found  this  very 
medicine  in  Dioacocides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repented  by  AJdio- 
vandus,  cap.  de  aranre,  lib.  de  ineecCii.  I  began  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  credit  to  amulets  when  I  anw  it  in  some 
jiartiea  answer  to  «xi«riments."  (Analomt/  of  JUelancholy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  134.) 

Well  may  ifr.  Hartiug  ask,  "When  such  men  are  ao 
credulous,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
illiterate  ?  "  Spiders  were  recommended  by  medieval 
physicians  for  various  diseases;  among  others,  for  tJie 
gout:— 

"Also  that  knotty  whip  of  God,  anil  mock  of  all  physicians,  the 
gowt,  which  learned  men  say  can  be  cared  by  no  remedy,  findes  kelp 
and  cure  by  a  spider  layd  oo,  if  it  be  taken  at  that  time  when  neither 
sun  nor  moon  shineth,  and  tiio  hioder  legs  pulled  off,  and  put  into  a 
deers  skin,  and  bound  to  the  [mined  foot,  and  left  ou  for  some  time." 

So  writes  Thomas  MufFett,  "  a  notable  ornament  to  the 
company  of  physicians,  a  man  of  the  most  polite  and 
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solid  learning,  and  well  experienced  in  most  sciences'* 
{Theater  of  Insects^  p.  1073).  The  medicinal  yirtnes  A 
the  spider's  web  are  also  referred  to  by  Bottom  the  wmioer: 
**  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,  g^ood  jnaster 
Cobweb :  if  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold  with  yoa* 
(Midaummer  Night's  Dreamy  iii.  1, 184). 

Another  use  of  these  little  creatures  waa  to  provide  a 
dainty  repast  for  the  small  monkeys  or  marmosets,  the 
favourite  pets  of  this  period.  In  Ben  Jonson's  Staj^  of 
News  (ii,  1),  Almanack  says  of  old  Penny  Boy^  as  a  skit 
upon  his  penuriousness,  that  he — 

''  Sweeps  down  no  cobwebs  here. 
But  sells  them  for  cut  fingers ;  and  the  spiders. 
As  creatures  reared  of  dust,  and  cost  him  nothing. 
To  fat  old  ladies'  monkeys." 

Mr.  Patterson  points  that  though  Shakspeare  has 
twice  mentioned  the  silvery  threads  of  gossamer,  it  is 
not  in  connexion  with  the  little  being  from  whom  it 
originates,  and  with  which  he  was  probably  unacquainted: 

"  A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer. 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall :  so  light  is  vanity." 

(Romeo  and  Juliet,  ii.  6,  18.) 

The  "  lash  of  film,"  wielded  by  Queen  MaVs  coach- 
man, was  in  all  probability  composed  of  this  delicate 
material. 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  the  account  of  his  travels, 
begun  in  the  year  1626,  gives  a  description 

orp  on.     ^^  ^j^^  Scorpions  in  Cashan,  a  city  in  Persia : — 

^  But  which  rages  there  in  no  less  violence  is  scorpio ;  not  that  in  the 
Zodiak,  but  real  scorpions  which  in  numbers  engender  here.  A  little 
serpent  of  a  finger  long,  which  makes  me  marvel  at  Cedrenus,  who 
says  there  are  scorpions  2  cubits  long  in  the  Brachmans  countrej*,  i,e, 
India,  like  but  less  tban  our  cray-lish  ;  and  is  the  onoly  creature  that 
stings  with  his  tail,  some  fiyes  excepted.  Of  great  terrour  is  tho 
sting ;  and  so  inflaming  as  with  their  invenomed  afrow  some  die,  few 
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avoid  madncRS,  at  lenst  for  &  whole  daj*;  the  etinf  proving  roost 
JangerouB  when  tha  season  is  hottest,  whinii  ia  when  tho  Dog-star 
rages;  .  .  .  the  execration  is,  Mai/  a  icorpioa  0/  Cashan  sling  Ihte. 
But  which  is  more  remarliahle,  and  agreeable  to  what  Flinj  in  his 
Natural  HUlory  reports  of  the  scorpions  in  Mesopotftinia ;  they  Bay, 
nad  we  fonnd  it  true;  some  of  them  creeping  iota  our  rags  as  we 
slepi,  they  seldom  or  never  hurt  a  stranger."    (TravtU,  p.  222.) 

Ben  Jonson  is  also  indebted  to  Pliny  for  hia  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  an  antidote  to  thia  creature's 
sting : — 

'\Tiberius.  I  have  beard  that  aconite. 

Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  hcaliag  might 
Against  the  scorpion's  stroke ;  the  proof  we'll  give : 
That,  while  two  poisons  wrestle,  we  may  live." 

(Sejanui,  iii,  3.) 

Chester  has  also  some  information  to  impart,  drawn 
from  a  classical  source : — 

"  The  scorpion  hath  a  deadly  stinging  taile. 
Bewitching  some  with  his  faire  smiling  faco, 
But  presently  with  force  he  dolh  assaile 
His  captive  praie,  and  brings  him  to  disjsrace : 
Wherefore  'tis  cald  of  some  the  flattering  worme, 
That  eubtilly  bis  foe  doth  overlurne. 

"  Orion  made  his  boast  the  earth  should  bring 
Or  yeeld  no  serpent  forth  but  he  would  kill  it 
Where  presently  the  scorpion  up  did  spring. 
For  BO  the  onoly  powers  above  did  will  it: 
Where  in  the  people's  presence  they  did  see, 
Orion  Btung  to  death  most  cruelly." 

(_Lovt  I  Martyr,  i\  UU,) 

The  scorpion,  used  metaphorically,  meant  the  most 
virulent  poison : — 

"  Macheih.  0,  fell  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'at  thnt  Banquo,  and  his  Fleanoe,  lives," 

{MacUth,  iii.  2,  3G.> 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

"  Of  the  legged  kind  of  fishes,"  writes  Harrison,  *'  we  have  not  mank, 
neither  have  I  seene  anio  more  of  this  sort  than  tbe 
polypus,  called  in  English  the  Lobstar^  crafish,  or  crevis, 

and  the  crab." 

Harrison  here  uses  the  word  polypus  in  its  Hteral  signifi- 
cation of  many-feet. 

Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  takes  notice  of  the  strange 
word  that  Sylvester  coins  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas, 
and  adds  that,  though  an  explanation  is  wisely  given, 
the  omission  of  this  peculiar  verb  would  have  been  still 
better : — 

"  Thou  makest  rivers  the  most  deafly-deep 
To  lohstarize  (back  to  their  source  to  creep)." 

{Divine  Weekes  and  Workes,  p.  184.) 

Pliny  observes  that  lobsters — 


"  so  long  as  they  are  secure  of  any  fear  and  danger,  go  directly 
straight,  letting  down  their  horns  at  length  along  their  sides ;  ...  but 
if  they  bo  in  any  fear,  up  go  their  homes  straight,  and  then  they 
creep  byas  and  go  sidelong."    {Nat,  Ilist.,  book  ix.  ch.  30.) 

Du  Bartas  (p.  43)  writes : — 

"  And  lobsters  floated  fearless  all  the  while 
Among  the  polyps  prone  to  theft  and  guile." 

Shakspearc  has  no  mention  of  the  lobster. 
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Crayfiali,  according  to  Harrison,  were  fonnd  plenti- 
fully in  atrenms  and  small  rivers.  Thomas  -.  ^  ^ 
Hyll,  in  his  Art  of  Gardening,  1593,  quotes 
from  Demooritus  a  strange  use  for  these  little  creatures : 
ten  sea  or  river  crevises  are  to  he  put  into  a  covered 
vessel  full  of  water,  which  is  to  be  set  ont  in  the  sun  for 
ten  days,  the  seeds  of  plants  are  to  he  soaked  in  this 
mixture  for  eight  days,  and  afterwards  sown;  and — 

"  afler  tlie  yong  plants  of  tliosu  Ket-ds  be  xprung  up,  they  will  not 
onely  drive  cattle  and  otber  smnll  boasts  from  the  eatiDg  of  them,  but 
all  other  creeping  things  irotn  the  gnawing  of  tbem."     (Page  23.) 

Describing  the  river  Severn  and  its  prodnce,  Drayton 
writes : — 

"  The  lininty  gridgeon,  loche,  the  minnow,  and  the  bicake. 
Since  they  but  little  arc,  1  little  need  to  speak 
Of  them,  not  doth  it  fit  me  much  of  thoBO  to  reck. 
Which  every  where  ore  found  in  every  little  beck ; 
Nor  of  the  crayfish  here,  which  creeps  along  my  stones, 
If'tom  all  the  rest  alone,  wh-jae  shell  is  all  his  bone*." 

(_Pali/Mion,  song  Kxvi.) 

The  crevis,  or  cray-fisb,  was  a  favourite  dtsb.  It  was 
generally  minced  fine,  and  served  cold  with  vinegar, 
cinnamon,  and  ginger.  Eandle  Holme  gives,  as  the 
various  names  under  whicli  the  crayfish  was  known,  "  a 
crevice,  first  a  apron  frey,  then  a  shrimp,  then  a  sprawn, 
and  when  it  is  large  then  called  a  crevice." 

"Shrimps,"    writeM  Muflctt,  "are  uf  two  sorts;    the   oue  crook- 
backed,  the  other  strait-backed  ;  the  firft  K>rt  is  called 
of  Frenchmen  caramoii  de  la  tanle,  healthful  shriniiis;      Bhriup. 
Iiecauso  they  recover  sick  and  coosumed  persons ;  of  all 
other  they  are  most  nimble,  witty,  and  skipping,  and  of  best  juice.  . . . 
There  is  a  great  kind  of  shrimps,  which  are  called  jiraumM  in  English, 
aud  crangonti  by  Rcndeletius,  highly  prizeJ  ia  heetick  fevers  and 
consumptiuDs ;  but  the  crookbnckt  shrimp  for  !-ur]iaKseth  them  for  that 
puriHwe,"    (Bcallht  Jmprovemml,  p.  168.) 

Sbakspeare  uses  the  word  thrimp  to  denote  some- 
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thing  small  and  insignificant.  The  pedant  llolo/emet,  in 
bis  assumud  character  of  Jvdas,  thus  aDDounces  his  titteii- 
dant.  Moth,  who  plays  the  part  of  Hereulea  :— 


"  Great  Hercules  is  preaeDtetl  by  this  imp, 

Whose  club  kiU'd  Cerberus,  thai  tliree-headed 
AaA  when  ho  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a.  shrimp, 
ITiUB  did  he  strangle  serpents  in  his  manus." 

(Zotf'j  I/ibouT->  Loil,  V.  2,  592.) 
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The  Countess  of  Auvergne  expifesaes  her  astonishment 
at  the  diminutive  stature  of  Talbot,  the  scourge  of 
France: — 

"  Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  imich  fear'd  abroad 
That  with  his  carue  the  mothers  still  tbcii'  babes  ? 
I  Me  report  is  fabulous  nnd  false : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  largo  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas,  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf  I 
It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies." 

(1  Hairy  VI^  U.  3.  | 

"  Crab. — A  fish  in  the  sea  that  hath  his  head  upon  his  brest,  wK 

Gesner  discourseth  amply  in  the  fourth  boofce  of  his 

Crab.         history  of  fishes,  baring  gathered  together  ia  one  body 
all  that  which  the  ancients  and  modemes  bare  eaid," 

So  writes  the  learned  commentator  on  Du  Bartas  (- 
Summary,  p.  211). 

"Crabs  of  the  sea,"  writes  Muffctt,  "be  of  divers  sorts; 

smooth -crusted,  and  some  rough-casted  as  it  wore  and  full  of  prickita, 
called  Echinometrx :  the  first  sort  hath  the  two  formoat  clawes  very 
hig  and  long,  the  other  wanteth  them.  \Vherefore  as  they  go  side 
wise,  so  these  move  not  themselves  but  round  about  like  a  Hpiral  line." 
{BeaUki  Improvement,  p.  150.) 

Lyly  informs  us  that  "  the  sea  crab  swimmeth  alwayea 
against  the  streame ; "  also  that  "  tlie  filthy  sow  when 
ehe  is  eicte,  eateth  the  sea  crab,  and  is  immediately 
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recured  "  (Eiiphues,  p.  HI).     He  does  not  tell  Low  the 
sow  contrives  to  catch  the  crab. 

The  eccentric  motion  of  tho  crab  is  humorouBly 
alluded  to  by  Webster : — 

"  Like  the  irregular  crab. 
Which,  though't  goes  backward,  thloks  that  it  goea  right, 
DocaDEC  it  goes  its  own  way." 

(Duchas  o/  Malji.l  2.) 
^■Vnd  Uamld  mockingly  tells  Poloniua,  "  Yourself,  sir, 
should  be  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you  could  go  back- 
ward "  {Hamlet,  ii.  2,  205).  The  metiiod  of  locomotion 
adopted  by  the  crab  is  more  correctly  described  by 
Oviedo,  in  an  account  of  a  soft-bodied  species,  found  in 
South  America : — 

"  There  are  idao  a  atrungo  kinde  of  crabhea,  which  como  forth  of 
uertaine  holes  of  the  earth,  that  they ! the mBelvea  laake:  the  head 
and  hoilic  of  these  make  one  round  thlug,  much  like  to  the  hood  of  a 
falcoD,  haviog  fouro  fcote  comming  oat  of  the  ooe  side,  aud  as  manio 
out  of  the  other;  they  have  also  two  mouthes,  like  uuto  a  paire  of 
Email  piDcera,  tlie  one  bigger  then  the  other;  wherewiththey  bile,  but 
doe  Qo  great  hurt,  because  they  are  not  veocmous :  their  skin  and  1)odio 
is  smooth,  aod  thinue,  as  is  the  skioiiQ  of  a  maD,  saving  that  it  h 
somewhat  harder;  their  colour  is  ruasot,  or  white,  or  blow,  and  walku 
udelong ;  they  are  vcrie  good  to  be  eaten,  in  to  much  tliat  the  Chris- 
tians travailing  by  the  Firme  Land,  have  beene  greatly  nourished  by 
them,  because  they  are  found  in  nianner  everic  where :  in  shope  and 
forme  they  arc  much  like  unto  the  crabbo  which  we  paint  fir  the 
Blgne  Cancer,  and  like  unto  those  which  are  found  in  Spaioe  and  Anda- 
lusia in  tho  river  Guadalcbiber,  where  it  entrcth  into  the  sea,  and  in 
the  sea  coasts  there  they  are  sometimes  hurtfull,  so  that  they  that  cate 
of  them  dye,  bnt  this  chancetli  onely  when  they  have  eaten  any  veno- 
mous thing,  i>r  of  the  venomous  apples  wherewith  the  cauiball  orcliers 
poison  their  urrowes,  whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter,  and  for  this  cause 
the  Christians  lake  heedo  how  they  cate  of  these  crabbes,  if  they  finde 
them  neero  unto  the  said  apple  trees."     {Purchan,  vol.  ili.  p.  979.) 

In  Purchas's  collection  also  there  is  an  account  of  a 
voyage  undertaken  by  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in 
the  year  lo94,  to  the  Southern  Seas.  The  carl's  chap- 
lain and  attendant,  Dr.  Layfield,  who  writes  a  descriptioD 
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of  the  expedition,  tells  us  lliat  the  wild  dogs  of  Porto 
Rico  live  on  crabs.  He  ia  careful  to  guard  against  oov 
confusion  between  the  crustacean  and  the  apple : — 

"  I  meaae  not  fruits  of  trees,  but  an  aniiunl,  a  living  and  senaibir 
creature,  in  fcutlmg  whereupon,  even  men  fiode  a,  delight,  not  oneIjr4 
coDtentednesae.  TbcGe  woods  are  full  of  these  crabs,  in  qimntitie 
bigger  tban  ever  I  saw  any  sea-crabs  in  England,  and  in  such,  multi- 
tudes that  they  have  lierrieB  [biurows]  like  conies  in  English  varrenF. 
The;  are  in  shape  not  different  from  sea-ctabs,  for  ought  1  could  pn- 
oeive.  For  I  apcako  not  this  out  of  report,  hut  uf  my  ownc  setuiblp 
expcrieace,IhBTe  seeiie  multitudes  of  them  both  herc,aiid  at  Dominica. 
The  whitest  whereof  (for  some  are  uglf  black)  some  of  our  men  did 
catch,  and  eate  with  good  liking,  and  without  anj  hanne,-that  over  I 
lieard  compiaiut  of."    (Piii'c/iks,  \n].  It.  p.  1172.) 

In  John  Russell's  Bohe  of  Nurture,  written  about  the 
year  1450,  the  following  quaintly  minute  instnictiona  aw 
given  how  to  dress  and  carve  the  crab  when  ser\-ed  at 

table  :— 

"  Crabhe  is  a  slutt  to  kervo  and  a  wrawd  [froward]  wight ; 
Breke  every  clawe  a  aondur,  for  that  i»  his  ryght ; 
In  the  brode  shelle  putt  joure  stuff,  bat  first  have  a.  uglit 
That  it  be  olene  from  skyn  and  senow  [sinew]  or  ye  b^yn  to  d 
And  what  [when]  yo  have  ]jiked  the  stuff  owt  of  every  shetla 
With  the  poynt  of  youro  knyfu,  lake  ye  temiier  it  w 
Put  vinegre  thereto,  vordjns,  or  nyselle, 
Cast  thereon  powdur,  the  better  it  wille  smelle. 
Send  the  crabbe  to  the  kychyn  there  for  to  hete, 
Agayn  hit  facche  [fetch  it]  to  thy  soverayne  sittynge  at  metefl 
Breke  the  clawes  of  the  cr:Lbbe,the  smalle  and  the  gretc. 
In  a  disch  them  ye  lay  if  hit  like  your  soverayne  to  ete." 

IThe  Baheet  Book,  I'd'  F.  J.  Fumivall,  1868,  p.  42.) 

This  delicacy,  so  carefully  prepared,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken  for   the    favourite   supper    dish,   referred 

"  And  sometime  lurk  I  ii>  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roastrai  crab. 
And  when  she  drink.i,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale," 

(Midmminfr  Nighfs  Dream,  it.  1, 
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"  To  turne  n  crab,"  writes  Dr.  Drake, "  is  to  roast  n  wilding  or  wild 
spple  in  the  fire  for  the  ptirpoaa  of  being  thrown  hissing  hot  into  a 
bowl  of  nut-brown  ale,  into  which  had  been  previously  put  a  toast 
with  Bome  spice  and  sugar,"  (SioAspfare  nnd  his  Tiraet,  1817,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.) 

In  the  well-known  drinking  song  nbich  prefaces  the 
second  act  of  the  old  comedy,  Gamuier  Gurlona  Needle, 
first  printed  in  1551,  we  read : — 

"  I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut  brown  tostt. 
Aod  a  crab  lajde  io  the  fyre  ; 
A  l;tlc  bre»d  shall  do  me  stead, 
Much  bread  1  not  dcsyre." 

The  ingenious  device  employed  by  the  hermit  crab  in 
order  to  gain  a  habitation,  is  described  by  Da  Bartas 
(p.  42):- 

"  There  would  1  cease  save  that  this  hum'roua  song 
The  hermit-fish  compels  me  to  prolong. 
A  man  of  might  that  builds  him  a  dcfeDce 
'Gainst  weathers  rigour  and  warr'a  iogolence. 
First  dearly  buyes  {for,  what  good  is  good-ebeap  ?) 
Both  the  rich  matter  and  rare  workmanship : 
But,  without  buying  timber,  lime,  and  stone. 
Or  htriog  men  to  build  his  mansion, 
Or  borrowing  house,  or  paying  rent  therefore. 
He  lodgeth  safe :  for,  finding  on  the  shoare 
Some  handsom  shell,  whose  native  lord,  of  l.ile 
Was  dispossessed  hy  the  doom  of  fate : 
Therein  be  enters,  and  he  takes  possession 
Of  th'  empty  harbour  by  the  free  concession 
Of  natures  law ;  who,  jood*  tluit  oiimer  want 
Alwaiei  allots  to  thefirtt  occupant. 
In  this  new  cace,  or  in  thiscradlo  (rather) 
He  spends  bis  youth :  then,  growing  both  tagether 
In  age  and  wit,  he  gets  a  wider  cell 
Wherein  at  sea  Uis  later  daics  to  dwell." 

Olaus  Magnua  gives  a  quaint  account  of  the  Polypus, 

an  early  name  for  what  is  now  known  as  the 

Folypaa. 
octopus : — 

"  On  the  coasts  of  Norway  there  ii  a  polypns,  or  creattira  with  i 
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Moreover,  with  his  legs  u  if  it  were  by  hollow  places,  dieperaed  hero 
and  there,  and  by  his  toothed  nippers,  he  fxstneth  on  every  liring 
creatute  that  come  near  to  him,  that  wants  blood.  Whatever  be  e*U 
he  bcaia  up  ia  the  holes  wherein  hs  resides:  than  ha  c«ats  ont  the 
sldns,  having  eaten  the  flesh,  and  hunts  after  fishes  that  swim  to 
them  :  also  he  casts  out  the  shels,  and  hard  out-sides  of  crabs  thai 
rcmaio.  He  changeth  his  colour  by  the  colour  of  the  stooe  ha  sSoks 
unto,  especially  when  he  is  frighted  at  the  sight  of  his  enemy,  the 
conger.  He  hath  four  ^eat  middle  feet,  and  in  all  eight;  a  littk 
body,  which  the  great  foet  make  amends  for.  He  hath  also  sonwamatl 
feet  that  are  shadowed,  and  can  suarue  be  perceived.  By  tfaeae  he 
sustains,  moves,  and  defends  himself,  and  takes  hold  of  wh«t  is  from 
him  ;  and  he  lies  on  his  back  uiion  the  Gtones."     (Page  232.) 

Montaigne  (Ensai/  liv.)  distinguishes  between  the 
power  possessed  by  the  polypus  of  cbanging  its  hue,  and 
the  similar  faculty  of  the  chameleon  : — 

"The  cameieon  takes  her  colour  from  the  place  upon  which  it  is 
laid ;  but  the  polypus  gives  himself  what  colour  he  pleases,  according 
to  occasion,  either  to  conceal  himself  from  what  he  fears,  or  from  that 
he  has  a  design  to  seize  :  in  the  cameieon  'tis  a  pas^i-ve,  but  in  the 
polypus  'tis  an  active  change." 

Thomas  Stevens,  the  first  Englishman  who  was  known 
to  have  reached  India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  describes  in  a  letter  written  from 
Goa,  in  the  year  157{l,  an  animal  that  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Nautilus,     Stevens  writes : — 

"  Along  al!  that  coast  we  oftontiiiics  saiv  a  thing  swimming  npra 
the  water  like  a  cock's  comb  (which  they  call  a  Ship  of  Guinea),  but 
the  colour  much  fiiirer,  which  comh  standeth  upon  a  thing  almost  like 
the  swimmer  [bladder]  of  a  fish  in  colour  and  bigntas,  and  beaifith 
under  the  water,  strings,  which  saveth  it  from  turning  over.  This 
thing  is  so  poisonous  that  a  man  cannot  touch  it  without  great  periL" 
(Abber's  English  Oariter,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 


The  Cuttle-Bsh  is  noticed  by  Du  Bartas : — 

"  Even  so,  almost,  the  many  s)>oUed  cuttle 
Well-neer  insnared  yet  escapetb  GUttle ; 
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Far,  when  she  eccs  her  sclfc  within  the  net, 

And  no  way  left,  but  one  from  theacc  to  get. 

She  Buddeiilj  a  curlnine  ink  doth  spew, 

Which  dyes  tho  waters  of  a  sable  hew ; 

Thai,  darling  bo  tho  fiBhcra  greedy  sight, 

She  through  the  clouds  of  the  black  waters  night 

Ttlight  scnpo  with  hoauur  tho  black  atreams  of  Styx, 

Whereof  ah-eady,  almost  lost,  Hha  lioks." 

(Page  *1.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  glaring  absur- 
dities of  which  this  author  is  guilty  throughout  his  poem 
on  the  Creation.  He  delights  to  describe  the  various 
stratagems  by  which  the  different  creatures  escape  from 
snares  spread  for  them  by  another  creature  not  yet  colled 
into  exifitence. 

Bacon  observes : — 

"  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  blood  of  all  beasts  and  birds  and 
lislics  eliould  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  only  the  blood  of  tho  cuttle  should 
be  aa  black  as  ink.  Tho  cuttle,"  be  adds,  "  is  accounted  a  delicate 
meat,  nuJ  ia  much  io  request." 

The  Calamary,  or  Squid,  often  called  the  Sea-arrow, 
or  Flying-squid,  was,  and  still  is,  extensively  used  as  a 
bait  by  tho  fishermen  of  Newfoundland.  The  body  of 
tho  common  squid  is  not  unlike  an  old-fashioned  ink- 
horn,  whence  tho  name  calamar.  Two  long,  slender 
tentacles  suggest  the  idea  of  pens,  and  ink  is  supplied  by 
the  creature. 

Of  the  cuttle-fish,  Muffett  says : — ■ 

"  They  are  eaUcd  also  attevrt  for  their  shape,  and  teribti  for  their 
iDcky  hamour  wherewith  they  are  replenished,  and  aro  commended  by 
Galen  fur  great  nourishers-  their  skius  be  as  smooth  as  any  womans, 
but  their  llesh  ia  bmwny  as  any  pluughmans ;  therefore  I  fear  mo 
Galen  rather  commendsd  them  upon  henr-say  then  upon  any  just 
c&aae  or  true  experience." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  writes : — 

"  The  loligo  sieve,  or  calamar,  found  often  upon  tlie  shore,  from 
bead  to  tail  somettuics  about  an  oil  long,  remarkable  for  its  purrot-tike 
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lull,  the  gladiolus  or  cclanus  along  the  back,  and  the  notable  ccTital- 
line  of  the  eye,  which  cqualleth  if  not  esceodeth,  the  lustra  of  coienbl , 
pearl."    (VoL  iv.  p.  332.) 

Drayton  CDumerates  sonie  of  the  delict 

SoaUop.     of  the  sea  i — 

"  Tbeso  njmphg  trickci]  up  in  ijtrs,  tlio  sea-god  to  delight 
Of  coral  of  coc'h  kind,  the  bkck,  the  red,  the  niiite  ; 
With  many  Bundry  shells,  the  Scallop  largo  and  fair ; 
The  cocklo  eidbII  and  round,  the  periwinkle  spare ; 
The  oyster,  wherein  of  the  pearl  is  found  to  breed. ; 
The  muKsel,  which  retains  that  dainty  orient  seed." 

(Folyolbifm,  soug  xx.) 

Of  the  molliisks  here  mentioned,  the  scallop  was 
chiefly  valued  in  early  times  on  account  of  its  form. 
Pilgrims  to  Palestine  considered  themselves  sufficient!) 
equipped  for  their  long  journey  if  they  possessed  a 
staff,  a  wallet,  or  bag,  and  scallop  or  escallop  shell. 
This  last  article  served  them  as  cup,  dish,  and  spoon. 
The  scallop  was  the  special  emblem  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  of  Compostella,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Spain,  and 
the  patron  of  pilgrims,  and  was  adopted  us  a  badge  bv 
these  leligioDs  travellers.     Ojilwlia  sings : — ■ 

"  How  should  I  your  true  love  Iinow 
From  another  one  ? 
By  hlB  cockle  hut  and  staif. 
And  his  eanilai  shoou." 

{HamUt,  iv.  5,  23.) 

This  beautiful  shell  was  borne  as  a  charge  by  maar 
families  in  memory  of  the  real  or  imaginniy  exploits  (A 

their  ancestors  in — 

"  Streaming  tlie  eosigii  of  the  Chriatinu  Cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  aod  Saracens," 

"  Canst  tell  how  an  Oyster  makes  his  shell  ?  "  asks 
the  Fool  of  his  royal  master,  and  Lear  caonol 
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The  town  of  Colchester  owed  much  of  its  importance 
and  wealth  to  its  valuable  oyster  fisheries.  Mr,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  in  his  SistoTrj  and  Description  of  Colchester, 
states  that — 

"  Richard  I.  granted  to  the  burgessea  the  fisliery  of  the  river  Colnc, 
nod  the  grant  was  Terj  amply  assured  aad  con&rmod  to  them  by  Buh- 
sequent  charters,  especially  by  tlmt  of  Edward  IV."    (Page  200.) 

Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  by  landed  proprietors  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  deprive  the  burghers  of  Colchester 
of  their  ancient  rights.  The  first  landowner  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  for  himself  the  privilege  bestowed  on  the 
town  \¥as  Lionel  De  Bradenham.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Langinhoc,  who,  in  the  roign  of  Edward  III.,  enclosed 
parts  of  the  river,  and  appropriated  them  to  liis  own  use. 
At  a  later  period  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  procured  a  grant 
from  Henry  TI.  of  this  royalty ;  but  the  Corporation, 
rather  than  surrender  their  claim,  entered  into  a  contest 
with  the  carl,  and,  after  some  opposition,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  their  rights. 
Colchester  oysters  have  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  have  been  deemed  a  valuable  present.  We 
find  them  on  several  occasions  sent  both  to  Leicester  and 
Walsingham  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

The  praises  of  the  Colchester  oysters  are  sotmded  by 
Thomas  Fuller : — 

"  The  best  in.  Eugland,  fat,  salt,  greea-linn'd,  nra  bred  oear  Col- 
chester, where  they  have  an  excellent  art  to  Teed  them  in  pita  iuB«lc 
for  the  purpoge.  King  James  was  wont  to  say, '  ha  was  a  very  valiant 
man  who  first  adventured  on  eating  of  oysten  ; '  most  probably  mcCT 
hunEBc  put  men  first  on  that  trial."  (^Worthies  of  England,  vol.  i, 
p.  336.) 

We  learn,  also,  from  Norden  that — 

"  Some  part  of  the  sea  shoto  of  EBSex  yealdeth  the  beste  oysters  in 
[  Kngland,  which  are  called  Walflete  oysters :  so  called  of  a  place  in  the 
;  but  in  what  placo  of  the  sea  it  is,  hath  ben  some  disputation. . . . 
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Tlier  is  greate  iliiTarcuco  between  these  oysters  and  others  which  Ih 
upon  other  ehorcs,  for  this  oyster,  tliAt  in  Londco  and  ells  wher  cwie& 
tbe  oBuie  or  Waifiete,  is  ft  tittle  full  oyster  with  a  verie  greens  fjnn. 
And  like  unto  these  in  quautitie  and  qaalitie  are  nooa  in  this  luid, 
tliowgU  farr  bigger,  and  Tur  some  mena  diett^a  better."  ^Ztetertplion  I 
o/£'M«r,  1594,p.ll.)  ' 

Tom  Coryat,  the  celebrated  pedestrian  traveller,  relates 
M'ith   great  gusto,  that,  during   hia  stay   in  Venice,  he 
tasted  some  oysters  that  even  exceeded  in  flavour  thost;     , 
of  Colchester : — 

''  Here  did  I  eate  the  best  oysters  that  ever  I  did  ia  all  my  life. 
They  were  iudeede  but  little,  Homctiiiug  Icsae  then  our  Walntlete 
oysters  about  London,  but  as  grceu  as  a  leekc,  and  gratisaimi  mparii 
Jb  lacci."     ^Crudities,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.) 

Coryat,  otherwise  known  as  "the  Odcombian  leg- 
stretcher,"  or  "  the  Peregrine  of  Odeome,"  published  his 
Crudities  in  1611.  This  book  was  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  in  five  months'  travel,  mostly  on  foot,  from 
his  native  place  of  Odeome,  in  Somersetshire,  through  a 
great  iMirt  of  Europe.  He  set  out  in  May,  1608,  and  i 
returned  the  same  year.  He  was  much  ridiculed  by 
some  of  liis  contemporaries,  and  commended  by  others. 
His  chief  fault  is  Iiis  intense  vanity,  and  his  constant 
reference  to  himself;  but  his  descriptions  of  the  various 
towns  he  visited  are  minute,  and  tell  of  careful  obser- 
vation. 

Tarlton,  the  Court  Jester  of  Elizabeth's  time,  passed 
an  unfavourable  opinion  upon  oysters : —  ' 

"Certaioo  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  Court, being  eating  of  ojsten, 
one  of  them,  seeing  Tarlton,  called  him,  and  asked  bini  if  he  loved 
oysters.  No,  quoth  Tarlton,  for  they  be  ungodly  meate,  unchari- 
tablo  meate,  and  unprofitable  meate.  Why,  quoth  the  courtiers 't  ' 
They  are  ungodly,  sayea  Tarlton,  becauBe  they  are  eaten  wiihoui 
Itroce ;  uncharitable,  because  they  leave  nought  but  the  shells ;  ftnd  ' 
unprofitable,  because  thoy  must  swim  iu  wiue."  (SAa/^peare's  Jest 
^^^         Sook,  ed,  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  vol.  ii,  p,  192.)  j 
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liighly  prized  and  held  in  great  estimation,  Slargarite, 
from  the  Latin  word,  margarila,  was  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  tho  pearl.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  plays  on 
this  word  in  an  epitaph  on  a  lady  named  Margaret : — 

"  In  shells  and  gold,  pcarlea  are  not  kppt  alono, 
A  Margaret  here  lies  beneath  a  atone; 
A  BlAi^aret  thnt  did  escell  in  worth 
Alt  those  rich  gcma  tho  Indies  both  aend  fortli." 

Antonio  de  Herrera,  of  Spain,  in  hia  description  of 
the  West  Indies,  gives  some  account  of  the  pearl 
fiaheriea : — 

"There  are  in  the  Indian  Oceao,  an  infinite  number  of  Gshes,  the 
kicdes  and  properties  whereof  the  Creator  onely  can  declare.  Now  that 
we  intreate  of  the  great  riches  that  comes  from  the  Indiea,  it  were  no' 
reason  to  forget  the  penrle,  which  the  ancients  called  margiieTitea,  and 
at  the  first  were  in  so  great  estitnation,  as  none  but  royall  persons  were 
(julTered  to  weare  them :  but  at  this  day  there  is  such  abundance  as  Uie 
Negres  themeelvea  doe  weare  chaines  thereof;  they  grow  in  Ehels  of 
uystres,  in  eating  whereof  I  have  found  pearles  in  themiddeat  of  them. 
These  oysters  within  are  of  the  colour  of  bonvcn,  very  lively.  In  some 
places  they  make  spooncs,  the  which  they  call  mother  of  pearle.  The 
pearles  doe  differ  much  in  forme,  in  bignesse,  figure,  colour  and  polish- 
ing ;  so  likewise  in  their  price  they  differ  raucb.  Sumo  they  call  Ave 
Mariae*,  being  Uke  the  small  grains  of  beadcs :  others  are  called  Pater 
Notten,  being  bigger.  Seldome  shall  you  finde  two  of  one  greatnesse, 
forme,  and  colour.  For  this  reason  the  Romans  (as  Plinie  writeth)^ 
called  them  unioni,  Wbon  they  doe  finde  two  thai  are  alike  in  all 
points,  they  raise  the  price  much,  especially  for  onre-rings."  (Purdiat, 
vol.  iii.  p,  052.) 

Before  Eanilet  attempts  to  win  the  wager  that  his  uncle 
has  laid  upon  hia  skill  in  fencing,  Claudius  orders  8om& 
stonps  of  wine  to  be  set  on  the  table,  and  declares  that  at 
the  first  successful  hit — 

"  The  king  shnll  drink  to  Ilamlet's  better  breath ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Bicker  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn. 
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Stay  ;  give  me  driok.    llamlet,  tliU  pearl  is  thine; 
Here's  to  thy  he»]th." 

iHamlet,  t.  2,  ! 

Sbakspeare  has  many  references  to  this  beautiful  and 
valiiablo  orDameQt.  Antony  sends  to  his  Egyptian  queen 
u  precious  gift :  AUxas,  who  bears  the  offering,  reports  :- 

"  L&Et  thing  he  did,  dear  queca, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doabled  kiasea, — 
This  orioDt  poarl.    His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 
Cl&i.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  theoce. 
Alej-.  '  Good  friend,"  quoth  he, 

'  Say,  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster ;  at  whose  foot. 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  jnece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms;  all  the  East^ 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.'" 

(^Antony  and  Cleopatm,  L  5,  39.) 

Luke,  in  Massinger's  City  Madam,  for  years  a  poor 
dependant  in  his  brother's  household,  suddenly  becomes 
possessed  of  boundless  nealth :  he  describes  in  glowing 
language  his  newly  acquired  treasures.  Gold  and  silrer 
lay  in  glittering  heaps  about  the  room,  and  dazzled 
sight  by  their  splendour ;  diamonds  shot  forth  tlieir ' 
from  the  caskets  that  contained  them, — 
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"  Aud  made  the  place 
HeBrcn's  abstract,  or  epitome ! — rubies,  sapphirea. 
And  ropes  of  orient  pear),  these  seen,  I  could  not 
But  look  ou  with  contempt," 

(Ct(i/  Madam,  iii.  3.) 

The  history  of  the  oyster,  aa  told  by  our  forefathers,  is 
enlivened  by  a  touch  of  the  marvellous.  One  William 
Finch,  a  merchant,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  the  year  1007,  gravely  informs  us  that  the 
oyster  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  :  — 

"There  grow  likewise  within  the  bajes  great  si  ore  ofoysterB  on 
"lees,  resembling  willowes  in  forme,  but  the  leafe  broad  and  of  thkd^ 
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nesse  like  leather,  wearing  small  knops  like  those  of  the  c^presse. 
From  this  tree  hang  downo  many  branches,  eacli  about  the  bignesaeofa 
good  walking  sticke  into  the  water,  smooth,  lithcj  pithy  within,  over- 
ilowiie  with  the  tide,  and  hanging  as  thicke  of  oysters  aa  they  can 
sticke  together,  being  the  only  fruit  the  tree  heaceth,  begotten  thereof, 
as  it  aeeniclh,  by  Ihc  salt  water."     (^Purchm,  vol.  i,  p.  41G.) 

We  often  read  of  these  oyster-bearing  trees  in  the  nar- 
rutioDB  of  the  Elizabethan  travellers.  I'igafetta  mentions 
the  close  relation  of  the  shell  to  the  tree,  although  he 
does  not,  like  the  last  wTiter,  call  it  the  fruit : — 

"  In  that  part  of  this  island,  which  is  toward  the  mains  land 
[Loanda,  off  Congo],  in  ccrtaino  low  places  there  grow  certaine  treea 
which  (when  the  nat«r  of  the  oceau  chbeth)  diEcover  tbomselTes,  and 
at  the  feet  thereof  you  ahaU  find  certaine  ahel-fishes  cleaving  as  bat  to 
the  treeeasmay  bee,  having  within  them  a  great  fish  aa  bigge  as  a  mani; 
hand,  and  very  good  meale.  The  people  of  the  countrey  know  them 
very  well,  and  call  them  nmbmamatart,  that  is  to  say,  the  fish  of  the 
rocko.  The  shells  of  these  fiahas  they  use  to  hurne,  and  they  make 
very  good  lime  to  build  wlthall.  And  being  like  the  corke  or  Itarko  of 
the  tree,  which  is  called  manghi,  tbey  dresse  theic  oxehides  witball, 
to  make  their  ahooo  aolea  tlio  stronger."    {Purehat,  vol.  il.  p.  OQO.) 

The  Mussel,  spelt  muscle  and  miiskle,  waa  aometimes 
colled  the  Conche,  or  Eeheola.  Mussels  were 
found  in  most  of  the  large  rivers  and  ponds  in 
England.  The  pearl -producing  property  of  these  shells 
was  well  known.  Antonie  Parkhurst,  in  a  letter  to  Bichard 
Hakluyt,  mentions,  among  other  commodities  of  New- 
foundland— 

"oiatera  and  muskles,  in  which  I  have  fotmd  pcarles,  above  40  ill 
one  muskle,  and  generally  all  have  some,  great  or  email.  1  heard  of 
a.  Portngall  that  found  one  worth  300  duckets."  (^Hakluyt,  vol.  ill, 
p.  171.) 

According  to  classical  writers,  pearls  were  formed  by 
tlrops  of  rain  falling  into  the  shells  of  oysters  or  mussels ; 
this  notion  long  remained  uncontradicted.  Lawrens 
Andrews,  in  his  Noble  Ltjfe,  writes : — 

"  Eeheola  is  a  niuaklo  in  whoso  fyaslie  is  a  precious  stone,  and  be 
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liewe,  whsro-tbroughe  there  growetli  in  tiiem  ri  costly  tmirgsret  or  aneni 

perle,  and  they  fiet«  a.  great  maay  toi^eder  sod  he  that   knoweth  the 

water  best  gothe  before  and  lodeth  the  other,  and  whan  he  is  Ubn, 

all  tbs  other  Gcatcr  a  brode,  and  geleth  them  away."     (^Uabets  Book, 

p-lG.) 

MuEFett  has  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  Engliab 
mussel  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  recommends  the  "  lily- 
whito  mussel "  found  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 

"  Fool.  I  can  tell  why  a  Suail  has  a  house. 
^^"-  Ltar.  Why? 

Fwl.  Why,  to  put  hia  head  in;  i 
daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a 

{Leiir,  L  5.  29.) 

Shakspeare  has  many  references  to  the  timid  garden 
snail: — 

"  Love's  feeling  ia  mora  soft  and  sensible 

Than  are  tho  tender  horns  of  cockled  snailB." 

(toue's  Labour')  Losl,  ir, 

"  Or,  as  the  snail,  whoso  tender  horns  being  hit. 

Shrinks  backward  in  bis  slicUy  cave  witit  pain. 

And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit. 

Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again," 

(  Yenm  and  Adonii,  L  1033.) 

Mene^iius  compares  the  enemy  of  Borne  to  thi 
but  destructive  intruder  :— 

"  'Tia  AuEdiiu, 
Who,  hearing  of  our  Mardus'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  bis  boms  again  into  the  world; 
Which  were  insheU'd  when  Marclus  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out." 

(Conolanut,  iv.  € 

Ben  Jonaon  writes : — 

"We  have  no  shift  effaces,  no  cleft  tongues, 
Ko  soft  and  glutinous  bodies,  that  can  stick 
Like  snaila  on  paloted  walls ;  or,  on  our  breasts. 
Creep  up,  to  fall  from  that  proud  height  to  which 
We  did  by  slavery,  not  by  Mrvice  climb." 

{Sejiimtt, 
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According  to  Bacon — 

"  the  creatures  that  cast  their  skin  are  tho  RUftko,  the  viper,  the  graea- 
hopper,  the  lizard,  tha  eilk-worm,  &c.  Those  that  cast  tboir  shell  are 
the  lobster,  the  crab,  the  oraw-fiah,  the  hedmandod,  or  dodmus,  the 
tortoiae,  &c."     (Nal,  Ilitl,,  coDtury  vii.) 

This  word  hodnKtndod  has  been  explained  by  some  writers 
to  meaD  the  shelled  snail. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  tells  of  some  enormous  foreign 

species  :— 

"There  hen  nlso  in  that  oootree  [Slam]  a  kyndo  or  snnyles,  that 
beu  80  greto  that  many  personea  miiy  lojgcn  him  ia  here  acellea  ns 
men  nolde  done  in  a  lityllc  hons.  And  other  snayles  there  ben,  that 
ben  fully  grete,  hut  not  so  huge  as  the  other."     (Travth,  p.  193.) 

Garden  suails  were  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  for 
an  inward  bruise.  They  also  formed  the  foundation  of  a 
highly  recommended  "soothing  syrup."  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  found  favour  in  England  as  a  delicacy  for 
the  table,  but,  according  to  Muffett,  they  were  eaten  in 
other  countries. 

"  Scailea,"  he  writes,  "  are  little  eateeraed  of  us  ia  England,  but  in 
Barbarie,  Spaine,  aad  Italy  they  are  eaten  as  a  moat  daiuty,  whole- 
Bomc, nourishing  and  restoring  meat."     (77e«?I/i«/niprouomoi/,p.  190.) 

"PiMol.  Let  us  to  Franco ;  like  hocso-leeches,        _      . 
my  boys : 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  hlood  to  suck." 

{ntiiry  v.,  ii.  3,  58.) 

The  use  of  the  Leech  in  surgery  dates  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  The  life  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, is  reported  to  have  been  prolonged  by  means  of  this 
remedy. 

The  soft-bodied  marine  animal,  the  sea-anemone,  so 
well  known  to  visitors  to  the  sea-side,  may  be  the  creature 
referred  tu  by  Du  Bartas  (p.  42)  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  And  so  the  sponge-spyc  warily  awakea 
The  sponges  dull  sense,  when  repast  it  lakes," 
■  2  a 
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IIiM  commentator  has  a  long  and  inrolTed  note  on  this 
ydosage,  bat  does  not  snooeed  in  making  it  qnite  clear 
what  tiort  of  creature  is  meant.    He  writes : — 

^HiiJt  in  a  little  fish  (u  Platarch  saith  in  his  tmUiae  of  the 
iri'lastry  of  liv^ing  creatara)  like  onto  a  sjpider  of  the  sea.  He  guardetb 
and  goTcmeth  the  spunge  (called  properly  the  hollow  animal  plant) 
which  is  iiot  wholly  without  soule  neither  without  blood  and  senoe: 
but  (as  divers  other  sea-animals)  cleaTeth  to  the  rocks,  and  hath  a 
proper  motion  to  restraine  her  selfe  outwardly ;  but  to  effect  this,  shee 
hath  ncede  of  the  advertisement  and  friendship  of  another,  because 
that  (being  rare,  lither,  and  soft,  by  reason  of  her  small  Tents,  and 
empty  for  want  of  hloud,  or  rather  want  of  sence,  which  is  very  dull) 
Mhee  feelcth  not  when  any  good  suhstance  fit  to  be  eaten,  entreth  into 
these  holes,  and  void  spaces,  which  the  spunge  there  makes  her  feele, 
and  incontinently  slie  closeth  her  selfe,  and  devoureth  it."  (^Leamed 
^Summary,  p.  224.) 

"Coral  of  each  kind,  the  black,  the  red,  the  white" 

(Drayton,   Polyolbion,   song    xx.),    was    well 

known,  though    its    substance  was    a    sore 

puzzle  to  naturalists.    The  animal  nature  of  coral  was 

only  discovered  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

liacon  says  it  is  a  submarine  plant : — 

"It  hath  no  leaves,  it  hrancheth  only  when  it  is  under  water;  it 
iH  soft  and  ^recn  of  colour ;  but  being  brought  into  the  air  it  becomes 
liard  and  shining  red  as  wo  see.  It  is  said  also  to  have  a  white  berry, 
but  wo  lind  it  not  brought  over  with  the  coral."  (^NcU,  Hist^ 
cent.  viiL) 

Elsewhere  ho  notes,  "  Coral  is  in  use  as  an  help  to  the 
teeth  of  children."  This  use  of  coral  is  referred  to  in  a 
poem  by  G.  Fletcher,  called  "A  Canto  upon  the  Death 
of  ISliza."  An  ocean  nymph  appeals  to  the  rocks  around 
her  to  join  in  lamentations  for  Britain's  queen : — 

"  Tell  mo,  yo  blushing  currols  that  bunch  out, 
'J'o  doath  with  beutcous  red  your  ragged  fire. 
So  lot  tho  sca-groone  mosse  curio  round  about. 
With  soft  embrace  (as  creeping  vines  doe  wyre 
Their  loved  elmos)  your  sides  in  rosie  tyre. 


\ 
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So  let  the  mddie  vecmeyle  of  your  cheeke 
Make  Etaia'd  carnations  fresher  liveries  sseke. 
So  let  your  brnuncheU  arms  grow  crooked,  smooth,  and  sleeke. 

"  So  from  your  growth  lale  be  you  rent  away. 
And  hung  with  eiIvot  bcls  and  whistles  shrill ; 
Unto  those  children  be  you  given  to  piay. 
Where  blest  Eliza  raign'd;  so  never  ill 
Betide  your  canes,  nor  them  with  breaking  spill. 
Tell  me,  if  Bomo  uncivil!  hand  should  teare 
Your  branches  hence,  and  place  thorn  otijerwhere ; 
Could  you  still  grow,  and  such  fresh  crimson  cnsignca  beare?" 
(Nichols,  Pro/jremt^  o/Jumes  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 


Coral  was  brought  back  by  travellers  from  warm 
<?ountriea.  One  of  Purchas's  pilgrims,  waodering  through 
Bra2il,  reports  that  on  the  shores  of  that  country  they — 

"  find  sreat  store  of  white  Rtone  corrall  under  water  5  it  groweth  like 
small  trees  all  in  l<^aves,  and  canes,  as  the  red  corrall  of  ludia,  and  if 
this  also  were  so,  tliero  would  be  great  riches  in  this  countrie,  for  the 
great  abuudance  thorn  is  of  it;  it  is  very  white,  it  is  gotten  with 
difficulty,  tlicy  make  lime  of  it  also,"     (Furchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1316.) 

And  Sir  Bicharil  Hawkins,  whose  travels  in  the  South 
Seas  (1593)  are  recorded  in  the  same  collection,  informs 
us  that  "  the  corrall  in  the  sea  is  soft,  but  comming 
into  the  ayre,  becommeth  a  stone "  {vol.  iv-  p.  1377J. 
fibakspeare  poetically  introduces  this  beautiful  material 
into  Ariel's  song : — 

"  Pull  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  arc  coral  made ; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  oycs : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fode 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange, 
Sea-nymphB  hourly  riug  his  knell. 

Ding-dong. 
Hark !  Now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong  bell." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  may  perhaps  be  tliought  unnecessary  to   take   any 

notice  of  creatures  that  had  only  an  imaginary  existence; 

but  while  the  unicorn  supports  the  arma  of  England,  the, 

dragon  of  St.  George  is  stamped  upon  the  coin  of  the 

realm,  and  a  griffin  rampant  guards  the  entry  to  the  City 

of  London,  these  mythical  animals  may  surely  claim  a 

brief  mention. 

_  "  Aloa,  Give  U9  kind  keepers,  heavens.    What 

TTnloom.  .v       y 

were  tnue  i 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  UnicotQB." 

(Tempesi,  iii.  3,  20.) 

Of  all  fabulous  animals  the  unicorn  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, from  the  position  it  holds  in  the  English  arms. 
The  unicorn  was  first  adopted  as  a  supporter  by  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  and  made  its  appearance  as  a  supporter  of 
the  royal  shield  of  England  on  the  accession  of  Jamea  VL 
to  the  English  throne,  as  a  token  of  the  alliance  between. 
the  two  countries. 

The  unicorn  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  probaUr 
founded  upon  some  exaggerated  description  of  the  one- 
homed  rhinoceros ;  but  the  unicorn  of  the  Bible,  according- 
to  Mr.  Houghton,  had  reference  to  a  species  of  bull.  The 
Hebrew  word  reem,  which  denotes  a,  two-horned  ftnimal^ 
was  the  wild  bull  of  the  Assyrian  monuments,  an  auimol 
common  at  one  time  both  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  Ui& 
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Assyrian  name  for  which  was  rimu  (Natural  Siatory  of  the 
Ancienla,  1879,  p.  170). 

The  heraldic  unicorn  has  gained  his  horn,  according 
to  some  authors,  from  the  spike  anciently  fixed  to  the 
head -piece  of  a  war-horse;  but  as  this  does  not  account 
for  the  cloven  hoofs  and  slender  tufted  tail,  Mr.  Lower 
{Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  p.  101)  reverses  the  inference, 
and  derives  the  appendage  of  the  charger  from  the 
popular  notion  of  the  unicorn.  Guillim,  whose  work  on 
heraldry,  published  about  1600,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
cyclopffidia  of  natural  or  unnatural  history,  gives  the 
following  account  of  this  animal : — 

"The  anicom  hatb  bis  name  of  hia  one  horn  on  kls  forehead. 
There  is  another  beast  of  a  huge  strouglb  and  grcatnesse,  whicb  bath 
l)ut  one  horn,  but  that  is  growing  on  bia  snout,  wbencc  he  it  called 
rinoooros,  and  both  are  named  numoeenx,  or  oae-horned.  It  hath 
been  mucb  questioned  among  uaturalists,  which  it  is  that  is  properly 
called  the  nnicom :  and  some  have  made  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
■uch  beast  as  thla  or  no.  But  the  great  esteem  of  bis  hom  in  many 
placea  to  he  seen  ma;  talie  away  that  seedless  scruple.  .  .  .  Hia 
rertue  ii  no  less  famous  than  his  strength,  in  that  bis  horn  is  aup- 
posed  to  be  the  most  powerful  antidote  against  poison :  insomuch  an 
the  general  conceit  ia,  that  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness  use  not 
to  drink  of  the  pools,  for  fear  of  venomous  serpents  there  breeding, 
before  tho  unicorn  hath  stirred  it  with  bis  born.  ...  It  seemeth  by 
a  queaUiin  moved  by  Faruesius,  that  the  uuicorn  is  never  taken  alive ; 
and  the  reason  being  demanded,  it  ia  answered,  that  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  is  such,  that  he  chuscth  rather  to  die  than  to  bo  tskan 
alive,"    {DUplay  of  Ueraldry,  p.  16J,  ed.  17^4.) 

All  sorts  of  myths  grew  up  around  this  creature's 
history ;  it  was  supposed  to  live  in  solitude  in  the  woods, 
and  to  be  of  indomitable  courage.  No  man  could  succeed 
in  approaching  it,  but  if  a  pure  maiden  came  near  its 
haunts  it  would  lose  its  fierceness,  lie  down  at  her  feet, 
and  suffer  itself  to  be  captured.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  few  maidens  consented  so  basely  to  betray  the 
confidence  reposed  in  them.  Some  say  that  a  yoong 
man,  dressed  in  female  attire,  served  equally  well  for  the 
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purpose  of  alluring  the  unicorn,  but  ttis  statement  gives 
tlie  aDimnl  little  credit  for  slirewdneas.    Topseil  ivrites : — 

"These  boasU  are  very  swift,  and  their  leggea  have  not  articles. 
They  keep  for  the  moat  part  in  the  departs,  and  tire  solitary  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountaiQea.  Tiiore  was  nothing  more  horible  theu  ths 
VCTCO  or  braying  of  it,  for  the  voic*  ia  strsjnd  above  measup 
Ughteth  hath  with  the  mouth  and  with  the  ^heoles,  with  the  n 
biting  like  a  lyoa,  and  with  the  heelea  kicking  like  g,  hoa»!% 
(rage  719.) 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  miting  half  a  century  later, 
doubts  the  existence  of  such  an  animal,  in  spite  of  this 
precise  account;  but  he  mentions  five  Ivinds  of  one- 
homed  animals— the  Indian  ass,  the  Indian  ox,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  oryx,  and  the  monoccros  or  unicornis, 
ffhich  last  may  have  been  the  narwhal. 

Thomas  Fuller  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  unicorn's  existence,  but  adds  little  of 
value  to  the  controversy.  That  such  a  creature  lived  at 
one  time  he  considers  clearly  proved  by  the  luentiou  of 
it  in  Scripture,  and  as  the  belief  then  was  that  uo  species 
could  bo  wholly  lost,  it  was  clear  to  Fuller  that  the 
unicorn  was  to  be  mot  with  somewhere.  With  regard  tn 
the  horn,  he  ■writes : — 

"  Some  are  plain,  as  that  ia  St,  llark's  in  Venice ;  others  wreathed 
about,  as  that  at  Dyonis  cear  Paris,  with  anfractuous  spires,  and 
eodeary  turnings  about  it,  which  probably  is  the  effect  of  age,  tbosf 
wreaths  being  but  the  wrinklea  of  moat  vivacious  imicoms.  TIm 
same  may  be  said  of  the  colour,  white,  when  newly  taken  Ironi  his 
head ;  yellow,  liko  that  lately  in  the  Tower,  of  aome  hundred  yutn 
seniority;  but  whether  or  no  it  will  ever  turn  black,  aa  tlutt  ot 
Plinie's  description,  let  others  decide."     (Worlhiei,  vol.  ii.  p.  54.) 

The  Key.  Edward  Topsell  visits  with  true  ecclestastim] 
scorn  those  sceptical  mortals  who  refuse  to  accept  the 
traditional  accounts  of  the  unicorn,  and  even  daro  to 
donbt  its  existence.     After  enumerating  the  difierait 
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I  kinds  of  animals  which  aio  described  as  baTiag  a  single 
horn,  he  adds : — 

"  How  our  discourse  of  the  unicome  is  of  none  of  these  beasts,  for 
there  is  Bot  any  vertue  attributed  to  their  liuniea,  and  therefore  the 
vulgar  sort  of  infidell  people  which  scarcely  heleeve  any  hcarhe  but 
such  as  they  see  in  their  owoe  gardens,  or  any  beast  but  such  as  is  in 
their  own  flocks,  or  any  knowledge  but  such  as  is  hred  in  their  owne 
bralnes,  or  any  birds  nhich  are  not  hatehed  in  their  owns  nests,  have 
never  made  c^uestion  of  these,  hut  of  the  true  unicorue,  whereof  tUorB 
were  more  proofos  in  the  world,  because  of  the  uobteuesse  of  his  horn, 
they  have  ever  bin  in  doubt:  by  which  distraction,  it  appeareth  unto 
me  that  there  is  some  secret  enemy  iu  the  inward  degenerate  nature 
of  man,  which  continunlly  hlindeth  the  elea  of  Ood  his  people  from 
beholding  and  belecving  the  greatneasa  of  God  his  workes.  But  to  the 
purpose  that  there  is  such  a  beast,  the  Scripture  it  selfe  witnessetb,' 
for  David  thus  speakcth  in  the  02.  Fsalcie:  Et  erigelur  corntt 
mtttm  tanijriam  monocerotis.  That  is.  My  homo  shall  bee  lifted  up 
like  the  home  of  a  unicorn;  whereupon  all  divines  that  ever  wrula 
have  not  onely  collected  that  there  is  a  unicorue,  that  as  the  home  of 
the  uuicorne  is  wholesome  to  all  beasts  and  creatures  so  should  the 
kingdome  of  David  be  in  the  geueration  of  Christ;  and  do  we  think 
that  David  would  compare  the  vertue  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  power- 
ful redemption  of  the  world  unto  a  thing  that  is  not,  or  is  uncertain 
or  fantastical,  God  forbid  that  ever  any  man  should  so  despight  tho 
Holy  Gliost."    (Pago  712.) 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Topsell  is  hero  ao  angry  that  he  ia 
rather  incoherent.  The  following  minnte  description  of 
the  unicorn  by  an  eye-witness  may  serve  to  justify  thia 

author's  indignation : — 

"  On  the  other  part  of  the  temple  [of  Mcoha]  are  parkea  or  places 
inclosed,  where  are  scene  two  unioomes,  named  of  the  Greokes 
iMmoceTotie,  and  are  there  shewed  to  the  people  for  a  miracle,  and  not 
without  good  reason,  for  the  Bi-ldomeness  and  strange  nature.  ~" 
one  of  them,  which  is  much  bygher  then  the  other,  yet  not  much 
unlike  to  a  coolte  of  thyrtye  monotUs  of  ago,  in  the  forobead  groweth 
only  one  borne,  in  manor  ryght  foorth  of  the  length  of  three  cubitea; 
the  other  is  much  younger,  of  the  age  of  one  yeere,  and  lyke  a  young 
colte ;  the  home  of  this,  is  of  l!ie  length  of  fouro  Imndfuls.  Tliis  beast 
.a  of  the  coloure  of  a  horso  of  wcescll  coloure,  and  hath  tho  head  lyk< 
^an  but,  but  lecke,  a  thj-nne  mane  hangyng  onlye 
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bjAb  :  theyt  laggna  ore  thya  and  Blender,  lyke  a  fawne  or  hjroda :  the 
hoofes  o(  the  fore  fceto  are  divideil  in  two,  macli  like  the  foot  of  » 
goat,  the  uutwBrde  part  of  the  byndec  feeto  is  very  full  of  heare. 
TliU  beast  douhtlessc  aoemoClv  wyMe  and  fierce,  yet  tempeieth  t)ut 
fiercenesao  with  a  certain  conelinease.  These  uniconies  otte  g«Te  to  tb* 
Sollsn  of  Mechti,  as  &  moat  precious  and  rare  gyfte.  Tbey  were  KDt 
hym  out  of  Ethiope  by  a  kyng  of  thai  counlrey,  who  desired  by  that 
present  to  gratifie  the  Soltan  of  Macha."     (^Bakhiijt,  vol.  It.  p.  5  62.) 

Tliia  account  occurs  in  &  narrative  of  the  travels  of 
Lewes  Vertomannus,  "  Gentelman  of  the  Citie  of  Rome. 
in  the  yeere  of  our  Lorde  1503.  Translated  out  of 
Latine  into  Englyslie,  by  Eicharde  Eden,  1576." 

"The  home  of  Windsor,"  referred  to  by  previous 
writers,  is  mentioned  also  by  Sbakspearean  dramatists  an 
one  of  the  stock  curiosities  of  the  time.  Paul  Hentzner, 
in  his  account  of  a  visit  to  England,  in  1598,  writes  of 
Windsor  Castle. 

'  Wo  were  Bhewn  hero  among  other  thinga,  the  horn  of  a  aniccn, 
of  above  eight  spans  and  an  half  in  length,  valued  at  above  lOiOOOL* 
(Dodite^a  Fugitive  Pitas,  vol.  ii.  p.  2«.) 

Topsell  gives  a  minute  description  of  this  most 
precious  article,  which  was,  in  all  probability,   the  horn 

or  tusk  of  a  narwhal. 

"  I  doe  also  kuow,"  he  writes,  "that  [horn]  the  King  of  EngUnd 
possesseth  to  bo  wreathed  in  apires,  even  as  that  is  accoualed  in  the 
Church  of  8,  Dennis,  then  which  they  suppose  none  greater  in  the 

arid,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  any  creature  more  wgrthy  pruso 
then  this  horn. ...  It  is  of  so  great  a  length  that  the  tallest  man  can 
scarcely  touch  the  top  thereof,  for  it  doth  fully  equal  seven  great  feet. 
It  weighelh  thirteen  pounds,  with  their  assize,  being  only  weiKhed 
by  the  gesso  of  the  hands  it  Beemeth  much  heavier.  The  figure  dolh 
plainely  signifie  a  wax  candle,  being  folded  and  wreathed  with  it  eoUe. 
being  farre  more  thicker  from  one  part,  and  making  it  selfe  by  little 
and  little  lesse  towards  the  point,  the  thickest  part  thereof  cannot  bt 
shut  within  one  hand,  it  is  the  compasse  of  five  fingers, by  the  oiicom- 
ference,  if  it  bee  measured  with  a  thred,  it  is  three  fingers  and  a  anaa. 

.  That  part  which  is  next  unto  the  heade  hath  not  sharponesae,  tin 
Other  are  of  a  polished  smoothnes.     The  epleots  of  the  Bpin  an 
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looth  and  not  ileep,  being  for  tho  moBt  pnrt  like  unto  tlie  wreathing 
'  Hoailea,  or  the  rovolutiona  or  windioga  of  wood-bine  abont 
ly  wood.  But  tliey  proceed  troai  the  right  Lando  toward  the  left, 
om  the  beginning  of  the  home,  even  iintD  the  very  ends.  Tho 
ilour  is  not  altogether  white,  being  &  long  time  somewhat  obscured, 
lut  by  the  weight  It  ia  ru  cosie  thinge  of  conjecture,  that  this  beast 
rhich  can  bears  so  great  burden  in  liis  head,  in  the  quantity  of  his 
xxly  can  be  little  )esB  then  a  great  oxe."     (Page  717.) 

'peeimena  of  this  cariosity,  wliich  are  in  reality  tusks 
of  the  narwhal,  can  be  seen  in  many  museums,  and  two 
are  at  the  present  time  exhibited  at  Gardner's,  in  Oxford 
Street. 

Spenser  not  only  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  unicorn 
exists,  but  describes  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  ita 
time-honoured  antagonist,  the  lion : — 

Like  as  the  lyoc,  whoso  imperial  powro 

A  proud  rebellious  unicorn  defyes, 

1"  avoido  the  rash  aioault  and  wrathfull  stowro 

Of  his  fiera  foe,  him  to  a  tree  npplycB, 

And  when  him  ronniog  in  full  course  ha  Epyes, 

He  alips  aside  ;  the  whiles  that  furious  beaat 

His  precious  home,  sought  of  his  enimyes, 

Strikes  in  the  stroke,  ne  thence  can  be  released, 

ISut  to  tho  victor  yields  a.  bounteous  fefist." 

iFaerie  Qwene,  ii.  v.  10.) 

Shakspeare  refers  to  this  method  of  defeating  the 
unicorn,  which  was  adopted  by  his  human  antagonists,  as 
well  as  by  the  lion :  in  his  tirade  against  Apemar^ua, 
Timon  of  Athena  exclaims : — 

"  Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would  confound  thee, 
and  make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury."  (Timon  qf 
Athma,  Iv.  3,  337.) 

And  again,  Decius  declares  that  Cmsar — 

"  Loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  bo  bctrny'd  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes. 
Lions  with  toils  and  men  with  flatterers." 

iJtdiaa  Ccbsxt,  ii.  1,  303.) 
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Webster  mentions  the  horn,  and  in  reference  to  I 
supposed  virtues,  he  tella  how  men — 

"  Uake  of  tbo  powJcr  a  preservative  circle^ 
And  in  it  put  a  spider." 

{Vittoria  Coromhona,  act  ii.) 

Out  of  corapliment  to  his  Welsh  ancestry,  Henry  of 
Richmond  adopted  the  device  of  the  Bel 
Dragon,  when  he  ftdvanced  against  Itichud 
IIL  on  Boswortli  Field.  After  his  coronation  he  placed 
the  victorious  unimal  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
English  arms.  The  dragon  maintained  tliia  position 
through  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  bat 
was  superseded  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  by  the 
Scotch  unicorn.  One  of  the  pursuivants  in  the  College 
of  Arms  at  the  present  day  is  called  "  Rouge  Dragon," 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lancastrian  victory. 

Figures  of  the  heraldic  dragon  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  chief 
characteristics  are  the  head  of  a  wolf,  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  four  eagle's  feet,  bat-like  wings,  and  barbel 
tongue  and  tail.  The  dragon's  attributes  were  animation 
and  ferocity. 

Lyly  was  evidently  imtroubled  by  any  doubt  of  tho 
existence  of  this  imaginary  animal.  In  support  of  his 
assertion  that  wise  counsel  is  to  be  regarded,  though  the 
speaker  may  not  be  virtuous,  he  points  to  the  "  Precious 
gemme  daeromtes  [draconitesj  that  is  over  taken  out  of 
the  heade  of  the  poysoned  dragon  "  {Euphues,  p.  124), 

Shakspeare  often  mentions  the  dragon,  but  generally 
in  an  allegorical  sense.  Among  the  ingredients  of  the 
witches'  cauldron,  however,  are  included  "scale  of 
dragon,  tooth  of  ivolf." 

"I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk,"  exclaims 
BMiuiA.  ^"'^^^  (^  ■^^"'■y  ^^•'  "■  2. 187).  And  Drayton 
writes : — ■ 


Cookatrlce. 
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"  The  basilisk  bo  poisons  nitli  tho  ejc, 
To  call  for  aid,  and  then  to  lie  in  wait.'' 

(England! s  Jleroical  Epis/7es.) 

The  fatal  effect  of  the  glance  of  the  basilisk  could  only 
be  averted  by  holding  in  front  of  the  creature  a  polished 
mirror.     The  terror  of  its  own  imago  caused  its  iuBtaut  1 
death. 

The  basilisk  combined  the  head  and  body  of  a  cock  | 
nith  tho  tail  of  a  serpent.  A  minute  description  of  tlua  4 
creature  and  other  fabulous  animals  may  bo  found  in  any  ] 
good  work  on  heraldry. 

The  Cockatrice  added  to  the  charms  of  the  basilisk  a  J 
dragon's  tail,  armed  with  a  stiug.  It  shared 
with  the  basilisk  the  power  of  destroying  by 
its  glance.  Sir  Tohj  Bdch  says  of  the  intending  duel- 
lists, "  This  will  so  fright  them  both  that  they  will  kill 
i:ine  another  by  the  look,  like  cockatrices  "  (Twelfth  Night, 
iii.  4,  214). 

Juliet,  distracted  by  her  nurse,  plays  thus  nicely  with 
her  words : — 

"^Miat  devil  arc  tlioa,  that  do»t  torment  me  (bus?  I 

This  torture  ahouW  be  roar'd  in  dismal  bell.  I 

tlatb  Itomeo  skin  himself?    Saj  thou  but '  I,'  I 

And  that  bare  vowel  '  I'  shall  poisou  iDoro  I 

Thiw  the  doath-darting  eyo  of  cockatrice :  I 

I  am  not  1,  if  there  be  such  uu  I."  I 
(Aonieo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2,  43.)         I 

In  art  the  cockatrice  was  an  emblem  of  sin  gcneially^ 
and  the  special  attribute  of  St.  Vitus. 

The  Wyvem  was  a  more  bird-like  form  of  the  dragon,  I 
having  only  two  legs,  an  eagle's  head,  and  a  I 

scorpion's  tail.  '      I 

The  Fire-drake,  or  Fire-dragon,  was  a  shining  serpent  1 

that  was  supposed  to  guard  hidden  treasures. 

,p,  "  ,        ^.  .      .u      I        ■  Fire-drake. 

'Iho  name  was  also  given   to  tho  lummous 

appearance  known  as  "  will  0'  the  wisp."  J 
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Ben  Jonson  writes : — 

"  The  Bhrieks  of  lackless  owls 
We  hear,  and  croaking  night-crows  in  the  air ! 
Green  bellied  snAkes,  and  fire-drakes  in  the  sk^r." 

(The  Sad  Shi^herd.  iL  2.) 

In  Senyy  VIII.  (v.  4,  41)  this  name  is  given  to  a  mn 
with  on  overflorid  complesiou : — 

"  There  is  a.  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  sbould  be  a  bntiR 
by  his  faoe,  for,  o'  ray  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  nip 
in  'b  uose ;  all  that  stand  about  him  ore  under  the  line,  they  oeed  te 
other  penance  i  That  fire-drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head.' 

The  GiiEBn,  or   Gryphon,  was  a  compound   aniintl 
whose  deliiieatioii  reflects  some  credit  oa  its 
It  was  supposed  to  combine  tiie 

qualities  of  the  king  of  beasts  and  the  king  of  birds.  Its 
head,  fore  legs,  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  resembled  that  of  a  lion.  It 
denoted  watchfulness  and  courage,  and  was  often  borne  u 
a  charge,  or  more  frequently  as  a  supporter.  The 
griffin's  wings,  unlike  those  of  the  dragon,  were  plumed. 

In  his  prologue  to  Sappho  and  PJueoii,  Lyiy  writee: 
"  The  gryffin  never  spreadeth  her  wings  in  the  sunne, 
when  she  hath  any  sicke  feathers." 

Du  Bartas  has  transmitted  some  legendary  lore  con- 
cerning the  griffin's  love  of  gold.  To  a  list  of  rsTenona 
birds  (p.  45)  he  adds  :— 

"  The  Indian  griClin  with  the  giistring  eyes, 
Beak  eagle-like,  back  sable,  sangiun  brsat, 
White  (swan-like)  wings,  fierce  talons  alwaies  prest  [jready] 
For  bloody  battails ;  for,  with  these  he  tears 
Boars,  lions,  horses,  tigrcs,  bulls  and  bears; 
With  these  our  grandams  fruitful  [lancU  he  puis. 
Whence  many  an  ingot  of  pure  gold  he  culls. 
To  floor  his  proud  nest,  buildcd  strong  and  steep 
On  a  high  rock,  better  his  thefts  to  keep  : 


The  Oriffin. 

Witli  these  he  gnarda  Against  nn  anaj  bold 
The  hollow  tnmss  whero  lirsC  he  findsth  gold  ; 
As  wroth,  that  mca  upon  his  right  should  rove. 
Or  tbievUh  hands  usurp  his  tresor-trove." 

This  is  not  the  grifEn  of  heraldry,  but  the  gigantic  bird 
Itnowu  in  Eastern  fable  as  the  roc,  or  rukh,  to  whom 
.Sinbad  the  Sailor  was  indebted  for  his  discovery  of  thft 
"valley  of  diamonds."     Burton  writes: — 

"  As  I  go  hy  Madagascar  I  would  see  that  great  bird  rucke  thi 
can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  ph<eD 
described  by  Adriohomius ;  sec  tho  pcUicnnea  of  Egypt,  those  Scythii 
gryphes  in  Asia."     (^Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vol.  1.  p,  488.) 

Drayton  mentions  the  roc  as  coming  with  ita  featheiei 
comrades  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  ark  : — 


All  feather'd  things  yet  e 

ver  known  to  men. 

From  the  huge  ruck,  uni 

0  the  little  wren." 

{Noah'i  Flood.) 

In  England  a  large  kind  of  eagle  was  sometimes  callei 
the  gripe,  or  grifBn  ;  in  this  sense  Shakspeare  evidentlj 
iises  the  word  in  1  Henry  IV,  (iii.  1,  152).  RotspoTi 
when  reproved  by  Mortivier  for  thwarting  Owen  Glah 
dotcer,  exclaims  impetuously — 

"I  cannot  chose  :  somotimca  ho  augers  luo 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  sat. 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies. 
And  of  a  dragon  and  iv  fnilesa  flab, 
A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  moullen  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  Bkinible  skamblo  Etiiif 
As  put  me  from  my  faith." 

In    the  passage  in    Lu&wa   Qme    511)    the   poweifn 
fabulous  tnrd   cleaafiij||^jyjfa|^||Att^  ftohak 
meant : — 
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To  tlis  rough  beaat  that  knon's  no  gentle  rigbl, 
Noi  aught  obejs  but  his  faul  appetite." 


Chester  writes  (p.  Hf))  :- 


"  Tho  griffon  is  a  bird  riuh  feathered, 
His  head  is  like  a  lion,  and  his  flight 
1b  like  the  eagles,  much  for  to  bo  feared. 
For  why,  ho  kills  men  in  tho  ugly  night : 

Some  say  he  keeps  the  Bmaragd  and  the  jasper. 

And  in  pursute  of  ma     ' 


Shokspeare  :- 


The  Sphinx  is  too  well  known  to  wA 
description.     It  is  only  once  referred  to  If 


"  For  vnlour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides? 
Subtle  as  sphinx ;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair." 

(Lowe's  Laboufa  Lost,  iv.  3,  3«).) 

"  Lord  Biieon'a  original  resolution  of  this  fable,"  writes  Dr.  K.C 
Brewer,  "  is  a  fair  specimen  of  nbat  some  persoos  call  '  spirttuafia^ 
the  incidenta  and  parables  of  Scripture.'     He  says  that  tho  whob  » 
presents  '  science,'  which  ia  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  '  a  nunuM.' 
As  the  figure  of  the  sphinx  is  heterogeneous,  so  the  subjects  of  sdaM 
'  are  very  various.'    The  female  face  '  denotes  volubility  of  spoech^ 
her  wings  show  that '  knowledge  like  light  is  rapidly  diSbsed ;'  to 
hooked  talons  remind  ns  of '  the  arguments  of  acience  which  enttf  lit 
mind  and  lay  hold  of  it.'    She  is  placed  on  a  crag  overloofclng  tfaa  < 
for  'all  science  is  placed  on  an  eminence  which  is  hard  to  climV 
the  riddles  of  the  ephinx  brought  disaster,  so  the  riddles  of  adi 
'  perplex  and  harass  the  mind."'     {Dietionary  of  Phrate  and  .fU^ 
p.  844.) 

Tlnfortunutely  Dr.  Brewer  does  not  condescend  to  girt 

liny  reference  for  his  quotation. 

The  Harpies  were  imaginary  beings  of  Greciii 
mythology.  According  to  some  writers  tbH 
were  three  ia  number,  Ocypete,  Aello 

Celeno.     They  were  tho  personifications  of  winds 

storms.     They  were  depicted  with  the  head  and  body 


Harpy. 


Tlie  Harpij. 
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a  womau  and  the  wings  and  feet  of  a  vulture  or  eagle, 
and  symbolizecl  deceit  and  cruelty,  Spenaer  introduces 
one  of  them  into  tlio  Faerie  Queene  (II.  Tii.  22) : — 

"While  sad  Celeao,  Bitting  on  a  cliffe, 
A  Bong  of  bale  and  bitter  sorrow  Biags," 

Again  he  writes  (II.  xii.  36) : — 

"  Tlie  whistlor  shrill,  that  whoso  hoarea  shall  dy ; 
The  hellish  harpjos,  prophets  of  sad  destiny." 

By  Prosperous  command  the  delicate  AHd  assumes  the 
form  of  one  of  these  savape  monsters  ;  the  stage  directions 
{Tempest,  iii.  3)  are,  "  Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel 
like  a  harpy  ;  claps  his  wings  upon  the  table ;  and,  with 
a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes.  .  .  .  Alonso, 
Sebastian,  &c.,  draw  their  swords : " — 

"  Ariel.  You  fools  I  I  nnd  ray  felloiva 
Are  miuifltcrs  of  fate  :  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  aa  well 
Wound  the  loud  wiods,  or  with  bemock'd  at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  ditninisli 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plame.    [fl«  vauislics  in  thundtr. 

Praipero.  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  host  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  ft  grace  it  had,  devouring," 

"We  find  this  monster  again  in  Pericles  (iv,  3,  46) : — 

"  Clean.  Thou  art  like  a  barpy. 
Which,  t^  betray,  dost,  with  thine  angel's  face. 
Seize  with  thy  eagle's  talons." 


The  Minotaur  was  a  fabulous  monster  of  antiquity, 
half  man   and   half  bull.      It   guarded  the 
labyrinth   of  Minos,  and  was  destroyed   by 
Theseus,   nith  the   assistance    of    Ariadue,   the    king's 
^^angbter. 

^B  "Svgoth.  0,  wort  thou  for  thyself  I  but  SufTolk.  Btay ; 
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Ben  JonsoD  writes ; — 


"  I  am  neitlier  your  minotnur,  nor  jour  ceutour,  nor  your  satyr,  nor 
your  hymnn,  nor  your  babion,  but  your  mere  traveller,  beliers  me." 
(Cf/JiiAiVi  Rewls,i.  1.) 

The  Centaur  was  another  classical  monster,  half  man 
and  lialf  horse.     The  battle  of  the  Ceatauis 
with   the  LapithiB   has  been  told   by   Ovid 
and  other  authors,  as  well  us  by  Tlieaeits  :— 

"  Theseus  [reads].  '  Tlio  battle  with  tiio  Centaurs,  to  bo  sung 
By  an  Athenian  ouuuch  to  the  harp.' 
We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  told  my  love. 
In  glory  of  my  kinsnian  Hercules." 

(^Midsvmmer  Night's  Dream,  v,  1,  HSl 

Cheater  writes  (p.  112) ; — 

"  The  Onocentaur  is  a  toonstrous  beast ; 
Supposed  halfe  a  man,  and  balfe  an  osse, 
That  never  sliutB  hia  eyes  in  quiet  rest, 
Till  he  his  foes  deare  life  hath  round  encomput. 
Such  were  the  Centaures  in  their  tyraunie. 
That  liv'd  by  bumano  flesh  and  villanie," 

Satyrs  were  sylvan  demif;;ods,  half  men,  half  goats, 
who  attended  the  revels  of  Bacchus.  Samlet 
compares  his  father  with  his  uucle 


"  So  excellent  a  king ;  that  wm  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr," 

{Raji}i<t,  i 
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The  Chimiera,  a  mythological  monstrosity  frequently 

introduced  into  medieval  architecture,  was  a 

creature  with  a  goat's  body  and  three  heads, 

one  like  alion.onelikea  j.;oat,andth6  third  likeadragon. 

In  Christian  art   it  symbolized    deliberate   cunning   or 

fanciful  illusion.     Tho  word  chimerical  in  modem  usage 

signifies   an   idle  dream,  a  castle  in  tho  air,   a  project 

that  can  have  no  existence  but  in  the  imagination. 

A  correspondent  in  Notes  and  Queries  (3rd  series, 


YOJ,      J 


Immortal  Animals. 

viii.  p.  66)  gave  the  name  of  soiae  brntes,  endowed  with  I 
immortaUty,  that  are  sometimes  referred  to  in  medieval  I 

literature : — 

"  Mahoraot  bHows  tbat  into  paradiae  will  be  admitted  Abtalmin's  | 
calf,  Jonah's  whale,  Solomon's  ant,  Ishmael'a  ram,  aod  Moaes'g  oi 
these  will  be  added  Mahomet's  dove,  the  Qaeeo  of  Stieba's  ass. 
Prophet  Salech's  camel,  and  Belkis'  cuctoo," 

The  writer  asked  for  some   particulars  of  these  highly  ] 
favoured  beasts,  but  did  not  receive  much  information. 
One  gentlemen  wrote : — 

"By  Ishmoel's  ram  ia  meant  'a  coble  victim,'  (Koran,  aunt  1 
xxxvii.  p.  369,  Sale,)  the  same  which  Abel  Mcrificsd,  and  which  was 
sent  to  Abrabmn  out  of  paradise  when  he  offered  hia  bod,  I  can  fiod 
nothing  on  the  aubjoct  of  Moses's  ox,  nor  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba's 
(Balkis'a)  ass.  Neither  can  I  find  anything  of  her  cuckoo  ;  although 
the  lapwing  conveyed  messages  between  her  and  Solomon."  (Pago 
115.) 

To  this  list  of  immortal  beasts  the  dog  of  the  Seven  I 
Sleepers  may  be  added. 

In   the  play   by  Wilkins,    TJie  Miseries  of  Inforced  ] 
Marriaqe,  published    1607,  we  find   money- 
11  J.     «HT      /■   u  ..  Kantichor. 

lenders  compared  to  '  Mantichoras,  monstrous 

beasts,  enemies  to  mankind,  that  have  double  rows  of  teeth 
in  their  mouths.  They  are  usurers,  they  come  yawning 
for  money." 

Topsell  obligingly  favours  us  with  a  description  and  a 
drawing  of  this  formidable  creature.  Unfortunately  this 
author  does  not  give  his  authority  for  the  portraits  he 
introduces  into  his  work  of  the  various  animals.  His 
picture  of  the  mantichor  certainly  does  such  credit  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  artist  that  it  ia  a  pity  his  name 
withheld.  A  facsimile  reprint  of  this  drawing  forms 
Llhe  fronUspiece  of  the  present  volume.     The  description 
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ronghnecM,  and  feelc  are  like  a  IfODa,  ]iu  &ce  ftnd 
like  nnUi  a  nuuui  [eren  U>  the  careCnllj  trimmed  mouaUtduoa]  Itia  eiei 
gray,  of  colour  red,  his  t^  like  a  scorpion  at  the  eutb,  ann«d  with 
a  sting,  casting  forth  sharp  pointed  quils,  his  voice  like  the  voice  of  a 
EinalL  trumpet  or  pipe,  being  in  course  as  swift  as  a  hart.  .  .  .  Al- 
though India  be  full  of  divers  taTcniug  beastes,  jet  none  of  them 
are  stiled  with  the  title  andropopJiagi,  that  is  to  say,  met)  ettters; 
except  onely  thin  mantichora."    (Page  142.) 

Topaell  Beta  this  remarkable  beast  down  as  a  kind  of 
hyena,  which  however  it  does  not  resemble  in  one  single 
particular.  If  OlJieilo  had  any  adventures  to  tell  of 
eneounterB  with  such  anthropopbar^  as  these  mantiohoTs 
no  wonder  that  Desdemotia  preferred  listening  to  his 
traveller's  tales  to  attending  to  her  domestic  duties. 


"  Sebmtian.  Now  1  will  boliere 

That  there  are  uaicorns,  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  Fhanix'  throne,  one  pfamiiix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there." 

{Tcmpetl,  iiL  3,2a)' 
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Ancient  writers  appear  to  have  quite  exhausted  their 
imagination  in  depicting  the  splendid  appearance  and 
attributes  of  the  phomix.  This  remarkable  bird  is  thus 
described  by  Pliny  :  — 

"  By  report  he  is  as  big  as  an  eagle,  in  colour  yellow,  and  bright  as 
gold,  namely  all  about  the  nock,  the  rest  of  the  bodie  a  dcepe  red 
purple ;  the  taile  azure  blue,  intermingled  tvith  feathers  among  of  rose 
carnation  colour :  and  the  head  bravely  adorned  with  a  crest  and 
pennache  finely  wrought,  having  a  tuft  and  plumo  thereupon  right 
faire  and  goodly  to  be  soene."     (HoUarKTi  FHnic,  book  s.  c  2.) 

Dn  Bartos  simply  parapiirasea  this  passage  when  Its 
tells  as  that — 

"  The  heav'nly  phcenis  first  bepn  to  frame 
The  earthly  phccnii,  aud  adorn 'd  the  same 
With  such  a  plume,  that  Fbtebus,  circuiting 
From  Fez  to  Cairo,  sees  no  fairer  thing ; 
Such  form,  such  feathers,  and  such  fate  he  gave  her. 
That  firuitfull  nature  breedeth  nothing  braver : 


T/ie  Flmnix. 


m\ 


Two  sparkling  eyas  :  upon  her  orown,  a  creat 
Of  sttirrie  sprigs  (more  splendid  than  the  rest) 
A  golden  doun  about  her  ikiutj  neck. 
Her  breat  deep  purple,  and  a  scarlet  back, 
Her  wings  and  train  of  feathers  (mixed  fine) 
Of  orient  azure  and  iQcamadiac." 

(Page  44.) 

The  origin  of  the  phconix  fiction  has  been  traced  by  | 
some  writera  to  Herodotus,  but  that  author  in  hia  turn  T 
acknowledges  that  he  knows  nothing   of  the  bird,  but   i 
only  writes  from  report  or  from  pictures.     An  ingenious  I 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  myth  of  the  revival  of  j 
the  expiring  bird  from  the  burning  ashes.     In  Eastern  | 
countries  sacrifices  wore  frequently  offered   in  the  open  I 
air,  and  cremiition  was    also   practised.      Vultures    and  j 
other  birds  of  prey,  ttK>  impatient  to  wait  for  the  fire  to  ] 
subside,  may  occasionally  have  flown  off  with  pieces  of  I 
smoking  flesh,  and  have  either  perished  on  the  funeral  I 
pile  or  have  set  fire  to  their  own  nests.      There  may 
have  been  some  connexion  between  the  supposed  ascen- 
sion of  the  purified  spirit  from  the  flames  and  the  forms 
of  the   birds   which   hovered   round   the   corpse,  albeit 
the  motive  of  the  latter  in  their  attentions  was  purely 
carnal. 

Lyly  informs  us  that  "  feathers  appeare  not  on  the 
phcenix  under  seven  months"  {Prologue  to  Campaspe). 
But  as  time  appears  to  have  been  of  little  value  to  this 
bird,  perhaps  the  delay  thus  occasioned  in  its  path  to 
perfection  was'  not  of  much  consequence. 

We  leam  from  Fynes  Moryaon's  History  of  Ireland 
(boob  i.  part  2,  ch.  i.)  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  t" 
pope  supported  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  then  e 
in  conflict  with  the  English,  and  by  way  of  e 
ment  presented  him  with  a  crown  of  phconix  ; 
"  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Pope  Urban  the  Third,  wh 
John,  the  sonne  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  tb** 
Lord   of  Ireland,   a  little  crowne   woven    of 
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feathers'"    We  have  no  information,  imfortanately,  ai  I 
how  this  curiosity  was  obtained. 

The  phocnis  was  the  badge  of  Jane  Seymour.  It  yras 
also  a  favourite  name  for  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  verae- 
makera  who  supplied  the  dedications  of  authors  to  her 
most  gracioas  Majesty,  and  the  rhymers  "  who  stuck  and 
spangled  her  with  flatteries"  whenever  she  honoured 
any  of  her  subjects  by  a  royal  progress,  repeatedly  made 
use  of  the  phoenix  in  their  lines.  King  James  also  was 
universally  greeted  on  his  accession  as  the  bird  sprung 
from  the  ashes  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  The  author 
of  Henry  VIII.  gives  us  an  example  of  this  "  title  blown 
from  adulation :  " — 


"  Nor  sh.ill  this  peooo  slajp  with  her :  but  as  w 
Tho  hlrd  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phccnix. 
Her  aabes  new  creitte  another  heir, 
As  great  ia  admiration  a«  hereelf. 
So  Bball  ihe  loare  her  blessedaeaa  to  one." 

iEenry  FilT.,  v.  5,  Sa^i 


Many  examples  of  this  fashion  of  comparing  Elisis- 
beth  to  the  phcenix  are  given  by  Dr.  Grosart,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  edition  of  Chester's  curious  poem, 
jjove'a  Martyr,  published  by  the  New  Shakspere  Society, 
1878.  In  this  work,  Chester  describes  some  other 
fabulous  birds : — 

"The  snow-like  colour'd  bird,  Caiadrius, 
Oaladrliu.    Hath  this  inestimable  natural  propertie. 
If  anj  man  in  sickitcasc  dangerous, 
Hopes  of  hia  health  to  have  rccoTerie, 

This  bird  will  alwayea  looke  with  chearefuU  gtaoo^ 
If  otherwise,  soil  in  his  countenanoe." 

(Page  117^ 
"The  gentle  birds  called  the  Giire  Bircinie, 
Hiroinls.      Taking  the  name  of  that  place  whore  they  breed, 
Within  the  night  tbej  shine  so  glorioualy. 
That  man 8  astonied  senses  the;  do  feed ; 


BBiS-  ^ 


Hemnonides. 


For  in  the  dni'ke  being  cast  within  the  wnj    • 
Gives  light  unto  the  maa  that  goes  astray." 

(Page  119.) 

"  The  birds  or  ^Egypt  or  Memnonides, 
Of  MemnoD  tliat  wag  Blaine  in  rescuiog  Troy, 
Are  said  Ui  Hie  avraj  in  companiea. 
To  Pritimes  pallace,  and  there  twice  a  day 
Tliey  Rght  abuut  the  turrets  of  the  dead, 
ADd  the  third  day  in  battell  are  conroutided" 

(Page  120.) 

The  Liver  was  a  bird  of  obscure,  heraldic  origin.    The  '\ 
nanae   of    the   city   of    Liverpool   haa   been 
derived   from    this    omitliological   curiosity, 
which    in    shape    is   said   to    have   resembled  a   heron.  | 
According  to  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  (ith  seri'js, 
vol.  8,  p.  536),  "there  is  an  insurance  office  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  over  the  porch  of  which  is  a  bird  as  the  1 
crest,  called  the  liver." 

In  bis  work,  Demonology  and  Devil-lore  (vol.  i.  p.  319),] 
Mr.  Conway  observes  that,  while  a  belief  in  such  creatures  1 
as  were-wolves  and  sea-serpents  has  arisen  from  an  exag*  1 
gerated  conception  of  forms  that  have  at  one  time  existed, 
the  invention  of  nondescript  compound  animals  is  trace-  ' 
able  to  a  more  poetio  and  artistic  idea.  The  jmrtrayal  of 
aueh  creatures  as  the  sphinx  and  the  griffin  are— 

"a  kiod  of  crude  effurt  at  allgtmeiuheit,  at  realiaation  of  the  types  of   I 
evil — the   claw  principle,  fang  priociple  in  the  universe,  the   physi- 
ogQomies  of  venoia  and  pain  detached  from  forms  lo  which  they  are    ' 
accidentaL" 

The  adventurous    men   who    faced   "  the   tyrannous 
breathings  of  the  North,"  and  penetrated  the  i 

"regions  ot   tbick-riUbBU  ice,    may  well  be  f 

excused  if,  amid  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  around  them,  ] 
and  tb»  IiavdshiDS  tbey  uft<_Ti   Liid  U  i^udure,  they  i 

p\;i^';_'i.'iMti'    till'    wuuders   of    thusel 
■'m  ui'"''"'l«  described  by  theml 
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has  not  ceaeed  to  be  a  mystery,  even  id  our  own  time. 
Various  accounts  of  the  Sea-serpent  are  given  by  writers ; 
ami,  accoriling  to  the  iiuagiuation  of  the  narrator,  this 
monster  varied  in  length  from  one  to  six  hundred  feet. 
One  of  the  most  detailed  accounts  is  given  by  Olaus 
Mugnus,  who  also  draws  an  augury  from  its  appearance : — 

"  Tbey  who  in  works  of  navigation,  on  tba  cout  of  Norwar, 
employ  themselves  in  flshing  or  morchnudise,  do  all  agre«  in  tliii 
atraoge  story,  that  there  is  a  serpent  thtrre  which  is  of  a  vast  ma^i- 
tuda,  namely  200  foot  long,  and  moreover  20  foot  thick ;  and  is  wont 
to  live  in  rocks  and  caves  toward  the  sea-coaRt  al>oul  Bei^e :  vhich 
will  go  alone  from  bis  holes  in  a  clear  night,  in  summer,  and  dsroiit 
calves,  lambs,  and  bogs,  or  else  ho  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed  on 
]X)]ypus,  loomitB,  and  all  sorts  of  sea-crabs.  He  hath  commonly  hair 
han;;ing  Irom  bis  neck  a  cubit  lung,  and  sharp  scales,  and  is  black, 
and  be  balh  Saming  shining  eyes,  This  snake  disquiets  the  shippers, 
and  he  puts  up  his  head  on  high  like  a  pillar,  and  catcheth  away  men, 
and  he  devours  them ;  and  this  hapneth  not,  but  it  signiSes  some 
wuniierfiil  change  of  tbe  kingdom  near  at  band;  namely,  that  the 
princes  sball  die,  or  be  baoiabcd;  or  gome  tumultuoua  wars  shall 
]>reseatly  fulluw.  There  is  also  another  serpent  of  an  incredible 
magnitude)  in  a  town,  called  Moos,  of  tbe  dioceiis  of  Hammer ;  which, 
as  a  comet  portends  a  change  in  all  the  world,  so  that  portends  « 
change  in  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  as  it  was  seen,  anno  1522;  this 
serpent  was  thought  to  be  fifty  cubits  long  by  conjecture,  by  sight 
nfar  off :  there  followed  this  tbe  banisliment  of  King  Christiernus,  and 
a  great  persecution  of  the  bishops;  and  it  shew'd  also  tbe  destructit 
of  the  oouutrey,"    (Page  235.) 

"  Experience,  0,  thou  disprovest  report  I 
The  imperious  teas  breed  moustera." 
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Adder,  314 

Agouti,  156 

Ai,  or  Blotb,  163 

Aiochtochth,  an  animal,  1G6 

Albacore,  or  pilot-fish,  382 

Alcatrazi,  or  polican,  288 

Amphisbena,  313 

Anchovy,  376 

Aut,  405 

Ant-eater,  167 

Antelope,  136 

Archangel,  or  titmouse,  182 

Ardluk,  or  ork,  99 

Armadillo,  166 

Asp,  315 

Ass,  111 

Astanapa,  or  giraffe,  131 

Auk,  292 

Aurochs,  or  bisou,  132 

Badger,  77 

Ban-dog,  59 

Banks  and  his  horse,  100 

Barbel,  364 

Baremoe,  or  ant-eater,  167 

Barnacles,  275 

Basilisk,  458 

Bat,  11 

Bawson,  or  badger,  78 

Beagle,  48 

Bear,  81,  185 

Bear's  grease  for  the  hair,  85 

Beaver,  151 

Bee,  407 

Beech-mnrten,  07 

Beetle,  398 

Biarataca,  or  skunk,  80 

Biche,  a  fur,  74 

Bird-fowling,  172 


Bird  of  ParadiBe,  189 

Birds,  lists  of,  171,  174 

Bishop  or  monk-fish,  385 

Bison,  132 

Bittern,  269 

Blackbird,  178 

Bloodhound,  45 

Bleak,  366 

Blindworm,  312 

Boa  Constrictor,  319 

Boar,  115 

Bocher,  a  young  salmon,  352 

BonassuB,  or  bison,  132 

Bonito,  337 

Booby,  278 

Boorde  (Andrew),  notioe  of^  129 

Bovy,  a  wild  ox,  134 

Bream,  361 

Breeze,  or  gad-fly,  417 

Brew,  or  whimbrel,  259 

Brill,  348 

Brock,  or  badger,  77 

Buffalo,  or  buffe,  133 

Bu^le,  a  wild  ox,  134 

Bulldog,  59 

Burge,  or  bogy,  a  fur,  74 

Bustard,  264 

Butterfly,  422 

BuxzeLTd,  252 

Caddis-fly,  419 

Cuius  on  dogs,  44 

Calabar,  or  calabrere,  a  fur,  74 

Calulrius,  468 

Cumel,  117 

Canary,  195 

Cai)ercaillie,  219 

Carp.  359 

Cassawary,  296 
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472                                      huiex.                         ^^^^1 

Cat,  26 

Dodo.  213                               ^^^1 

Cuttle.  EagWih.  134 

Dog.  40                                        ^^H 

C  ■entaur,  404 

Dog-fish.  3S4                               ^^H 

t-huBeleon,  310 

Uo;^.  Iliii:teyoD,  41                   ^^M 

Cham™.  138 

Dolphin,  95                                   ^^M 

Char,  353 

Von:  318                            ^H 

('heetah.  or  hnotiag  leopard.  -U 

DosBui,  a  far.  75                           ^H 

Chermea.392 

Dotterel,  263                                 ^^M 

Chimmm.  484 

Doiailo,  or  dolphiD.  9G                 ^^M 

ChitDpattzee,  or  enewo.  P 

Dragon.  458                                  ^^M 

CbiBamus.  a  fur.  75 

Dramedary.  118                            ^^M 

Chough,  ISS 

Dugong.  100                                 ^H 

C'lmb,  365 

DugoDg  in  Palettine,  79           ^^^M 

Cliunihia,  or  opoBsum,  i(A 

Cicada,  392 

Eae1e.  232                                   ^^M 

Civet,  32 

East  India  Compuij  rouiide<L  j^^H 

Coftti.  or  ooati-moDdi,  HQ 

Eel,  377                                "i^^H 

l>>bm,318 

Ei;;C-hatching  in  Egypt.  226    ^^M 

Cochineal,  390 

Elt-phanu  146                             ^^M 

Coek,  22fl 

121                                      ^^M 

CockaMo.  214 

Emeu.  296                                  ^^H 

Eogtish  lore  of  oovelty,  00      ^^^H 

Cockroach,  398 

Ermiue,  64                                  ^^^H 

a«i,3« 

Coiumero,  or  munalae,  101 

FaWnn-.  237                                ^^H 

Comforter,  a  dog,  56 

FuUow  deer,  125                         ^^H 

Condor,  231 

Fe^re^  71                        ^^^^^^M 

Coral,  450 

Fcwtorer.                     ^^^^^^^H 

193                       ^^^^^^M 

Corjat,  notioa  of.  444 

Firo-drako.  459            ^^^^^^H 

Cosset,  a  bouse  lamb.  143 

403                ^^^^^^H 

C'Otiirold  BBUSB,  53 

Fir-ra^in.  67                ^^^^H 

C^urBiDK-matcbea,  51 

Fish  as  an  article  of  food,  SU^^H 

Cnib.  436 

Fish,  Uarriaon's  definition  of,  I^^H 

Cr«D8,  265 

Fidh,  lists  of,  32t]                       ^^H 

Orane-fly.  419 

Fishing.  Burton  on,  330            ^^H 

Craybh.  485 

FiBtiiig-hound,  56                       ^^H 

Cricket,  392 

Fitcliet,  or  fltchew,  71                 ^^H 

Crocodile,  303 

Flamingo,  2S«                             ^^M 

Croaabm.  19© 

Flounder,  346                             ^^H 

Crew,  183 

Fly,  416                                       ^^M 

Cryofhi.noda,4» 

Ftying-liBb.  338,  35S                   ^H 

Cmioo,  205 

Foineis  or  beeob-niartent,  CT     ^^^| 

Cure  for  agae,  431 

Foulomrtia,  or  foumart,  7l        ^^^1 

Cure  for  blindEoaa.  30 

Fox.  U2                                        ^H 

Curo  for  gout,  431 

FriendAhips  of  animals,  2,^1       ^^M 

CurefbmtiQgaofflios.  4ir 

Frog.  320                                     ^^H 

Curlew,  257 

Fur  ont  of  faahiou,  69                ^^M 

CutUe-fioh.  441 

Gad-fly,  417                                ^^H 

Dabch!ck,  292 

Gurtfieh,  3Sa                              ^^H 

liace.  365 

Gayna,  or  luartena,  r.7               ^^^| 

D  oliBl.und.  or  b»dger-iiog,  50.  HO 

Galloway  iiorses.  107                 ^^^1 

1  lant,  a  epeoies  of  aottlnpe,  137 

Gazelinuod,  50                               ^^H 

I>,>tiioi,  A  war-horse,  lOtf 

Qelert,  the  dog,  SO                  .  ^^H 

Oennet,  a,  Spanish  hone,  107 

fJer-falcon,  246 

Gerfaantz,  or  girafib,  130 

Giraffe,  130 

Olow-worm,  402 

GlatloD,  75 

Gnat,  421 

Gnat-Boap,  or  knot,  2G0 

Goat,I4S 

Goet-snckei,  209 

Godolpbin,  or  aea-cagle,  233 

<l«dwit,!i60 

Goose,  273 

Gorilla,  or  poiigo,  9 

Godiawk,  251 


GrampoB,  or  oik,  90 

Graaabopnir,  !tB4 

Gray,  at  badger,  78 

Gtajliog,  354 

GreyhDUQd,  51 

Grico,  B  cnb,  78 

GriffiD,  460 

Grouse,  219 

Orymbart,  name  of  badger,  80 

Ouanaoo,  120 

Oadgeon,  367 

Guiuea-fowl,  22S 

GaineB-pig,  157 

GuU,  282 

OQniet,335 

Gwiniad,  354 

Hackney  bones,  107 

Haddock,  343 

Hake,S14 

Hare,  157 

Harpy,  463 

HaiHer,  47 

Hecoo,  or  woodpeoker,  203 

Havoa  1  a  oonrting  pbRue^  61 

HawUne,   tecliniBal   terms   ot,  7, 

Hedgehog,  12 

Hen-harrier,  248 

llorbcrl,  Sir  Thoniae,  notice  of,  12 

liermcliii,  ',r  ermine,  65 

Her,,!],  ins 

Herring,  370 

Hippopotamus,  114 

Hircinie,  468 

Hobby,  250 

Hobby,  an  Irish  horse,  lOG 

~-'ibnt,  347 


Horn,  value  of,  135 
Hornet,  415 

Horae,  104 

Horschaii  laid  in  vutcr,  379 

Humble-bee,  413 

Humming-bird,  210 

Hunt,  a  cockney,  48 

HantJn^,  technical  terms  of,  7, 127 

Hjiena,  32 

Icehod  dog,  60 
IchnenmoD,  32, 308 
IchnenmoD  fly,  416 
Imiuortal  iiTiimKla.  465 
Inieot,  .leflnilion  of,  388  ' 
IneeoU,  Benaibilif  j  or,  401 
Ireland  Tree  from  venom,  298 

Jaccatray,  or  hynna,  33 

Jukal,3S 

Jackdaw,  188 

Jagoar,  sailed  the  tiger,  21 

Jews  indifferent  to  animal  ^  27 

Jews  indifferent  lo  natnril  beantj. 


Kestrel,  250 

Kingfisher,  207 

Kinship  of  man  and  animals,  1 

Kite,  236 

Knot,  259 

Koumiss,  mare's  milk,  108 

Ladybird,  404 

lAmprey,  387 

Lond-mU,  255 

LannoT,  249 

Lant,  speoies  of  antelopo,  137 

Lark,  198 

Laws  respecting  dresa,  68,  66, 74 

Lawyera  to  wear  Ibx  ot  lamb  iUn, 

63 
Leaf  insect,  S97 
Lear't  allusion  to  dogs,  57 
Leech,  449 
r^kat,  or  ermine,  65 
Lemming,  G5,  151 
Leopard,  22 
Lettico,  a  fur,  66, 69 
Ling,  345 
Linnet,  196 

Lion,  heraldic,  23 

Lions  hanged  as  scarecrows,  37 


Lituite,  a  for,  75 


I.yciiiillircpf.v,  :!1 
Lyux,  30 

Mitcaw,  215 

HmUu,  orelk.  122 

Ifagpie,  183 

BlB!]ard,2HI 

lUltCM  dog,  01 

Uamaqaei,  orBird^  of  ?aTadiBe,189 

HuiBtee.  100 

Hanlkbor,  jti.^ 

Uantia,  396 

Hariae  animals,  87 

Marmoaet,  10 

Hsrmot,  151 

Harooco,  a  porfonaiDg  bone,  109 

Morten,  or  Martron,  (tl 

HartiD,  192 

U aatiff,  58 

MflTis,  or  tliruah,  ITfl 

HenmonideE,  1611 


Metle,  orblackbir.!,  173 

HGclin,  250 

Mermaid,  Q7 

Mennaid  tarem.  IKt 

MioBtion  of  binlB,  173 

MUler's  Thnmb,  .las 

Hinirer,  73 

Minnow,  367 

Mlnolanr,  463 

Klutd-lhnub,  17T 
-  ]fble,U 
.   ltonediila,tbo  jackdaw,  IS: 
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Pilohanl,  3C9 

Pilot-flab.  3S1 

Scorpion,  432                                          ^^M 

Pluice,  31G 

8ea-aDemono,  450                                   ^^^H 

Plover.  260 

Sea-ealf,  or  seal.  90                                  ^^M 

PoacliiDg  dog.  a.  51 

Seal.  90                                                      ^H 

Polecfll,71 

Seal  iu  Patostine,  TO                                   ^H 

Polypus,  or  octopus.  439 

Sea-monster  oC  Lear,  100                          ^^M 

Poor-JoliD,  344 

Hea-pjc,  or  oyster-catcher,  26;i               ,^^H 

PopiDJny,  meaning  of,  21H 

Bea-sonieot,  470                                      ^^^H 

PoroupinB.  155 

Sea-uuiooni,  or  narwhal,  97                   ^^H 

Porpoise,  98 

Selsey,  famous  for  seals,  90                    ^^^1 

PriBtor,  or  phjaetor.  M 

Puffin,  293 

Setter,  55                                    ^^^^^H 

Puma,  21 

Shark,  380                               .^^^^^^M 

Purobas,  notice  of.  H 

Putlock,  ot  kite,  23G 

Sheep,                                     ^^^^^H 

Sheop-dog,  60                        ^^^^^^H 

Quail,  220 

ShoveUer,  270                       ^^^^^^^M 

Stuew,  15                              ^^^^^^^M 

Babbit,  161 

Shrimp,  135                          4^^^^^^H 

Bacuig  in  KngUnd,  I0!> 

S  Ikworm,  426                        ^^^^^^H 

Bat,  U9 

Siskin.  1!H                               ^^^^^^M 

Battletonke,  318 

Baven,  185 

SkDDk,  80                                              ^^H 

Bod  dear,  12* 

Slightfsloon,  251                                      ^H 

Smelt,  3S5                                                 ^H 

Redwing,  177 

Snail.  448                                                 ^H 

Eeindc^r,  122 

Snake,  310                                               ^H 

Bomore,  aS2 

Snipe.  256                                                ^^M 

Boptile,  297 

Sole.  347                                                 ^^M 

BhinoceroB,  112 

Sorocuc^u,  a  snuke,  318                           ^^M 

Boach,  365 

Bpamet,  64                                              ^^H 

Bobin.  179 

SpuTon,  200                                            ^^M 

Boc,orgTiiBQ.  4C1 

Sparrow-hawk,  252                                   ^^M 

KoudHi,  or  sable.  69 

Book,  1»4 

Species,  variation  of.  21                            ^^1 

BoMtel,  or  ermine.  65 

Spenser's  list  of  monsters.  05                   ^H 

Sphin^462                                               ^M 

Ruff,  259 

Spider.  42t(                                                 ^H 

Ruffe,  or  popp,  333 

Spinke,  or  ckaiaueh,  194                          ^^M 

Sports  on  Coti>wold.  53                            ^^M 

EnsBian  furs,  C4 

Spowe,  or  iporrow,  201                            ^^M 

Spowe,  or  whimbrel,  201,  25'i                ^^H 

Sable,  6S 

Sprat,  375                                                ^^H 

Sables,  Hamlet's  suit  of.  70 

Sqnid,i41                                                     .^H 

St,  Anthony's  pigf,  116 

Squirrel,  152                                          ^^M 

St.  Martini  biid,  187 

Slorhng,  lOT                                          ^^H 
StiokleWk,  332                                    ^^M 

Baker.  249 

SalamaDder,  310 

Stockfish.  34'J                                         ^H 

Salmon,  349 

Stork,  271                                               ^^H 

Sardine,  376 

Stot,  ayoungox.  136                             ^^H 

Batjr,  404 
Scallop,  442 

Sturgeon,  380                                     ^H 

Buant,  or  bull  trout.  332                        .^H 

Humopa,  or  giraffe,  131            ^^_^^M 

Scented  dogs,  50      ' 

Swaltow,  l-ji                           ^^^^^M 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

■■■ 

H             476                                   Index.                 ^^^^| 

^H               Bviin,  278 

Viscuoho.  151                    ^^H 

^H                    SwDItl-Bab,  339 

TowB  on  bird*,  92.1              ^^1 

Vnltuie,  230                       ^^H 

^M                  Tnlbat,  4G 

^H                  TamanJiia,  or  ant-eater,  llii 

Walrus,  »7,  95 

^H                   T&nmtiilu,  120 

Wsip.  Ill 

^1                   Teal,  281 

Waiwt.  73                                 

^m                 TeclinicU  teruiB,  7 

W..l8b  uiplonn.  291            _^H 

■                  Teach,  362 

Were-iTolf  m}i;b,  !tl                 ^^H 

^H                  Terrier,  49 

WbiJe.91                               ^H 

■                  ThomblMk.  BS6 

IVbeat-ear,  160                        ^^M 

H                  Threiilier,  or  ork.  !K) 

Whie,  ft  heifer,  136                    ^^ 

^1                  Thiuah,  176 

Whimbrel.  259 

^H                 Tie-dog.  59 

Whirlpool,  94 

^K                 Tigsr.20 

Whistler,  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  95«, 

^^n               Timber  of  furs,  a,  G9 

262 

^m                 Titmouse,  182 

Wbiting,  34S                             ^H 

H                  Toad,  323 

WisomenofGothum,  207     ^^H 

^1                  Toothache  cnuBtd  bj-  a  wnrm.  12l> 

Wotf.  33                                  ^^H 

H                  Torpedo,  S8(! 

fVoIf-dog,  Irish,  .50  ^H 
Woodaoac.256                       ^H 

H                  Tortoise,  300 

■                   Toucan,  2IM 

Woodlark,  199                     ^^H 

■                   Trials  of  amnaU,  36 

Woodpecker,  203                    ^^1 

H                   Troohilus  and  crocodile,  ,107 

Woodwele,  or  oriolo,  IS3        ^^H 

■                   Tropie  bird,  288 

WoollcD  trade,  144             _J^^| 

■                   TroQt,  352 

Woolverine,  or  wood  doR,  TS^^H 
WoQzel,  or  blackbird,  178      ^^M 

■                  Tumbler,  53 

H                  -T^aaaj,  336 

Wren,  ISl                                ^^H 

B                  Turbot,  347 

Wyvem,  459                            ^^H 

■                  Tutkej,  227 

H                  Turtle,  301 

Xaco,  or  llama.  121                  ^H 

H                   Unicom,  452 

Yellow-hatnmer,  201                ^^| 

Zebel,  or  sable,  OS                    ^^| 

H                  YalT,  a  far,  74 

Zebra,  112  ^  .^^H 
Zebu.  131                        ^^^1 

H                Vionns,  120 

"'""""^"°°"        J 
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